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DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 


O’HARE, Mb. P. 


1-5. 


Congestion in District of Newby. 

Portions of estates of Marquis of Downshire, Earl 
Annesley, Mr. Batt and others in Parishes of Clon- 
allen, Newry, Kilhroney, Drumgath and Clandrif! 
should be dealt with as congested; evictions had 
occurred on these estates because of impossible 
rents, 34907. — These were judicial tenants, and 
Commissioners had fixed rents, 34912-3. — This was in 
rural districts of Clonallen ; people had reclaimed 
land without assistance from landlords, and as soon 
as improvements were made rents were raised, evert 
though money for improvements had been made in 
America, England, or Scotland, 34915. — This was 
prior to the Act of 1881, 34916. — In Clonallen division 
many of the holdings were very small, 34920. — In Oor- 
rigs average valuation was £4 16s., in Byrne £4 16s. 
in Leitrim £4 12s., in Tamnaharry £2 15s., excluding 
mountain land, 34921. — In Ballyvalley average 

valuation was £3 Is. ; half of townland sold twelve 
years ago at thirteen years’ purchase ; now landlord 
was asking twenty-eight years’ purchase for other 
portion, 34922. — People were very industrious, earning 
money in England and America, 34923. — -Land was 
largely reclaimed land, and people could not live on 
holdings if they did not receive money from America, 
England, or Scotland, 34924-30. — No grass lands were 
available for enlargement of holdings, 34932. — 
Valuation would almost coincide with present rent, 
34933.— In witness’s own case rent for ten acres was 
£10 ; an the sixties it was raised to £15 ; since Act 
of 1881 he had got two reductions, which brought it 
down to £9, 349344. — And his valuation was £10 on 
land, 34935. — Or total valuation £49 10s., 34936. — 
In 1864 witness had applied for lease to build mill 
on Marquis of Downshire’s land ; agent had given 
pennission, but before it was built Marquis of Down- 
shire died ; agents were changed, and, instead of 
lease and reduction of rent, witness got a rise of £5 
a year, 34937. — Upper Clonallen and Warrenpoint 
Rural had very low valuation, although not mentioned 
in Poor Law valuation as under thirty shillings per 
head, as they had not been given by electoral divisions, 
34938-41. — In electoral division of Upper Clonallen 
number of holdings under £10 valuation was very 
large, 34943-4. — In Warrenpoint Rural there were not 
so many, 34945.— In Upper Clonallen before 1903 all 
estates sold for from sixteen to ten or twelve years’ 
purchase ; since 1903 some land had sold from twenty- 
one to twenty-four years’ purchase ; tenants had 
agreed to this to ward off present difficulties, 34945. — 
If congestion was to be relieved, there should be 
migration to other districts, 34949-52.— In this 
district one-fourth of all holdings were under £4, and 
three-fourths under £10, 34969.— There was very 
little prospect of improving the land, 34970. — Three- 
fourths of land was in tillage, and had to be con- 
tinually tilled ; if left in grass moss would rise after 
three years, 34986-92.— Witness had not been in Mayo 
or Donegal, though he had been in Kerry ; land in 
Clonallen, Clonduff, and Drumgall was as bad as in 
Donegal or Mayo, 34993-4. — Economic holding could 
not be worked without a horse, 34996-8. — If railway 
were constructed from Newry to Castlewellan and] 
34999^5002 Wer ° S * ar *' ed con g est ^ 011 would be mitigated, 
Industries. 


W?° llen manufactures should be started, 3493] 
34978.— And a railway made from Newry to Castli 
wellan, which would enable produce to he •broush 
to markets, 34931. — There were large mountain trad 
^rv^ eig VT° urhood for P^uction of sheep for woo 
34954.— No one in district had sufficient capital t 
start it, 34955-6.— Public money would have to l 
used by Congested Districts Board or some othe 
'body to start the industry, 34959-60.— Though the: 
W6r | , gJ j ave difficulties and objections to such a practic 
be competing With private enterprise 
3496 1 .— In this neighbourhood there was no compet 
tion with private trader, 34962.— If public good wi 


O’HAIRE, Mb. P. — continued. 

served by State-aided competition nobody ought to 
object, 34965-6. — Nothing should be started without 
having prospect of succeeding, 34968. — There should 
be careful investigation before public money was 
expended, 34979-80. — Inquiry should be made by 
Congested Districts Board about Hilltown and Clon- 
allen divisions, 34981. — But industry should only be 
started if there were a reasonable prospect of its 
thriving, 34982-3. 

Migration. 

If industries were not developed only alternative 
was migration, 34971, — Plan would be for four or six 
industrious young men, with their families, to migrate 
to same district in Meath or Westmeath ; land which 
they left would be available for relieving congestion 
in neighbourhood, 34973-6, 35003-4.— There was 

splendid pasture land in Meath, 35005. — It ought to 
be good tillage land, 35006-7. — It had been suggested 
that it was better soil for grazing than for tillage, 
as it was heavy and hard to till, but that would 
probably only be difficulty for a year or two, 35008, 
35011. — Farmers of districts would not have any 
objection to migrating in batches ; they would not 
go individually, 35013-6. 


Tillage. 

Three-fourths to four-fifths of farms in County 
Down could be under tillage, 35018. — Rotation of 
crops was potatoes, oats and hay, 35019-35026.— 
Land was in pasture for three years, but had to be 
ploughed after that, as it would he overgrown with 
moss, 35019a. — First of three years would be upland 
hay, and other two years pasture, 35020. — When 
ploughed, oats would go in, 35022. — On small farms 
flax was sometimes grown ; then rotation wias oats, 
flax, potatoes, oats, liay and pasture for two years mak- 
ing seven years’ rotation, while other was six, 35023-5— 
Flax had ceased to a great extent, but more had been 
sown that year than for ten years, 35025. — No land 
in County Down was permanently under grass, 
35027. — On average farm of twenty acres, stock would 
be four mildh cows, three to eight young stock, and a 
horse, 35028. — Grazing would have to be supple- 
mented with oats >and hay, 35029. — 'Some turnips 
were sown in poorer electoral divisions, 35030-1. 


Cattle. 

Large proportion of stock was sold to England and 
Scotland as yearlings ; they were taken direct from 
port of Newry, 35033-8. — Greater proportion ‘of cattle 
exported were two-year-olds ; farmers from Meath 
bought yearlings to bring up, 35039.— Small holders 
could not live if there were no grazing farms in Ire- 
land, 35040. — As average small holder could not keep 
stock on his farm much over a year old, 35041- 
35048. — England and Scotland were the chief mar- 
kets, 35043. — 'Large farmers did not export yearlings, 
35045.— If all large grazing farms were cut) up, small 
holders would suffer, 35046. — As poverty compels 
them to sell itheir yearlings, 35049-50. — Even if they 
were better off, it would be a national calamity to do 
away with grazing farms, 35051.— If large numbers 
were migrated from district, and remaining holdings 
were enlarged, they could keep more stock, and keep 
them longer, 35053-4.— Graziers were really middle- 
men, taking middlemen’s profits, to than it would he 
an advantage for them to disappear, 35055.— Want 
of capital and insufficient holdings were reasons why 
farmers could not keep cattle longer, 35068.— The 
larger the farm the longer the stock may be kept, 
unless farms are mountainous, 35066.— On good land 
large farmers finish their stock, 35067-8.— Fifty-acre 
and thirty-acre farmers could do it on good land bv 
horse-feeding, 35068-71. 


Fishermen and Firemen, 

Some people in Newry district went to sea for a 
season, .and were called firemen ; they fished while 
crops were in the ground, 35061.— They fished three 
months of the year and farmed nine months, 35063.— 
The firemen were also away three ot four months 
going to America or England, 35064. 


A 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


LOWRY, Rev. ANDREW. 


Downshire, Batt, and Annesley Estates should all 
come within terms of reference of the Commission ; 
prior to 1879 fanners along Mourne Mountains were 
very poor, and had. to ge,t charitable relief ; in 1882 
quite half of 'tenants were deeply in arrears ; when 
Arrears Acti was passed, Sitting for administration 
was procured at Hilltown ; a Mr. Burchell, of Kil- 
kenny, presided, and took over a week to get through 
evidence; land agents opposed claims, but were 
forced to withdraw, and all arrears were blotted out ; 
now they were unable to meet liabilities owing ito the 
low price of agricultural produce, 35074.— Unions re- 
ferral to were Newry, Kilkeel, and Banbridge, 
35075. — There was difficulty in getting benefit of 
Arrears Act for all, as payment of November gale of 
1881 wias a consideration of .taking .advantage of the 
Act, and they had difficulty in getting money ; Mar- 
quis of Downshire’s agent forgave the year’s rent to 
many so that they might take advantage of Act, and 
landlord might get two years’ rent, 35079.— Amount 
advanced under Act was £750,000, 35081. — These 
tenants of hill holdings who had reclaimed their 
lands while better land was occupied by English and 
Scotch settlers were now in nearly as bad a condition 
.as they were when they got relief under Arrears Act, 
I* ™ e 7 got only small relief from Land Court, 
35082-6. — Only about 10 per cent, of the rent was not 
met by external sources; sometimes father, some- 
times sons, went away to earn money to pay rent 
and other expenses, 35087-91.— The general indebted- 
ness was due to hard times, competition from abroad, 
and low prices of 'agricultural produce, 35092— 
Shop debts were high, 35093— Land agents 

had opposed application of Arrears Act, 

they had written to the people three days before Act 
came into force, saying that gale due in November, 
linn 7 aVS to be P^; in those three days 
£100 to £150 were collected and lodged in Rathfri- 
iand Bank in order that tenants might qualify for 
advantages of Act, 35095-7— Act was more advantage 
to landlord than to tenant, as he got two years’ rent 
paid over to him, 35099— Indebtedness to shopkeepers 
was an obstacle to fresh start after application of 
Arrears Act 35101-2— Hilltown Estate, part 

, K ' 0 \ 3 ; d , P arfc of Mayobridge were congested, 
but not scheduled ; average valuation was £4 to £6 
Sr n 5I .f , of holdings five to ten acres, 35109-11— 
Even if farmers got their holdings for nothing it 
would be impossible to earn a living out of them 
without external means, 35114-6— Large agricuh 
tural holdings should not be first taken for reUef of 
congestion, but large grazing farms, as tihage farms 
gave employment to more people 35167 72 Ro+l-i 

s sxissKirsLssrag gzas 

inj ZlZiTZonlR* 11 r" i^ement of tol“ 
fSn n 'd be relieved, though not got rid 

given fir sS;Th ^l eratl011S A hy rel * ef should te 
people got relief ReH “tf. % m" 

lorrtj o? tenants were nnd.r £10 vahaSn- 

»<s = 

1847-9 relief iSTv 7 .’ .W 111 famine years, 
tress was so grelt f71 h^ 21 # t t^ ed j? distric ^ dis- 
Newry and D^na44 S/^°- na1 ^ Unions 
Unions were agreed that P n . 10nist Banbridge 
C.stlewellan tf 

portions of district- Sir int-n scheduling large 
ment that help would be fn-rrt^ hfacDonnell’s state- 
people with hope735211 foltll “”“B h»d Hied the 


^ wMch they 

'.B were afcenlW, 35^1 !!f t 
-Migration to Meath Sf 


LOWRY, Rev. ANDREW — continued. 

35162. — Improvement of agriculture and develop- 
ment of industries in their own neighbourhood would 
make small men much more comfortable than migra- 
tion, 35163-6. 

Uneconomic Holdings. 

Land could not be taken compulsorily from farmers 
on lower lands to improve holdings on upper lands, 
35127-8. — Good purchase terms would render them 
more economic, and water power of the Bann would 
provide employment, 35129— About 300 to 400 hold- 
ings had average valuation of £4 to £8, and they 
ought to have reduced annuities, for even small re- 
duction was great consideration to very poor people, 
35131-5. — Security of tenure under system of pur- 
chasing ownership would give impetus to exertion, 
35136-7. — Even small reduction might make some of 
the boys and girls stay at home, 35138-9— Instructors 
had been sent down from Mr. Plunkett’s Department, 
but they did not reach the people, though they were 
open to improvement by up-to-date and scientific 
methods of treatment, 35141-2— People were intelli- 
gent and willing to learn, 35143-4— People referred 
to were those whose _ holdings were partly economic 
ana partly uneconomic; reduction in rent was worth 
™ d u ° wl i ei ; shi P, induced improvements, 
3& 17 4-7— The budget for the year was so small that 
even that reduction of even 10s. made impression on 
it, and reduction from £5 to £2 10s. would be a 
considerable advantage, 35178-82. 

Industries. 

, .^ on f e ®* ed Districts Board should encourage indus- 
tries, both by supporting present industries and start- 
ing or reviving others, 35146-7— Now the people had 
*°J° oth f “untiles to earn money, 35160-1— 
tri« M doub ! ful how lon g these external indus- 
tries would continue, 35173— Flax had formerly 
been the great staple industry of the North, but fol 
many years it had ceased to be beneficial to the 
farmers; Belfast linen merchants were only riving 

'(£“ ?rJ ha a»f" rj; if Messrs Mdlaxten 
railway, they could compete with Scotch and Fm. 

wmmmi 

^^^ e ^eapCT, re ^^22^— New'^ 1 ^^^. 0 '^'^ 18 ^ 11 ^ 6 ^ 
-as being b P uilt 

workmen were dressing ffie Jw „ “—Native 

hand could not he 1 fiS 35234,-Orders in 

200 or 300 men m.VkTS it? ? f??* °< machinerr: 

ing machinery, 3sl35. Ployed if they had polish- 

OohiTOsion am, Abootiok or Zomts 

away with, 35149.__And ' „? ones should be done 

inserted in Act, 35150 Tin Jo SOr ^ c ^ a P- se should be 

»° impeotionTIluS Wl*- there conld be 

loss resulted from carrel™ . t«”«nt«, 35151 If 

Stute ought to bear it, septate "Sh*** poUl V' 
misfortunes of the people in Xt. h"? 1 of 
-Mr Balfour had sa& IS. t lSSV 

years' purchase was now astS „ *“ ' vh ich 24£ 
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LOWRY, Rev. ANDREW — continued. 

with Mr. Balfour’s valuation, 35155-7. — If landlords’ 
and tenants’ valuations were different, and compul- 
sion were applied, compromise would have to be ar- 
rived at, as it would work both ways, 35158-9. — Im- 
provement in condition of people on uneconomic 
holdings could be brought about by abolition of zone 
system and establishment of inspection and compul- 
sion, letting people become sole owners at just and 
fair price, and establishment of industries by Con- 
gested Districts Board, 35108. 

Flotation of Land Stock. 

So far instalments had been paid punctually in 
County Down, and no money had been stopped from 
local grants owing to losses on flotation of stock, 
35184. — As local authority was ultimately the se- 
curity for payment of instalments, they should have 
a voice in connection with sale or purchase, 35185. — 
If Lord Downshire’s estate, on which there was rental 
of £90,000, were sold at twenty years’ purchase 
price would be £1,800,000, loss on flotation of stock 
would be £270,000; if local authority of County 
Down made itself responsible for that loss it would 
be a calamity, 35186-7. — Same might apply to other 
estates, so very serious state of affairs was created; 
people should be much more careful than they were 
as to bargains that they made, but they cared for 
nothing but present relief, 35189-90. — Shopkeepers 
and professional men of Ireland were as responsible 
for repayments as farmers ; _ all classes concerned 
should have voice in negotiations, 35191-3. 

Lord Annesley’s Estates. 

Parish of Leitrim was under Lord Annesley, and 
only good land on estate he took from tenants and 
added to his immense demesne; tenants had to pay 
high rent for poor land ; general belief was that other 
landlords had agreed to wait and see how Down- 
shire sale would end, so that they might demand 
same price, 35193. — About thirty-one tenants had been 
displaced in 1870 in order to add their land to 
demesne, 35195. — Area of demesne was probably <as ex- 
tensive as area of twelve townlands outside it, 35196. 
Portion of it was in timber and portion was used for 
grazing, 35198. — None of it was let as accommoda- 
tion land to local tenants ; part of a road had for- 
merly been opened for convenience of tenants going 
to market, but that was now closed, and tenants had 
to go two or three miles round, 35199. — There was 
large area of congestion contiguous to this huge 
demesne, largely owing to consolidation of holdings 
in 1870, 35200-2. — Portion taken in 1870 might be 
35205 f° r * m P rovemen * 1 homings in neighbourhood, 

Purchase of Estates. 

Sale of Downshire Hilltown Estate was being 
negotiated; purchase price demanded by Lord 
Arthur Hill and his agent was 24£ years’ 
purchase, plus bonus ; tenants had sent memo- 
rial to Estates Commissioners stating that they were 
unable to pay such a price, 35103-4. — Lord Arthur 
Hill’s policy was to separate poorer portion of estate 
from richer and to make it a separate estate in order 
to get the bonus, 35105-7. — Poorer portion, who did 
not agree to terms, were afraid of being included, 
35108.. — Under Ashbourne Act six estates had been 
sold in district; one at thirteen years’ purchase, 
others at fifteen; none more than sixteen; estate 
sold at thirteen years’ purchase comprised better 
land than that for which 24£ was now asked, 35108. 
— It was evident that prices would be fixed too high, 
as parties were receiving and paying away somebody 
else’s money for the moment; in interest of all con- 
cerned, a third impartial opinion should be taken 
before advance was made ; under existing circum- 
stances Estates 'Commissioners and Congested Districts 
Board could only question in limited number of 
cases, though, as Clinton sale had proved, some rents 
were not worth half the lowest zone price ; Irish rate- 
payers who were responsible for payments, if pur- 
chasing tenants failed to pay instalments, were not 
allowed any voice in transaction, 35211. 

Turbary. 

Bogs in this district were now almost exhausted, 
and this caused great loss and inconvenience, 35211. 


LOWRY, Rev. ANDREW — continued. 

Canadian Cattle. 

If restrictions on importation of Canadian cattle 
were removed in near future it would be another 
cause of serious loss to tenant-farmers, already handi- 
capped 1 'by competition from other countries, 35211. 

Emigration. 

Emigration was not peculiar to Ireland, but it was 
only country in the world whose population was 
declining through emigration; in other countries sur- 
plus population was emigrating ; even in Ulster emi- 
gration was as great as in South and West, 35226-30. 


M'KENNA, Veby Rev. EUGENE Canon. 

See pp. 12-13. 

Valuation and Rents of County Monaghan. 

Farms of County Monaghan were extremely highly 
rented, even after two judicial reductions ; it was 
highest rented county in Ireland; reason was that 
valuation began in 1848, and Castleblayney, Newry, 
and: Armagh Unions were last three finished in 
1864 and 1865 ; prices of farm produce had gone up in 
intervening years, because of Crimean and American 
Civil Wars ; 'agricultural valuation in Monaghan 
was £1 3s. 4 d. per Irish acre ; in Kildare £1 2s ; one 
result was that rents were very high ; in one case 
rent of five Irish acres was £6 7s. Id. in 1844; in 
1862 it was £7 18s. lid. ; in 1867 £11 18s. 8d. ; now 
it was £5 15s. ; there were eleven townlands in witness’ 
parish, average height being 700 to 800 feet above 
sea-level, with cold climate, in which nothing pro- 
gressed from middle of October to April ; land rented 
at £1 ian acre was only worth 19s., 35236-7.— Rent of 
one townland ninety years ago was 200 guineas; 
now, after second judicial lease, it was £126, a 
reduction of 40 per cent, on highest rent; about 
beginning of last century district was a good one for 
flax-growing, when ground was well cultivated ; while 
that continued rents were increased, and never lowered 
after ; in eleven townlands mentioned, comprising 
35,000 acres, there were about 200 families ; even 
second term rents were high ; an evicted tenant named 
Duffy had been reinstated, but had never been able 
to make rent out of his holding, 35238.— Valuation 
was no test, as it was far too high ; district would 
require special treatment by 'Congested Districts 
Board, ox some other body, 35240. 

Industries. 

Formerly there was a great deal of spinning, 
weaving, bleaching, and corn milling for wheat, 
35240.— In 1876 corn-growing and milling were at 
lowest ebb, 35242. 

Turbary. 

Loss of turbary had cleared out a great many people ; 
in one case tenant had bog when rent was £2 15s., 
but when rent was raised to £4 10s. 0 d. was taken 
away and he was charged Is. a perch, afterwards 
being raised to Is. 3<Z., and then 2s., 35243.— In case 
of 80 per cent, of people turf was exhausted, 35244.— 
For fuel they either cut rods or went a distance and 
paid 4s. 6 d. a perch to people who had a few acres of 
bog, 35245. 

Compulsory Purchase and Abolition of Zones. 

There should be compulsory purchase at a fair 
price, not on high second term rents ; zones for poor 
land should be abolished, if not people would not 
be able to pay annuities ; want of security was great 
obstacle to increased energy, for if a man failed to 
pay his rent all his property in the land was gone ; 
witness gave examples to prove necessity for com- 
pulsory sale and inspection ; at a certain sale, seven- 
teen years before, inspector from Land Commission 
had refused to sanction price of some holdings, as 
they were uneconomic; afterwards agent 'had tried 
to coerce tenants into paying difference to landlords, 
which was illegal ; one great benefit of sale was 
confidence and encouragement given by proprietorship ; 
a man from Scotland purchased about one and a half 
acres of land which had been bog and built a good 
house on it. After a while he returned to Scotland, 
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M'KENNA, Veey Rev. Canon — continued. 

and house sold for £50 ; judicial lease had been 18s., 
but landlord raised it to £1, and changed lease from 
present to future tenancy ; case was taken to court, 
•and judge made him present tenant at rent of £1 ; 
in another case same landlord wanted to change 
second-term judicial rents to first term rents, to 
increase purchase price ; to save the people from such 
things compulsory purchase at a fair price was the 
only remedy, 35245. 

Future Tenancies. 

System of future tenancies was very objectionable ; 
out of about 580 farmers in the parish 92 had pur- 
chased under Ashbourne-Balfour Acts, and 60 or 70, 
or more, were future tenants ; most of these were in 
a terrible condition, as rack-rents of thirty years ago 
were perpetuated, and people could not get judicial 
leases ; rent was paid by sons or daughters in America 
or elsewhere, 35245. 

High Purchase Prices. 

High purchase prices were caused by disproportion 
between supply and demand ; few farms came into 
the market, and high prices were offered for these 
by people who had been out of Ireland but wished 
to spend their last days there ; so they offered prices 
which farmers could not give ; in one case farm was 
sold for £100 when buildings on it were worth £200 ; 
landlord claimed £25 or £30 because he had given 
timber and 1 slates ; £100 was all the tenant got ; in 
another case young man had bought farm of ten acres 
for £145 ; rent was £9 5s. ; purchase money would not 
pay for house and fences or unexhausted manure ; 
it was a fallacy to suppose that high prices for 
35245 WaS pro °^ f and was valuable in Ireland, 


M'EVOY, Mr. JOHN. 

See pp. 13-14. 

Agricultural Scheme oe Department of 
Agriculture. 

Scheme was working well through County Down 
but poorest districts did not benefit, as people were 
£ Ve stock -' p° 0r districts should 
ImJKmSi ^ der Congested Districts Board, who 
might help with cattle-breeding stock, 35247.— Agri- 
cultural Department had now entire charge of all 

iw, ‘j.JrT 1 ,? ave as “ st >=» to Shows, assisted 
with caff le breeding gave prizes for growing Sag best 
bept cottages, and beat , Lpt smaff .Ks, ®252^ 
There were no scheduled areas in County 
Ste-aESaS” 1 £h“°\ “““""t® 1 to agricultural 

rate 50253-4.— Scheme had been prepared by Denari- 
her taJ dS 50 ” te<! ‘fa *° PMta* Lm- 

aftlS? Z17 t C ° Ul ? < S nljr b6 ”“ i<>wl schemes, 

s they were too poor to benefit by others, 35255-7 

Premium .hoars were doing a i-eat deal of 


Roads. 

Z&’SSStBZsfcZSZsS ■ 

because of want of funds, 35250. ^ applications 
Tillage. 

f«S « SL” “of K S ®*‘ w 

under tillage, 35262, 35266-7. ^ Co ' unty D<>wn was 


QUIN, Very Rev. Canon. 

See pp. 14-17. 

Congestion. 

trim, Mayo, Galway S3 S"* 9 of 

benefits of Congest^ 


QUIN, Very Rev. Canon — continued. 


tenants had bought out under different Acts, 35270. — 
Average valuation of holdings in South Armagh was 
less than £4 ; most were from £4 down to £1 ; moun- 
tain regions were all congested ; Lower Few was not 
congested ; even if people got land in congested por- 
tions for nothing they could not make living out of 
it, 35273. — 'South Armagh should 'he scheduled as con- 
gested, 35274-35276. — .Witness considered this Commis- 
sion, as important .as Bessborough Commission before 
Act of 1881, and hoped 1 it would have far-reaching re- 
sults, 25275. — Congested Districts Board would be 
more serviceable and profitable to South Armagh than 
Estates Commissioners, 35277. 


Land Purchase. 

Witness had negotiated! for nearly 3,000 tenants 
directly with landlords .and agents ; recently Cap- 
tain Alexander’s estate at Forkhill had been pur- 
chased ; there were 692 holdings ; 559 of these were 
rented under £4, and down ,to £2 and £1 ; 113 hold- 
ings ranged from £4 to £10 ; about twenty were 
above £10; Johnson Estate, .alongside, had 250 hold- 
ings; of these 207 were under £4, forty -three be- 
tween £4 and £10, and two above £10 ; on Littledale 
estate, out of sixty-seven holdings, fifty-nine were 
under £4, .and eight between £4 and £10, 35271. — 
All these were sold; but Richardson’s estate, dose to 
Bessbrook, though sold, was not yet signed ; average 
was much the same ; on some estates near Crossma- 
glen average would be less, 35272.— .Prices had gone 
up very much under Act of 1903 ; about six or seven 
years ago witness had negotiated purchase of Rev. 
Mr. Glenny’s estate at Wiarrenpoint ; seventeen years’ 
purchase was given on second-term rents ; Mrs. 
Qumn s estate was purchased at same rate, 35305. — 
Alexander’s Estate was purchased, after two years’ 
negotiations, under Act of 1903, at 22'£ years’ pur- 
diase ; Listurgan sold at 23£ years’ purchase, Mr. 
Richardson’s at 20| years’ purchase on first term 
rents ; Mr. Littledale’s sold at 23 years’ purchase ; 
bonus m addition to all these ; for good land 241 
years purchase was equitable, but extravagant foi 
congested land ; good lands had sold, and landlords 
were holding out for high prices on bad lands ; if 
congested districts were not dealt with soon there 
would be greater row than in 1881 ; witness sug- 
gested no bonus on sales of 24£ years’ purchase, but 
°? 18 years P urchase there should be a bonus of 
about 20 per cent. ; 22 years’ purchase should receive 
14 or 15 per cent. ; af this were done, congested areas 
™ ” ,be |old. 35312._Bad lands Always had 

small holdings, 35313.— So bonus should be regulated 
m inverse ratio to quality of land, 35317.— Congested 
of^hei ^ 01 hWW tr6at< fi specia % favourably, instead 
aJk,W f Jl 1 k ^’ - hey Tf re ’ owil) f landlords 
extravagant prices ; Mr. SprouTe, of Sperrin, 
Tyrone ’ was offering his estate at 273 years’ 
purchase, reserving the shooting; witness had 
35318 L^dW * ro “ iim f 244 years’ purchase, 
n^ 1 W L ^ dl + d i S ^ ld “f 6 lose ’ ter >aiit should 
m,, i ’ Sta t e sl^.nld make up deficiency, 35319-21 

sale ®., in his district Witness bad 
g6 ^ Kally speaking, reasonable, but 
S™ W ® T ® not; as an example, Colonel 
Hutcheson Poe, of County Tyrone, was asking 
26i years purchase for a bogland estate nine miles 

the I1 l«rD.e«t 1 ' J ' ay 4 althoUgh the Ho P e Esta te adjoining, 
the largest m the county, had been sold at seventeen 
years purchase; he was finally offered 22A vears’ 
purchase, but refused it; other landlords also’ refused 
5“ * ***“ 8etwee u landlords 
K v’.l ? r '„ B<,rd -’ agent fro ” tetterlenny, 
? Oomimssiouers firing rent, as the, 
represented State, which advanced the monev • 

rf a” au‘Sn’“‘ !klr S 3 appointed for settlement 
oil “It Question , once the land question was settled 
all other things would follow, 35323-4. 


wfliMa-ijou DISTRICTS JdOARD 


• xoj.n,dtoJ.a JOOARD 

Commissioners. 




It was disadvantage to have two Boards d™™ 
same class of work in same county, 35278 —If new 
Bill passed Congested Districts Board would hare 

S'S'S Ss^, te 1 “ Te ’ r the f 

h.ndin| over 
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QUIN, Very Rev. Canon — continued. 


BELL, Mr. W. R. 


bodies should co-operate in working for the good of 
Ireland, 35281. — Board should be confined to area 
where there was congestion ; Commissioners should 
keep to non-congested areas, 35282. — Estates Commis- 
sioners had many functions besides the relief of 
congestion, 35285. 


Migration — Industries, 

Large grazing farms of Louth and Meath might be 
cut up for purposes of migration ; but people of 
those districts might well object that they had plenty 
of poor people who had been evicted in 1847 and 
later, who had the first claim on those lands ; witness 
maintained that there was no need for migration if 
industries were established and encouraged, 35287. 
— In Bessbrook there was a mill that employed 2,600 
girls — only very few men were employed as 

mechanics ; about 1874 Bessbrook quarries were in 
working order and paying out £1,000 a week ; Mr. 
Richardson had. let the quarries to a man named 
Sturgeon for ten years, at £100 a year ; they had 
never been worked since ; they could now be re-opened, 
as lease was up, and they were back in Mr. Richard- 
son’s hands, 35287. — Mr. Sturgeon had leased quarries 
with object of preventing competition against his own 
quarries in Newry, 35288-92. — In Lislea district there 
was a good quarry — if developed it would give employ- 
ment to 200 or 300 hands ; stone was excellent for 
setts, as it was very hard, and, if properly worked, it 
would give employment in neighbourhood, and pre- 
vent necessity for migration, 35293. — There were 
skilled workers belonging to neighbourhood ; all that 
was wanted was capital, 35295-305. — Bonus on output 
for the year would be a good way of encouraging the 
quarries, 35305. — Shirt-making had been established 
in Mullaghbawn , and Father Johnston had under- 
taken to work it out ; branch had also been established 
in Dundalk, but had failed ; Mullaghbawn industry 
was now giving employment to eighty or a hundred 
girls, earning from eight to ten shillings a week ; in 
Crossmaglen a crochet and other needlework industry 
had been started by Very Rev. Canon M'Geehy, and 
that employed from one hundred to two hundred ; if 
these and similar industries were developed they 
would be more comfortable at home than if they 
migrated to Meath or Louth, 35305. 


M QUILL, Mr. JAMES. 

See p. 18. 

Congestion. 

i District south of Newry was congested ; in Forkhill 
Electoral Division average valuation of townland of 
Carrigans was £3 8s., and of Cloughcara £3 12s. ; 
in Jonesboro’ division average valuation of Carrick- 
braad was £3 18s., of Dromdmta £4 2s. ; in Killeavy 
division Townahawn had £3 13s., and Bellinliss 
£4 7s., and in Lathbergt division Lathbergt townland 
was £2 18s., and Maphoner £2 13s., and Tullama- 
crene £4 Is. ; land for migration was wanted to 
•relieve congestion in these places, 35325.— In these 
districts there were no areas which could be taken for 
enlargement of 'holdings, 35326-8.— And four electoral 
districts of Forkhill, Killeavy, Jonesboro’ and Lath- 
bergt should be scheduled, as in Forkhill 82 per 
cent, of the holdings were under £10 valuation, in 
Jonesboro’ 85 per cent., and in Killeavy 81 per cent., 
35332-3. — In Lathbergt nearly 90 per cent, of 
holdings were under £10 valuation ; these districts 
should be scheduled in order to have uneconomic 
holdings attended to, 35334-5. 


Drainage. 

Arterial drainage would make more land available 
as there was much wet lowland, 35329-30. 


Valuation. 

Holdings with average valuation of £3 8s. to £4 li 
y ^ d .?. er ^ead vacation of from 14s. to 16s 
35338. — Dividing valuation by population would g< 
about 30s. per head valuation, 35339. 


See j>p. 18-19. 

Congestion. 

Southern portion of County Armagh was poorest 
part of county, Jonesboro, Killeavy, Forkhill, Lath- 
bergt ; county schemes worked well in better 
portions of county, but in poorer portions premium 
bulls had not been taken up at .all, and these areas 
were scheduled ; assistance might be obtained, 35340. — 
As Department would have supplemental schemes for 
them, 35343. — In electoral divisions of Jonesboro’ 
and Killeavy area was 13,852 acres, including 3,000 
acres of mountain, and population was 4,482; in 
other districts population was as dense, 35369. 

Cattle Breeding, etc. 

In poorer parts bulls could not be obtained ; finally 
Department lent £60 for purchase of a bull, about 
three years ago, and it had done much good, 35342. — 
Witness handed in maps showing portions of district 
without premium bulls, as people were too poor to 
buy them ; also reports of working of schemes, 
35373-4. — Boards of Guardians had purchased good 
boars, and were in that way improving breed of pigs, 
35344. — Horse-breeding had suffered badly, as until 
this year Department had refused to subsidise half- 
bred hunter sires ; they had now, however, agreed to 
do it, 35344. 

Itinerant Instructors and Experimental Plots. 

Itinerant instructors were doing much good in dis- 
trict; they stayed about three weeks in one place, 
and young and middle-sg-d farmers attended and 
received valuable instruction; experimental plots had 
so far not been a great success ; a better plan would 
be to have several months’ continuous instruction ; but 
it took twelve months to get round county, 35345-56. 

Industries. 

Mullaghbawn Shirt Factory had been assisted by 
County Committfee ; salaries of two instructresses 
from Manchester had been paid by them, 35356— 
Poultry-breeding had greatly improved ; local shows 
gave prizes to encourage the people to improve stock, 
35357. — Egg stations had been a success, 35359. — 
Scheme was similar to that carried out by Congested 
Districts Board in West of Ireland, 35361.— New 
blood had to be constantly introduced, or breed of 
poultry would not improve, 35363-6.— Flax-growing 
had been revived in southern portion of county; 
County Committee offered prizes for flax, and there 
were 180 entries last year, 35368.— New industries 
should only be subsidised for a time, they should then 
succeed on their own merits, 35370.— Mullaghbawn 
Shirt Factory had been subsidised by Armagh County 
Committee until it was well started, 35371-2. 


LENNON, Mr. JOHN. 

See p. 20. 

Means of Transit. 

Road-making should be encouraged, and railway 
should be constructed from Newry to Castlewellan 
via Mayobridge .and Hilltown, 35377. 

Land Purchase. 

iniv^ 11685 k new estate which was sold before Act of 
!903 at fifteen years’ purchase ; another estate was 
offered since Act of 1903, and landlord wanted 27| 
years ; farmers desired to become owners at fair 
price ; there should be inspection in all cases, 35377. 

Tillage on Witness’s Farm. 

Witness farmed about seventy acres, with 
valuation of £41, 35376-Witness tilled all 
his farm except four or five acres, 35379. 
—Good deal of land was reclaimed, and rota- 
tion of crops was observed ; cattle were stall-fed on 
a small Male, but that was not general practice in 
neighbourhood, 35381-90-.— Stock carried was about 
five milch cows, four two-year-olds, five or six year- 
olds, and three horses, 35392— Witness bred his own 
two-year-olds, and kept them beyond that if he did 
not need money, 35393-8. — There was enough manure 
made, with the addition of artificial manure, 3539g. 
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Compulsion should be on landlord as to selling 
price and on tenant at a fair price, 35401-2.— If land- 
lord and tenant disagreed ias to value, Inspector, or 
some tribunal, would have to settle price, 35403-4. 

O’HARE, Mu. JOHN. 

See pp. 20-2. 

Itinerant Instructors of Department of. 

Agriculture. 

Lectures held under auspices of Department had 
been, as a rule, failures, as they were not attended 
W people whom they were meant to benefit ; the 
instruction was too technical and impractical, and only 
young boys came to amuse themselves, though in a 
limited way some spirit of inquiry had been roused 
a ^ ng s° me farmers, 35405.— Witness’s quarrel was 
with the system, not with instruction, 35406— He 
did not agree with Mr. Bell’s evidence that lectures 
had done much good, 35411-14— Lectures might be 
made usefui if properly conducted, 35415— Theory 
S£n£ by metical tenon. 

Congestion. 

District should be scheduled as congested, as 
roads were bad, peat was scarce, and there were no 
industries ; even granite quarries had ceased to give 
employment to large numbers of workers ; rates were 
nigh , Department of Agriculture required onepennv 
P ou ° d > which was spent on unsuccessful in- 
^ ^ l d J* much better ®P ent h y Con- 
I 5S} ?i8 Board on development of industries, 
f — i gS , wre mostl J smaU - and nearly .all 
, ad 3 l on ? and ***&■**» in America ; 
townhnd h l d ai t a of 570 acr es, valuation 
So 6 Jr/.’ a T r T a ^l £4 ' 70; had area of 

valuation £495, average £4-80 per head ; 
Carrickmacstay, area 515 'acres, valuation £299 Is 
3 f tS1 ‘ 7 ~ T i iese conditi °ns were repr<> 
d ““ d m other townlands; Turmonbarry was Iven 
worse, as valuation was only £2-15, 35435— Whole 

mi3 a t ren: i 0111 ? E,ural was not so bad as that, but 
many townlands were quite as had, 35436-39 


If Congested Districts Board took charge of dis- 
tnct, industries should be started, 35423— lustruc- 
and 1 ,\ sudl mdustnes as lace work, machine-knitting 
£ild r eS£?UnS 1 S \ 0uld be g^en ; encouragement 

L W Lr J PSr anted C wRh S T“^ d 

wo and s 

Agricultural Teaching in National Schools 

be attaS" ft 
<” ^ * practical 

Emigration. 

*o E'ngtar^k'f'w’ 15 ’ P<>0pI<> ^ *»» <™»T 

iug; LiT’eSSlS tAT"* adr liT - 

35432-4. ’ Ut tie majority did not, 

Land Purchase. 

in disttXt, SSSrd^and^enS If 0 ™* ° n 

able to come to terms, M440. * * bad ,been un - 

CoMPULSION. 

-SlSrSi*. tet tST 1 "rt* to sea at rea- 


MURPHY, Rev. R. J. 

See pp. 23-7. 

Congestion. 

1 Entire barony of Lower Mourne was congested dis- 
- trict under definition of Land Act of 1903; from 
r Newcastle, at one end, to Kilkeel river at the other, 
as two-thirds of all holdings in townlands in Union 
of Kilkeel were of £5 or under, 35450-1— Electoral 
divisions were Mullertown and Ballykeel, 35452- 
Total number of holdings was 1,381, of which 1,018 
were rated at £5 and under, 35453— In townland of 
Magheragh there were seventy-nine holdings, thirty- 
eight under £5 and forty-one over, 35454— In Upper 
Mourne, from Kilkeel to Causeway Water, bordering 
Kilbroney, down to Greencastle, there were c ortv 
townlands, and all were congested, but not to same 
1 extent as Lower Mourne, 35455-9— Causeway Water 
* was four miles outside Rostrevor, 35460— In Upper 
r Mourne holdings totalled 1,697, including mountain 

i and lowland, 894 were £5 and under, 35463. In 

[ mountain district there were 605 holdings, 387 were 
from £5 down, 35464. — In Lower Mourne there were 
^Li ort L hoM ^ s over £l0 ' onl J fourteen over £20, 
00465. Most land m both districts was poor, damp 
and moory, being all reclaimed, and still requiring 
draining and limeing, 35467— AH reclamation had 
been done by tenants, whose rent was raised as soon 
as they improved the land, 35468— There was r.o 
limestone, it was five or six miles away on little 
inlands near Greencastle, 35469-70— There was no 
untenanted land for enlargement of holdings and 
P e °P le , 'Y ould n °t migrate, 35473— If district were 

wS h 3 ’} nde L C ? ng , este 1 d Districts Board fishermen 
would be benefited, land would be reclaimed, and 
industries fostered, 35475. 

Drainage. 

Arterial drainage was not required, 35478.— -But 
tarm drainage was ; people themselves did not do it, 
because they worked at the stone trade, and it would 
not pay them to leave that and spend their time in 
reclaming the iand, 35479-82— If Congested Dis- 
tricts Board toot charge of the work the people of the 
holdings would help, 35483-5— If stone traje failed 

St 7 ? 1 “' i re dr “”age were carried 

354 °o-88— Land was cold and must be drained. 
a " d hmed afterwards, 35495— Prize system 
■ ,® n ?°urage people to drain their own farms 
no? if 1 ’ derfer . ed W1 *h their other work they would 
the exDenffi 6 35498 ;~ Grant proportionate to 

Tf j b ® P uch mor e effective, 35502— 

ITTk “ orJtt 

Industries. 

hngs Twir'&,r rr ^ men “T* do urteen ’shQ- 

S2S- SS5J&VWS JSSz 
Sx“d 7 ' ,?4 

catt le-hreding and stock had 
Emigration. 

190^3^3^18— It^was ^nme^err °t e “ igration since 

years of last century, 35520. g ater than m closing 
Turbary. 

little comuensation and had 8 0t very 

coal, 35521-6. now to bu y expensive 
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MURPHY, Rev. R J. — continued. 


Land Purchase. 

Most of the small holdings of district had been 
sold through Estates Commissioners at from twenty- 
one to twenty-four years’ purchase, though final 
settlement had not yet been made, 35531. — Mountain 
sold at 20 years’ purchase and was put under ia Com- 
mittee of Tenants, 35532-3. — Tenants had not received 
vesting orders and landlord had not received' money, 
so farmers were peasant proprietors, paying interest 
on purchase, 35534-5. — Small farmers could not do 
without mountain to graze sheep, 35536. — Sporting 
rights on mountain were reserved by landlord, 35537. 
— Trustees would engage herd for the mountains and 
tenants would pay so much per head for sheep, 
35538. — Committee of Trustees had been nominated 
and sent to Land Commission, 35539. — There had 
been inspection, as all the tenants had not agreed 
to buy at the price, twenty-one to twenty-four years’ 
purchase, so estate had to be valued by Estates 
Commission, 35543-6. — It had not been represented 
to Commissioners that much of estate was congested, 
35547. — They were waiting for their decision regard- 
ing the one-fourth minority who did not agree to buy, 
35548. — Tenants had had no rights to the mountain, 
which was let by landlord to a certain man, who 
sub-let it for sheep-grazing at so much per head, 
35550-5. — After sale mountain would belong to ten- 
ants as a whole, and trustees would represent tenant 
and landlord; they would decide number of sheep to 
be allowed and price per head, 35556. — Payment for 
sheep would, pay annuity for whole mounta : n after 
purchase, 35558, 35566. — Trustees were to be respon- 
sible to Estates Commissioners for payment of an- 
nuity on purchase-money, 35563.— There would be a 
general vesting order to trustees of tenants, 35565. — 
Tenants would be responsible, through trustees as 
their agents ; if sheep went down trustees had power 
to resign, 35567-71. — This mountain included whole 
of Barony of Mourne Mountains, 35572.— If there 
were surplus after annuity was paid trustees would 
be bound to refund to tenants, 35573. — As agreement 
to that effect would have to be made, 35574.— If there 
were a struggle between trustees and tenants, trustees 
would have to give in, 35576-8. — Sheep-rearing was 
probably as lasting an industry as farming, 35579. — 
Tenants acquired prospective right for grazing on 
mountain after signing agreement, 35582.— Though 
definite 'agreement as to number of sheep to be grazed 
was not made, 35584. 

Reclamation of Land. 

There was no untenanted land for enlargement of 
holdings, and people would not migrate as they were 
too much attached to their holdings, but many hold- 
ings might be improved if waste land was reclaimed, 
35585-90. — Waste land that might be reclaimed was 
that from the foot of the mountain down to the 
valley, heather, stones, and moor, but if people had 
other work to do it would not be worth while trying 
to reclaim this, 35591-7. 

Railways. 

People far from a market town suffer for want of 
transit facilities ; this would be remedied if line were 
made to Kilkeel, or from Mourne to Newry, 35598-9. 
— There was railway from Newry to Warrenpoint ; 
extension to Rostrevor would greatly benefit fisheries 
also, 35602-3. — Railway had been mapped out, but 
nothing came of it, 35604-5. 


Large number of men depended on fishing for a 
living, white fish in winter and herring in summer; 
but fisheries were declining, 35606. — Steam trawling 
Lad destroyed the winter fishing, 35608. — Conse- 
quently about one hundred fishermen go to "Scotch 
•summer fishing, 35609. — Questions had been asked in 
Parliament about the trawling, 35614-9. — Trawlers 
fished within three-mile limit, coming at night, and 
making off quickly, and Fishery Board had not taken 
steps to prevent it, 35615-8.— Mr. Green, head of 
Fishery Department, had been told about it ; he came 
to Wnackfort to inquire into need’ for safe slip for 
boats, and, though he promised help for both, nothing 
had yet been done, 35620-5, 35628-30. — Annalong used 
to be port for these fishermen, but it was now used 
by coasters taking away stone from congested areas, 


and fishermen could not get in, 35626. — Congested 
Districts Board could not help with regard to better 
tackle and boats, only Fishery Department could 
give assistance of that kind, 35635-6. — Makipg of slip 
at Wrackfort was most important consideration, £200 
was needed, 35638. 

Agricultural Department. 

Chief good done by Department was improvement 
of live stock ; people were beginning to see that bene- 
fits offered by Department were worth considerine. 
35639-42. * 


GREENE, Mr. CHARLES E. 

See pp. 27-9. 

Congestion. 

In electoral divisions of Castlewellan land was 
rough, rocky, and mountainous, and population was 
declining ; they should be treated as congested, to 
enable advances to be made for improvement of 
dwellings, etc. ; of small occupiers under £20 valua- 
tion, 40 per cent, of money so advanced should be free 
gift ; remainder should ibe re-payable on easv terms, 
35644. J ’ 

Fisheries. 

Fishermen of Ardglass, Killough, Strangford ‘and 
Portaferry needed help to procure good fishing boats 
and gear, as profits of fisheries were all being secured 
by Scotch, Manx, and Arklow boats; coastline from 
Dundrum to Cloughey should be scheduled in order 
to give this assistance, 35646. — Coast should even be 
scheduled as far as Donaghadee, 35649-51.— Mr. H. 
M'Grath, of Portaferry, ar.d Mr. E. M'Quaid, of 
Ardglass, had sent in statements ; former was parti- 
cularly acquainted with fishing requirements, and 
had done all he could to assist in developing them, 
but all the money that had been secured from De- 
partment since 1899 was £138, for erection of small 
pier at Portaferry, 35653.— Mr. Green had offered 
loans under Fishermen’s Loans Act, but people" had 
not been able to accept, as security was required, and 
they could not get it ; fishermen complained greatly 
of depredations of trawlers and inadequate protec- 
tion ; they asked that three-mile limit might be ex- 
tended to five, 35656-7. — Share system enabled poor 
men to get boats; security was not required, and 
boat remained property of public body giving it out ; 
1 ”f c a 2“® nts r) repayable as fishery progressed, 

35658-62.— Scheme of insurance had been started to 
protect Department against loss of boats, 35665. 


Improvement of housing accommodation was 
greatly needed ; money could be borrowed from Board 
of Works, but proportion of what was required should 
be free gifts, for which there was precedent in La- 
bourers Act, 35665.— Small farmers under £5 valua- 
tnm needed assistance as much as 'labourers, 35666-8. 

Labourers oottages were being erected in Down- 
paurick Rural District, but small farmers should not 
be neglected, 35671.— In district where holdings were 
small there was not same opening for labourers’ cot- 
tages as where holdings were large, 35674.— In small 
holding districts inducements ought to be given for 
improvement of houses, 35676— Prizes were offered 
to cottagers under County .Scheme, but not to small 
occupiers, 35677— Labourers Act was one of most 
beneficial Acts ever passed, 35679— Corresponding 
^ c V o a n nta 7. e \ sh 1 0uld be extended to small farmer class'! 
35680— Subsidy W<mld h6 ]better than P rize scheme 


Valuation and Population. 

Schedules showing decrease in population since 
1881, and valuation of electoral divisions of Castle- 
wellan, Dunmore, Rosconnor, and Seaforde, 35686 


Industries. 

In district there was iron ore of good quality, and 
in Dundrum there was said to be coal, lead, and 
silver mine; in Kilbeggan there was coal deposit; 
if these were developed emigration would be pre- 
vented, 35686— If money were given to start, and 
give necessaxy instructions, capital would probably 
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be found in district ; only industry -at present was 
Castlewellan Quarry ; it needed development and up- 
to-date machinery ; it could then employ fen times 
as many people as at present, 35688. — Iron ore had 
been shipped to North of England not more than ten 
years before, 35690. 


DONNELLY, Rev. J. J. 


Fisheries. 

Ardglass had formerly about 400 fishing boats, .and 
annual value of fish was about £60,000 ; now earlier 
taking of fish prevented herring fully maturing, and 
reputation of Ardglass was affected, 35693, 35710-11, 
35713, 35772. — Fishermen said there should be a 
close season for Ardglass from 1st January to 25th 
May, as fishing was being threatened with total de- 
struction owing to invasion of Scotch and English 
fleets before fish was fully matured, 35693, 35702, 
35713, 35760, 35775, 35778.— Trawlers were doing much 
damage along the Ardglass coast, notwithstanding 
efforts of Government ito prevent their coming, with- 
in three-mile limit, 35693, 35774, 35782. — Steam 
trawlers were all owned by foreigners, 35746. — 
Trawling limit should be increased from three miles 
to six miles, -as in consequence of natural ditch 
formed by tides iat Dundrum Bay within three- 
mile limit, fish congregated there, and trawling tore 
up these shoals, 35693, 35760, 35779. — Extension of 
three-mile limit was an international question, 
35703,. — Government made periodical inquiries, but 
nothing ever came of them, 35693, 35699 1 , 35700, 
35759. — Questions had also been asked in Parlia- 
ment, but with no result, 35698, 35755.— About 
thirty-five years ago Government had spent about 
£25,000 in erecting a quay, but the work was incom- 
plete, 'because a dangerous rock called Churn Rock 
had not been removed ; fishermen were very much 
afraid of this rock ; they asked that it should be re- 
moved, 35693, 35704. — Representations about Churn 
Reck had been brought before Department of Agri- 
culture, but with no result, 35721.— Not much money 
was required .to remove it, -and it would not in any 
wiay damage the pier, as it was quite detached, and 
did not protect the harbour, 35722-35. — Ardglass was 
fishing market for Cloughey Harbour, Portavogie, 
and Kilktel, 35693.— Curing station would be a great 
benefit to the fishermen, 35693, 35705-7.— Nets with 
large mesh ancl nets with small mesh would be re- 
quired if close season was not established, as 
they could then compete with English and 
Scotch fishermen by beginning fishing .as early 
as they did, 35693, 35704, 35772, 35778.— 

Formerly three steaim-boats plied between Eng- 
land and Ardglass, and herring sold for from 
£1 to £2 per mease; now average price was 
7s. 6 d. per mease; 35707. -^Scotch and English boats 
made good .business of fishing, because they had good 
io nd , C r° U . ld 1 f ? lloW round in an T weather, 
35709-12.— If Ardglass men had same class of boats 
•they also could, follow fish round, 35713.— About 100 
o rn ,lx>ats fished in Ardglass Harbour, 

30 /30-a.— f ishermen were very anxious to get larger 
boats and to have machinery which .Scotch and Eng- 
lish boats had for hauling up nets, 35745.— Only 
of Ardglass, out o{ 
Sj— M “ d “ th « 1 ^»*°ur, 35749.— Ardglass men 

depended on sea tor lieeiiliood ; dnrinS irinfer 
months thej sa.led 35714._Thej started preparing 
boats in March, .and season ended in October ; thei 
they became sailors m foreign vessels, 35765.— For- 
merly they were able to make good living during 
winter by white fishing, but steam trawlers’ had de- 
coyed that, 35767-8. — They now began fishi^ in 
or A P nl > but their nets were not small enough 
72 f ll + y as p cotcd > ,and English beats, 35770- 

'?■ "Formerly towards end of season fish were c audit 

SE* S »» M to go ™t S“ 

mues 35774.— Even if limit of trawling was ex- 

W<mld have to go to sea ™ winter if 
white fishing were not successful, 35782 —Removal 

h J°^ aTd St fr, from B^jWon and KilX 
had been veiy bad for fishermen, as trawlem wem 
more daring than: ever, 35782-3. ' Were 


DONNELLY, Rev. J. J. — continued. 

Congestion. 

Portavogie should be limit of scheduled district, 
not Cloughey, as that was quite as needy district, 
35699. 


MORROW, Mr. ANDREW. 

See pp. 33-5. 

Agricultural Schemes. 

Itinerant instructor! hjeld! classes and conducted 
experiments all over country ; there were about 100 
experimental plots ; agricultural classes were held in 
Downpatrick and Banbridge, 35785. — There were also 
poultry, horticulture and bee schemes ; shows were 
subsidised, and there were schemes for small farmers 
and for cottages erected under Labourers Acts, 35786. 
— Small holdings scheme was divided into three 
classes, labourers’ cottages, holdings under £25 and 
holdings under £50, prizes of fruit trees and potatoes 
to value of 12s. 6d. were given for best-kept labourer’s 
cottage in Downpatrick Union, 35787-8. — £5 holdings 
were classed under £25 valuation, as very few entered 
under lower classification, 35790, 35809-11. — Experi- 
mental plots were seed tests ; people were much 
interested ; report of 1906 was much sought after, 
35792-5. — Average attendance at classes was thirty to 
forty farmers or fanners’ sons, 35796-7. — Kilkeel 
Rural District had fared worse than rest of county 
under schemes ; it was difficult to get anyone to 
keep a bull, as district was so poor, 35799-800. — Poor 
districts should have more help than rich ones, if 
money was available, 35803. — Supplementary scheme, 
independent of general scheme, should be arranged 
and worked through County Committee, 35804-5. — 
Department had special powers in scheduled areas to 
aid County Committee, 35807.— Special attention 
should be paid to poorer districts in agriculture and 
industries, .and larger proportionate grant made to 
them, 35808. — Labourers’ Cottage Competition in- 
cluded cottage with garden of one statute acre, 35812-3. 
—There was no class between that and £25 valuation, 
35814. — In labourers’ classes there were ten or twelve 
entries for three or four prizes, 35815. — When next 
class was fixed below £15 valuation there were so few 
entries that it was decided to raise it to £25, 35820-3. 
— Scheme for £50 valuation was well advertised in 
eleven newspapers, 35826.— County Committee held 
meetings in Belfast, 35827. — 'Royal Ulster Agricultural 
society was for whole of Ulster, 35829.— Only Antrim 
rad Doto subscribed to if, 35830.— Sum .at disposal 
of County Committee for whole county was about 
£3,400, 35831. — Flax scheme had been put out, as it 
was not successful ; there was prize for best scutched 
flax, but when it was brought to market only two 
men would buy ; nobody would give proper price for 
good, well-cleaned flax, 35835-42.— It was worth two 
or three shillings a stone more than the people got 
for it, 35839. — Flax cultivation would increase if 
proper prices were paid, 35836. — There were markets 

at Castlewellan, Rathfriland, and Newry, 35844. 

Brices were not regulated by quality and clearness ; 
buyers would not give proper prices, 35845-6. 

Technical Classes. 

Manual instruction was given, and there were 

domestic economy classes, 35847. —Carpentry work was 

L a l gh 7 cSo ev ™ ln » s ’ under supervision of practical 
man, 35848.— There were two sets of tools, and classes 
i° r Sl i Wee ^~* hre ® ni S hts at one class and 
three at another, 35850. -Upper and Lower Mourne 
had had no classes so far, as all centres had not yet 
^.r^"’, 35851 ; 2 ^ diffi oulty in poor districts 
r»v fc M get i P a r S \° hold classes in; in Poor district 
^ 7 w j ge clas , s was held in National School; 
ervnn™ ay °^ ldge and) successful domestic 

daS f S , r rS held ; 35853.— Manuel instruc- 
tion scheme had been tried for three years, 35854 — 
There were four agricultural and three technical in- 
3^^ 01 'w-^ 5855 '^ But i, °^ ly one man ual instructor, 
W u h °^ ght ltlnerant instruction one of 

j v* had ever C0I ue into county, 35859.— 
"T* kst y + eaT •* Dr omaxa and Hills- 
CrossJur to Ball iuahinch and 

i 35g62 - 5 -— Wheelbarrows, plain gates, any- 
thing belonging to farms were made at classes, and 
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MORROW, Mr. ANDREW — continued. 

'pupils learnt liow to handle tools, 36872-5. — Classes 
were principally attended by farmers’ sons, also 
labourers’ sons, in Hillsborough and Dromara, 35876. 
— If there were more tools and benches instructor 
could double his classes, 35877. — Domestic economy 
classes had been started at Kilkeel, and instruction 
was also being given in embroidery and drawn thr ead 
work, 35878. — Classes had also been held at Rostrevur 
and Hilltown, 35879. — There was one instructress, and 
about seven centres, 35881. — Technical scheme was 
small one — £200 from Department and £100 from 
county, 35882. — Preliminary training of manual in- 
struction should be given in National schools, 
35883. 

Fishing. 

Mr. M'Grath had sent up strong resolution to 
Fishery Commissioners as to slip, giving boats on 
share system, and trawling off County Down ; Depart- 
ment had answered that they could not help, and 
that County Down got fair proportion of protection 
against trawling by the “Helga,” 35824. 


M'ALEENAN, Mr. JOHN. 

See pp. 35-7. 

Congestion. 

Witness’s knowledge confirmed evidence given by 
Father Murphy and by Father Lowiy, in Newry, as 
to congestion in Lower Moume ; not one-fifth of 
holdings were life-supporting; land was very poor, 
and no improvement of holdings would enable holders 
Ji ve on them without other means of existence, 
o588/. 

Industries. 

Poorness of soil was compensated for by natural 
resources in way of mines and minerals ; if they were 
developed there would be occupation for all ; people 
were enterprising and would take shares if industries 
could be opened up ; there were quarries at Castle- 
weilan and Hilltown ; latter granite was cheaper and 
inferior, and it was difficult to place it on market 
owing to difficulties of transport, 35887.— If modem 
machinery were erected local effort would find half 
cost, if Government gave other half, and demand for 
stone w °uM be increased without reducing demand for 
labour, 35888-92 —There was no local capital avail- 
able, as men who had money had no knowledge of 
quarrying, 35893.— Dundrum was port for shipping 
stone , Newcastle would be more convenient if railway 
continued to pier ; railway from Newry through Hill- 
town would tap quarries and deliver at the sea, 36896. 

™ me , from Mayobridge, between Hilltown 
P»1.3 a n h -? lan ^ O n a r, Cr0S ^ the Bann River down to 
at > 5897 iTp°°£ bmldln g sand was found 

tW CO w b r 6 chea P 1 y conveyed to Belfast 

there would be market for it, 35898— Light railway 
would give cheap and easy transit, 35899— Dechomet 
Mountain Mines had been worked by an English 
company for some years, but they could not make it 
E 35899-902— New railway 
SfS+^ btld 5? Castlewellan ran near it, and it 
T b ? ^ hl1 ® tr 7 in g to restart it, 35902-4 — 

^strb?bv H en m T7 of development of in- 
Act te of 1fi^ d S ding / nfair r f nts ’ 35904— Under 
phL * n ’ • • and mmerals became vested in 

S p?bh?Z™If S n" erS ’ 3nd COul L d be used in interests 

ot public for public purposes ; but that was not the 
The If eS f ta f e - S S0ld under A sbbourne Act, 35905-8 — 
ine ore of this mine was excellent, and it ought to 
3S909 1 iq Pr °n erly - Started ’ and with transit facilities, 
wir J Quam f were not working, first, because 5 
want of proper transit facilities, secondly because 
of want of proper machinery; if thesTwere suSd 
3S923 Scotland and olsoShepe 

capitaHonnd, 3S937.«._Cre P p*hS»ird ten 
made to Department of Agriculture in Dublin 
spectmg these quarries, 35942. " m re " 

MULLAGHAN, Rev. D. " 

See pp. 37-8. 

Congestion. 

ti0M,- P ato SO0 K iMte^ r 'S e 783 «1„- 


MULLAGHAN, Rev. D. — continued. 

ox Great Britain did not send home money people 
were reduced to misery; not twenty per cent, of far- 
mers of district subsisted on products of land, 35944. 
— They depended on earnings from children abroad; 
money made by women of family at embroidery, 
etc., and sheep grazing; latter industry was threat- 
ened because of large catchment areas made over to 
Belfast W ater Companies, without compensation to 
tenants, 35945. — No arrangement had been made in 
leases about tenants’ right to mountain grazing, but 
it had been custom for many years, 35946-7— Belfast 
Waterworks had appropriated large areas; also Port- 
adown Water Company had done so; some portions 
had been walled in, 35950-51— This would affect a 
great number of sheep farmers, 35952.— There were 
no large farms in neighbourhood that could be di- 
vided for enlargement of small holdings; even if 
there were farmers would want to divide them among 
their own children; even as it was, sub-division was 
going on, and there was danger of as great conges- 
tion as ever, 35962-4. 


H.AILWATS. 


Light railway being made from Newry, by Hill- 
town^ Kilcoo, and Castlewellan, would be of great 
benefit to district, 35953. — No railway company had 
been approached with regard to new line required to 
develop iron ore and quarry industries ; Great 
Northern Company would not favour it as they had 
a railway from Newry by Scarva, Banbridge, and 
lortadown in to Newcastle; if line were made it 
would be a success because of freightage and summer 
passenger traffic to Newcastle, 35965-8. 

Drainage. 

Considerable portion of land lay under water for 
from two to four months of the year, notably in 
blievenamore district, which could be reclaimed if 
Jen -’r SOm , e P r °P ri etors were prepared to 
contribute £50 if work were done, 35953— It was no 
use playing at tbe work, it would have to be done 
thoroughly if done at all, 35954. 

Re-afforesting. 

Planting trees on rough portions of district should 
be tried to replace timber cut down, 35954— If planted 
K y ;* heep , might be admitted to graze through 
ln a years; tenants thought they could 
combine planting and grazing, 35956-61. J 


M.UKKAY, Mr. PATRICK. 

See pp. 38-9. 

Status of Witness. 

Witness’s valuation was £37 10s acres cr* 

statute; he had valued land for twenty-five years for 
C j° Urt u’ . 3S ,® 7 , 0 -~ He had been asked to value for 
lahS, 35*973 " they IefuSed to take 

Congestion. 

District from Loughislandreavy Mountains down 
to Ballynahinch should be scheduled, 35974— It com- 
prised twenty-five townlands in Banbridge and Down- 
patrick Unions, 35975— Castlewellan and Lotallion 
were two of the electoral divisions, 35976— In town- 
Hnr* Ci^varraghan there were 1,242 acres, valua- 
Un o der , twe nty Holdings; under £5, 32; 
under £10, 21; under £20, 8; under £30, 3, and 
only witness’s over £30, 35977— Lord Annesley had 
bought woode d portion °f estate from a man named 
Scott, 35979. — Out of 201 acres he held 100 acres in 
grass, rest was wooded; Bockaderry townland had 
1,747 acres, valuation £619, 86 holdings; 23 were 
under £2 valuation 30 under £5, 20 under £10, and 
12 under £20 , 35980— Formerly hand-loom weaving 
supplied work for people on small holdings, and turf 
was plentiful, but that was now changed, and neoDle 
S, kr ”< ““J *f ir »» d emigrating, 

359 81 -3 -Boys of twelve or thirteen hired thinselvS 
out until they earned enough money to take them to 
America or England ; then they sent home money to 
pay the rent, 35986.— Formerly weaving was carried 
on for whole flax season, 35987-89— Foreign competi- 
tion had also affected the people, and prices of farm 
produce had fallen, 35992-3. — Witness contended that 
official returns showing increases of prices were 
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MURRAY, Mr. PATRICK— continued. 

wrong ; in 1865 he had sold flax at 12s. a stone ; now 
they had to sell better flax at 7s. a stone, 35995. — 
Prices were good when Griffith’s valuation was struck 
in 1863 ; County Down was most highly valued county 
in Ireland, 35996. 

Industries. 

Granite quarries could be developed, and there was 
good supply of iron ore, 35997. — Iron ore sample gave 
75 per cent, of iron, 35998. — A great deal of water 
power was going to waste, 35999. — Re-afforestry and 
arterial drainage should also be undertaken, 36001. 


M ‘GO WAN, Rev. E. V. 

See pp. 40-4. 

•Congestion in Rathlin. 

If Rathlin Island were provided with proper har- 
bour accommodation, that would be solution of many 
difficulties, 35003. — To this end Commission should 
urge that the island be taken by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, 36004-5. — Much of the land was very 
infertile, and holdings averaged from five to ten 
acres ; drainage was badly needed, 36045. — Condi- 
tions on Rathlin were analogous to those of western 
islands, and if Congested Districts Board treated it 
in same way, much good would result, 36146-7. 


Fisheries. 

Fishing industry was hampered bv want of proper 
boats and by illegal interference of steam trawlers, 
36005.— Good fish abounded, but there was no means 
of curing fish, and so fish were often emptied again 
into the sea, as in bad weather harbour accommoda- 
tion was so bad that fish cannot be taken to market, 
36018-20. — Curers would not come to the island, on 
account of difficulties, but they would if there 
were proper harbour accommodation, 36021-2. — Ling 
and haddock were caught in winter, and there were 
great quantities of herring and mackerel, 36023-4. — 
They could not be taken to Ballycastle owing to the 
smallness of the boats, 36025-6. — And harbour ac- 
commodation on both sides prevented transit, 36028. 


Harbour Accommodation. 

Good harbour accommodation would mean that 
■cattle could be safely taken to mainland ; now they 
were taken in small boats, and horses had to be 
thrown on the strand and be put into small boats, 
and ail Ballycastle they had to swim ashore, and 
were often injured in the process, 36009.— ^Govern- 
ment had sanctioned grant of '£1,000 for improve- 
ment of Port Ushet, but there had been delay, and 
work was not yet begun, 36031-3— County had also 
agreed to give grant, 36034, 36043— Work should be 
done in summer, as storms would prevent it in 
winter, 36036— County Council had committee to look 
ffinvv r ’ and the 7 7 ere v >sifc 'and inspect, 
oouo/— It was not question of choosing site, but of 
improving existing Port of Ushet, 36038-41 —En- 
comi , n 2 to inspect, with County Council, 
30044— Proper harbour accommodation on Rathlin 
and on mainland was the great want, 36172. 


Steam Trawling. 

Inquiry to be -held at Moville into damage done b 
^ wlm f ?f**t*» extended so tlilt Rathlii 
£r g R ^ ’ 36 ?° 5 — Tt he impossibl 

So fish o?-' men 40 g° to Moville to give evi 
dence, 36008— Steam trawlers could be more easil 

36009^ fr ° m Ra ‘ lm from mainland 


Industries. 

„ ,5t lp intakr suffered greatly from want of 
per harbour accommodation, os cargo was in,™ 
transit as boats wet. so small ; ifth™ ,3"? 
veaKls all the Up cted t,ken „ J^at “e t 
36010 -Pormerly rt bad ten an important “dm 
and it could be restored. 36111.— It was sold In 
condition of ashes; fuel was very i? 

..land, as it had to be brougtotoTSaiSa 
dried cowdung was used, Sedl^-KniMtone^J 


M'GOWAN, Rev. E. V. — continued. 

had been opened, and gave work to fifteen or twenty 

r sons, 36119-22. — Sewing, embroidery, etc., could 
taught by the girls by instructress from County 
Kerry, 36143-4. — Difficulty was want of premises in 
which to carry on instruction ; hand spinning and 
knitting stockings might be developed, 36148. — Lady 
was willing to come free for one month, 36150. — 
When girls were instructed themselves they could in- 
struct others, 36151-2. — Poultry, fruit culture, and 
bee-keeping might be profitably encouraged, as climate 
was not severe and frost did not lie long, 36163-6. — 
Potatoes were dug up pretty early, 36167-8. 

Conditions oe Life on Rathlin Island. 
Prices were very high on island, as everything 
had to he brought from the mainland ; if larger ves- 
sels could come into harbour all provisions would be 
cheaper ; some shopkeepers had boats of their own, 
36013-7. — Post came twice a week — Tuesdays and 
Fridays, 36018. — In 1841 population was 1,010, 
now it was 368 ; there were twenty-two town- 
lands and only seventy-four houses, 36112. — 
After potato famine population was much diminished, 
36113. — Present valuation was £888 ; formerly people 
cultivated all the island and manufactured all their 
clothing, 36114-5. — Land had now gone largely from 
tillage to grass, 36116. — Formerly dense population 
made them cultivate all available land and develop 
cottage industries, 36117. — There was not much 
migratory labour, as people were too much attached 
to their homes to go away, 36118. 


Drainage. 

Drainage would greatly benefit the island, as then 
low lands would .afford pasture for cattle, and land 
would be available for tillage ; it would not he diffi- 
cult to carry out, as there was fall to the sea ; in 
some places there would have to be cuttings through 
rocks, 36045-8. 

Fencing. 

Need of adequate fencing was great, as cattle often 
grazed to edge of cliffs, where there was sweetest 
grass, and fell over ; stone and wire fences were 
used ; security of cattle would add to prosperity of 
island, 36048-50. — 'Congested Districts Board had 
fenced in cliffs in Arranmore Island ; same work in 
Rathlin should be undertaken, 36051-2. 

Land Purchase. 

Land had not been sold to tenants, but if Con- 
gested Districts Board would assist islanders if land 
were sold, they might get it under more favourable 
conditions, 36054— Tenants had entered Land Court 
to get a reduction, 36056— In 1881 rental of island 
amounted to £800 a year, 36057-8— After passing of 
Act of 1881 landlord gave some abatement to tenants 
because they did not go into court, 36060. 


Large grazing ranches should be parcelled out 
among those who had small holdings, 36060-1— Small 
holders had no right of grazing on that tract, 36061. 
— Iwo holdings in island were above £50, 36063— 
barge tract m middle of island had not been tilled 
36064 ' 36068 — Pasture attached to 
smali foldings was very poor, as all good land was 
3 1 606 f— Srnali holdings had poorest tillage 
land , be&t land was on good farms, 36066-7. 

Valuation of Holdings. 
hal , f °f holdings were under £10, 36069— Four- 
Son 3 - , r Valuation exceeded rental, 

£800 rf rtSS' I* " lald was 1<sss lh “ half ° f the 
in Oonrt n ag0 '. 3 6072-4.-Tenants were 

Seated tedi’e 1 * L S T 'OtfflHnissioner ted not yet in- 
36076 M *’ and “° deci8i °“ had ten given, 

Enlargement of Holdings 

et HSS °So?7 m "fcS 

occupiers whose condition wonl^te™ 'top 
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M'GOWAN, Rev. E. V.— continued. 

36081. — Land should be reserved for most deserving 
cases on island, 36082-4, 36087. — Small occupiers did 
not live in neighbourhood of grazing lands; those 
near were not so deserving as some further off, 
36086, 36096. — Tenant of grazing land lived on island 
and had other means of living — a public-house, 
36090-3. — Upper portion of grazing land was in hands 
of several occupiers who had grazing rights, 36094. — 
In former times people were living on these town- 
lands, 36099. — Some holdings were held in rundale, 
36100. — Redistribution of land was very desirable, 
but redistribution of people was a great difficulty, as 
they did not wish to leave their homes, 36101-2. — 
Holders of grass lands would probably part with them 
at a reasonable price, 36104. 

Compulsion. 

Principle of compulsion was difficult question, 
36106. — Whole island had gone into Court, so if they 
were disturbed by application of compulsion judicial 
tenants would have to be dealt with, 36107. — If Con- 
gested Districts Board bought island they would have 
compulsory powers, 36108. — Witness saw. no difference 
between applying compulsion to owners in fee and 
to judicial tenants, 36109. — Large tillage farms em- 
ployed labour, so if judicial rights were taken away 
demand for labour would also be taken away, 36111-2. 

Rates — Committee op Agricultural and Technical 
Education, etc. 

Islanders paid agricultural and technical educa- 
tion rate, but got no return of any sort for it, 
36123-7. — They also paid sanitary rate for main- 
land, 36128. — Also police rate, though there were no 
police on island, 31129. — .Very little was expended on 
roads, not more .than from £45 to £50 a year, 36130. — 
Rathlin should have first claim upon Committee of 
Agriculture and Technical Education, as it was so 
backward, 36131. — There was no representative from 
island on committee, as it would be very difficult for 
him to attend meetings, 36134-5. — If technical and 
agricultural work was to be promoted in Rathlin 
some administration of its own would have to be 
employed, as communication with mainland was so 
difficult, 36136-8. — Department of Agriculture should 
be made acquainted with such facts, 36139. — In some 
parts of the country local Agricultural Committee 
appointed sub-committee to deal with certain part of 
county, 36142. — Good results would be shown if grant 
were given yearly by County Council, 36143. 

Roads. 

County expenditure on roads was £47 3s. lOd . ; 
rate paid on land was 2s. 3 d. in the £; on other 
hereditaments 3s. 8 d, 36152. — This was not only for 
maintenance, but for special works, 36153. — The 
island contributed £132 Is. 8d., of which £89 0s. 6 d. 
is on land, and £43 Is. 2d. on other hereditaments, 
so that £132 was paid in order to get back £47, 
36155-7. — There were two representatives on the 
Rural District Council, both belonging to the main- 
land. but little had been done by any ' public body 
for Rathlin, 36159-63. 

Savings Bank. 

Post Office had agreed to establish Branch Bank on 
the island; this would be convenience for putting 
away rent, etc., until it was required, more than for 
Savings Bank, as people had not much money to 
save, 36170. 

Cattle-breeding. 

Agricultural Department had sent one bull some 
years ago, but it was taken away, and none had re- 
placed it; one, however, was now waiting at Bally- 
castle to be taken across, 36175. — When bull was 
taken away it was probably damaged in crossing, and 
so value deteriorated, and Department had not taken 
it away at right time, 36176-7. 


BYRNE, Mr. JOHN. 

See pp. 45-9. 

Description op Rathlin Island. 

Rathlin was six miles long and three-quarters 
wide, population 368 ; it had twenty-two townlands, 
and was electoral division in Ballycastle Rural Dis- 


BYRNE, Mr. JOHN. — continued. 

trict; it contained 3,396a. 3r. 38p., of which sixty 
acres were under water ; valuation was £1.025 17s., 
of which £791 were on land and £234 17s. on other 
hereditaments; about one-sixth of island was in land- 
lord’s hands, and let temporarily since 1881, 36183-4. 

— Land was not let on eleven months’ system, but 
tenants were not judicial tenants, as they did not 
exist before 1881, 36185-6. — Witness thought that 
land in landlord’s possession might be reserved by 
landlord without compensation, as he paid rates and 
taxes, 36187-8. — Landlord would not pay rates for 
future tenants, 36189. — Altitude varied from sea level 
to 450 feet; nearest point was five miles from Bally- 
castle, three from Pairhead, and fourteen from. Can- 
tyre; coast line was bold, and climate mild, owing to 
Gulf Stream; it suffered greatly from storms, espe- 
cially at harvest time, 36190. — August was wettest 
month, 36191. — People were occupied in agriculture, 
fishing, and kelp-making; there were no police or 
coastguards on island ; roads were good, but in some 
places had very steep gradient, 36192. — They were 
contract roads, 36193. — And all were on the county, 
36195. — Island had at one time been heavily wooded, 
but now there were no trees, and fuel was exceedingly 
scarce, the people having to burn sods or dry cow- 
dung, 36195-7. — Houses were small, over-crowded, ill- 
ventilated, and insanitary, 36197. — Parish Com- 
mittee had effected improvements in other places, and 
if established in Rathlin by Congested Districts 
Board or some other body would do same there, 
36199. — In some cases cattle were kept in houses, but 
not in the majority, 36200-1. — There were plenty of 
stones, with which byres for cows could be made, 
but people had no proper roofing, 36202. 

Prize Schemes. 

There was no prize scheme for encouragement of 
islanders ; their condition was so poor that they did 
not come within scheme of mainlanders for small 
allotments and cottages ; they were drifting from bad 
to worse, 36202-5. 

Emigration. 

People were not much, inclined to migrate, 'but 
they had to emigrate, as they could not live on the 
island, they went to America, but not to Scotland or 
England, for labour, as those in West did, 36206-8. — 
If Ballycastle coal mines developed they would go 
over there, 36209. 

Congestion. 

People of Rathlin were being encouraged by clergy- 
men and others to hold on a little longer if possible 
in hope of a change which would enable them to live 
as well as if they emigrated, 36209. — Better conditions 
would be good boat accommodation, assistance in 
providing boats and fishing gear, money at low rate 
of interest to improve dwellinghouses, offices, etc., 
assistance in fencing, in addition proper labour accom- 
modation would be needed at Ballycastle, 36210. — 
Problem of drifting to the towns faced all countries, 
old and new, but difference between Ireland and 
other countries was that people left Ireland altogether ; 
they did not drift to Irish towns, with exception of 
Belfast, 36212-6. — With reasonable expenditure con- 
dition of people could be improved to enable islands to 
support bigger population, 36217. — Long ago people 
had more money in their hands, 36218-9. — They could 
not improve much now, as money was very scarce, 
36222. — Standard of living had certainly improved, 
as people wore better clothes, drank tea, and used 
more tobacco, 36223-6. — Larger population was 
formerly engaged in fishing than now ; three smacks 
had been known to lie in Ushet Harbour ; now there 
was no chance of improvement unless transit facilities 
were improved, 36227-30. — Tea averaged about 2s. per 
pound, and not much whiskey was drunk, as there was 
not much money for it. There was one publichouse 
on the island, 36231-3. — Police were not required, as 
violent quarrels were rare, 36234-6. — Re-adjustment 
of boundaries was urgently needed, and reform in 
methods of cultivation, as rotatdan of crops was un- 
known, and artificial manures or feeding stuffs were 
rarely used' ; weeds abounded, and darnel rye-grass 
was especially pernicious, as it could not be separated 
from oats and barley, and was ground up with them ; 
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BYRNE, Ma. JOHN — continued. 

■it had a narcotic effect, 36253. — There was no doctor 
or dispensary on the island ; sick people had to do 
the best they could if weather was bad and Bally- 
castle doctor could not cross, 36254-7. 


BYRNE, Me. JOHN — continued. 

Fishing. 


Habboue Accommodation. 

If there were large fishing boats in island now, only 
safe anchorage for them would beat Larne or Portrush, 
36237. — Ushet was not available, as it was blocked 
up by stones, 36238-40. — If there were better accom- 
modation people would make an effort to have bigger 
boats, 36241-3. — Landing facilities and safe anchorage 
were as necessary at Ballycastle as at Rathlin, 36244. 
— After visit of Mr. Bryce, when Chief Secretary, 
Government offered £1,000 to clear out Ushet Harbour 
and improve Church Bay ; County Council was to 
supplement by £300 ; but now they heard that only 
£900 was to be spent, and even that seemed to be 
indefinitely delayed, 36259-9a.— Ballycastle was the 
market for all the produce of Rathlin, so that im- 
proved harbour accommodation was as necessary there 
as at Rathlin ; Ballintoy was only other harbour 
within easy reach, and could not be used in some 
winds, 36260. 

Valuation op Holdings. 

House and garden only, 14; £5 valuation and 
under 7 ; £8 valuation and under 14 ; £10 valua- 
tton a ? d ^ n der, 10 ; £15 valuation and under, 19 ; 
£20 valuation and under, 6 ; £25 valuation and under 
£50, 5 ; over £50, 1; island was highly valued com- 
pared with other places ; it seemed as if inconvenience 
of access had been omitted altogether; if valued in 
same proportion as mainland there would be a fall ; 

increasing when Rathlin was valued, 
36244-7.— Nearly whole island was held in rundale 
and grazing was used alternately by different partners ; 
holdings had not yet been inspected, and there would 
be great difficulty, as boundaries had not been defined ; 
«o b /,o x® 10ner would have to define them himself, 
•00248-50.— No permanent arrangement should be 
made that would perpetuate rundale, 36251. 

Industbies. 

Green crops are very little grown, and fodder for 
rattle is very scarce during the winter; cattle males 
little progress as they were so much exposed; dairv 
management was not understood, and poultry farming 
yas neglected ; in Mr. Robert Gage's time K 
cat+w eS 7 er ® ™ uch bet t e r than mw ; he kept g<Sd 
■cattle for breeding; some years ago Department of 

'isfand^W 6 buU ’ *"£*** was left too^ong on the 

condlt ion, and had. -to be sold at a loss 
gWwI? ? 0 u 0ther bull had been sent, 16258-9— But 
another had been promised this year 16258* TTr.r 0 
wcr, bred, but IW&n received £ Wfit fr^f , f! 

ae island; 

and glased earShenware S oS deveIo l“ d ’ 

found there 36260 ^ mi 4 e l rom silica 

established^ as i^Belghm 1(6 

might 'be taken to the LdniamdVi ST a™™ 
■creamery, 36275. ancl se ™ to Annoy 

Education. 
farming, »&£*££& 

Rates. 

having to pay for sn-nLl G tj Antnm > also in 
district, 36260 sanitary expenses of Ballycastle 


The two fishing stations of neighbourhood were 
Ballycastle and Ballintoy, in both of which landing 
facilities were bad, 36262-3. — Fishing industry haa 

declined greatly during last thirty years, 36264. 

Ballintoy had private harbour belonging to limestone 
company, but it had been filled up with a storm and 
needed much improvement, 36265-7. — There was good 
fishing, and fish was sent to Portrush and Belfast, 
36268-9. — Ballycastle had prior claim to expenditure 

on harbour, as it was harbour for Rathlin, 36270-1. 

Both ports were about nine miles from Rathlin, but 
at Ballycastle there was demand for fish, not at 
Ballintoy, 36272-4. 

LAVERTY, Rev. F. 

Sec pp. 49-52. 

Congestion. 

Witness had lived on Rathlin Island from 1883 
to 1887, and in his opinion state of island was 
steadily getting worse; in Mr. Gage’s time every- 
thing was more prosperous, as he took an interest in 
the island ; now there was mo organisation nor co- 
operation among the people; if Congested Districts 
Board could organise cultivation of land, fishing, and 
vconl? 6 i D<lusfcries , improvement would follow, 36276- 
36290. — Instruction was very necessary, and induce- 
ments for improvements, 36277— Some one was 
needed to take general charge of the island, to give 
instruction and assistance, and improvement would 
K” 1 follow, 36278-9 .—Mr. &age Irad dope all this for 
tne island , after Ins death the islanders had no 
leader, 36280-2.— Change of proprietorship of hold- 
ings would be no practical remedy by itself ; oigani- 
sataon was necessary for improvement, 36284— In 
Rathlm, Catholic priest and Protestant clertrv- 
H constantly being changed, and they 

Bad' not the same power or interest to or- 
gaiuse the people as they would have if 
mere tor any considerable period, 36285— Wit- 
ness endorsed' nearly everything Mr. Byrne 

iimW d «f holdings and ag- 

ncnlteo; the only man™ was track frSi 

Sind“ d rt, 1 " 9 h * d t0 be br ought from 
TV” tf 1 ior Iimeld ™, 36286-6. 
to *” d lime 

VV Poopte i he bought cargo of coal yearly, and 
3VT,,h f ™» ““i dispensing auS«,”y 
Miident on island, was what was needed ; fonnerli 
there were numbers of sailors, hut small vVaSTbad 
*3^ M “»n ; ™w 

V, , "T hapless for want of instruction 36288 

nSd h 362M “nV? ,Coim " itte o was what the island 
“s.POopfe were directed they were 
mMigentenongh to become self-supporting in time? 
St2^ ltt T. w ould need function tS promote 
fTTT? required hy Maud, 36293.-InstouttoS 
tS d ta tT wS'T” 1 '”'* 9 TP smt »* ®ffimn>t 

M? <3a“o iT 9 ” 1 *'00*01- was netmsaiy ; 

iur. Uage had filled that position, 36294— After in 

<3,ag6 ^ght kelp, stored it, and shiptSd 
Fishing. 

«**'■»»* ta* now no. 
to he id - **8 00*7 > crabs and' lobsters used 

HoweS did “ d »«w w? profitable, 36298-9.- 

^ilnnn’Si a*” 8 '' H dil 

.truct^^r^sr^ir 3 *° diroot “ d “■ 

Industeies. 

rSt si - 

S-l 1 * 4 TT ‘T 1 < “ d fo ™^ tad^ton 

sme-s Bfcrr a ™ 

no home indnstries; the girlfJSf’intem* 7 
* f shown to the£ th KS a V d 

mg to do At, 36312-4 Tf im Z i 06 m °st will- 

ass^ajssl"- *— "-33 s* x 
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LAVERTY, Rev. F. — continued. 

Emigration and Migration. 

Very few of the people had relatives in. America ; 
in 1854 300 or 400 people had sailed to America, but 
they did not seem to have ibeen successful ; they were 
untrained and illiterate, and unable to compete with 
city life, 36305-6. — People living on south end 
of Rathlin would go to America sooner than 
to the north end, 36315. — When Mr. Gage was 
landlord he banished wrong-doers to Ireland, 
36316. — People would not leave, beoause they 
loved- their homes, 36319. — If a man were offered 
better land he might go, but people did not 
like moving, 36323-5. — People would probably have 
no objection to migrating to contiguous land, but 
they would object to going to other end of island, 
36334-8. 

Land Tenure. 

Rundale was universal on the island, and was a 
most unsatisfactory state of -affairs ; only remedy 
would ibe to give every man his own farm in the one 
place, which would require readjustment of boun- 
daries on the whole island, 36326-33. — Mr. Gage had 
not tried to do away with it ; he -load found it there, 
and it was not easy to disturb it ; it was always 
•difficult to please people when changes were being 
made, 36339-42. 

Department op Agriculture v. Congested- 
Districts Board. 

If help of Department of Agriculture depended on 
grant from County Council it would not be fair to 
ask local assistance from such poor people as there 
were in Rathlin Island, but island might be given 
over to Congested Districts Board, as Clare Island 
had been, and properly organised, or Department 
oould appoint and finance special sub-committee in- 
dependently of County 'Committee ; probably spe- 
cially constituted committee would be most satisfac- 
tory, 36347-63. 

KERR, Rev. MONTGOMERIE. 

Sec pp. 62-3. 

Fencing. 

Fencing of dangerous cliffs was greatly needed, as 
.animals were frequently lost ; farmers themselves 
could not do necessary work, but they could give time 
and assistance ; stone or wire fences were needed, 
36365-6. 

Improvements. 

Houses were too small, generally having only kitchen 
and bedroom, with clay floor and thatched roof, 36366. 
— Places for keeping cattle were very poor, 36367. — 
Small outlay would improve houses, and people would 
give their time and labour, 36369-70.— Parish Com- 
mittee’s methods would probably answer very well, 
36371. — Farm implements were very antiquated, 
36372. — Organisation and loans to be paid by instal- 
ments would improve matters greatly ; fencing would 
allow children to go to school, which they could not do 
now, as they had to watch the cattle, 36372-3. — School 
attendance was exceptionally bad in Rathlin, fifty- 
four being on roll, only thirty being in average 
attendance, 36374-6. — Local Committee to organise 
things was greatly needed, 36379-80. 

Harbour Accommodation — Communications with 
Mainland. 

Harbour was greatly needed ; Mr. Bryce, when 
■Chief Secretary, had promised grant, and County 
Council and Agricultural Board had given their pro- 
portions, but nothing had yet been done, 36377-9. 
— If harbours were improved subsidy would have to 
be offered to induce coasting steamers to call, 36382-4. 
— At present there was no place where coasting steamer 
■could lie to take cattle, etc., on board, 36385. — Ushet 
was rather small for a steamer, though a pier had been 
run up for steamers that carried limestone to Scotland, 
36385a. — Winter storms would prevent regular com- 
munication under best of circumstances, 36387. — Time 
for sending away cattle was from April to October, 
36388. 

Roads. 

Good road running through the island was greatly 
needed, as in some places gradient was very steep, 


KERR, Rev. MONTGOMERIE — continued. 

Land Purchase. 

In Mr. Gage’s time they were asked to sell land, 
but some legal point prevented sale, 36392. — It would 
not be profitable to transfer land to tenants without 
improvement of holdings, as that would stereotype 
bad conditions, 36393-4. — If Congested Districts Board 
bought first they would improve everything before 
re-selling, 36395. — Until land was purchased and im- 
proved by them, or some other body, there was little 
chance of improvement, 36396-9. 


WOODSIDE, Mr. ROBERT. 

See pp. 53-5. 

Harbour Accommodation. 

In 1899 Antrim County Council formed a Pier and 
Harbour Committee ; harbours people of Ballycastle 
division were interested in Ballycastle, Ballin- 
toy and Rathlin ; difficulty was that £300 was limit 
of expenditure allowed on one harbour, 36400 ; £300 
had been spent on Ballycastle four years ago, half of 
which was given by Department of Agriculture; 
Church Bay was next considered, but idea of improve- 
ment was abandoned, as it would cost too much ; 
Ushet was then considered, as it was a natural har- 
bour ; but it had been filled up at one time to 
prevent smuggling ; it could be made available for 
large fishing boats, 36401, 36404. — It was only three 
miles across from Fair Head, and sheltered from the 
north ; if boats could not come into Church Bay they 
could come into Ushet, 36405. — If cleared fifty or 
sixty-ton vessels could come in, 36406. — Disadvantage 
of Church Bay was that it was open to north-west, 
36408. — Doon was another natural harbour, but it had 
not been surveyed, and cost of improvement was not 
known, 36409-10. — Cause of delay with reference to 
work to be done with Government and County Council 
grants was that no grant had yet been made ; inquiries 
were being made by the Treasury, and representations 
were being sent to the Lord Lieutenant ; but, so far, 
neither Treasury grant nor County Council contribu- 
tion had been actually given; witness had written to 
Sir J ernes Dougherty, Assistant Under Secret ary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and explained that Council grant 
could only be £300, 36411. — There seemed to be some 
doubt as to whether Treasury would give £1,000 
in addition to £300 of County Council, or only £700, 
to make up £1,000 altogether, 36412-3, 36418-20. — 
Mr. Oliver was to come and examine Ballintoy on 
30th September ; they hoped to get him to Ushet, 
36413, 36424. — Department of Agriculture had been 
approached repeatedly, 36415, 36422. — County Council 
was prohibited, under Section 67 of Grand Juries 
Act of 1836, from contributing more than £300, 36417. 
— Department of Agriculture might give contribution 
if they knew that Treasury and County Council were 
also contributing, 36421. — Mr. Lane and Mr. Oliver 
had made survey of Ushet, and Mr. Brett had made 
estimate for improvements, but witness had not seen 
report, 36423. — County Council recognised that unless 
Ballycastle Harbour was improved it was useless to 
improve Rathlin, 36427-8. — Witness did not know 
whether Government understood that, 36429. — There 
was plenty of fish if only men could get out, and 
land it after catching, 36429. — County Council was 
in sympathy with the island, and was doing what it 
could; it had provided three boats, 36433. 

M'GOWAN, Rev. J. 

See pp. 55-6. 

Harbour Accommodation. 

Witness had been administrator of Rathlin from 
1897 to 1899 ; proper harbour accommodation on the 
island and at Ballycastle was urgently needed ; Bally- 
castle Harbour, since the “improvements ” had been 
rendered more dangerous than before, as a high wall 
shut out view, and sailors could not see where they 
were going, 36434. 

Transit Facilities. 

Good broad road was needed for conveyance of 
produce across island, 36435. — If Congested Dis- 
tricts Board could help people to get good 
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M'GOWAN, Rev. J. — continued. 

boats a great need would be supplied; for- 
merly there was good cattle boat, but it was now 
lying high. iand dry at Ushet, 'because there was no 
proper harbour accommodation either on mainland or 
island ; it could carry horses and cattle standing, 
36435-6 — It was a good boat, and could stand any 
sea, with proper harbour accommodation, 36437. — If 
weather was good cattle could be walked into boat ; 
but at Ballycastle it was so shallow that boat had 
to be tilted on its side; it drew about three feet, 
36438-9. — Boat was in use about one year, but then 
got into disrepair, and people had no means of re- 
pairing it, 36441. — Boat would again be available if 
repaired, and if Ballycastle Harbour were deepened, 
36443-4. — It cost £52, 36445. — It could carry six horses 
standing, 36447. 


M ‘GO WAN, Rev. j. — continued. 

Congested Districts Board on easy terms, 36466. — 
System of credit banks had succeeded well elsewhere, 
and ought to in Rathlin, 36467. 


Emigration. 

Emigration in real sense w.as almost unknown in 
island ; even after the famine people had not gone 
to United States or Australia, but went in sailing, 
vessels to Argentine, and died of yellow fever ; at any 
rate there was never any trace of them, 36467-9. 


M'QUIG, Mr. JOHN. 
See p. 57. 


Improvement oe Holdings. 

It would be a great matter if grass land could be 
broken up and added to existing holdings ; land lying 
uncultivated for sixty years showed no tendency to 
return to heather, 36447. — On one large stock farm in 
north-west called Kebb, no one now lived ; formerly 
seven families lived there in comfort ; Kilpatrick was 
another instance ; there were traces of cultivation on 
both ; if all could be used for enlargement of holdings 
it would be a great benefit, 36449. — Par more fodder 
could be raised if land were cultivated, 36451. — Some 
men who sent cattle to graze would have holdings 
enlarged, and have more produce in the end, 36453.— 
There was some mountain grazing, and re-adjustment 
all round would effect great improvement, 36454-5. — 
About 120 acres were available, and if small holders 
had three or four acres added he would gain immensely 
as > w jtli proper cultivation of fodder, more cattle 
oould be reared; 36456-61. — Houses were in bad condi- 
tion, and so were ontoffices, 36463. 

Migration. 

If people were sent far away from their homesteads 
houses would have to be put up for them, which would 
be expensive, 36449. 


Industries. 

There were no industries on island now, though 
formerly people had made everything they required, 
twine f J? r fishin S lines, and fishing 

L&i£ 46 + 1 ' - ^ he J-# 1 ' eW 11 fl ^ X for the twine ! 8 irls w ®re 

inteHigent, and dad well m service in Belfast ; they 
could be usefully employed at home industries, 36462. 

Drainage. 

“ aS S ms r? 3 * , Meded ' “ s ' ,ho19 “M wu 

waterlogged ; much land could he made available for 
cultivation, and climate would be moderated by drain- 
f 'T Id ¥“'1* useful thai water 
te ,aJI<W 8004 


Pishing. 

da J” age t0 &hi ”& « they came 
| lets and lines of local 

spolIe 4 “ h “g beds; there was plenty of 
fch if there wore fishing Seats and tacHo aj& curing 
35 V" ‘‘"*““”8 of afterwards, and th2 

would keep young men on the island, 36463. 

Cattle-Breeding. 

Agricultural Board have done something for im- 
provement of strain, but many people thought that 
Wmr breed of cattle than shorthorns would do 
better, such as the Ayrshire, 36463-4. ao 

Fencing. 

to poor men, 36464. ’ oansmg great loss 

Credit System. 

hoSf neS? ev<£ffi“ 0?^“^ ■ 

interest were high, 36464 — TW™ d pr , IC6s and 

36465,-Only y"°a 


Harbour Accommodation. 

Ushet Harbour needed clearing, as it was blocked' 
up with loose stones, 36471.— If cleared there would 
be about seven feet at the top in low water, 36472.— 
Big boats could he kept there if it was cleared, 36473.— 
Large 'boat had been lying there for two years, Tiding 
at anchor, 36474-5. — Reason why boat built at Port- 
rush was not used was that there was no depth of 
water for loading it, 36476-7.— She would draw five 
feet when loaded, 36478. — There were only two feet of 
water in harbour at present, 36480.— If properly 
}* T ge steamer could go into harbour, 36483.— 
But that would be useless unless Ballycastle Harbour 
was cleared, 36484-5.— It would be possible to take 
cattle to Larne if boats were big enough, 36486.— 
36489-91 8 ’ 3nd the common glasson were caught. 


M'CURDY, Mr. JOHN. 

See pp. 57-8. 

CattlehB reeding. 

Witness farmed 7i acres (Irish), and had another 

36493-5 ° n eleven months ’ system, 

36493-5— Great^t difficulty was transport of cattle 
which were bred on the island, as harbour accom- 
Z?? S u j ad b , oth on mainland and island ; 
®?. ttle bad Jo be bred, as people could not 
fe , edln S stuff for good cattle, 36496.— Bull was. 
great advantage, but cattle were hard to feed, as 

wonld b «f d f ^i S J°Z g00d; more llard y breed 
would suit island better, 36497-500.— Some slieeD 

the re cHffs bu * witness had lost all his ove? 

I”® ™ S) as they had been tempted too near edee bv 

cliffs • 36502-5.— Great need was fencing of 

chfis , some stone fencing had been put up, 36506-7. 

Farm Stock. 

' two . cows; tad taught shorthorns 

S-taJS tar «t good deal of inside fredin*, fcuyimr 
Imseed cakh, etc m Ballycastle, 36508-10-ZHe ajtf 

sSwSStoSTr- 366U '~i N ° «» 

as tad inf erior cattle ; 

enough buttei for his family, 36521.— He sold calves 


"fluently 

Pishing. 
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M'OURDT, Me. J OHN — continued. 

catch was good he tried 1 to take surplus to Bally- 
castle, but they had to be sold very cheaply, 36539. — 
Sometimes ■when lines were left out trawler? came 
and swept all away, 36540. — Complaint had been 
made to Fishery Board, as this was within, the three- 
mile limit, 36541-2. — There was only one coastguard 
boat, and trawlers came frequently, mostly Scotch, 
and English fishermen, coming without lights and 
carrying all before them, 36543-50. — 'Witness had 
himself nearly been run down 'by trawler without 
lights one night when fishing, 36543, 36551-3. — Cod 
and ling were caught 'in the Sound ; there was also 
hake on north of island, 36554-5. 


M'CURDT, Me. JOHN. 

See pp. 58-60. 

Witness’s valuation w.as £6 ; rent, £6 3s. 4d. ; 
acreage five Irish acres, with a little grazing land 
besides, 36558-61. 

Fencing. 

Fencing was badly needed to save cattle from fall- 
ing over cliffs, 36562. — Stone fences could be erected 
in some places, But in others there was no way of 
getting the stone along the rocks, 36600-2. — Wire 
fences would be best, as in. Scotland, though that 
was not as good protection as stone, 36604-5. 

Dbainage. 

Drainage was needed, as water lay on land and 
there was no outfall, 36562-4. — -Witness drained 
some himself, but soak-age was required to carry 
water away, 36565. 

Roads. 

There were no roads to houses, 36565. — Witness 
was half a mile from public road ; he could get cart 
to his house in some way, but it was difficult, 
36565-8. 

Faem Stock. 

Witness kept oow 'and horse, 36569. — He kept calf 
just a year, occasionally two calves, 36570. — It was 
very seldom that second calf 'was born before first 
was disposed of, so that there were never three beasts 
beside the horse, 36571-3. 

Ceops. 

Corn, barley, potatoes and some beans were grown 
and used by witness and his family ; it was not much 
use selling potatoes out of Ireland, and people had 
not good seed, 36574-80. 

Fishing. 

Fishing would be better industry than farming if 
properly developed ; curing station was badly 
needed, 36582. — Witness fished in small boat for lob- 
sters, and crabs in summer ; lobsters were sold in 
Manchester and London, after being taken to Bally- 
castle, but sometimes they died if train was missed 
or other delay occurred, 36583-6. — Bait lines were 
often swept away by trawlers, 36590. — Mackerel fish- 
ing was best in tbe Three Kingdoms, 36606 — When 
caught they had to be taken to mainland and sold, 
but if a day old they were no use, 36608-9. — Repre- 
sentations had not been made to Department about 
mackerel fishing, 36610. — Witness had been to Scot- 
land in his own boat, but had not caught any fish, 
36612-4. — He had gone on this side of the Mull of 
Cantyre; it was more convenient there, as harbours 
were good, 36616-21. — If effort were made to make 
Department aware of good mackerel fishing it might 
be way of inducing authorities to construct required 
piers, 36622-4. — Herrings were caught from May till 
September, 36625. — Sometimes till November, 36626. 
— Mackerel were there nearly all winter, 36627. — 
There was plenty of fish if there were harbour ac- 
commodation, 36629. — -Scotch would come and com- 
pete if there were good shelter; only way of being 
equal with them would be to have better boats, 
.36630-1. 


M'CURDT, Me. JOHN — continued. 

Food Supplies. 

There ware small grocers’ shops on island, 36593. — 
People made their own. bread from oats or flour, 
36595-36598. — When mail boats came they brought 
bread from mainland, 36569. — Tea was 2s. to 2s. 
6c7. per pound, 36599. 


GLASS, Me. JAMES. 

See p. 60. 

Witness’s valuation was £8 ; rent, £7 ; he farmed 
ten Irish acres, 36634. — Witness’s house was too 
small for his family of eleven ; it had only one 
room, 36649-52. 


Fencing. 

Fencing was what was most required; witness had 
lost during last six years -three mares, and sheep and 
cows, 36635. — His grazing came down to sea, 36636. — 
Wire fencing was only kind that could be put up, 
36637. — -Stones could not be carted for stone fences, 
36639. — If money were granted there could not be 
choice between fencing and harbour improvement at 
Ballycastle, as both were needed, 36640-1. — Harbour 
accommodation was greatly needed atf Ballycastle 
and Rathlin, 36642. 


Fishing. 

Mackerel had been very plentiful for last four or 
five years, 36644. — Herring also was abundant, but 
there was no way of catching either at present, 
36645-6. — Until piers were improved it was useless 
to buy nets, 36647-8. 

Faem Stock. 

Witness kept two cows and one horse, selling calves 
when about one year old, 36654-7. 


Tillage. 

Witness kept more than half of his land in. tillage ; 
he grew potatoes, corn, and barley ; winter feeding 
for stock was only hay ; he had milk for his children 
during winter, oatmeal porridge was used on island 
while people had their own meal, 36659-64. 

-Manner op Living. 

A good many people got money from children who 
worked on mainland, though most had to live on 
what there was on island, 36667-8. — It would be im- 
possible to get on without fish, as salted fish helped 
to keep people -alive in the winter, 36670-2. 

Potato Ceop. 

Potato crop of last year was not very good, 36673. 
— No spraying was ever done in island, 36674-6. — - 
Blight was bad last year, 36677. — Spraying was prac- 
tised on mainland, 36678. — If island committee were 
formed they might encourage spraying, 36679. 

Want op Oeg.anisee. 

Witness was young man working on his father’s 
farm when Mr. Gage was alive ; island, was much 
worse off since his death, 36680-2. — Soane authority 
or body should be -appointed to take his place, 
36683-4. 

WILLIAMS, Me. WILLIAM 

See pp. 61-2. 

Witness’s Mode of Living. 

Witness had small farm on eleven months’ system, 
with no other land except some grazing from Rev. Mr. 
Kerr, on which some cattle grazed; he had house 
and garden, 36687-90. — If grazing land were divided 
up witness would have to keep fewer cattle, 36691. — 
He had seven acres at £7 10s. 2d. rent, 36692-3. — 
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WILLIAMS, Me. WILLIAM. — continued. 

It did not pay, 36695. — Land on Rath] in was much 
too dear, 36697. — Witness could not go into court as 
his land was under eleven months’ system, 36698. — 
He tilled whole of seven acres, and paid rent to 
Mr. Gage’s agent; grazing was Rev. Mr. Kerr’s, 
-36699-701. — He kept two cows, three yearlings, and 
one old horse, 36702. — He grew potatoes, turnips, 
beans, and oats, 36704.— Cattle were house-fed in 
winter, 36705. 

Haeboue Accommodation'. 

Harbour accommodation was greatly needed on 
both sides ; witness had commission from Post Office 
and Lights Board for running boat twice a week to 
Ballycastle; Ballycastle was worse o2 than Rathlin, 
36706. — One winter £40 worth of boats were lost in 
it, 36707. — Witness had also contract from Ballast 
Office in Dublin, 36708. 


M'CONNELL, Me. CHARLES— continued. 

Congestion. 

District was congested, but not scheduled, as it 
ought to be; farms were very small, and could not 
make a decent living without help from America or 
Australia, 36755-7. — Cushendall, from Cushleak to 
Garronpoint, was exceptionally poor district, 36790-1. 
—Many young people went abroad or to sea who 
might be better employed at home, 36792. — County 
Council recognised that district required special aid, 
36806. — And would develop poorer districts if they 
had funds, 36807a. — Ratepayers of better-ofi districts 
would be glad to help poorer parts, 36808. — Land was 
very poor and difficult to get at; many farmers tak- 
ing pork to Ballymena market had to spend two days 

over it, 36811. — Farming was only industry, 36812. 

Thirty-six per cent, of holdings were under £10 
^ a 13 '- Ballymena Union 39 per cent, were under 
£10, in Ballycastle 31, 36815-6. 


Herring and mackerel were very plentiful, but they 
could not be caught, 36710.— Formerly fisheries were 
™uch bc-tter than now, as people lived by them. 


M x r - G, a g es management and sympathetic treat- 
ment of the people had good results, 36713.— Appa- 
+^ ly +t Slan u ^ as , T not ™ as g° od condition now as 
M ?' Ga ge’8 rule were brought back 
it was doubtful whether younger generation would 

36714 S -6 amenable t0 hlS TUle aS o3der one had been ’ 


*1! T ere 7® arl y some time before Christ- 
mas, au tenants held on same conditions, 36717-9 — 
^ ta A GSS v had been sixteen years in his holding; there 
was no house on his farm, but he had got one not 
ten 36 ^ 20 - 1 -— ■ Agreement had been signed by 
tenants for eleven months’ system, but stock was 

36722A ned 6Very ySar ’ aS that would do no good, 
State of Rathlin. 

yer&rd^i^ia^v" 1 ^ e “”« b “ k - ™ 

bnt tvu 1852 tbin ,g s were worse than now, 
TJnt Wa ? P artlCdlar ly hard one, 36727-8 — 

Not many tenants were in arrears; in 1853 Mr 

aSS S Stl 0i ' emigrants; someof 

E,]?!.?; been tori from, 36729-30.— "Witness 
0| hT “« bad advanced on the 
J d 1 y° un g er generation had to go back to 


Geiffith’s Valuation. 


spun at home • th«*re na ? was grown and 

ition, b«,°™peSS e Jr a e £ 

M'CONNELL, Me. CHARLES. 

Sec pp. 63-5. 

“”“™ °» *“>»«"«« «n Corarr Co*- 

MITTEE. 

taSfpn“ 0 y se“ ConSv 'cmmHt “T”*. f " “8 1 ™ 1 - 
lines ido7ted in Carted D^S^bsd worked on 
sires and bulls had been V* , ts - Boards area; 

district, 36747.— They were* in , to , Gush endall 

ment and lent to district throSlfcjSA?, Dl!p .“ rt ' 
with two or three years to ^ Committee 

Improvement Imtl L“ “ P. a I back price, 36748 

the? ISpSLlt CnVVr ®raO-Fnr- 
funds; poultry station 'h-.r) k ^ 0ssib ? there were 
endall ; sheepdtreedUng should^? at Cash 

had he*, done as "iaS 5rf i >»tlung 

fnnds available CointV Commiti. Dep " to ent made 
use of them, 36754. * om nuttee would make good 


There were no facilities for fishing in district, so 
lads went to sea or to Glasgow, etc., for employment: 
at Cushendun harbour had been filled up, and there 
I!!uT'?° it l0Cal fishing P°P u] ation, though there 
would be if there were accommodation; County Coun- 
cil was limited to expenditure of £300 for pier im- 
provement, and that had been granted to Rathlin* 

“v ifb “? d C “ h ™ d “ n just u 

needy 36759-61.— Provision of harbours and piers 
for fishing 'accommodation was most necessary, 36826. 

Railways. 

Railway should be extended from Parkmore to- 
Cushendall, about six miles further on, 36762-3.— 
traffic on county road from Parkmore to W aterf oot, 
port from which iron ore was shipped, was excessive ; 
road cost £500 to £600 a year in excess of ordinary 
grant on account of iron ore traffic; railway would 
save this, and county would be justified in guaran- 
teeing promoters 36764.— It was half county charge, 
» d :- ld SU PP> wants of whole county in matter 

woufd^nitf eS> a ? d t0urist and iron traffic 
would justify guarantee; it would give market to 
36765-6.— Northern Counties Company 

i^ted toMiJC 8 ?' ^ but n i emorial had been pre^ 
sentect to Midland Company, but witness did nnt 

mdus tTies might', be established, 36769.— Exten- 
36826? railway to Cushendall was very important, 


wool“ P a s’’2?, I ‘ff , A] n mo '' ntl ™ s above Cushendall ; 
wuoi was sent to Glasgow and Belfast • if if „_„i J 

Kri” p &i 

Ieon Oee. 

raveT?roro r re e m£r fi Ind m t e h WGr6 em P Ioyed in Glen- 
as many in other mines, 36772?3^^ ar ^age a had 

hr hJ 

repairs, 36774-5. ’ d farmers bad to pay for 

Industeies. 

tries was one ifS of dfsS”^ 1 lM *> 

Stock Schemes. 

not toj^un ty*]} o wn ^ pony 3 sires ^and* G rf stric \ but 
were best for this district 36783 m aU ° Way buUs: 
they were given were annlicoM ’ ,^ er J? s on which 
36784. If 3 b ‘ P fe“f to district only, 

pay, 36785. e lur ther developed it would 
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M' CON NELL, Mr. CHARLES — continued. 

Emigration. 

Young men who went to sea left place altogether, 
357 g 3 . — Young women went to America, 36795. — In 
Ballymena there were industries, and young women 
found employment at home, 36796.— Belfast was as 
strange a place to the young women of the Glens as 
was America, 36797.— They preferred America, 
36798-9.— If young men had fishing facilities they 
could earn more at home than by going to sea, 36802. 
— It would be better for themselves and district if 
they could remain at home, 36803. 

Technical Instruction. 

Manual instruction was begun two years before; 
man was paid £100 a year and expenses, and stayed 
six or eight weeks in one centre, 36818-20. — There 
had been no official report yet, as work was in its 
infancy, but it taught men to be handy, etc., 36821-2. 
— Ballymena had technical school, so instructor did 
not go there, 36823. — Instructor just proposed to lay 
foundation of a trade, 36824. — In winter young men 
could do many things about farms that would other- 
wise have to ibe done by paid men, if they had had 
no instruction, 36825. 

BLACK, Mr. ALEXANDER. 

See pp. 65-9. 

Congestion. 

Poverty of districts of Cushendall and Cuslileak 
was due to uneconomic holdings ; this was due to three 
causes : (1) judicial rents were too high ; (2) land 
was difficult to cultivate owing to height of mountain 
sides, work having to be done with spade; (3) diffi- 
culty of marketing prcduce, owing to distance, bad 
roads, and lack of railway accommodation, 36829. — 
Farmers oould only make rent by using labour of 
families who worked for nothing, and using money 
sent by friends in America, 36830. — On steep moun- 
tain sides up-to-date tools could not be used on agri- 
cultural land, 36831-2. 

Land Purchase. 

Holdings had net been bought out, as people could 
not affora to buy at present rents, 36833-4. — Ma- 
jority were second term rents, too high for basis of 
purchase, 36835-6. — Landlords in general knew very 
little about the value of their land; they would feel 
aggrieved if they had to sell at fewer years’ purchase 
than others, 36837. — Even resident landlords did not 
often inspect their farms, 36839-41. — Judicial rents 
were too high ; rent fixing an these poor districts 
would require special treatment by Land Commis- 
sioners they should take into consideration difficulty 
of cultivating land, instead of taking exact value, 
36842-5. — Commissioners’ system prevented them 
from making such allowance, 36846-47 a. — G riffith’s 
valuation was higher there than in any part of 
country, consequently farmers had to pay high rates, 
36848. — Sub- Commissioner apparently did not take 
all these things into consideration, 36849-50. — Very 
few farms had been sold, and they fetched a large 
price ; most farms were handed down from father to 
son, 36906-7.— Witness could not give any purchase 
prices, 36908-10. — In what negotiations there were 
landlords and tenants could not come to terms, 
36911-3. — Witness had known of one case where land- 
lord offered to sell at 24J, years’ purchase on first 
term rents, on condition that there w.as no bargain- 
ing, tenants must either refuse or accept, 36915-7.— 
One property in Antrim had been sold under Ash- 
bourne Act at twenty years’ purchase. 36918-21. — 
Witness did not knew of anything that had enhanced 
value of land in Antrim to justify increase of five 
years’ purchase, 36922-5. — Witness suggested that 
land should bo fairly valued by independent Govern- 
ment body such as Congested Districts Board, and 
bought out under Act of 1903, 36970-1. — Basis of 
purchase might be amount of security divided into 
number of years’ purchase, 36972. — Government body 
should decide the number of years’ purchase, 36973. 

Valuation. 

Witness was sheep farmer, with holding of £3,600, 
with only ,a couple of acres tillage, 36851-3. — Not a 
judicial tenant, 36854. — In Pink Schedule proximity 


BLACK, Mr. ALEXANDER. — continued. 

to market was taken into consideration; where rent 
was fixed, valuer visited and inspected land ; land- 
lord had nothing to do with fixing rent, 36855-60.— 
Commissioners took difficulties into consideration to 
a certain extent, but not fully, 36863-36888. — Rents 
were much below valuation, one example being : 
valuation £63, rent £25, 36864. — Same schedule 

ruled' determining of prices all over Ireland, 36866. — 
Man with practical knowledge of farming and im- 
partial 'as between tenant ana landlord would not be 
likely to fix Tent too high, 36891. — Commissioners 
had not enough knowledge of farming generally an 
difficult place to fix rent quite fairly, 36894. — They 
valued on a system for whole country, 36895. — There 
was nothing to 'be said against personnel of Sub- 
Commission ; the only thing was, they did not take 
local circumstances into consideration, 36896-8. — In 
time of Griffith’s valuation farmers broke down 
oftener than they did now ; most of them went to 
America, 36902. — Standard of living was higher now, 
and wages had risen; lands had fallen and prices 
had risen, so no one was better off, 36903-5. 

Methods op Cultivation. 

Horse was kept on ’£10 holdings as a rule, 36867. — 
Land was too steep to plough, so had to be culti- 
vated with spade ; amount of arable land was small 
for size of holding ; farmers had to try to cultivate 
every bit of it that they oould, 36869-70. — Farmera 
could not afford to keep up-to-date tools such as 
spring 'grubbers, turnip sowers, etc. ; farm imple- 
ments had' improved, -but these farmers could net 
afford them, 36871-4. — They understood the tools, but 
oould not buy them, 36876-7. — Turnip-hoe cost from 
£2 to £2 10.9., 36879. — It would be advantage if De- 
partment or someone else provided for hiring out of 
these implements, people to repay in certain num- 
ber of years, 36882-3.-— Or to give the implements at 
cost price, repayment to extend over certain number 
of years, 36884-5. — Land had great tendency to go 
back to its original state, dry land to whins and wet 
land to rushes ; it required working up if full value 
was to be got out of it, 36886.-— Steepness of hills 
solved question of drainage to some extent, 36887. 

Standard op Living. 

About 1,852 people used very little tea, and manu- 
factured their own clothes, 36926-7. — These things 
would now cost a good deal ; formerly people lived 
more on potatoes and oatmeal, 36928. — Living alto- 
gether was more costly now than half a century ago, 
36931-4. — Sanitary dwellings should be erected for 
farmers as well .as for labourers ; loans should be 
granted, 36986. 

Cost op Labour. 

Boys who formerly got £3 for half-year now got 
£12, 36935. — But labour-saving machinery had come 
into use, 36936. — If small holders of £10 or £12 
valuation had to hire labour they went to the wall, 
36938. — English system of farming w.as different from 
Irish, 36940. — 'Sheep were kept by large farmers; 
small men did not try them, 36911. --Big farms were 
generally held on lease, as in Scotland, not on eleven 
months’ system, as grazing farms in south were held, 
36943-5. 

Compulsion. 

If compulsion was adopted price ought to be fixed 
on fair and square principle ; it was all a question 
of price, 36947-52. — Compulsion was already applied 
to occupiers of land for railway purposes, 36954.-- 
And under Labourers Act, 36955. — State had said 
that dual ownership and congestion must disappear, 
so they would have to take the best steps to -effect 
this, 36957-8. — If any loss was incurred, whole State 
should bear the loss, 36974-36976. — It would not ibe 
right to leave people with less income than before, 
36975. — If farmer had bought land too dear he had 
no right to expect help from State, 36977. — Fair 
value should be guaranteed, 36979. 

Industries. 

Wool was sent to Scotland, through brokers in 
Glasgow, 36959-60. — Landlords of district were EarL 
of Antrim and Lord Londonderry, 36962. — If woollen 

C 
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BLACK, Me. ALEXANDER. — continued. 

industry -were established it would probably be suc- 
cessful, 6963.— -Mill at Oushendull had failed for 
want of facilities for putting material on market, 
36965. — Shipping facilities would not be required for 
raw wool, but for manufactured, if industry were 
started, and for other things ; it was now shipped 
at Bullycastle in coasting steamers belonging to Mr. 
MTldowie, 36966-9. 


Fishing in slack season would' help to keep youug 
men at home, 36980. — Plenty of herrings were to be 
caught if there were facilities, 36982a-4. — Piers and 
boats would 'be required both at Cushendall and 
Cushendun, 36987. — Evidence would be given of class 
of piers required, 36990. 


DOBBS, Me. S. M. 


Cushendall Dispensaey District. 

District contained 42,681 acres; 6,500 acres were 
turf and barren mountain, 20,955 acres were mountain 
grazing, 11,309 pasture, 113 plantations ; only 3 804 
acres were arable ; of this, 970 acres were fair level 
alluvial land, 36994.— Climate was cold, as aspect was 
north-easterly, 36995.— Rainfall 48 inches, 36996. 


Population in 1901, 2,298; valuation £3 12s. 6 d. 
per tie ad ; valuation was misleading, as derelict mills, 
mines railways and quarries, etc., were highly valued ; 

deducting three holdings over £100, valuation was less 

than £11 per holding ; Antrim was highest valued 
land ui Ireland, 36999. —Reason was Griffith’s valua- 
tion had begun in the South in famine times, and 
nnished m North-east thirteen years after, when prices 
were rising ; best standard of comparison with West 
was second term judicial rents, 37000.— Valua- 
tion of different Commissioners varied greatly • 
m townland of Tamlaght valuation was £167 15.* ’ 
and rent £80 7s., judicial rent, 37001-2.— Mr J n’ 
S | arin r ,Y as J valued afc £63 17 S - ; rent was £25', 
Glendun valuation was £880 rent 

£ 7 T 4 - AT T g r' ■»*“*■ kS vJS* 

tion, 37006.— Average valuation was £11 ; if ren t 
wore £5, valuation would be down to £5, or little 
more than standard of congestion, 37007. 

Congestion. 

weeks^to had be ® n mating for last three 

f athei ,as . much information as pos- 
sible about congestion generally to submit te 
Povert-T™^ an ^ made report, 36992-3— 

poverty and congestion were chiefly due to absence 
of means of communication ; there was no land aS 
ir+W migratl °"’ land would su PPort population 
flexes nar°Sl et f “ S ’ P rod » ce and* fishing 

mounteTn SSZiSTSc^S T? ° R *3 °* 
enorm paS f n " er r service was bad, and rate 

iron ore were plentiful 5 j limestone and 

way to* rahentlall - m “"a «f mil-- 

assa, « 


DOBBS, Me. S. M. — continued. 

Harbour Accommodation. 

There were fine sites where harbour could be erected ; 
harbour and railway were connected, as shipment of 
iron ore would be chief feature, 37013. 

Dkainage. 

Glenariff River should be drained, as 300 acres of 
best land were often flooded, 37013. — Surface drainage 
where people had commonage would be difficult 
37051. ’ 

Industries. 

Woollen industry might be established, and re-af- 
forestation carried out, 37013. — Men employed in 
mines lived mostly on Ballymena side, 37019. — Park- 
more Station was nearest to mines, 37020. 


Agricultural Department’s returns showed about 
19,900 sheep in district, 37015. — Mountains were in 
common, 37016. — Mountains were only fit for sheep 
grazing ; nothing but black-faced sheep could live on 
hills, 37017-9.— Wool was sold through brokers in 
Glasgow, and it was sent by either Larne or Belfast, 
37018.— Sheep and cattle were put on same mountain 
m summer ; it would be better for farmers if holdings 
were separated, 37052.— Under existing circumstances 
breed could not be improved, 37053.— There were no 
shepherds on mountains, 37054. 

Emigration. 

Young girls emigrated to America ; they did not so 
to Belfast, 67021. These was no English or K 
emigration, 37023.— Not even for the harvest, 37025 
—Young men would do better if they stayed at home 
and fished instead of going to other countries, 37025— 
Fish could only be caught by following it, 37026. 

Divisions op Union. 

Division of union was costly, as part of it was in 
V a \*\ e . Un ! on r ; one of most congested districts was 
j" P arne > 37026.— Local Government Board 
nxea boundanes, which did not vary, 37027-8. 

Lanb Purchase. 

a, T ^* dbeen one s , ale to about twelve tenants at 
vj ~ Of 1 second term rents, 37029— Witness 

' t h mk &at 1 f ny seriou s offers had been made, 
either to buy or sell, 37031-41.-4*. in the £ on first 
term rents was an extravagant price, 37042— 2s in 

StefagLtfSTOe 1 "" “" ts a!ted " 1396 “ ls » 


o yeais , that was cattle on small holdings, 37056-7. 

TRAILL, Me. WILLIAM A. 

See pp. 71-3. 

W Oh Irons™, ato Thissit Ticnarm. 

whS“ - ore , ‘s*-* 

from 1875 tn lano. i, “ la 3esty s Geological Survey, 

hirn gSlg/S Stdlm k* d al f “ 

to a certain ext put „ u - str ^ bad been developed 
P»rto«'n tc “L b i Cavgin, 

to Belfast, thraco shippSYT 1 e*?™” 1 ^ B “ U J’ n “ n “ 

freights compensated for ?iigh rates to Reif.w eap ■ S6a 
rail raalwav from R.nii-—™ rates t0 -Belfast ; mine- 

Si! 0 P ft d ±?‘ e r? F d c B oS 

was spent, s ™ ComS.1 1" ? £96 .°° 0 

tons p?r annum -greatest SSSU* 0 El,ip 2m ’ 0m 

stop was 15,000 in any „ ™ 
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TRAILL, Me. WILLIAM A..— continued. 

tions to shipment from Belfast, and price of iron 
ore fell ; overhead railway was constructed from 
mines to Red Bay at cost of £40,000, but it never 
worked properly ; some said cables were wrong ; others 
thought they had been maliciously cut, but witness 
thought cable wires were too light and broke under 
weight of iron ore, 37060-2. — Carting and traction 
carriage to Red Bay had cut up roads badly, and 
excessive upkeep had to be paid by ratepayers, not 
mine-owners ; in 1880 Parliamentary plans for short 
railway between Parkmore and Glenariff were carried 
through ; an Act of Parliament and running powers 
over Red Bay Railway as far as Ballymena were 
carried through, in spite of opposition of Northern 
Counties Railway, 37062. — Nothing ever came of it, 
as prices fell from 26s. to 8s. ; English Company 
found it would not pay, and project was abandoned, 
37063-6, 37068-9. — Of late years there had been some 
improvement in iron, ore industry, and tourist traffic 
was developing, 37067.- — Those mines were not work- 
ing, but Parkmore ones were, 37070-1. — Pier at Red 
Bay had been very substantially built; system was 
to telegraph of steamer to Larne Harbour, twenty- 
five miles away, and it was there in one and a -half 
to two hours, 37073-6. — Witness held same views as 
in 1880, that only way to develop district was to 
connect Red Bay railway at Parkmore with old Glen- 
ariff railway, 37076. — Cost would be about £25,000, 
37078.— -Distance six miles, 37079.— £25,000 would 
not complete pier and railway, 37080. — About seventy- 
five men were now employed in iron ore works, and 
it might be developed in other places, 37082-4. — If 
line was re-created it should not only be mineral 
line, but to develop tourist traffic as well ; tourist 
traffic increased sale of all products in neighbour- 
hood, 37085-8. — Company had closed up because of 
f all in .prices, and they were not likely to come back 
again, 37089-90. — Industry could be revived if proper 
harbour and pier were erected, 37092. — If there were 
terminal station at Red Bay, Cushendall would be 
distant a little over two miles along level road, and 
iron ore could be shipped either at Glenariff pier or 
from Red Bay pier ; it would not be easy to extend 
railway from Retreat to Cushendall as engineering 
difficulties were too great ; other project could be 
carried through with grant from Congested Districts 
Board and Baronial Guarantee for £10,000, 37093. 


M'CORMICK, Me. PATRICK. — continued. 

plough was very steep and had to be done single 
furrow; reaping machines could not be used, and 
difficulty of manuring and taking off crop was great; 
it was about nine miles from Ballycastle, nearest 
railway station; people were greatly in need of help 
from Congested Districts Board or some other body ; 
people were getting tired of trying to force a living 
from the land, and young people did not want to 
stay on land; holdings were large enough to be eco- 
nomic, but were in remote district, and had many 
natural disadvantages, so there was not sufficient 
capital to justify advantage being taken of scheme 
of Department of Agriculture, 37112b. 

Cattle Breeding. 

Galloways rarely turned out good cows; cross-bred 
bull would suit district better; Department of Agri- 
culture did not encourage use of any but pure-bred 
bulls ; if stock could be improved introduction of 
bull which would" suit conditions, stores might be 
greatly improved, trade with Great Britain im- 
proved, and craving for Canadian cattle removed; 
if latter were introduced, small mountain farmer 
would disappear, and Ireland would become, despite 
every effort, a series of ranches; sheep also needed 
new blood, 37112b. — Farmers generally sold stores 
after two years, 37120. — They kept them inside in 
37121 *3 an< ^ *kem on green crops and turnips, 

House Bbeeding. 

. Schemes of Department had not been a success; 
influence of South of Ireland breeders who were on 
Advisory Committee of Department was in favour of 
breeding hunters, which was right for the South, 
but hackney breeding suited North better; Depart- 
ment should give more heed to wishes of influential 
minority ; m ares of Cushleake were too small to bo 
selected and too big to be classed as ponies to come 
under Cushendall Pony Scheme, 37112b— Unsuccess- 
^_ t ' UOU ^ l * Dre( * s ^ad keen introduced by Committee 
of Department of Agriculture, 37113. — Animals might 
have done for good level land, with good grass, but 
they were not suited to braes of Cushleake, 37115-6. 
—Local Agricultural Committee had been in favour 
of keeping hackney supplied by Department, but he 
was taken away, 37118. 


M'ALLISTER, Me. DANIEL. 


Poultry. 


See p. 73. 


Railway Rates. 


. were kept in fair numbers, but there w 
difficulty m putting produce on market, 37112b. 


Railway rates were particularly high against Cush- 
endall on account of want of competition, "37095-6. 
—Small steamer had been brought from Derry, but it 
did not pay for want of traffic, 37096.— Pressure had 
been brought to bear on railway company, but. thev 
would not reduce rates, 37097-8.— Matter had not 
been brought before Railway Commission now sitting 
in Dublin, as it was not easy for persons living so 
ino a 'X a ',’ t0 S° t0 Dublin t0 give evidence, 37099- 
102.— Only thing Congested Districts Commission 
could do was to send copy of evidence to Railway 
Commission, or district could write to Secretary of 
Railway Commission, 37103. — If pier were restored 
and steamer could call there was better chance of 
better treatment, 37104-8. 


M'CORMICK, Mr. PATRICK. 

Sec pp. 73-5. 

Holding of "Witness. 


Roads. 

There was one road running through district, and 
it was a bad one, with very steep gradients; 5 cwt. 
was most a horse could take over it; carting to and 
from market was very difficult, 37112b. — There were 
only minor roads, 37164.— Under Grand Jury sys- 
tem people only had to pay what district cost, 37166. 
—An entirely new road would he needed, following 
for short distance one in existence, 37174-6. 




Beans and flax used to be grown, but former" 
dropped out on account of fall in price, and bean 
aplns attacked latter ; now price of yarn had so 
much increased that spinners ought to pav better 
prices but they would not, 37112b.— If district were 
scheduled, witness suggested that people should be 
taken into confidence of Board, and that their wishes 
should not be overruled, as had so often been done in 
the past, 37112b. 


Witness held thirty acres and eighteen acres • nre- 
Sen i ll nt n W3S £7 , 2s : and £5 14s - valuation £11 
and £8 2.s., rent being below valuation, 37112. 

Cushleake Disteict. 

for S f v - en , miIes alon g nortl1 coast 
of Countj Antnm, contained twenty-three townlands, 
and constituted electora 1 division in Ballycastle Rural 
d/«?rV C / : valuatl01 l was £1,273 11s., population 421; 
cW, f Wa ? n ' oun 1 t! i mous , upper portion devoted to 
sheep-farming and lower to cultivation; land under 


•TAXATION. 


Cushleake had much to complain of in matter of 
taxation they were forced into scheme of main roads 
by which district lost about £200 a year; Local 
Government Board had forced them to contribute to- 
wards upkeep of Belfast roads; Cushleake was also- 
included in area of charge for sanitary expenses at 
Cushendall, costing 4A ,1. in pound for 35 years, 
37112 b. - This was for Cushendall sewerage, 37168— 
Ihere had been Local Government Inquiry, and all 
districts outside Cushendall had signed protest, 37169- 
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M'CORMICK, Mr. PATRICK — continued. M'CLOY, Mr. ALEXANDER. 


Stock ox Farms. 

Witness kept three cows, one horse, and fifty sheep, 
which grazed in commonage on mountain, 37126-9. — 
Calves were sold at six months old, 37131. — Fairs 
were held at Cushendall, Cushendun, Glenariff, and 
Waterfoot, 37134. — Stock then taken to Ballymena, 
Ballycastle, Larne, 'and Ballymoney,_ 37135. — It 
would not pay to sell stock as yearlings, it paid better 
to sell them as two-year-olds, 37142-3-6.— -Good two- 
year-old would sell for £6, yearling £3, 37147-8. — 
Upland grazing enabled stock to be kept for two 
years, 37159-60. 

Land. 

People were leaving or selling farms, 37150. — Small 
farm of £6 rent had sold for £120, 37151. — Man who 
bought wanted to add to his own holding, 37152-4. 
— When sod was ploughed land was turned down a 
foot ; it had to be kept up as well as possible, 37161-3. 


O’ BOYLE, Mr. JOHN. 

See p. 75. 

Grazing .Rights. 

Witness occupied, with others, 146 acres of grazing ; 
he wanted this Commission to assign 54 acres to him 
exclusively, and he would pay expenses; as the other 
holders did not a? ree, Commission could do nothing, 
37177-81. 


M'AULEY, Mr. BERNARD. 

See .pp. 75-6. 

Roads. 

Good road was a necessity, 37182a. — It was needed 
from Tullynacrilly to Mallards, and would benefit 
•eighteen tenants, 37183. — About a mile and a half 
should be made, 37184. — People would be able to till 
land better, as now manure had to be carried on their 
backs, 37185. — They had also to carry turf home, 
37186. — If Commission assisted, Council would take 
it up, 37188. — Tf some body advanced portion of ex- 
penses, Rural District Council would probably find 
balance, 37190. — People were without road, even 
though they were paying for roads all over country, 
and sanitary expenses of Cushendall, 37194-7. 


Transit Facilities. 


See pp. 76-7. 

Witness was farmer ; he had 32 statute acres ; rent 
was £7 10s., valuation, £12 on land, and £2 10s. on 
buildings, 37223. 


Transit Facilities. 

Markets were inconvenient on account of bad roads, 
37224. — Witness supported evidence already given, 
37225. — Fallownacrilly road was very poor, and people 
were badly handicapped in bringing produce to market. 
37226-7. — Ballymena was nearest market, twenty 
miles away, to which it was very difficult to take pro- 
duce, 37230-1. 

Land Purchase. 

Two townlands, Turkilly and Gruig, were purchased 
about two years previously, at twenty-four years' 
purchase of second term judicial rents, 37231. — Under 
Act of 1903, 37232. — Price was too high, 37233. — On 
Glanville Estate Captain Dixon had proposed sale 
at reduction of 4s. in the £ ; tenants wanted 4s. 6 d. ; 
offer had not been accepted, 37234.— There were between 
ninety and a hundred tenants, with average of £10 
valuation, 37235-6. — Smallest holding would be about 
six acres, 37237. — Witness had no mountain common- 
age along with his thirty-two acres, 37239. 


Cattle Sales. 

Cattle were sold at all ages, whenever there was 
likely to be most profit, 37240. — Witness's experience 
was that they were chiefly sold at two or three years, 
37241. — They were fed in winter on hay, straw, 
turnips and cabbage, less turnips than other things, 
and no mangols, 37242-6. — Sale at six months would 
mean very small price, and there would be no manure 
for farms, 37247-8. 


M ‘CAMBRIDGE, Mr. J. 

See pp. 77-8. 

Holding of Witness. 

Witness’s farm was twenty-six statute acres ; rent 
was £14 4s. ; valuation £20 10s., 37251.— All could be 
37252 3 ^ W8S occasiona11 ^’ * n r °t a tion of crops, 


Farmers were at gieat loss owing to want of transit 
f < .cilities, 37L82a, 37201. — Improvement of roads and 
railways was great question, 37202-3. 


Industries. 

Industries such as weaving should be revived, 37197. 
— Commission had no power to give help, and could 
not recommend industries unless there were chance of 
their being self-supporting, 37198-200. 




Farmers lost greatly through lack of railway to 
Cushendall and proper harbour, 37254.— Small farmer 
lost more in proportion than large, as he had no 
market for produce, 37255.— Flax and butter had to 
be taken to Ballymena, and two days were lost, 37256. 
—Carting was cheaper than taking to nearest railway 
station, 37258.— If railway were extended buvers would 
come and make market for butter and flax, 37259— 
existing railway was of no service, 37260-2 


O’NEILL, Mr. T. J. 


Roads and Pier. 

u/iSj ^aMeake was very poor ; new road could 
be made from Cushendun or Marrow Point, as .far as 
the hill, about seven miles in length, 37205.— It had 
not been brought before District Council, 37206, 37213 
-Cost would be £6,000, 37207-Council woild not 
37208 f Rec^m J a T+ ?Xpei f itUre ' wiihout assistance, 

57408.— Recommendation of grants lay beyond pro^ 
vince of Commission, 34209-10.— This road 

benefit 150 people directly, 3 V-Ind 500 oTfiM 

£6°OOO h waR W ° U + ld be . n ,° heay y cutting, 37215— 
rf’Jhindln not , great C08t a new road, 37217— 
Cushendall people suggested new pier; they wanted 
line railway extended down to it, 37219-20 7 ted 


D OTTER-MAKING. 


Farmers made their own butter in kits as there was 
no creamery and no dairy, 37263— Witness kent 
four cows, 37264— And churned twice a week in 
t^e?Tn/ 72 wo^° r T 1 x n ? ry price was 8(1 P er lb - s °me- 

Sf'i , « “t 1 ! S “ uld le sold ™»>> th « p“<=» 

El. te ., bs “": b “‘ th "° a- market for fresh 
“SV ‘<OusUeake.ro.cl were made better prices 
could toe obtained from tourists, 37267-8. 

Roads. 

ro«d’"’???f,!l" 0 'i 1 J 1° if there were 

but did ? S~ A * p T t wmt to Ballycastle, 

but did not go on; also to Portrush ; but, as there 
was no road, they did not come on, 37270-1— Scenery 
was good, but place was inaccessible, 37272-5. 7 
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M ‘CAMBRIDGE, Mr. J.— continued. 

Stock. 

Stock should soli as yearlings if properly fed, 
37276-7.— Some who had grazing lands kept them to 
sell as two-year-olds, 37279. — Yearlings fetched £3 10s., 
two-year-olds £5 or £6, 37280-1.— A two-year-old was 
really six quarters, not two years old, 37282. — Grass 
feeding was more depended on than house feeding, 
37284. — Calves improved greatly on grass, so it was 
best to sell them at six quarters, 37285.— Prosperity 
of small holders depended on price of yearlings or 
eighteen months old beasts ; if market for these was 
destroyed small holders would 'be enormously injured, 
37288-9. — They were now bought by Ballymena buyers 
at Cushendall, and sold again to graziers, 37290-1. — 
They were probably not sold to English or Scotch 
buyers until they were three years old, 37292. 


BLACK, Mr. DENIS — continued. 

holdings, of which twenty-seven were less than 
£5 and thirty less than £10, 37341.— Pro- 

portion of land fit for cultivation was small, 
only 225 acres were under cultivation, on aver- 
age of three acres per holding, seventy-nine acres 
had gone out of cultivation within past six years, 
land was infertile, only fit for grazing sheep, 37342. 
—Witness knew of no local remedy for relief of conges- 
tion, there were only two large farms m neighbour- 
hood, 37345-6.— Witness only wanted to bring condi- 
tion of people before Commission, 37349-51. 


Sheep died in numbers in winter from exposure, 

37343. There was no road accommodation for fifteen 

families, 37344. 


DE LURGY, Mr. HUGH. 

See p. 78. • 

Need for Railways. 

It was difficult to let houses in Cushendall during 
summer months, owing to poor travelling facilities, 
37297. — Belfast business-men would not send their 
families there, as they themselves could not run down 
to spend week-ends with them, 37298. — Wit- 

ness wished to support evidence in favour of 
line from Glenariff to Cushendall, in order to develop 
house-letting and building there, 37298-300. — Sir 
Daniel Dixon had done something to develop building 
during last few years, 37301. 


M ‘NEILL, Captain JAMES. 


MURRAY, Mr. PATRICK. 

See p. 80. 

Congestion. 

Witness rented seventy acres for £5 4s. 6 d., at 
valuation of £10 5s., 37354.— Glens of Antrim was 
about poorest district in Ireland, worse than Conne- 
mara and West Donegal, 37355-9. 


Road. 

Road should be run on south-east side of Glen 
where there was no road at all, there was dangerous 
mountain and river to cross, 37360. — Length would 
be about four miles, 37362.— Necessity for road had 
not been brought before District Council, 37363. 


See pp. 78-9. 


Stock on Farm. 


Witness had thirty-six acres in one holding and 
fifteen acres in .another; rent of first £17 18s., of 
second £8 13s. ; valuations £44 and £15 10s., 37303. 

Drainage. 

Drainage of Glenariff River was very important ; 
formerly it had been drained, but now had silted up 
again, as no arrangement had been made for keeping 
it clear, 37304-7. — It should be cleared again, ana 
some provision made for keeping it dear, 37308-12. — 
Thirty-six tenants would profit bv it ; at present they 
lost about £300 a year, as arable land was affected, 
.37313. — Witness grazed his own land and kept it in. 
meadow, 37314. — Cost of drain would be about £1,000, 
37316. — Side drain was occasionally cleared out by 
tenants, but river was too much for them, 37319. — 
Landlords spent £3,450 in 1852, and £400 in 1875 ; 
since then nothing lias been done, 37321. — Matter was 
brought before Drainage Commission, 37323, 37325. 


■GRAHAM, Mr. JAMES. 


See p. 79. 

Drainage. 

Witness held 30 acres, rent £21, valuation £31 12s., 
'31736. — Injury was caused by flooding of river, 36 
holdings were injured with annual loss of £380, 
37327-8.— £1,000 would be needed, 37329.— After 
work was done arrangement should be made for keep- 
ing it clear, 37330-1. — Maintenance rate should be 
•struck, or small amount added to annuities, 37332-4. 
— It went wrong eighteen years ago, 37337. — As re- 
sult of large flood and subsequent cutting for making 
walks, 37338. 


BLACK, Mr. DENIS. 

See pp. 79-80. 

Congestion. 

Witness had 54 .acres, rent was £18 10s., valuation 
£28 12s., 37340. — Glendun electoral division con- 
tained twenty-three townlands, with sixty-eight 


Witness kept two cows and a horse, 37364.— Cows 
did not calve every year, 37366. — Milk was all con- 
sumed by family, 37367.— Only two acres were 
ploughed out of seventy, as all had to be done by 
spade labour, 37369.— A few cattle were taken, some 
years perhaps twenty, others only fifteen or twelve 
37370-2.— Cattle could not live on this land, 37373.— 
Eighteen pence per head was paid for sheep, 37375.— 
All the com witness grew went- to feeding horse and 
was not sufficient, 37381.— Three acres more ought to 
be cultivated, but it would not pay him to do it, 
37382.— Calves had to be sold at all ages, as witness 
needed money, 37384-5 


M'KINLEY, Mr. DENIS. 

See p. 80. 

Need for Roads. 

District was very poor, which was partly caused 
bv want of road accommodation, as an illustration 
tenders for labourers’ cottages had been £475 as 
against £265 in other districts owing to difficulty of 
getting material to district, what road there was was 
in very dangerous condition and unless prompt action 
was taken by scheduling district, or by some other 
remedy there would be no population left, 37386-7. 
Road should begin at Cushendall and end at Bally- 
voy, 37388. 


SPIERS, Mr. JAMES’. 

See p. 81. 

Fishing. 

Witness fished with draft nets and got herrings 
in December, and sometimes fiat fish, whiting, 37393- 
5.— Boat was open boat that took four hands, 37396. 
— Fishing could be developed if there were accommoda- 
tion for keeping boats, witness had lost smack of ten 
tons for want of shelter, 37399-401. — All fishing was 
on a very small scale, 37402.— Scotch fishermen did not 
come on account of want of accommodation, 37403. — 
Numbers would stay at home if fishing industry were 
developed, 37412. 
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FINLAY, Me. MAURICE. 

See p. 81. 

Fishing and Harbour Accommodation. 

Witness fished for all kinds of fish in. all seasons 
of the year frqm 20-foot open boat, lalrger boat could 
not be used for -want of harbour .accommodation, 37413. 
— Herring abounded round that coast, but they could 
not be properly caught as small boats could not go out 
far enough, 37415-8. — Lobs tens were plentiful, 37419. — 
Unless 'harbour accommodation were provided fishing 
could not be developed, as no one would buy boats 
simply to have them smashed, 37420-2. — Fish was as 
plentiful as ever, except salmon, which was not pro- 
perly protected, 37424-6. — There was salmon fishing 
on Glendun River, 37426. 


TREANOR, Mr. PATRICK — continued. 

Improvement Schemes. 

Districts round Pomeroy were difficult of access,, 
and people had little or no capital to improve hold- 
ings and could not get labour ; witness suggested that 
special schemes should be tried in poorer districts, 
37463. — Present system applicable if due regal’d was 
paid to needs of areas smaller tilian a rural dis- 
trict, 37463, 37466. — State aid might be given, 37468- 
70. — Money advanced at low rate of interest to poorer 
farmers, 37464, 37472. — Land was given as security, 
37465. — Educational system of self-help established, 
scheme might be costly but considerable improvement 
would b® effected in small area, 37467. — Emigration 
of young people prevented if encouragement were- 
given at home, 37470, 37492. 


TREANOR, Mh. PATRICK 
See pp. 82-4. 

Nature of Land. 

Witness was well acquainted with country from 
Pomeroy to Broughderg, and Greencastle, and neigh- 
bourhood of Carriokmoro, 37433, 37439.— Quality of 
land was uniformly poor, some holdings fairly large, 
many very small; occupiers hampered by lack of 
labour and capital, 37433, 37463. 

Agricultural and Technical Instruction Schemes. 

Agriculrural and technical itinerant instruction 
schemes of County Committee had been working in 
distinct with beneficial results, 37433.— Lectures and 
personal visits of instructors had encouraged' im- 
provement, great deal of useful information had 
been given to farmers abont seeds, manures, drainage, 

and improved methods of feeding stock, etc. , 37433 

1 eople had been brought into touch with work and 
resources of Department, 37433— Witness specially 
referred to agricultural and horticultural work and 
' w, > r j c was in a pioneer stage and dis- 
tricts difficult of access, 37435-6— Experimental plots 
served as a, good object lesson to people in immediate 
vicinity, 37433— Facilities offered to small fanners 
and cottagers tended to increase interest in appear- 

Poultry. 

• Considerable increase and improvement in poultry 
industry due to establishment of egg stations and S- 
key and goose stations, etc., 37433, 37436, 37438— Classes 
2L ^ rucfcK>n . hel( * “• Pomeroy on fattening poul- 
SnS ^ reparm g . fOT market were well attended and 
resulted m great improvement, 37433-4— Eggs were 
brought to Cookstown for market, 37437— Many small 
farmers dependent on produce of fowls, 37437, 37440. 

Live Stock Schemes. 
buIls boars located at Pomeroy, Green- 

S' SST ■SL°* h s pl ““ ii “ l Si 

stock, 07441, 37443— More animals could be nrofit- 
Imd P he^ d - lf funds . Permitted, 37441— Sdierne 

37442 ° peratlon dour je^s, 

om^J— Every year more farmers were takiim 

a six-quarters beast, £10 37451 _ TT ai , nil „ u P if Y® 
lobbere and shipped to EnglSh and Scotoh mSete 
P y a JS e farmers and put on to grass 37447-R — 
Farmer from Pomeroy shipped fiftv to sixty 1 ,^ 
every month, 37449— Waters wool! be glad if alt 

£? to5^ COrUra?ement - to P°° Ter districts, advice given 

Potato-Spraying. 

potatoes b„t for t!i e sprTyin^SX 9 


Spade Labour. 

Many holdings were too hilly to be worked by a 
horse, 37474— In a twenty-acre holding of arable land 
probably only half could be worked by spade, 37475-6 
37484— Young men who used to do spade labour had 
emigrated, 37440, 37479, 37485. — No inducement for 
them at home, 37481-3, 37489, 37491— For want off 
labour hilly land was now in grass .and of very poor 
quality, 37477. — Wages had gone up during last 
thirty years, and no farmers could now afford to 
pay such wages as would induce young men to remain 
in Ireland, 37480, 37486-90. 


M‘CANN, Rev. THOMAS. 


See pp. 84-7. 


Question < 


• Improvement in Breed of Cattle and- 
Poultry. 


No improvement had resulted in Kildress district 
from working of Agricultural Department. 37499 — 
Shorthorns were supplied but that class of cattle was 
unsuitable for mountainous districts; premium bull 
died after being about a year in locality, and had 
not been repiaced, 37500-10— Department had sup- 
plied fowls for last four years but it took considerable 
time to effect improvement, and so far none was- 
visible, 37499, 37511-5. — Fowls usually supplied to 
better-off farmers, 37516-7— No noticeable improve- 
ment in district from itinerant instruction, 37518. 

Description of Kildress District. 

Upper Kildress formed a wild belt off 
country between Cookstown and Strabane, part of it- 
7 nr?“ gann0n Un,on ' 37494 - 6 > 37519-20— Total area 
great part of the land was mountainous 
S f or cultivation, 37521— So called arable 
S Ia ?‘ ge f reclaimed bog, an d with exception' 

of two townlands was poor and unproductive, 37519. 

Graz tng. 

“ .™ ro “f 1 ' wilh “ ft maul* 

5S™ “ a ?> '*“* ™*e dangerous for cattle, and 
w«e ta> cold in winter, considering 
w» »ery small, 
fotobil 1 1 37626 -— Notwithstanding good price- 
S am ® 4 f P ?Tf *“”> « ^d not ply to Iceep 
tnem, 37527— Land had been bought as a speculation 

umes , no one could make it pay, 37522-5. 

Valuation of Holdings. 

taS”7Tt^t 70 4to t | i 10 Pr T rt ;” ” Ntldiess dns- 

SLa&.’S: S-l £1 ° ^“““"valna^^ 

Condition of Land and People. 
extent, w^rtoil^s^p^th^ h^^ twelv6 . £W;l ' es in 
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34‘CANN, Rev. THOMAS'— continued. 

Fad gone, to England and Scotland, but remained 
nominally tenants if they paid up arrears of rent, 
-37532-6, 37540. — In some cases farms were abandoned, 
tenant evicted by landlord and land taken over by 
person paying up arrears, 37539. — Or farms were let 
for grazing for a small sum to a neighbouring tenant, 
rent then often remained unpaid, 37543-4. — Applica- 
tions for abandoned farms sometimes made to landlord 
by neighbouring tenants, 37545-8. — Two-thirds of 
population dependent on money sent by relations 
from America aoid elsewhere, or obliged to hire out 
children, 37548. — Boys employed herding in summer 
months at ten years "of age; boys and girls hired out 
from fourteen years of age, 37549-51. — People were 
industrious and anxious to co-operate in any scheme 
for their improvement; under present conditions if 
they were rent free two-thirds of people could not 
make a decent living off the land, 37573. — Horses 
could not be -used on small holdings, many farms could 
not be worked by a horse, 37609. — Formation of a 
Parish Committee had been suggested, 37627. 

Education. 

School attendance satisfactory, children attended 
•school up to fourteen years of age, 37552-5. — Com- 
pulsory Education Act had been in force about two 
years in rural district of Kildress and worked well, 
37556-60. 

Potato Crop. 

Potatoes were principal food of people; effects of 
bad season were disastrous, 37561. — Potatoes were 
■sprayed last year but crop was veiy bad in mountain 
district, potatoes unfit for human use, 37562-7. 

Turbary. 

Turf abundant in poor districts, 37571-2. — In many 
instances bog was within area of holding but on some 
estates tenants were not allowed to cut turf for sale, 
37570. — Farmers frequently carted turf nine miles to 
Cookstown and sold it for 2s. 6 d. or 2s. a load in order 
to make a little money, 37567-9. 


M‘CANN, Rev. THOMAS — continued. 

Railway. 

Construction of light railway between Cookstown 
and Strabane suggested to open up hilly district, 
37497, 37603-6. — Great advantage to farmers as they 
would have facilities for reaching market town of 
Cookstown, 37608. — Proposed termini Cookstown, and 
either Donemana or Strabane, 37607. 

Enlargement of Holdings. 

No grass lands in Kildress distinct available for en- 
largement of holdings, 37610, 37620-1. — Witness sug- 
gested improvement in holding itself, 37610. — Condi- 
tion might be bettered, 37611. — But considering low 
valuation it would be difficult with greatest improve- 
ment to make holdings economic, 37612-4. — Unless 
people had some industry or factory to supplement 
wliat they could make from the land, 37615. 


M-GEOWN, Rev. MICHAEL. 

See pp. 87-9. 

Description of Land. 

Witness recommended scheduling parish of Green- 
castle as a congested area, 37628-9. — Poverty of dis- 
trict shown by farmers carting turf for sale to Cooks- 
town; only produce of land they had for sale, 37633. 
— Whole parish much exposed to storms ; mean height 
700 feet above sea level, 37600. — Land rough and 
mountainous, wet and marshy in places, drainage 
absolutely necessary ; soil unproductive unless well 
limed; no other manure so suitable; farmers who 
kept no horse had great difficulty in fetching lime 
from Cookstown, 37630. — Geological formation of 
Greencastle probably whinstone with a blue sub-soil, 
37631-2. — Roads very hilly ; serious obstacle to cul- 
tivation of farms, 37633. — Land had been largely re- 
claimed from rough mountain sides, 37635. — Unless 
kept under cultivation it returned to its original 
state, which was the tendency of all reclaimed land, 
37635-41. 


Land Purchase. 

Only two townlands had come to an agreement with 
landlord to buy out under Ashbourne Act, and these 
witness thought had bought too dear, 37573, 37581. — 
Price paid was 24 years’ purchase on second term 
rents, plus bonus, 37576-7. — Average price in County 
Tyrone under former Acts was 17 years’ purchase, 
37578-9. 

Derelict Farms. 

No derelict farms on these townlands, 37582-5. — 
They were mostly situated in townland of Killeenan, 
•37587. — Considerable airrears of rent owing on derelict 
farms, 37590. — But poor tenants usually managed to 
pay their rent; they received money from their sons 
who had settled permanently in England or Scotland, 
37591-3. — Negotiations for purchase of land were going 
•on, farmers offered 22 and 22£ years’ purchase but 
landlords would not come to terms, 37588-9. 

Drainage. 

Congested Districts Board could do a great deal 
for small farmers by giving help towards draining 
land, providing suitable manures and lime; lime- 
stone, years ago, was supplied free by landlord and 
land then was more productive, 37594. — F'eld drain- 
.age required not a large scheme of arterial drainage, 
37596-7, 37600-2. — Witness did not advise farmers 
to undertake responsibility of a loan as they had no 
means of repaying, 37598. 

Industries. 

Board might start a woollen industry or factory 
in district which witness thought would be self-sup- 
porting in time, 37594, 37616-8. — Adjoining districts 
■of Broughderg and Greencastle were good ior sheep 
and would help to supply wool, 37623. — Excellent 
water power available ; there were the rivers Kil- 
-dress and. Loughderg, 37624-5. 


Valuation of Holdings. 

Government valuation was about 2s. per acre, in- 
cluding valuation of houses; holdings small and not 
self-supporting, 37642. — Not an economic farm in 
whole parish, 37643. — Instance of man in Beaglimore 
district with holding of 60 acres unable to support 
himself and family without hiring out children, 
37642-3, 37676. — 429 holdings in parish ; only 49 were 
of £10 valuation and over, and few of these were self- 
supporting, 37643, 37677-89. — Six holdings were under 
£10 valuation, and 25 holdings were valued at £2 and 
under, 37677-8. — 108 holdings were not over 20 acres 
in area, and about 14 holdings were not over 10 
acres, 37677. — In townland of Broughderg 10 per cent, 
was arable land, and about 15 per cent, in the rest 
of parish, 37677. ' t 

Diet and Means of Livelihood. 

Mode of living very simple ; potatoes and oats main 
support of people ; when crops failed they were almost 
reduced to starvation, 37643. — No industries to fall 
back upon, 37643. — People tried to live on their small 
holdings, 37678. — Young people emigrated to earn a 
livelihood, 37643. — They sent home money to pay rent 
and help support younger children, who were often 
lured out at eight years of age, 37643.— People were 
industrious and anxious to advance themselves, 
37643. ’ 


Creamery was started by witness with co-operation 
of people and some assistance from Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, 37643, 37675.— People gave 
their labour and collected stones for building, 37643. 
—Class of cattle were hardy and able to live on poor 
pasture, 37645. — Before creamery was established 
people were handicapped for want of accommodation, 
etc. ; butter was sold at 5 d. and 6rf. a pound ; present 
price Is., 37643, 37647, 37657-8. — Last year creamery 
ranked fourth in Ireland, 37643, 37648.— Turnover was 
£5,000, 37643-4. — Less 10 per cent, for wotkin 
penses, 37651-2.— Each house made £15 on an aver 
age, 37653-4.— Sufficient butter and milk saved for 
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M'GEOWN, Rev. MICHAEL — continued. 

consumption of family, 37659-60. — Separated milk 
used for feeding calves, 37661. — Separated milk plus 
linseed meal equivalent to ordinary milk for feeding 
calves when they were four weeks old; witness was 
not of opinion that system of creameries caused de- 
terioration in cattle, 37662-9. — Farmers obliged to till 
to provide fodder for cattle in winter; witness had 
never found creameries lowered amount of tillage, 
37670-1. — Supply of milk kept up during winter, 
37672. — But green crops for winter feeding were in- 
sufficient owing to poor quality of soil ; only 10 to 15 
per cent, of land cultivated, 37673. 

Parish Committees. 

Witness was chairman of Inishowen Parish Com- 
mittee for a few months, and suggested that Commis- 
sion should place parish of Greencastle under Con- 
gested Districts Board ; a great deal might be done 
by Board to ameliorate condition of people through a 
Parish Committee, 37675. — Congested Districts Board 
and Irish Agricultural Organisation Society the only 
two bodies who had done much for poor of Ireland. 
37676. 

Debt. 

Some people were a good deal in debt to shop- 
keepers, 37679. — Agricultural Bank had been estab- 
lished, and people were improving and beginning to 
make cash payments, 37680-1. 


MORRIS, Mr. SOLOMON. 
See pp. 90-2. 


Condition op Houses. 

Dwellings in Greencastle district needed improve- 
ments which could be effected with little expense ; 
sites required draining, windows enlarging, etc. ; in 
some cases another room added, 37691. — Witness had 
known families of thirteen or fourteen people dwell- 
ing in two rooms, 37693-5. — Calves sometimes brought 
into houses, but not pigs, 37692, 37696-8.— Manure 
heaps should be removed further from dwellings and 
cess-pools drained and closed, 37699.— Witness was 
not aware that sanitary officers had done anything in 
the matter in this district, 37700-4.— Sanitary con- 
ditions „were well looked after in towns; if Green- 
castle was placed under Congested Districts Board 
and pebple encouraged they would remove manure 
° r ^ r t0 8 et a S ranfc Parish 
Committee, 37706-7.— Witness also suggested houses 

fect l e g d 1 37709 aShe<i ^ occasionall y disin ' 

Inspection of Outhouses, Daisies. 

Improvement required in outhouses more than in 
dwellings ; great mortality among animals due to in- 
adequate shelter in winter and want of expert as- 
sistance, 37709, 37716. — Appointment of resident 
veterinary surgeon as inspector of outhouses and 
cWn?f„ S , USgfiSted ’ t whose dut y would b e to insist on 
suggest improvements, and see that they 
were carried out, 37709, 37711-4, 37717-8— Salarv of 
officer to be contributed partly by locality and partlv 
by Congested Districts Board, supplemented ly fees 
for special cases, 37718. 3 

Drainage. 

Crops would be much improved if land was mo- 

JSistsuss® >» - 

Agricultural Instruction— Prize Scheme 


MORRIS, Mr. SOLOMON — continued. 

tor working a farm himself would be a great advan- 
tage, 37739-46.— Prizes given for reclamation of 
mountain land would stimulate people, but grant Id’ 
cover part of expenditure would be better, 37731-3. 

Irish Agricultural Society. 

People were much indebted to Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society for expert assistance in erection 
of creamery ; Agricultural Department had also as- 
sisted, 37747. 

Parish Oo{mmittee. 

Witness was of opinion that improvements would, 
be carried through without much difficulty if Parish 
Committee were formed in connection with Congested 
Districts Board, 37747. — People of Greencastle were 
industrious and anxious to co-operate in any scheme 
for their improvement, 37747— Witness hoped some- 
thing would be done for these peasants to keep them 
at home and prevent emigration, 37747. 


Arrears. 

Large amount of arrears on several estates which 
had accumulated since the early eighties ; farmers' 
found it difficult to get bare necessaries, 47747- 
Land in Greencastle mostly held by tenants under 
judicial second term rents, 37748-50." 

Live Stock. 

Farmers sometimes obliged to sell stock at six to' 
eighteen months; when possible they kept them till 
two or three years old ; great difficulty was to get stuff 
for winter feeding, 37751-3, 37759-60— Stock usually 
sold to graziers for fattening, sometimes shipped to’ 
England and Scotland, 37754-5— Farming the only 
industry in Greencastle, 37756-7— Coal was worked 
at Coalisland, twelve miles away, 37758. 


STACK, Rev. T. L. F. 
See pp. 92-5. 


x ■J3i.TJ.OH OP URUMQUIN. 


Drumquin village situated in parish of Longfield,. 
County Tyrone, 9 miles west of Omagh, 10 miles 
south-west of Newtownstewart, 16 miles north-east of' 
Lower- Lough Erne, 37763. — One electoral division in; 
37762 ' Uni0n ‘ and anot ' her in Oasfclederg Union, 


Minerals. 

District contained considerable undeveloped mineral 
wealth ; limestone, freestone, and seams of coal' 
found on western side ; indications of iron and mica ; 
garnets found m mountain stream, 37766— Surveys 
■had 'been made for construction of canal from Lough 
Erne to Drumquin, 37766-7. 6 


AUiusAUjE AND VALUATION. 


Rents lower th/an valuation ; average rating worke 
S val ^ion made by Griffith’s 'Commissioner 
too Hugh , Commissioners probably influenced by ten 
improvement in prices of agricultural product 
fFn '^AOA al ' aCreag * of ? arish 32,446 acres ; valui 
won W), 626 ; average valuation 4s. Id. per acre 
many townlands only averaged Is. 6 d. to 2s. 6 d. pc 
. lor example, JMeenbog had an acreage of 88 
acres , ^ valuation £46 15s.; average Is. per acre 
Meenad'oan, acreage 731 acres ; valuation £36 5s. 
average Is. per acre ; Gastlecmig, acreage 543 acres 
valuation £21 10s. ; average valuation 9d. per acre 
Tully aci^ge 747 acres ; valuation £20; averse 
valuation 6d per .acre; Ally, acreage 1,144 acres 
valuation £22 ; average valuation 4^d. per acr< 

Decline in Population. 

lai n .rifl Dnim ^ in had °7 eT 400 inhabitants ; a 
number was reduced to 250; Census r, 
terns for whole parish showed a loss of 1,418 in tw 

3TO2 ’D^r ng / d + ed i ne of 26 P er £nt~ mSt 
37792— Decline due to deoay of agriculture and war 
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STACK, Rev. T. L. F.— continued. 

of permanent industries, 37769, 37776. — District en- 
tirely .agricultural, land half mountain and half bog, 
incapable of supporting people dependent on it, 

37764, 37769. 

Debt. 

Opinion that only 20 per cent, of the people -were 
in solvent condition, 37769, 37792. — Some received 
money from friends abroad ; women had to earn 
money by sewing, 37769.— Credit system largely used, 

37772. — Money borrowed on bills from local hanks 
renewed over and over again at six or eight per 
cent., 37769-71.— Large amount still owing to Drum- 
quin Loan Fund Society, 37772. 

Causes of Decat in Agricultural Industry. 

Trade and agricultural industry greatly handi- 
capped in Drumquin for want of transit facilities ; 
nearest railway station at Omagh nine miles away, 
37763-4. — Drumquin crossing nearest point railway 
touched, 37764.— Drumquin was of considerable im- 
portance in last century ; situated on coach route 
between Londonderry and Enniskillen ; markets and 
fairs were prosperous ; local industries, tanning lea- 
ther iand small woollen mills ; since advent of rail- 
way population had. steadily declined, 37764.— -Rail- 
way rates excessive ; witness wished to emphasise the 
fact he pointed out to Viceregal Commission— viz., 
rates to Omagh were four times rate per ton to ter- 
minal stations like Londonderry and Belfast ; price 
of com worked' out 4'4 times per ton mile greater 
from Derry to Omagh than from Derry to Dublin, 
37773-5. — 'Reduction of 50 per cent, in charges of -rail- 
way companies could easily be made, and would mean 
5s. per statute acre all round to Irish farmers, 
37794. — "Witness 'Suggested State buying out share- 
holders and railways -being worked by central depart- 
ment ; if that was too expensive I veagh-Pirrie scheme 
of motor communication might be tried as in Eng- 
land, 37795. — Free trade largely responsible for de- 
cay of agriculture, 37800-4.— Also the enormous 
taxation of England, 37814-6, 37820-1. — -Witness did 
not admit that system of landlordism had had a pre- 
judicial effect, 37814, 37818-9.— Intemperate habits 
of people a contributory cause to decay, 37802. — 
Thirteen millions of money spent annually on al- 
cohol ; indirect loss two or three times that sum, 
37802.— Witness was not sure oT actual amount of 
liquor consumed in Ireland, but more alcohol was 
consumed in Denmark than in United Kingdom, 
37826. — Temperance cause had improved generally 
over Ireland, but there was not much improvement 
in Drumquin, 37822-5, 37827-8. 

Improvements in Agricultural Industry 

SUGGESTED. 

Development of agricultural lindulstry would be 
means of rescuing Ireland, 37778. — Thirty years ago 
Denmark was practically bankrupt, 37778. — Now it 
ranked as fourth richest country per head of popula- 
tion in the world, 37778-9. — Present prosperity due 
to development of agriculture ; climate and soil of 
Ireland 25 per cent, better than that of Denmark, 
37779. — Witness suggested starting a model Danish 
farm in Drumquin, instruction being given con- 
currently in improved methods of agriculture, 37779- 
•81, 37794. — Farm could be purchased eco nom ically, 
and would produce better price when sold, 37779-80. — 
Danish farmers were -highly trained ; average man 
•was able to support his family in comfort, and save 
£50 a year, 37781. — Yield of milk in Denmark had 
largely increased owing to magnificent system of in- 
spection, 37781. — Bad cows weeded out ; proper bulls 
kept ; breed of oattle improved ; witness suggested 
Government inspection of dairies and cow-sheds on 
similar lines in Ireland, 37781, 37794. — Prosperity 
•of Denmark in great measure due -to its system of 
protection ; tariffs not very high ; small duties on 
manufactured articles ; articles of fcod-st.uffis ad- 
mitted -free, 37782-4. — Protection badly needed in 
Ireland, 37783. 

(Scheduling Congested Areas. 

Witness suggested that parishes of East and West 
Icngfield should be scheduled as congested, an d put 
under protection of Congested Districts Board, 37777, 

D 


STACK, Rev. T. L. F.— continued. 

37786-7. — District was not quite so badly ofi as sche_ 
duled area of Kilgarven, County -Kerry ; standard of 
living had improved during last twenty years, but 
under present conditions district was not able to sup- 
port population, 37788-93. 

Improvements Suggested. 

Re-afforestation a great -advantage; would pro- 
vide employment, improve climate, and give valu- 
able produce, 37796.— Efficient control of rivers should 
be obtained, and lakes held up to prevent disastrous 
floods, which did enormous amount of damage, 37796- 
8 .— Holdings under £4 valuation might be made eco- 
nomic if worked on Danish system, 37805.— Help 
being given to people to form co-operative societies 
and dairies, 37806.— Witness was owner of a creamery 
originally started as a co-operative auxiliary 
creamery under Irish Agricultural Organisation So- 
ciety ; difficulties arose with regard to machinery ; 
law suit threatened, so witness purchased concern, 
and it was now converted into central creamery, with 
three auxiliaries of its own ; present turnover about 
£12,000, 37807-13. 

Geological Survey. 

An attempt should be made to ascertain actual 
capabilities of district ; geological survey not an 
accurate guide; witness suggested holes being sun*, 
for several hundred feet, with good machinery , 
twenty years ago geological survey in India reported 
no coal was to be found; engineers obtained per- 
mission to try for ooal, and six million tons of coal 
had been raised within last few years, 37794. 


DONNELLY, Mr. ALEXANDER. 

See p. 95. 

Transit Facilities. 

Wished to draw attention to proposed railway from 
Cookstown to Donemana, 37831.— As a solicitor wit- 
ness represented districts of Kildress, Greencastle, 
Rooskey, Gortin, and Donemana, one continuous dis- 
trict extending to borders of County Derry and down 
to Mountfield, 37831— Very exposed locality, rugged 
and mountainous, 37831. — Transit facilities badly 
needed, 37831-2. — No means of rapid communi- 
cation; Great Northern Railway skirted ex- 
treme borders of district, 37831. — Farmers had 
great difficulty in bringing produce to market 
owing to hilly nature of country, 37831. — Sixteen 
miles by road to Omagh, Strabane, or Cookstown, 
37831. — Difficult also to obtain lime, which was essen- 
tial for reclamation of land; no lime in central dis- 
tricts; farmers had to fetch it from Cookstown, 
37832. 

Abandoned Farms. 

Several families in Gortin district could not make 
a living on farms; people emigrated to America and 
left holdings in hands of auctioneer to be set for 
grazing on eleven months’ system ; money used to pay 
rent and taxes; in some cases old people left on farms 
and received money from America for rent, 37832-7. 

Quality of Land. 

Land of extremely coarse quality, difficult to work ; 
question whether improvement in land would be suffi- 
cient to repay outlav necessary for drainage, etc., 
37838-41. 


M'ALEER, Mr. PATRICK. ' 7 

See pp. 95-6. 

Roads. 

Witness recommended construction of good common 
roads to bogs ; farmers unable to get a sufficient quan- 
tity of turf in wet season ; much discomfort caused 
by insufficient supply of fuel, 37845. — County roads 
also in bad condition, duty of County Council to look 
after them, but nothing had been done; money offered 
for repairs not sufficient to induce contractor to under- 
take work, 37845. 
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M'ALEER, Mr. PATRICK — continued. 


MacFARLANE, Mr. JAMES — continued. 


Tree Planting. 

Large tracts of land incapable of reclamation which 
might be planted with suitable trees to form shelter 
belts; hedges ' planted on holdings, etc., would im- 
prove appearance of country, and eventually become 
source of profit to owner ; land was much exposed to 
storms in winter and spring ; 800 feet above sea level ; 
crops suffered for want of shelter, 37845-51. 

Industries. 

Witness suggested introduction of up-to-date hand- 
looms; there was a large quantity of wool available , 
20,000 sheep within radius of 6 or 8 miles, 37852, 
37854. — Homespuns could be manufactured; ready 
sale would be found, as influential people interested 
themselves in sale of such goods, 37852, 37856-7. — 
Lace-making could be introduced and would provide 
employment for young girls now obliged to emigrate ; 
properly qualified instructor could be obtained for 
small amount; great benefit conferred on Dromore, 
County ' Tyrone, by introduction of lace-making. — 
Peat moss litter industry could be established if 
country had proper transit facilities, inexhaustible 
supply of bog, 37858. — Construction of railway 
through district would be. of untold benefit to in- 
habitants; great difficulty in procuring lime and 
other necessary commodities under present conditions, 
37858. 


CONWAY, Mr. PATRICK. 

See p. 96. 

Rundale System. 

Rundale system applied principally to M'Mahon 
estate; five or six townlands and about oue hundred 
tenants effected in Greencastle parish, 37861, 37865. 
Most pernicious system, and caused much litigation, 
37861. — Greater portion of parish was striped in 
1836 or 1837, 37863. — Portion now in -rundale had 
never been re-striped, 37864.— People were tired of 
rundale system, and would do anything to get rid of 
it, 37862.— Compulsory powers necessary to effect a 
re-arrangement of holdings, . 37866-70a. 


MacFARLANE, • Mr. JAMES. 


See pp. 96-7. 

Transit Facilities for Cookstown. 

Want of transit facilities a great drawback to 
establishment of industries, 37875.— Hand loom in- 
dustry died out ten years ago; creamery had been 
started, but was hampered in distribution of produce ; 
good water power which had been used for grinding 
Indian corn ; fine wheels now idle because of cost of 
cartage; cheaper to send by rail from Cookstown to 
Belfast than to cart stuff by road from Doons to 
Cookstown, distance of five miles, 37875-6.— Witness 
77§& eSte r> a “S ht railwa y to open up district, 37877, 
3/891.— Route suggested from Cookstown through 
Creeneastle and Gortin to Donemana, about thirty 
miles, 37878-9.— Railway would accommodate three 
creameries, Doons, Greencastle, and Gortin; turn- 
over of Doon s creamery about £5,000 a year.— Father 
£L g0( £ -r rk in Parting Greencastle 
creamery, 37891.— Railway would also enable people 
to get lime, 37877. e y 


Flax Industry. 

Flax industry had greatly declined, 37880.— Fr< 
trade had had a great deal to do with it; Russia 
flax was brought m free ; there should be a duty c 
foreign flax coming in, 37881, 37885, 37891 — Th< 
"'° Ul L^ C ?n rage D flax -S rowin 8 industry in Ireland 
not more than 8s. a stone on an average paid f< 
^78Rfi SP TV? erS C0U1 tj S lve double if they wished, 3788: 
'“"n would ,? ot P a y Irish farmers a b; 

rate 6 37887 ' [ get Russian flax a * a chea 

rare, 3/88/.— Russian farmer got his labour for lift 
or nothing, people little more than slaves, 37882-4- 

S n Ru«;7T? r fl in RuSSla l went last -week and pri, 
of Russian flax came down, 37888.— Price denenrh 

oW U ? P fl y ’ r 3 , 7889 -~ Belgium was Producing P bett< 

class of flax than any other country, 37892-3— Grei 
deal depended on water in Belgium [they had a riv 
thirty miles long ; it was not so good at both en ( 


as it was in the centre, £57895. — Irish flax much better 
than Russian flax, which was very coarse, 37896-7. 
—Some Irish flax was as good as the Belgian, but 
it did not fetch as good a price, 37898-9. — Largo 
quantity could not be got together ; in Belgium tons- 
of the one quality could be obtained, 37900. — For last 
two years they had 'been getting good seed in Ireland 1 
which was beneficial, 37894. — Belgian, seed wa» 
brought into Belfast and sold, 37901. 


DORIS, Mr. JOHN. 


See pp. 97-8. 

Townlands of Limehill and Momorb. 

Witness appeared for portion of Cookstown Union, 
the townlands of Limehill and Momore, in electoral 
division of Rock and Pomeroy ; farmers here- 
situated in same circumstances as those in Parish of 
Kildress, only land was not so rocky nor so much 
moorland ; 700 or '800 feet above sea level, it w-as- 
exposed, and bad -been reclaimed ; people -all very- 
poor, and had a great struggle to dee out an exis- 
tence ; particulars witness wished to point out 
were : — 



Acreage. 

1 Jl 
[II 

Total 

Average 

Valuation 

Valua- 

ill 



=W 

tlon. 

Holding. 

Head. 



A. R. P 


£ *. 


About 


Limehill . 

1.436 3 20 

97 

409 1 

Little over 



Momore 

529 2 18 

40 

227 15 1 




Bondahessia 

583 3 20 

42 

189 7 

£510s. 

Under 

2 0 

6 5 

Edendoit . 

313 3 12 

34 1 

137 10 | 

£1. 

1 10 

8 O 

Turnaskea . 

164 0 4 

15 

95 10 : 

Under 



Coronaney . 

305 0 3 j 

35 

170 0 


7 13 

11 1 

Gortendar- 

ragh. 

228 3 12 

20 

109 8 

£5 10s. 

3 .. 

9 7 




Industries should be started in the country to 
u l 3 , ® People at home, and districts mentioned 
should -all be scheduled as congested areas, 37909.— 
District w:as almost all congested ; 75 per cent, of 
in Pomeroy were under £10 valuation, 
37910-11. — There were a number of industries in 
Dowal, such as needlework and woollen industry, 
winch had made a great improvement ; similar in- 
dustries should be started in this distriot, 37912.— 
lhese industries did not afford much employment for 
men ; object was to provide employment to keep men 
from emigrating ; re-afforestation would improve the 
country and soften the climate, 37913. 

New Railway Between Cookstown and Strabane 
Would Open up Industries. 

If proposed new railway from Cookstown to Stra- 
bane were made it would open up other industries ; 
X® nd ' d P° wer , in the district, there was the 

Broughdei-g River and another running in the direc- 
tion of Ccokstown, and if this railway were made 
c- til i at ln dustries such as there were at 

lilbLl ■ i Us ’ Bes5brook ' an ?i Green vale would be estab- 
lished . large amount of peat towards Broughderg, 
K=WlJ ?lth ra \ lwly running through district very pro- 
f industry would' spring up ; people 

b[ ™il\? b o e tV* and f* 7 their *nrf and sLuit 
7 to - G°okstewn or elsewhere, and get lime in 
the ' r land; more opportunities to 
find labour, both for men and women, if this railway 
were opened up, 37913. railway 


-1 w 1UU Of HAYING. 


People had done all they could in the 
Zkl ™ P ° ta ' t ° •P' 1 * 7 " 1 ®, 5 *7 were very quick to 
method likely to be 'beneficial, but, 
notwithstanding spraying, potato crop had been a 

1 *** “4 Sly ft £%£ 

0/913. Spraying had been, done in dry weather but 
m some cases it was nearly impossible to do at S 
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DORIS', Ma. JOHN.— continued. 

dry weather; another thing against it was the frost 
or mist which gathered on the mountain ; spraying 
in the lowlands, without this drawback, had more 
■effect ; soil w.as deeper and 'better, iand produced a 
better crop, 37914. 

The Woollen Industry and the Proposed Railway. 

One witness had spoken of the great number of 
anountain sheep and the large quantity of wool which 
■would be available for woollen industry ; if there 
■were a woollen industry in the district people could 
keep the wool at home and get better price for it, in- 
stead of exporting it to England and Scotland or 
selling it to some of the local firms ; new railway 
would bring district more in touch with Donegal, and 
would bring sheep along in direction of Belfast; a 
friend of witness’s (.Mr. Quinn) was the pioneer in 
•opening up sheep markets of Donegal ; lie made mar- 
kets for them, and went to Donegal and bought sheep 
in hundreds, and with all the disadvantages of hav- 
ing no railway he brought them to Newry, Louth, 
and Meath, 37914. — Donegal had railways running 
through it and connecting .at Stnabane with G.N.R., 
so were able to reach Newry, Louth, and Meath ; if 
mew railway were made they would be brought into 
better touch with Belfast, 37915. 

Land Purchase. 

> These poor people had not the benefits of land pur- 
chase ; while landlords of good land were selling, 
landlords of congested districts refused to sell, except 
at an exorbitant price, 37915, 37924-6. — Colonel 
Hutoheson Poe had offered to sell at 24£ years’ pur- 
chase, and would take no less; tenants, through 
Canon Quinn, offered 22£ years’ purchase on second 
term rents, but he would not take it ; in witness’s 
opinion 17^ years’ purchase was quite sufficient ; 
Colonel Lowry had asked 25 years’ purchase, and 
■tenants had offered 22i ; Hope’s Estate, bordering 
Colonel Poe’s was sold before Land Act of 1903, at 
17 years’ purchase on second term rents ; land on 
this estate was mountainous and congested, and much 
the same quality as on Colonel Poe’s estate ; nearly 
2,000 tenants on the estate, and all fairly prosperous, 
notwithstanding that the annuity would be 4 per 
cent., as against 3|, 37916-7. — Ballinascreen Estate, 
which was of medium land, sold at 19 years’ pur- 
chase on first term rents, and there was no game re- 
servation, 37917. 

Remuneration derived from Game Reservation 
and Letting Shooting to Sportsmen. 

Tenants now protected game, and derived a good 
income from letting shooting to sportsmen, 37917. — 
Everyone was interested in watching .the game, 37918. 
— Each tenant looked after game on his own land 
because he knew he would derive certain income by 
so doing, 37919, 37922. — People must club together to 
let shooting and divide proceeds ; that was the only 
way of managing it, 37923. 


QUINN, Mr. FRANCIS. 

See p. 99. 

Want of Railway Facilities at Ardboe. 

Railway facilities were needed ; new railway was 
required from Cookstown to Ardboe, a distance of 
■about eight -miles, but if run on to the old Cross of 
Ardboe it would be ten miles, 37928-30. — Midland 
Railway Company of England had admitted this 
grievance, and it would be well if district were listed 
hinder Congested Districts Board, so that some assist- 
ance towards the scheme would come from them, 
37928, 37937. — Necessity for this line had been ad- 
mitted- over twenty years ago ; route was mapped out 
by late Sir Charles Lanyon, and money for work 
almost . voted, but there was a hitch ; it was thought 
that there might be water communication to Cooks- 
town ; grievance still unremedied ; it bed been 
admitted in Belfast, where people went chiefly for 
supplies, 37928. — Nothing had been done since route 
had been mapped out twenty years ago ; railway com- 
pany seemed unwilling, to- put dujvn money and make 


QUINN, Mr. FRANCIS— continued. 

this piece of railway, which was so badly needed, 
37952. — They considered the line necessary, but had 
not made it, 37933-4. — Company would be willing to 
do something, but it would take £60,000 to make a 
railway, and they were unwilling to spend the money, 
37935. 


HARBINSON, Mr. W. J. 

Sec pp. 99-100. 

No Meadowixg in District of Cookstown. 

Great drawback to people in Cookstown was that 
they had no meadowing, and in seasons of drought 
they were impoverished trying to keep their cattle, 
having no fodder for winter feeding, 37942, 37957. 

Agricultural Department not giving sufficient 

attention to People of Poorer Districts. 

They also suffered from want of knowledge in the 
use of artificial manures and fertilisers, etc. ; Agri- 
cultural Board had not given attention to these par- 
ticular places and instructing the people in use of 
these things; painful to observe their want of knowr 
ledge, 37942, 37975-7.— People also behind in knowledge 
of cattle breeding and rearing; Agricultural Board 
had given far more attention to breeding of high- 
class pedigree cattle in Tullyhogue and Stewartstown 
districts, because results created more applause, and 
had more money to show than in the case of the 
people in mountain districts; drainage was also most 
defective ; in Kildress district there were boulders 
and large stones ; apparatus should be lent out by 
County Council under County Surveyor at net cost of 
explosives so as to have these blown up, 37942. 

Land Available for Purposes of Migration ant» 
Enlargement of Holdings. 

Father M‘Cann had said there were no lands avail- 
able for purpose of migration, 37943. — There was 
plenty of land available in witness’s district ; Agri- 
cultural Board had bought Loughroy Manor and 
Glebe when these were on the market recently ; there 
were 143 acres, and Board had paid at rate of 
£13 14s. 6 d. an acre; it was purchased for purpose 
of establishing a dairy farm, but as they could get 
any amount of land elsewhere suitable for dairy 
farms, Agricultural Board should have transferred 
this holding to Congested Districts Board, who could 
have split it up into farms of twenty acres and re- 
lieved congestion in Kildress district by migrating 
tenants to these new farms, 37944, 37949-51, 37960. — 
Place was not being used as a dairy farm; nothing 
yet completed, 37945. — Killymoon Estate, consisting 
of 600 acres, was offered for sale a few years ago; it 
would be a good place for purpose of migration, 
37945-7, 37952.— The Mountnays held it in fee, 37948. 
— Then there were 150 acres at Stewartstown, 37952. 

Question of Enlarging Present Uneconomic 
Holdings. 

Some witnesses had said that scarcely any im- 
provements in the conditions of agricultural hold- 
ings would enable farmers to live by their holdings ; 
witness did not agree, 37958-9. — Land abandoned in 
Kildress would be of Service for enlarging neighbour- 
ing holdings ; holdings were not capable of supporting 
young people, who were obliged to emigrate ; but if 
two or three were turned into one matters would 
greatly improve, 37964. — People in Kildress had not 
enough of the class of land they possessed ; a man 
with an ordinary farm of fifteen or twenty acres 
could have three dairy cows, but he would want forage 
for the winter and would have to; go to market and 
buy it at an outside price ; there were seasons when 
the country was bankrupt by farmers having to buy 
fodder in the early spring, 37965. — Enlargement of 
these holdings in Kildress would enable holders to 
have more hay, fodder, and rough grazing, and with 
development of the creameries farmers required to 
have sufficient forage for the winter, 37966. — Twenty- 
four acres would give these people good economic 
holding, 37967. — In many cases they worked ten and 
twelve or fourteen acres, which was not sufficient for 
a dairy farm ; district specially suited for dairy 
farming; one of the best in Ulster, 37968. — If ope of 
these men with his family had two more farms added 

D 2 
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HARBIN SON, Mb. W. J.— continued. 

to his so as to make holding of about thirty acres, 
he could work it well without assistance, 37969, 
37971-2.— Mostly all tillage land, 37970.— These grass 
lands were all near at hand, some within ten minutes 
walk of Cookstown, others only two or three miles 
from the town ; lands like Loughrey Manor and Killv- 
moon Park if portioned out among the farmers would 
not only benefit <a district by relieving congestion, but 
would bring farming population beside the town, 
37961. 

Employment of Children of Farmers in Linen 
Mills. 

There were two or three big manufacturers of linen 
fabrics, and children of farmers could find employ- 
ment in mills, 37961, 37963. — Splendid linen mills in 
Cookstown ; Messrs. Adair were the finest linen manu- 
facturers, and stood highest in the trade in Ulster, 
37962. 


Agricultural Shows. 

Witness subscribed to local shows, 37954. — Small 
farmers derived no benefit from the shows in this 
district; in other districts Agricultural Board was 
catering for the farmers who had the finer class of 
cattle ; they should also help small farmers in poorer 
districts and give as much attention to class of cattle 
that would suit their land as they did to cattle of 
rich farmers, 37955. — Sum of £150 had been spent 
in substantial grants at these shows ; £70 was given 
for horse-breeding; small farmer under £15 valua- 
tion had no chance whatever against large farmer 
over £60 in valuation, 37956. — Witness did not be- 
lieve such districts as Kildress, where so much con- 
gestion existed, got more than 6 d. in the £, 37957. 
— No class for different valuation, so that small men 
had sections all to themselves ; Rev. Dr. Carter 
established these shows, and witness had done his 
best to encourage them and get people in poor dis- 
tricts to come in and take advantage of them, 37973. — 
There should be classes for farmers under £10 valua- 
tion and for farmers under £4 valuation as there 
were in every other part of the country, 37974.— 
Local Committee gave contribution to the shows, and 
should see that such classes were provided; this dis- 
trict had been the pioneer of shorthorn breed of 
cattle ; much money had been made since Agricultural 
Committee had introduced these shows', because cattle 
sold for £300 and £400 had been sent cut to South 
America; all the attention was paid to that class of 
cattle, and poor unfortunate people in mountain 
distiicts were left without any assistance, 37975.— 
Department sent down an inspector to these shows, 
but people had obtained very little information, 37976. 
— They sent one to Cookstown shows, but people did not 
get any advantage ; it would take an instructor every 
day in the week, because of the want of knowledge of 
clo e ver P 37977 Witl1 regard to use of B rasses > especially 


LEEPER, Me. WILLIAM— continued. I 

Parish Committee Suggested. 

Parish Committee would be more in the nature of 
the work that witness would suggest. 

Question of Industries. 

Witness did not agree with evidence that had been 
given concerning industries and establishment of in- 
dustries ; sufficient employees could not be found for 
work already in existence ; it would be necessary to 
start new industries, 37987-8, 37999-8000 

Scarcity of Labour and Railway Rates. 

Scarcity of labour and railway rates one great draw- 
back to the extension of such a mill as witness’ s>. 
38005. — People living in congested areas could not 
be induced to come in to work ; they preferred to- 
go to America or England or Scotland, 37988. — Work 
was chiefly for women ; men would not have same- 
inducement to come in, but there would he ample work 
for them too, 37989-90. 

Effect of Migration Scheme. 

If migration scheme were carried out which would 
bring some of the people down to the grass land That 
was near there would be no improvement; 
with twenty acres of land no one would be- 
sent out to work on neighbouring farms, 37991. 
— If they had so much land they would need 
all the help, 37992. — It would help young men on the 
farm, but women would not work in a mill from a 
farm of that size, 37993-4. — Women were recruited 
from Cookstown and from country districts, from 
small farmers who were going to the bad; country 
districts had become greatly depleted in population, 
and people were going straight to America and 
Canada, and it was very difficult to get workers, 
37998. — No probability of any such thing as a mill 
being planted down in district like Kildress, where 
farms were insufficient ; two-thirds of production 
obtained in Belfast, only one-third in Cookstown ; 
rates from Belfast, and the necessity of bringing, 
coal, etc., handicapped industry so much that it was 
cheaper to produce a piece of cloth in Belfast, al- 
though labour was cheaper in Cookstown, 38001-2. — 
If it was put out in Kildress there would be cartage 
in addition, 38002. — People came to the mill from 
half a mile round, 38003-4. 

Market for Produce. 

Market was .all over the world ; England and 
America the two principal markets ; goods bought in 
Belfast markets, and -all passed through Belfast port 
going away, 38006. 

CRAWFORD, Mr. WALTER R. 

See pp. 101-2. 

Agricultural Schemes. 


LEEPER, Mr, WILLIAM, - w 

See p. 101. 

District Should be Scheduled as Congested. 

Witness was a linen manufacturer in John Sunning 
and Sons’ factory at Cookstown, 37978, 37995-6.— He 
resided on the edge of the district that had applied to 
be scheduled as congested, 37979. — District was a very 
Door one, and consisted of twenty-one townlands, and 
had an area of about 22,000 acres, and valuation of 
£4,200; witness thought that district ought to be 
scheduled as congested, and treated apart from the 
rest of the county in any scheme ; it did not benefit 
sufficiently from present scheme, 37980, 37987.— It 
would require more aid than richer districts if people 
were to be kept in it, 37981. 


Agricultural Shows. 

There should be some supplemental aid given : 
dependent of the general funds, to help a poor d 
tnct ; a scheme was formulated by which residents 
this area competed among themselves for cert; 
prizes at agricultural shows, but there was no comp< 
tion and the scheme was abandoned, 37984-6. 


Witness desired to correct Mr. Harbinson’s state- 
ment about money going from the Agricultural Com- 
mittee to larger -farmers at the shows ; such was not 
the fact; classes were provided at all the shows in 
the county for small farmers under certain valuation, 
and this money was altogether given in prizes to- 
smaller farmers, and Show Committees bore all ex- 
pense of administering funds, 38010.— Board insisted 
on it, and for Kildress and what are called the poorer 
districts of the county, the Committee gave a special 
grant, which was offered to farmers of a certain valua- 
il° n ’ — There was no competition at any of 

“J®, sl t®’ , al i d the classes w ere abandoned, 38012, 
08021 . — It had been tried at Omagh, Cookstown, and 
Strabane, 38017. — No class for holdings so low as £10, 
38018-9, 38021. 

Witness did not think it was the case that fifty- 
three per cent, of the holdings in his district were 
under £10 valuation, 38017.— All money of Agri- 
cultural Committee was apportioned according to 
valuation, and each district, as far as possible, and 
County Committee spent money on that basis in each 
district ; Cookstown Union, in the matter of nomina- 
tions of mares and premiums of bulls, got so many, 
according to the valuation, 38022.— The higher the 
valuation the higher the grant ; therefore, the richer 
the union the larger the benefits, 38023-4.— It was not 
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CRAWFORD, Me. WALTER R. — continued. 

■the duty of the Tidier fanners to be taxed to help 
the people in congested districts ; that was a matter 
altogether for the Government ; any aid should come 
from Government direct, 38025.— Poorer district did 
get largeT amount than richer county m proportion 
to valuation, because, if they contributed £1 of rates, 
they got 25s. of grant, and there weTe other counties 
that CT ot 30s., 38026, 38041.— Valuations in Cookstown 
were lower, but people were better off than in parts 
of Sligo with higher valuation, 38029. 

Subsidy from the Department depended upon the 
county contribution, 33030. — County Committee made 
an arrangement to allocate subsidy in proportion to 
amount of rate from different districts, 38031. — 
Principle followed by County Committee in allocating 
various schemes was that the poorer districts had 
special attention paid to them ; bulls had been placed 
in these districts, and boars, as far as possible, where 
they could get them taken up, 38032, 38039. — Poor 
districts should receive better treatment than richer 
districts of that rural district, and they did so, as 
far as County Tyrone County Committee were con- 
cerned, 38033. — Tnere should be supplemental schemes 
in this district, as there were in various districts in 
West of Ireland ; but Government or the Department 
should do it, not the other ratepayers in the same 
county, 38034. 

Fresh start might be worth a trial, to have a 
category of prizes for the numerous classes of low 
valuation, under £6 or £5 ; but competition would 
not be obtained ; what people wanted was education, 
38035.— Prizes for drainage might be carried out, 
38037.— Bail given as far as possible to each union for 
money raised in the union for agricultural purposes, 
38038. — Money raised in richer districts was allocated 
for those districts ; it all went into one fund, 38040. — 
Reason poorer districts did not avail themselves of 
the superior bulls was that the Agricultural Com- 
mittee insisted on their purchase at one of these 
shows, and the payment of £40 before they could get 
a premium, and people were unable to invest £40 in 
a bull, 38042-3. 


CLARKE, Me. PETER. 


Area, Population, Valuation. 

Witness represented Strabane No. 1 Rural District 
Council ; he resided at Plumbridge, 38044-5. — Stra.- 
bane No. 1 Rural District consisted of twenty 
electoral divisions ; the total area was 136,992 acres 
0 roods 39 perches ; population in 1901 was 25,396 ; 
total valuation, £69,276 9s. ; population in 1891 was 
27,524 ; witness had been instructed to deal only 
with very poor divisions ; he selected seven — Lislea, 
Plumbridge, Glenroan, Glenchiel, Mount Hamilton, 
Stranagalwiliy, and Loughash, 38049. 


CLARKE, Me. PETER.— continued. 

them to carry out the work, 38057. — There were no 
evidences that this district had formerly been 
drained, 38058-9.— Arterial drainage should be 
opened by public authority; the expense was too 
great for the local bodies ; in this divimon many 
tenants had to get loans fTom loan fund, 38062-3. 

Size of Holdings in Ballynasolis and 
Ceocknaclady. 

Witness did not know size of Lislea holdings under 
£10 valuation, but in Ballynasolis an area of 925 
acres had a population of seventy-one, representing 
about twenty families ; here there would be about 
twelve acres per person, 38064-7. Crockn acl ady , m 
Lislea, contained 374 acres 1 rood 2 perches ; popula- 
tion fifty-six, making about six acres per person; 
valuation was £40, 38068. 

Plumbeidge Division. 

Plumbridge was also mountainous ; much land had 
been reclaimed from cutaway bog-land ; holdings 
were small and rundale, and therefore troublesome to 
manage ; buildings could not be placed suitably ; 
the children were needed to herd the small plots, 80 
that compulsory education was a great hardship ; 
Plumbridge contained 5,591 acres 2 roods 21 perches ; 
population, 872 ; valuation, £1,674 2s., 38070-2. — 
The high valuation was due to Plumbridge village, 
where there were fifteen shopkeepers and eleven pub- 
lioans, whose houses were valued high, and also to 
two parochial houses and a manse, 38073-6. — Other- 
wise the division was extremely poor ; most of the 
- • ' * auctioneer 


people borrowed from the loan fund; i — — 
in the town had £3,991 19s. Gd. out in bills and 
£1,445 16s. Id. in mortgages, and charged a high 
rate of interest, 38076-82.— In reckoning the average 
valuation it would be well to exclude the valuation., 
of houses in the town, to reduce the average valua- 
tion of the division, 38076. 

Gleneoan Division. 

Glenroan electoral division, in the same parish as 
Plumbridge, was cold and mountainous ; there might 
be a few fertile holms along the water ; area waa 
5,033 acres 2 roods 19 perches ; population, 575 ; 
valuation, £987 15s., or about £1 12s. per head; 
roads were very hilly ; of two main roads on either 
side the river, one led from Strabane to Drapers- 
town, Magherafelt, and Belfast; this road having 
opened up the place, the other sprang up ; generally 
speaking roads were stop-ended and fourth-class ; 
in this division the best roads were second-class, the- 
rest third and fourth class ; in one townland tho 
.area was 929 acres 1 rood 23 perches ; population, 
112 ; valuation, £85 2s. ; in another townland area, 
was 2,152 .acres 0 roods 31 perches ; population, 237 ; 
valuation, £66 8s., 38082.— The only industry in 
Glenroan Division was sewing underclothing, 38083-4. 

Glenchiel Division. 


Lislea Division. 

Lislea Division lay westward from Gortin, between 
Newtownstewart and the border, 3853-4. — It was 
largely mountainous ; 45 per cent, of the land had 
been reclaimed by tenants, remainder was heather 
and grazing ; area of Lislea was 6,807 acres 0 roods 
18 perches ; population, 798 ; valuation, £1,154 16s., 
or £1 8s. 9 d. per head ; this was the valuation when 
the Act of 1891 was passed, and the division could 
therefore he scheduled, 38049-51, 38068. 

Industries. 


Glenchiel electoral division was mountainous, with 
poor soil; area, 8,159 acres 1 rood 2 perches; popu- 
lation, 774 ; valuation, £1,126 17s., or £1 9s. per 
head, 38084. — Glenchiel lay north-east of Gortin, to- 
wards Draperstown, 38086-7. 

Markets foe Gleneoan and Glenchiel. 

Markets for produce of Glenroan and Glenchiel" 
were Cookstown, Omagh and Strabane ; two days 
were needed for going to and from Strabane ; the 
roads did not admit of improvement by District 
Council, 38085. 


Most of the soil was not very productive, and as 
a consequence farmers saved turf in summer and dis- 
posed of it in Strabane and Newtownstewart ; much 
of the road was hilly and unprotected by hedges, 
making transport of turf difficult, 38052, 38054. — 
Sewing underclothing was Lislea’s only industry, 
38054. 

Necessity for Arterial Drainage. 

Arterial drainage was greatly needed ; if it were 
supplied some tenants would be willing to do the field 
drainage ; others would be too poor, 38054-6, 38060-1, 
38069. — But a loan on reasonable terms might induce 


Mount Hamilton Division. 

Mount Hamilton, one of the most mountainous 
divisions in the county, contained the Sperrin Moun- 
tains ; snow lay there nearly all winter ; land was 
poor ; potatoes had only l-ately been planted ; divi- 
sion contained 12,618 acres 0 roods 33 perches ; popu- 
lation was 420, valuation £725 10s., nearly all the 
holdings being under £10 valuation, 38087-8. 

Stbanagalwilly Division. 

Stranagalwiliy division, in Donagheady Parish, 
was largely mountainous, and the soil poor, but bogs 
were abundant ; the division contained 10,525 acres 
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1 rood 11 perches ; population, 803 ; valuation, £935 
7s. ; 176 occupiers were under £4 valuation, and 570 
more were under £10 ; lew were beyond £10, 38088- 
90. — The peaifc industry could be set up in Stranagal- 
willy, 38091. 

Limestone Abundant. 

Limestone quarries were abundant, Cookstown being 
the only other limestone quarry in the district within 
thirty-four miles ; df these quarries were opened up, 
and a light railway constructed .between -them and 
Cookstown, the demand for lime would be enormous ; 
it was. used for top-dressing, 38088, 38091-5. — An ar- 
terial drain was needed in fills division, and meadows 
oould be reclaimed from the bog ; the lime would be 
no use unless the land were first drained, 38091, 
38096. — Witness paid 11s. 6 d. per ton for lime, 
38097. — Two sizes of barrels were used for lime, the 
larger cost Is. 6 d. dn Cookstown, 38098-9. —Daily 
papers had reported suggestions for railways from 
. Donemana to Cookstown, from Castlederg to Pettigo, 
and a connection between Dunaiven and Drapers- 
town, 38104. 

Loughash Division. 

Loughash was a very poor district, abounding in 
limestone ; area, 6,928 acres 1 rood 9 perches ; valua- 
tion, £1,202 15s. ; population, 883, 38104, 

Decline in Population of District. 

Decline in population from 1881-1901 was : for 
Loughash, from 1,107 to 883 ; 'Stranagalwilly, from 
979 to 803 ; Mount Hamilton, from 639 to 420 ; 
Glenchiel, from 1,004 to 774; Glenroan, from 735 
to 575 ; Plumbridge, from 1,192 to 872 ; Lislea, from 
1,130 to 798, 38082, 38104. — There were industries in 
Sion Mills ; in Attacdady and East Umey divisions 
Messrs. Herdmam employed 1,200 hands, at wages 
from 8s. od. to £2 per week ; in these divisions the 
P®?P Ie ha d remained, and population had increased, 
38104-10. — Some of the workers came daily from 
Strahane, 38111. — Men as well as women were em- 
ployed, 38119. — The institution of similar mills, or 
of home industries, in witness’s neighbourhood would 
«top emigration, 38111-7. — Migratory labourers from 
these districts went to Great Britain, 38118. 

No Benefit Derived by Small Faemehs from 
Technical Instruction. 

In Strabane Rural District No. 1 no benefit was 
~ fr ?“- the P^y rate for technical instruction, 
38122-6.— Itinerant and poultry instructors, gave 
courses of four lectures ; there were n~ experimental 
or demonstration plots; ,a pedigree bull recently in- 
troduced died, 38126.— It was too late 'in the day to 
train adult farmers, but demonstration plots would 
*+_°L USe ’ 3 ?H' 31 T Th ^ expenditure on farming in- 
struction chiefly benefited the neighbourhood of 
•Cookstown, Tullyhog, Coagh, and Dungannon, 38132 
thpT.w rge . farmers > who had greater influence, were 
the chief gainers, not the small farmers, Whose needs 
■were greater, 38137-8. 

RAFFERTY, Mr. MICHAEL. 

See.pp. 106-7. 

Sir Hugh H. Stewart’s Estate— Poverty or 
Tenants — Harsh Management by Agent 

The valuation of four electoral divisions in 

Att™ P g?£. 0t n° m V k Si"™.: 

1,185, of Carrickmore 1,092, of CrLgaa If 0 ?. 7 

macrory 849; most of Athenry wif of sLll L ’} g l ' 
tion, but average was raised fairlv v a va u f' 
of townlands near town of CamckmJre- 7 th^f P ® 
divisions were comprised in the s" Hugh H ^ 
Estate, on which the tenants g “ Stewart 

greatly dependent on aSsW from^l^r ^ 
America, England snd j Ir °? n relatives in 

much emigration, 38141 38147 “tL**' f®* h l ad 1 been 
managed for some yeaWhv ®! tat ? had been 

Insurance Company^ he treated tanL? f ? resbam 
. when a tenant applied to Land Co mT ** harshl y; 


RAFFERTY, Mr. MICHAEL— continued. 

at once served with a civil bill process for any rent 
due ; tenants in arrears were evicted, and they or 
their relatives reinstated at a raised rent, and so 
constituted future tenants and unable afterwards to 
benefit by Land Acts ; where a tenant divided land 
amongst his family the agent would consent, but 
raised the rent on the portions, 38141, 38143. 

Sub-Division. 

There was not much of sub-division amongst ten- 
ants, and generally only amongst members of a 
family; in some cases of selling the purchaser paid 
a higher rent, 38142-3, 38146-7. 

Rents. 

In spite of Land Courts, the landlord’s income in 
this neighbourhood had never decreased, because 
though in some cases a fair reduction of rents had 
been obtained, in others they had been allowed to 
stand or had risen; since Gresham Insurance Com- 
pany took over Sir H. H. Stewart’s Estate rents of 
town tenants in Carrickmore had been doubled, and 
in some cases increased almost five-fold ; terms of 
sale at eighteen years’ purchase on first term rents 
had at one time been offered to tenants, but since 
1903 the terms were twenty-seven years’ purchase on 
second term rents, 38147-8, 38153-7. 

Industries. 

Peat Moss Litter Company at Carrickmore em- 
ployed a few persons on the only industry in this 
neighbourhood; increase of the industry would be 
useful; Creggan had more peat than Carrickmore, 
38147, 38164. — A whinstone quarry would have been 
opened up by County Council of Tyrone, who wished 
to obtain from it supplies of road metal, but drew 
back, as the landlord demanded £100 per acre for 
drawing stone, 38147, 38151. — This quarry and a 
limestone quarry in the district would give employ- 
ment to many who would prefer work at home to 
emigration, 38158-9. — A road was greatly needed 
through the division of Creggan, 38147, 38164. 

Valuation per Head. 

Poor law valuation in Carrickmore Electoral Divi- 
sion was £1 7s. 6 d. per head; only 51 holdings were 
£10 valuation, 317 between £10 and £4, and 
606 under £4 ; in Creggan division valuation per bead 
w 5d. , Loughmacrory £1 5s. 10 d., Athenry 
f * ew large holdings were the cause of 
Athenry s higher average, 38149-50. 

Vacant Farms. 

Land in Carrickmore was chiefly under cultivation, 
except the mountainous part, 38161.— There was 
grass land 38160.— Five or six vacant farms 
n he la ? d * ords hands ; this fact concerned the 
Estates Commissioners, 38161-2. 


M'CONALOGUE, Rev. JOHN. 

See pp. 107-9. 

North Tyrone— Climate, Soil, etc. 

W A‘ P, ar “ h S rie8t ° f Termonamongan, and 
came from Ca.tlederg Poor Law Division ; hU 7“ 

tks^lo'Sil 7 '’S 01 ' ‘““t™ district from 
Mrt ot fwoi 7 Oo “‘/ «*e northern 

EntiS; 7.:° r °i : “Sricnltnre was the 
industry, but the soil was poor: it was unf- 
itted for laying out grass land ; only in an excen 

«.r,s 

the foil P ple industrious and attached to 
Transit and Drainage. 

Mc" m S’7S£d i 46 a£‘ iUu,tai ™ » f Ae dis- 
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M'CONALOG UE, Rev. JOHN — continued.. MOORE, Mr. J. — continued. 


cultivation in 1837 ; some land had since been re- 
claimed, but more had apparently gone out of cul- 
tivation; the land could not support the people, yet 
they were too few to cultivate it; they were handi- 
capped by poverty of the soil, by the climate, by 
remoteness of transit facilities, by the absence of a 
suitable industry ; three-fourths of the occupiers were 
hopelessly in debt; Longfield parish was in a similar 
condition ; the two parishes, comprising 79,015 acres, 
had no railway, though they paid a guarantee to 
Castlederg Tramway; the whole district of 200,000 
acres was without railway facilities, except where the 
Great Northern cut it between Strabane and Omagh, 
38167, 38197. — A scheme to improve transit facilx 
ties in Termonamongan had been discussed without 
result, 38194-6. — Under Congested Districts Board the 
occupiers’ position might be improved, 38198. — Sur- 
face drainage was needed, 38206. — The parish needed 
much spade labour, but the population was too small 
to give. it, 38206. — Housing was fairly good ; the in- 
troduction of Parish Committee scheme, which worked 
well elsewhere, was desirable, 38207.— County scheme 
had not greatly benefited this district, and in general 
gave less benefit to the poorer districts, which required 
more intensive treatment than to the richer, 38208-9. 

- Agricultural Teaching. 

Horticulture and agriculture might be taught in 
National schools by teachers trained in practical and 
theoretical knowledge; this would not entrench too 
much on ordinary schoolwork; the instruction might 
afterwards be continued by a farm instructor, 
38199-205. 


Change in Definition of Congested Districts 


Many districts besides those scheduled as congested 
needed aid from Congested Districts Board; witness’s 
Suggestion for definition of a congested district would 
take the land alone, omitting buildings as causes of 
expense rather than profit, and would substitute the 
townland for the electoral division as the unit for 
scheduling, 38167-70, 38171-3. — Definition suggested 
was: any area though less than an electoral 

division, and not less than a townland, where the 
total rateable value of the land when divided by the 
number of the population, gives a sum of less than 
i! 1 , for eadl mdivi dual, or where the total rate- 

able value of the land, if divided by total acreage of 
said area, gives a sum of less .than 6s. per acre, 
may be declared congested and be scheduled as such, 
notwithstanding any limitation as to time of schedul- 
ing as laid down in Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 
1891 sec. 36 (2), 38170, 38174-5.— The average of a 
townland of poor quality in Termonamongan would 
be 6s. an acre, 38173. — If the existence of a large 
mountain tract resulted in the scheduling of a town- 
land containing good holdings in would not matter, 
such scheduled townlands would not contain many 
strong f a r . me rs. and the presence of a few was always 
a good thing 38176. 38191,-Where valuation was 7 * 
an wu re ’ P f '°P le , could just manage to exist, 38177-81. 
—Where the whole valuation of a parish fell within 
3| " ess s definition, the parish should be scheduled, 
, of a congested district 
^ifiOA be ^ alned V W J ’ th w , ltness ’ s definition added, 
^fintt^r W -i tneSS ad r rked out his 6s - an acre 
definition , it would apply to the district under dis- 
land°?n 3 81 87- 90 ^— Assuming the average value of 
b 5W? , Tyr ° ne J™* 9*- that was a reason 
why what fell below 9s. should be scheduled, 38193. 


MOORE, Mr. J. 

See pp. 109-10. 

Condition of Donagheadt, Loughasii, and Str> 
galwilly Parishes. 

Witness represented Donagheady parish and 
38?10 ra Parm S10n - S ’ and Stranagalwi 

ran from Donegal to Plumbridge, 38211-2, 3822: 


A deposit of limestone stretched six miles to village 
of Donemana, near Plumbridge; there were deposits 
of brick-clay and peat waiting to be worked, 38211. — 
Lead and silver also might probably be found in both 
electoral divisions ; witness showed a specimen of lead 
ore and one of what he . thought was silver ore, 
38214-6. — Witness had taken these from rocks in the 
district; the mines had never been opened, 38217-9. — 
Planting trees would improve the climate and give 
employment ; much water-power was going to waste ; 
factories for woollen and carpet weaving, and perhaps 
a bleaching green, might be started, 38219. — There 
was a hardy class of sheep in the divisions, 38220. — 
A number of the farmers sprayed last year, but the 
poorer ones did not, 38222. 


AGNEW, Rev. THOMAS J. 


See pp. 110-2. 

Lower Badony Parish. 

Witness lived at Rooskey, near Gortin, his 
evidence was the connecting link between that 
regarding Greencastle and that which concerned the 
divisions from Strabane to Plumbridge, 38223.— It 
was for Lower Badony Parish that witness was giving 
evidence ; the parish invaded the mountain side seen 
on the left on the way to Gortin, and comprised por- 
tions of the electoral divisions of Gortin, Fallagh, 
Trinamadan, Glenlark, Crockanbuoy, all belonging to 
Omagh Union. 

Valuation. 

Percentage of holdings not exceeding £10 valuation 
was : Gortin 54 per cent, Fallagh 13 per cent, Trina- 
madan 68 per cent, Glenlark 87 per cent, Crockan- 
buoy 83. per cent ; for the fifteen townlands within 
the parish the average valuation per head of the 
population of 2,190 was £1 9s. 6 cl . ; average valuation 
per acre, including the houses, was, Gortin (which 
included the village area) 6s. 2d., Crockanbuoy 
3s. Id., Trinamadan 3s. 5d., Fallagh 2s. 2d., Glen- 
lark Is. 9 d., 38224-5. 


Character of Land and Conditions of Agriculture. 

Help was claimed for the parish both on account of 
its low valuation and its mountainous character ; the 
level holms by the rivers were liable to frequent floods, 
and were consequently useless for crops; they were 
used for grazing, but the sand deposits injured the 
cattle; the rivers frequently changed their courses 
38225-7 ; tillage was risky ; market towns for produce 
were far away, Roosky, in the centre of the district, 
being thirteen miles from Omagh and eighteen from 
Cookstown ; the journey from market and back took 
from midnight to the following midnight, and was 
severe work for the horses on the mountain roads ; 
ploughs could seldom be used till the middle of March 
and horse labour was difficult to obtain ; in the present 
year much of the potato crop was still unplanted on 
12th of May, and, if September were wet, it might 
be destroyed by blight; farmers could not afford to 
spray properly, 38228-9.— Failure of the potatoes 
meant famine, 38231. — In a good year, if potatoes 
were planted early, the danger of d'amage from late- 
frost would be less than present danger,’ 38232.— Gn 
northern and north-eastern mountain slopes crops did 
n0t i5 e f U ‘j ripen - ; owin 6 partially to want of lime, 
much land reclaimed from the mountains was going 
out of cultivation, 38232, 38276-8.— Ploughing cost 
about £2 per acre, or about double what it cost in 
lowlands, as much of the land could be ploughed only 
in one direction — downwards — the crop was sometimes 
only half what it was in lowlands. 38232-4.— Ploughing 
across the hill was often impossible for horses, and 
downward ridges were necessary for drainage ; down- 
ward ploughing brought the soil down, and it had to 
be taken up every few years : manure and soil were 
often taken up in baskets, 38235-6. 


QUESTION OF CONGESTION. 


According to amended definition of "congested” 
given to Commission, this parish might be called 
congested, 38248. — That definition was Dot meant to 
take the valuation of the holding, 38251.— In an 
average holding of thirty English acres in this parish 
arable land would be ten to fifteen acres and the rest 
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rock and mountain, 38253-4, 38267-8. — Practically all 
the tilled ground would be reclaimed land, 38269.— 
The average rent would be under £7, 38270. These 
holdings could not be made economic without sub- 
sidising, 38255.— By subsidising witness meant starting 
home industries ; other industries, such as the woollen 
industry and brick-making, could be developed, 
38272-3. 

Housing and Out-offices. 


Housing for men and cattle was poor 38236.-- 
Manure heaps were too near the houses, 38237. The 
absence from the buildings of lime, which was neces- 
sary from a sanitary standpoint, was noticeable; 
lime quarries in this parish were not worked, and 
lime had to be fetched from Cookstown ; it took two 
nights and a day to fetch it; the horses could not 
bring a full load on these roads, 38236-7, 38279. 


LYNCH, Ms. PATRICK. — continued. 

378 acres 0 roods 31 perches ; neither Kil- 
creen’s population nor valuation was given, be- 
cause a demesne connected with it would make 
a reduction on the figures; Kilgort had 1,020 
acres 1 rood 27 perches, population 173, valua- 
tion £236 4s. ; Lear had 2,022 acres 2 roods 
7 perches, population 106, valuation £298 5s. ; 
Tamnagh had 2,592 acres 3 roods 22 perches, popula- 
tion 122, valuation, £191 5s. ; Tireighter had 613 
acres 2 roods 16 perches, population 274, valuation 
£277 15s., 38285-7. — Griffith’s valuation was about 25 
per cent, higher in witness’s district, and Ulster 
generally, than elsewhere in Ireland, because the 
valuation in the North was made Later than that in 
the South, and at a time when the North was more 
prosperous than the South, 38314-6. 

Railway Communication. 


Agricultural Needs of Districts. 

Emigration was naturally attractive to so poverty- 
stricken a population; but they were industrious, or 
they would not have attempted to reclaim the 
mountains ; they thought themselves entitled to State 
aid, and hoped for the scheduling of the district ; 
planting of shelter plots of trees on parts of the 
mountain not worth tilling would improve climate and 
shelter cattle ; if trees were supplied the farmers 
themselves could plant them, 38237-8. — Assistance was 
needed to construct surface drainage and closed drains , 
in some places main drainage was required, 38238-9. — 
This would improve cultivation of the soil, 38276. — 
Little could be done to improve the river ; funds for 
roads were wanted ; at present the small quantity of 
turf sold in Rooskey had to be carried half or three- 
quarters of a mile, 38240-1. — Introduction of fresh 
seed was desirable, and farmers could not aSord it, 
38241-3. — Enlargement of holdings would be prevented 
by lack of land, hut improvement of land now occupied 
was possible, 38244-6. — For this lime was an essential, 
38232, 38276-8. — The people would prefer emigration 
to migration, 38247, 38271. 

Agricultural Department’s Work. 


The railway communication nearest to witness’s 
district was at Derry, fifteen miles away ; a scheme 
to connect Draperstown and Derry by rail had passed 
through Parliament, but was afterwards abandoned, 
38293-5. — A line between Derry and Park, passing 
through Claudy, would pay, and open up an impor- 
tant district, and enable Park to furnish supplies to 
Glenelly, as it did formerly till about ten years ago, 
when a railway connected Glenelly with another 
source of supplies, 38295-8. — There was already much 
traffic between Derry and Park, 38297. — Witness’s 
district would not be served by a line between Done- 
mana and Cookstown, 38299. — Witness did not give 
evidence before present Viceregal Commission on 
Irish railways, but Dr. Todd had put before it this 
question of a Derry to Park railway, 38300-2. 

Employment foe Boys. 

Girls in this district were employed sewing under- 
clothing ; boys had to seek work in Scotland ; a cot- 
tage industry for boys was desirable ; weavi ng had 
formerly employed men in Ulster, 38303-7. — The 
comparative poverty of the district was proved by 
this seeking of work in Scotland ; the practice was 
demoralising, 38311-2. 


K Agricultural Committee had made no provision of 
’ seed for Lower Badony ; they had sent shorthorn 
, which the farmers thought unsuitable to the 
soil ; the local committee were not consulted about 
these animals ; the owner had now sold them ; a polled 
Angus had been recently placed in the district, and 
not yet tested, 38256-62. — Department of Agriculture 
had made an experiment regarding fowls, which was 
a failure after four or five years’ experience ; witness 
saw no beneficial results from Department’s work, 
•38263-6. 

XYNCH, Me. PATRICK. 

Sec pp. 112-3. 

Ballymullins and Banagher. 

Ballymullins and Banagher, in County London- 
3’ i subject of witness’s evidence, 

38282-3.— -He was a County Councillor for London- 
derry, and these were portions of his county district, 
and were contiguous to those poor districts of County 
Tyrone to which Commissioners’ attention had been 
drawn, 38284-5, 38313-4.— BaLlymuLLins and Ba- 

nagher lay between Londonderry and village of Park 
fourteen miles from Gortin, and on Derry side of 
m whid * divided. Tyrone and Derry. 

■ 58288-91.— auditions on either side Sawell Moon, 
tains ™ similar, 38292. -The Union ras the Lon- 
-donderry Union, 38310. 

Area, Population, Valuation. 

Of the towulands in Banagher Division: Altdmire 
■Dower comprised. 149 acres 0 roods 3 perches, popula- 
tion was i 82, valuation £79 ; Altamire Upper com- 

«W' 322 ffdf £ rocds , 8 P erclles ’ population 93, 
valuation £144 ; Camanbane had- 300 acres 3 roods 
0 perches, population 75, valuation £104 5s. ; Car- 
nanreagh had 890 aores 0 roods 3 perches, population 
272 valuation £263 19s. ; Dreen had 2,131 acres 2 
roods 20 perches, population 238, valuation £215 
15s. , Gortscreeghan had 316 acres 0 roods 11 perches 
population 110, valuation £126 15s. ; Kilcreenhad 


M'CULLAGH, Me. PETER (of Plumbridge). 

See pp. 113-7. 

Mount Hamilton, Glbnchiel, and Gleneoan — 
Valuation. 

Witness came from Plumbridge county district 
and electoral divisions of Glenohiel, Mount Hamil- 
ton, and Glenroan ; Mount Hamilton was his elec- 
toral division, and Strabane the Union, 38318, 
38393-4. — Glenchiel had 93 per cent, of its inhabi- 
tants under £10 valuation, Glenroan had 72 per 
cent., Mount Hamilton had 82, 38322.— A £10 hold- 
ing represented about 120 acres, of which fifteen 
might be arable, or partly arable, 38334-5. 

Conditions of Life in Mount Hamilton. 
Mount Hamilton was 1,100 feet above sea level, 
38394. — The land was so hilly no carts could be used 
on fanns ; manure and crops had to be carried up 
the hill in baskets tied on horses’ backs ; in going 
down hill slide oars were used, 38322. — Twenty-five 
of the seventy-nine landholders in Mount Hamilton 
could not keep a horse owing to their own poverty 
and the nature of the soil, so had to carry up manure 
themselves, 38323-5. — Horses could generally be 
worked on hillsides ; ploughing had usually to be 
done downhill, it was not possible uphill ; ploughing 
across threw the soil down ; downward ploughino - as- 
sisted' the drainage, 38326-30, 38332. —Ploughing 
across was difficult, 38331. — Most of the people spoke 
Irish, 38323. — Most of the land was not arable, and 
had been reclaimed within sixty years, 38340. 

Witness’s Faem. 

Witness had 130 acres, ten were arable and not 
» the crops were oats and potatoes, 38336- 
G ,38 o 52-4.- — The rest of the land was sheep grazing, 
38356. Witness did not keep a horse ; it would not 
be economic to do so, 38367. — His land was bog, with 
no alluvial and many rocks, 38368.— He had drained 
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M'CULLAGH, Me. PETER (of Plumbridge) — con- 
tinued. 

it, 38378. — His valuation was £8 10s., and was on 
the arable portion, 38338-40. 

Sheep and Wool. 

Grazing on the Scawell Mountains in this district 
was mostly common grazing, and not so good as pri- 
vate gazing would be ; moat of the sheep had to be 
sent away in winter, 38340-5. — The district the other 
side of Scawell Mountains was very poor, 38346-7. — 
Sheep had not paid for fifteen years till two years 
ago, when prices rose, 38357-61. — There was plenty 
of wool ; the people had knowledge of spinning and 
weaving, and, if supplied with machinery and 
taught use of modem looms, might be engaged in an 
industry. 38361-4. 

Roads. 

Roads, right of way to roads, and foot-bridges 
were entirely lacking in fourteen townlands; pro- 
duce for market had to be carried by the people 
on their backs, 38349, 38351. — Fourteen families were 
thus situated, 38350. — In witness’s locality there was 
only one road, not a good one, 38366. 

Chops. 

Potatoes were mostly Irish Whites, and not good ; 
they could not be planted soon enough, 38369, 38373, 
38375. — Champion potato had been introduced, but 
was now extinct, 38374. — Spraying was of little use, 
38376-3, 38376-7. — Crops raised were used to feed the 
people, but did not last three months; flour, Indian 
meal, potatoes, tea and bacon were purchased, 38381- 
3. — Thirty or forty years ago more spade labour was 
done, and oatmeal enough for the year was produced, 
38386-7. — Flax would not grow in Mount Hamilton, 
38355, 38395. — Department of Agriculture did no- 
thing for this district, though rates were paid, 38397- 
400. 

Lime. 

Lime was not obtainable within ten miles ; this 
was a great drawback to reclamation, 38379-10, 
38392. — Lime quarries should be opened, 38391. 


M'CULLAGH, Mr. PETER (of Artaghorta). 

See pp. 115-6. 

State op Holdings in Lower Badoney. 

Lower Badoney Parish was represented by witness ; 
holdings there were generally narrow strips of land 
running up the mountain side, much of which was til- 
lage ; soil was difficult to labour ; rocky, wet, shallow ; 
in great part of the district com did not ripen ; it 
was often bought 'by farmers at auction for 10 per 
cent, over market price, as they had no money in 
that season ; farms averaged about thirty acres, one- 
third of which was, or had .been, tillage, -and one- 
third had lapsed into a state worse than that before 
it was reclaimed ; the elevation of Lower Badoney 
was 400 to 900 feet, 38401-2. — ‘Holdings along the 
rivers were liable to floods ; it was useless to 
attempt to confine the rivers ; embankments made 
had all been torn down by fresh floods, 38402-3. — 
Lime was greatly needed, and could ‘be got no nearer 
than Cookstown, eighteen miles away ; many of the 
farmers had no horse, 38403-4.— One horse only was 
kept by most farmers, so two fanners had to join 
for ploughing, which could not begin till middle of 
March, consequently crops were sown very late, 
38404. — Few of the farms were economic, and far- 
mers were greatly dependent on assistance from re- 
latives in America, 38404, 38408. — In witness’s own 
townland oats would not ripen, and it w.as difficult 
to sell them and difficult to get them to market, 
38408-9. Field drains of stone were the class of 
drains needed, 38434. 

Emigration and Industries. 

Many boys and girls went to America, some boys 
to England, 38404-7.— A little sewing was done in 
Gortin village ; if knitting, lace-making and crochet 
industries were started they might keep the girls at 
home ; these industries had never existed in the 
county, 38406, 38444-6. — Wool was abundant, and 


M'CULLAGH, Mr. PETER (of Artaghorta)— con- 
tinued. 

was sold to middlemen ; a woollen industry would 
be more profitable, 38444. — The county formerly had 
tuck mills, where wool and cloth prepared at home 
were dressed up, 38446. 

Diet. 

Diet in Lower Badoney was : for breakfast, tea 
and bread without butter ; for dinner, stirabout and 
milk with bread, and sometimes an egg or American 
.bacon ; for tea, tea and bread ; for supper, stirabout 
and milk, 38410-2. — Diet had deteriorated in recent 
years ; formerly it included the produce of farm ; 
cost of living had been raised by use of tea; la- 
bourers had now to be fed better than their em- 
ployers or they would leave, 38414, 38421-6. — It was 
doubtful whether tea was wholesome, 38427. 

Cost of Labour. 

Boys bound as labourers for six months were now 
paid £10 10*., besides receiving the four meals de- 
scribed ; twenty years ago the wage was £4 and £5, 
38415-20. — Holdings described by witness could not 
pay with hired labour, 38420, 38428. — With hired 
labour oats cost £3 8s. per acre to produce, and sold 
for less than £3, 38427-5$, 38432-3. — There was plenty 
of demand for labourers on large farms, so that 
wages had risen ; labourers were engaged for six 
months, 38429-31. 

Fences. 

Fencing was -bad, and mostly of stone ; quick 
fences were placed along the river -a few miles -from 
Gortin, but about Gortin wire fences were most used, 
and gave no shelter, 38434-6. 

Potatoes. 

Spraying would be beneficial if done properly; 
supply of sprayers was insufficient ; all those in 
Lower Badoney were knapsack sprayers ; last year 
was wet, and spraying wholly failed, 38437-9, 38442- 
3. — Irish Whites, the chief potato grown, would not 
hold the spray if rain came ; Champions did well for 
a time, and then f ailed entirely ; Up-to-dates and 
Suttons would give fair results and hold the spray, 
38440-1. — There was much blight in 1906, 38441. 


DALLINGER, Mr. P. G. 

See pp. 116-22 and 129-30. 

Tyrone County Committee’s Work. 

Witness was Secretary of the County Council of 
Tyrone, and represented County Committee of Agri- 
culture, 38447. — Tyrone County Committee’s work 
throughout the county was subject of witness’s evi- 
dence, 38448-50. — A previous witness had stated that 
County schemes were no good, but that he believed 
in demonstration plots; the same witness represented 
a district in which one of the Committee’s most im- 
portant and expensive demonstration plots was worked 
in neighbourhood of Sion Mills. 38451-2. 

Flax. 

The plot in question was intended to make special 
tests regarding flax cultivation, 38455-6. — Many small 
farmers grew a little flax ; it was desirable that more 
should be grown, 38456-7. 

Rating for Technical Instruction. 

Rate raised by County Council for agriculture and 
technical instruction was administered by County 
Committee of Agriculture under guidance of Agricul- 
tural Department; unit of rating was a rural dis- 
trict which might contain much good and much bad 
land; sometimes 10,000 acres produced so little that 
even, with the addition of Department’s grant, the 
sum raised was too small to give a premium to a bull, 
38458. — Department’s grant was five-ninths of the 
total sum from rate and grant, the rate being four- 
ninths; the rate was a penny in the pound, and had 
to be spread over the whole district from which it was 
raised; funds were thus very limited, 38458-60. 
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DALLINGER, Me. P. G.— continued. 

Treatment of Needy Areas— Outside Aid needed to 
Supplement Funds. 

County Committees desired to give special atten- 
tion to needy areas, but lacked funds; to supplement 
the rates from these needy areas outside aid was 
wanted, 38461-3, 38465.— Additional or intensive 
organisation was needed to interest very poor dis- 
tricts in any scheme; they would probably at once 
respond to organisation ; they were handicapped by 
difficulties of transit, 38464-5, 38543, 38545.— So fax 
poorer districts had derived from County schemes 
more benefit than their rate-producing power entitled 
them to, 38466.— The rich men’s larger contribution 
to the rate resulted in the whole fund for the district 
being larger than it would be if only poor men con- 
tributed, and as the poor man got his full share of the 
general provision for lectures, etc., he benefited by 
the rich man’s contribution, 38543, 38545-6, 38550-5. 

A premium bull might be located in a townland 

whose valuation did not pay for the bull, 38547.— 
Lectures had not yet been held in all districts of 
Tyrone, 38555.— There were well-to-do farmers scat- 
tered among the poor ones in all districts of Tyrone, 
38556. 


Fairness of Distbibution of Funds. 

Rates raised from Tyrone County under Agricultu- 
ral and Technical Instruction scheme amounted to 
£1,308, which represented four-ninths of the joint 
fund, Department’s grant supplying the other five- 
ninths, 38713. — In Strabane Union rates were £220, 
Department’s grant £275, making total of £495, 
38716. — The scheme worked in Strabane Union was 
a County scheme, drawn up on the basis of the 
rural valuation of the district; if Strabane’s valua- 
tion was one-tenth that of the county, one-tenth of 
the joint fund available was the share due to 
Strabane, 38718-9. — Live stock scheme in Strabane re- 
ceived £27 for horses (nominations) ; £120 £150 

for bulls, Strabane’s share of the premiums depend- 
ing on the total number given, which varied from 
year to year ; swine scheme in Strabane received £10 ; 
turkey and geese scheme £8 and £10 ; under cottage 
farm prize scheme £40 was allocated for prizes, 
38719. — The amount of money raised in any rural 
district, plus the equivalent grant from Department, 
was expended in the same rural district; taking the 
valuation of the county at £100,000, and that of 
Strabane at £5,000, the £5,000 represented Strabane’s 
share of the joint fund, which share was expended in 
Strabane, 38723-4. — It was impossible that there were 
districts in County Tyrone in which money was ex- 
pended far in excess of the sum resulting from the 
penny in the pound rate for agricultural instruction, 
because the basis of County Committee’s expenditure 
was the rate, 38725-6. — Witness did not think money 
had been expended in certain rural districts on 
schemes for those particular rural districts in excess 
of the sums for those particular districts, the 
excess coming from the other rural districts ; but an 
exact answer would require much figuring, which he 
was prepared to undertake; in special cases Depart- 
ment had made grants for special purposes; to say 
money had been diverted from one district to another 
that schemes might work in that district was abso- 
lutely untrue, 38727-8. 


Question of Competency of Witnesses befoee the 
Commission to Judge of Work of County Com- 
mittee. 


A question put to a witness during the afternoo 
as to whether he had seen' any benefit from agricu 
tural schemes was not a fair question ; these peop’ 
had referred to the cattle, but the district under dii 
cussion was not a cattle-breeding district, but a shee 
district; many eggs from County Committee’s di 
“touting station had been sent to this district; 
had been stated that Committee would not allow Ga 
loway bulls in the district, but only Aberdeen Angi 
and Shorthorns; as a fact, Committee also recor 
mended Ayrshires, and had recommended the Gall 
way bull, but Department refused to admit Gallowa- 
to. premiums in Tyrone as they might do harm ; ' 
witness who stated that one bullock produced und> 
the premium scheme had been a failure was not i 
presenting the total amount of the work done in tl 
district, 38742.— Present witness was not an expe 
on bulls; he thought the Galloway would be usef 


DALLINGER, Me. P. G.— continued. 


in some umireu v* , 

rally used it would injure export trade, and 1 1 
bulls from the county were sold to Argentine at high 
prices, 38743.— Nothing bad been done for sheep m 
these poor districts, 38744,-Witness did not doubt 
Commission’s competency to question witnesses on 
County Committee’s work, but doubted the compe- 
tence of certain witnesses to answer such questions, 
since they could not completely know ^hat was done 
for any rural district, 38745-6, 38750.—. Present wit- 
ness had records of eggs distributed and bulls serving 
cows in the county, 38748-9.— Present witness s desire 
mnely to srriie at tho truth, 38749, 38755,-Ho 
did not say men of local knowledge were not telling 
the truth, 38754.— He thought it was not usual m 
beginning an educational scheme to consult the people 
who were going to submit to it, 38755. The four 
years during which these schemes had been in opera- 
tion was a negligible quantity in a nation’s life, 
38756. 

Itinerant Instruction. 


Itinerant instruction in agriculture was supplied 
in courses of four lectures given generally at a 
National school; lectures were well attended; lectu- 
rers visited farms, gave advice, and selected plots on 
various farms for demonstration and experiment ; for 
these plots County Committee supplied manure and 
seed, and supplied farmers with _ potato-sprouting 
boxes to demonstrate value of sprouting seed ; instruc- 
tors afterwards paid periodic visits to plots; experi- 
ments roused interest among farmers; lectures on 
veterinary hygiene were given by a lecturer sent by 
Department, and were well attended, 38469. 


Demonstration Plots. 

In a demonstration plot near Greencastle a variety 
of potatoes were sown in heavy clay soil; sprouted 
seed produced 10 tons 16 cwt., 6 cwt. being small 
and none diseased; unsprouted produced 8 tons 13 
cwt., 6 cwt. being small and none diseased; the plot 
was on a rather poor farm belonging to one of the 
agricultural teachers, 38471-3. — Experimental plots 
were a quarter or an eighth of an acre, 38476. — Varie- 
ties of soil in Tyrone were _ many ; plots selected re- 
presented most classes of soil' there, 38474, 38477. 


Horticulture and Bee-keeping. 

Horticulture and bee-keeping instruction was in- 
tended to benefit occupiers of small holdings; land 
in Tyrone was high; had a large rainfall and low 
average temperature, and soil was not favourable to 
cottage gardens; cultivation of vegetables and fruit, 
especially bush fruit for market and home consump- 
tion, required encouragement, 38479. — A scheme for 
that purpose had been at work three years ; there was 
a large market for apples and for black currants ; the 
latter grew well in boggy soil, and were sold for pre- 
serves and medicine, 38480-5. — Six horticultural de- 
monstration plots had been established, chiefly near 
National schools, and a certain supply of seed, manure, 
and fruit-trees was given to owner on condition he 
supplied labour; scheme had resulted in planting of 
many fruit trees and increase in culture of vege- 
tables ; the people now consumed vegetables formerly 
unknown to them, 38485, 38488. — Ground suitable for 
fruit growing was difficult to find; hilly places had 
been tried ; apple trees were successful about Stewarts- 
town and Clogher Valley; pears would not grow in 
Tyrone generally, 38486-7. — Apple trees in blossom 
might be seen at demonstration plot near Gortin, 
but the trees were young, 38488-90. — Late frosts inter- 
fered with apple crop, 38491. — Sir Horace Plunkett 
had carried out near Drqmore an experiment for im- 
proving standard of living among Irish peasantry, 
and had assisted forty small occupiers to establish 
fruit and vegetable gardens; Committee had allowed 
county instructor to assist with advice ; the general 
results were satisfactory, 38419. — This experiment had 
been two years at work; it illustrated the value of 
concentrating attention on a small area, 38491a. — • 
Remnants of old orchards were found on many 
farms in Tyrone, 38492. 

Poultry Keeping. 

The sale of poultry products was the main source 
from which the very poor obtained many of the 
necessities and all the luxuries of their lives; Tyrone 
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DALLINGER, Ma. P. G. — continued. 

Committee was one of the first to attempt improve- 
ment of poultry keeping industry on Department s 
lines; lectures at first evoked criticism but awakened 
interest; instructresses paid one visit to each district 
in eighteen months under lecture system and one in 
visiting season ; lecture period was October to March, 
visiting season April to September, 38492-3. — Sta- 
tions for distributing eggs of pure-bred birds at Is. 
a dozen had been in operation since 1902; up to 1906 
10,000 sittings of pure-bred eggs of fowls, geese, and 
ducks had been distributed; new blood has thus been 
introduced, size of eggs increased, prevalence of dis- 
ease checked, and a prospect afforded of having more 
suitable birds for fattening; eight stations for pro- 
viding eggs of geese had been established; in poor 
districts demand for them outstripped supply; in- 
structresses spent much time visiting individual 
poultry keepers in more remote districts; instruction 
was given in trussing, and in grading and packing 
eggs, 38494.— A portable poultiy farm was used; it 
could be set up at a centre for six weeks and then 
moved on; it had two pens of fowls, one of ducks; 
means for artificial incubation and rearing of chick- 
ens, a small fattening plant, diagrams and drawings 
illustrating the structure and different breeds of 
fowls, means for preparing food; the farm had been 
itinerant eleven months ; girls had attended regu- 
larly even in depth of winter, 38494-5. 

AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 


DALLINGER, Me. P. G. — continued. 

the stock seemed to have been good, but the first re- 
sults were perhaps not satisfactory ; it was impossible 
to guarantee any particular production from an 
animal, 38518-9.— Farmers desiring young stock for 
sale objected to introduction of “ milk ” bulls ; a 
shorthorn would answer both for stock and milk pro- 
duction, 38547-8.— There were many creameries in 
Tyrone, 38459. — Farmers desiring premium bulls 
visited a show named by Department and selected 
animals approved for premiums, 38526. — The fact 
that the bull had been approved for premium raised 
its price, 38524-5, 38527. — Fifteen premiums for boars 
were given in Tyrone, needy districts getting a large 
share, 38529. 

Peizes. 

Names of prize-winners were set forth in report; 
class one was limited to persons who did not hold 
twenty-five statute acres of land and who earned their 
living by agricultural labour or labour connected with 
agriculture ; prizes were won in several poor districts, 
one prize went in direction of Mountfield, 38530-1, 
38535. — For cottage and small farm scheme the 
county was divided into arbitrary divisions, each to. 
receive £40 worth of prizes, many of which had been 
won by small occupiers in poorer districts ; dioldings 
competing were examined by a qualified judge, who 
gave advice on manuring, sanitation, etc., 38535, 
38719. — There were six classes for prizes, only one 
being for men of £25 valuation and over, 38720-2. 


Instruction in technical agriculture had been given 
in winter classes held in remote places in October of 
1906 to March of 1907 to reach those who could not 
travel far ; this scheme tended to impress on the agri- 
cultural workers the dignity and necessity of honest 
and intelligent work, and to elevate the standard of 
living and of agricultural methods, 38495-6. — Stand- 
ard of living could be improved by increase of domes- 
tic thrift without increase of cost, 38510-1. — Any 
young fellow in the county could attend classes on 
passing examination, showing he could work first four 
rules of arithmetic, and write a simple composition 
on some farming subject; students received free din- 
ners and £1 per mile for travelling expenses if they 
showed satisfactory progress; funds were supplied 
from joint fund of County and Department; classes 
lasted from 10 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. ; they were held two days 
a week ; teachers gave theoretical teaching and 
also practical instruction on farms, 38496, 38516- 
7. — Average attendance at classes was about 
twelve, attendance was most difficult to obtain 
in poorer districts; the examination was intended to 
be mainly a test of intelligence, but a knowledge of 
simple arithmetic was essential for calculating the 
value of manure ; in poorer districts young men were 
ignorant even of those rules, 38496a, 38499, 38502. — 
It would be useless to ask Department for funds for 
such preliminary training as arithmetical teaching 
as Department’s money was only for technical in- 
struction, 38497-8.— These classes were specially re- 
quired by poorer districts, 38505-8. — Any man or boy 
above age of sixteen was eligible for classes, 38512-5.— 
Students who passed through the classes with credit 
served as examples to others ; a final examination was 
held at close of course and book prizes given ; students 
passing final examination with special credit might 
receive scholarships, 38517-8. 

Live Stock Schemes. 

Live stock schemes adopted by County Committee of 
Tyrone were those for improving breed of horses, 
cattle, and swine; Committee offered seventy nomina- 
tions to farmers’ mares each year, two-thirds of the 
nominations were for mares of farmers with a valua- 
tion under £60, one-third to those with valuation 
above £60, 38518, 38520-2.— In Trillick district 

twenty-one nominations were offered in the previous 
year, six went to men whose valuation was under 
£20, two to men with valuation under £10 ; few men 
with valuation under £10 kept a horse, 38521. — 
Nominations were not graduated in regard to the 
fact that four-ninths of funds came from rates and 
five-ninths from Department, 38523. — Premium bulls 
could not easily find purchasers in needy districts; 
two years ago a premium bull had been located at 
Greencastle, having been sold to purchaser at loss to 
Department, the object being to improve milk supply ; 


Shows. 

In making grants in aid for shows Committee en- 
deavoured to provide for smallest farmers, and in- 
sisted on a class for those under £20 valuation ; prac- 
tically a free entry was allowed farmers in Plum- 
bridge and surrounding districts in competitions for 
cattle and poultry, and in some cases horses and 
swine, £30 being set aside for prizes in these com- 
petitions, 38535-6, 38540-1, 37730-1. — A witness had 
stated it was not worth while to compete for prizes of 
£2, £1 10s., and £1; present witness would think it 
worth while to walk to Omagh from Gortin for £2, 
38730-1. — This scheme had failed though advertised 
by County Committee at expense of joint fond; it 
was tried for three years, 38540, 38732-4.— There were 
never more than three or four entries for these com- 
petitions, they were for the poorest districts, 38735-9. 
— Committee always insisted on one competition for 
holders between £20 and £25 valuation; in Dun- 
gannon show, which was about to take place, the 
valuation had been lowered, 38740. — A small local 
exhibition in a district outside Gortin had been a 
success and a society had since been formed there 
which held annual shows, 38540. — It had not been 
found that in poorest districts extensive occupiers 
could outdistance small men in competing for prizes, 
38538. 


O’DOHERTY, Rev. PHILIP. 

See pp. 122-3. 

Agricultural School Needed in Claudy Parish. 
Witness was Parish Priest of Claudy, County Derry ; 
part of the Parish was in Tyrone, 38557. — 
Parish greatly needed agricultural schools, such as 
existed a couple of generations ago at Lough Ash 
and Eglington ; Lough Ash School was partly Na- 
tional, and was supported by some private contribu- 
tions ; men educated at these schools were afterwards 
leaders in their own districts, 38557. — Department’s 
lectures had been few, and not practical, 38562-3. — 
County schemes had done nothing to benefit Claudy, 
38570. 

Shirt and Underclothing Industries. 

Shirt industry and making underclothing employed 
girls of Claudy, and had been introduced by late Mr. 
Tilly, of Derry ; it was precarious ; machinery had 
caused a lowering of wages, and girls worked long 
hours, to injury of their health, though the work of 
the parish had a good name among leading houses ; 
work was less plentiful than formerly; a day was 
lost in taking work to centres, 38557-9. 
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O’DOHERTY, Rev. PHILIP — continued. 

Cahting the Only Industey foe Men. 

Many farms were mortgaged; men worked at 
carting, the only work available, which was wretchedly 
paid ; the journey to Derry occupied the whole day, 
and rendered the carter unfit for work next day, 
38559-61. — Carting had demoralised almost all the 
men, and the temptation to drink was great on wet 
■ days, 38561-2. — Payment to carters was sometimes in 
kind, 38560, 38562. 

Question of Railway Communication. 

The construction of a railway to Derry might 
•destroy the carting industry, but make others possible ; 
large part of North Derry was a rich district without 
railway accommodation, so that a railway there should 
pay; the poverty of the district near Park might 
prevent the railway there from being remunerative, 
38560, 38562. — Weaving was formerly common in 
Claudy, 38560. 

Scheduling of Disteict Desieable. 

Scheduling of the district under Congested Districts 
Board was very desirable ; surface and main drainage 
were n#eded ; portions of the country would lend 
themselves to re-afforesting, 38562. — The presence of 
large farms in this part should not militate against 
scheduling ; generally these large farms were com- 
posed of smaller ones whose owners had disappeared, 
38563-5.— -Claudy Parish was smaller than the Carn- 
donagh district of Inishowen; Claudy was completely 
out of the world, 38566-8. — Witness adopted the evi- 
dence given during the day as to other places as ap- 
plying to his case, 38569. 


M'CULLAGH, Me. HUGH. 

See pp. 123-4. 

Witness’s Faem at Gaeavagh. 

Garavagh was witness’s residence, 38571.— He had 
a farm two and a half miles north of Gortin ; it 
consisted of forty acres of mountain land and fourteen 
acres of arable, and was divided, generally speaking 
into five acres of oats, three or four of lea, grazing 
for cattle, and four acres of meadow, 38574-5, 38577-8. 


CLARKE, Ms. CHARLES E. — continued. 

had tried every improvement to labour this land ; he 
enlarged fields by removing stone ditches ; he bought 
a reaping machine, but the wheel stuck in the ridges 
and the knives became clogged, and when the ridges 
were removed the land became too damp ; witness 
understood farming, but, with sufficient capital and 
using all the skilled labour procurable, he could not 
live on his three farms, which were a fair specimen 
of holdings between Plumbridge and Doons ; 
consequently farmers with no capital could obviously 
not live on smaller holdings, 38588-90, 38608-9, 38615. 

Size of an Economic Holding. 

To enable farmers to live the district should be 
scheduled, 38591. — The district was a series of 
mountain ranges, the chief being the Sperrin, 2,240 
feet, the Glenlark and the Mullaghcarn, each about 
1,800 feet, 38592. — An economic farm on medium soil 
in this part of Tyrone should comprise fifty acres, 
which would employ two horses ; with one horse tilli ng 
could not be done nor machinery worked ; on better 
soil forty acres might be just enough, 38593-8, 38601-4. 
—Valuation of forty acres of best land in this district 
would be about £12, 38605-8. — Fifty acres for each 
holder in Tyrone were not obtainable, 38599. — The 
present holdings could not be made economic, but 
could be greatly improved by drainage, thorn hedges, 
and planting, 38600, 38611-6. 

Desieability of a Woollen Industey. 

Black-faced sheep to number of 30,000 or 35,000 
were kept in this district ; a woollen industry might 
be started and machines worked by the water-power 
of the rivers to produce rough cloth, tweeds, frieze, 
blankets, etc., 38617. 

Lime. 

Lime had to be fetched from Cookstown, involving 
great expense ; lime was absolutely necessary for this 
poor soil ; there was a splendid limestone quarry near 
Plumbridge which should be worked. 

Necessity foe a Railway. 

A railway from Dunamanagh to Cookstown, on a 
broad, not narrow, gauge would be of greatest value, 


V ALUE OF AN ACEE OF OATS. 

In witness’s district an acre of oats needed hard 
work to raise and about sixty stone, 38572 

TJle ° ats fetched about 7 i d - Per stone, or 
v x-V? 61 aore; an Irisl1 acre last year produced 

about 105 stone of oats, which sold at 7 Id., 38580-1. 

Out of witness’s four-acre meadow four or five tons 
might be eaten or used, 38582— A ton of hay might 
be sold in winter at an auction for Is. 8 d. or 2s ner 
•cwt., 38583— Witness had five milk cows, and reared 
three or four calves a year; he sold milk to the 
■creamery, 38584-6. 


CLARKE, Me. CHARLES E. 

See pp. 124-5. 

Faem at Glenmaco, Goetin. 

"Sf *1' 31™», Gortin, where he began 
to farm m 1883 ; he purchased the tenant right of 
£3 21 acres, valuation 

4-3 15s. one 23 acres, valuation £4; one 19 acres 2 
roods, valuation £5 10s.; the three together yielded 

holehf P f°r" g ' . 38587 f-Two °f tie farm*. ™ 
bought from occumers who had gone to the wall 
through poverty, the third was bought by nri™ta 
negotiation ; these farms, and those in the district 
generally began at a bum, and ran to top of 'the 
mountain ; each of the three farms had a few ac„s 
along the river which were liable to florids "uSS 
loss of crops ; witness did not know whether to era J 
one tt!rd°”of tb SC !“* ; had ”* J « embankment* 
Sri w».?L T! <” st “P *° work ; onel 
• ; Mrd was better and level m places ; this he tried to 
farm ; most of the other third was drv heath ™ ^ 
for cattle, and too small in ™a for “eei 
fifteen acres of the three farms was ar.bS? 'witaS 


Ageicultueal Depaetment’s Schemes. 

Agricultural Department’s schemes had been useless 
< H^ r i cts of , Tyrone, though rates were paid, 
3Sbl8-9— Witness had had great difficulty in dis- 
posing of a beast bred off a Government bull, 38620-2. 
—Information given through lectures on fowl could 
as wed be got from newspapers; prizes ofiered in 
b-ortm and Greencastle were too small to be worth 
the expense of competing, 38622-3. 

M ‘BRIDE, Me. PATRICK. 

See pp. 125-6. 

Glebe Fakmeks. 

Witness resided in Gloughroughglebe, and repre- 
sented Glenkeele Electoral Division and Killaroan 
east of Mount Hamilton, 38624— He had a farm of 
sixteen acres, and was paying to Irish Land Com- 
!3 0J V , hS 7vL°n ne of the Glebe farmers who bought 
rflrt r a A + Ct °<1 at 20 y ears ’ purchase of the old 
; 5 1 ® f ' ^ Purchase money was not advanced, 
ana one-fourth was paid down, 38625-6, 38635. 

PUECHASE OF ESTATES. 

In Glenkeel Electoral Division no holdings had 
been sold under Act of 1903; in Glenroan Mr. 

% ta e was , sold at an exorbitant price, 
i ^ to I? 4 * y ear ? purchase, to which tenants 
rrrpcrc CtlC ^ ly f 1 or 5? d t? a £ ree > as they were in 
nffArorl W in Mo “ nt Hamilton Division tenants were 
w 7 7 ! arS * , under Ashbourne Act of 

* 5 k \ U "£ er Al £ of 1903 the de mand was 27A years, 
n P n l* h would swamp any tenant, at least while 
al J^l t es , raT1 > “ Glenkeel Division the only estate 
purchased was Clogherney Glebe, in 1868, under Irish 
Church Temporalities Act; it was sold at twenty 
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M ‘BRIDE, Mr. PATRICK — continued. 


DONNELL, Mr. JOHN — continued. 


years’ purchase, a price so high that many tenants 
had to borrow the fourth of the purchase money to pay 
Irish Land Commission ; annuities and interest on 
money borrowed had obliged many to sell their farms, 
and others had to go away to earn money to redeem 
their farms, one of the largest of which was now 
vacant in consequence, and returning to its original 
un-reclaimed state, 38628, 38635-6. 

Condition of Farms— Various Holdings Available 
for Enlargement of Farms. 

Farms in this district were very small and un- 
economic ; tenants were greatly dependent on re- 
mittances from relatives in America or England and 
Scotland ; portions of Electoral Divisions of Glenlark 
consisted of a large grazing ranch belonging to Colonel 
Lowry of Pomeroy ; Robert M'Kelvey, Esq., J.P. of 
Gortin, had a grazing ranch containing 637 acres, in 
townlands of Aughtboy and Legcloughfin, in Glenchiel 
Division ; adjoining these ranches was a small rundale 
estate, with very small fields and no fences, 38626. — 
Grazing land would be very valuable to tenants in 
these districts, 38627. — Tenants had not bought the 
l-undale estate ; they were far from markets and rail- 
roads ; Derry was twenty-five miles, Cookstown twenty- 
one or twenty-two ; enlargement of holdings was 
desirable, and several holdings were available for the 
purpose ; a new road and a bridge were urgently 
needed from Legcloughfin to Corramore road ; one- 
eighth of Mount Hamilton Division was very poor 
arable land reclaimed within the last sixty years, 
and now returning to its original state owing to 
emigration ; the number of families in this division 
had decreased by forty-five in thirty years ; in last 
twenty years scarcity of labour had necessitated sub- 
stitution of horse for spade labour; as a result com 
crops had deteriorated by one-half, 38628. 

Lime. 

Drawing and burning of lime had ceased, as young 
men went to Great Britain to work in summer ; 
an engine to crush limestone for the land was now 
much needed, 38628. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Witness agreed with previous witnesses regarding 
utility of agricultural schemes ; the local Agricultural 
'Committee had given nothing but four lectures in the 
winter for small occupiers in Glenkeel ; the schemes 
had been in operation four years, 38629-34.— Valua- 
tion of Glenkeel was £1,000, 38632. 


DONNELL, Mr. JOHN. 
Sec pp. 126-7. 


Witness’s Farm. 

Witness was a farmer residing at Ballinaght 
Strabane ; he had about seventy-five acres of arable 
land, and a share of an undivided mountain, about 

£47 °38637 8 aCreS; h “ Was £18 ’ his valuation 
Perpetual Tenure. 


His lease was for ever; it had .been given 120 
.years .ago to John Stewart, who owned the property 
for three miles below Dunamanagh and three above 
Plumbridge ; he sold it to his tenants ; each tenant, 
to qualify him to be a freeholder, had a lease of 
three lives ; Sir John Stewart Hamilton was in 
difficulties, and would give a lease of lives renewable 
for ever for £2 or £3 if attorney’s expenses were 
38638-9™ u™ of 4116 <iiste ‘ cfc 111118 became freehold, 


Need for Scheduling. 

fit would be a great advantage if the seven elec 
toral divisions of Lislea, Plumb ridge, Glenroar 
Glenchiel, Mount Hamilton, Stranagalwilly an 
Loughash were scheduled under Congested District 
Board, as they received practically no help froi 
Committee of Agriculture, 38640, 38648.— Witnes 
was personally acquainted with the need of schedu 
ang in neighbourhood of Draperstown, 38655-6. 


Work of 'County Committees Unfavourably Con- 
trasted with Work of Congested Districts 
Board. 

Witness objected to the system of election of 
County Committees ; the poor districts were not re- 
presented on them, 38640-6. — .Witness had seen, good 
results of Board’s work in Donegal ; it contrasted far 
v our ably with the poor results of work of County 
Committee of Tyrone regarding live stock schemes, 
38648-50. — Premiums were given in Tyrone to Short- 
horn and Aberdeen. Angus 'bulls, which were suitable 
for the richer districts, whereas for the poorest moun- 
tain districts Galloway, West Highland, and Kerry 
bulls were wanted, 38651-4. — 'Congested Districts 
Board sent Galloway bulls to mountainous places, 
38656. — Witness thought County Committee’s mem- 
bers were all drawn from the richer districts, 38655. 

Railway. 

A railway from Cookstown to Dunamanagh would 
improve produce markets in Plumbridge, etc., 
38656. 


HARKIN, Mr. JOHN. 

See p. 127. 

Bellamult, Strabane. 

Witness resided at Bellamult, 'Strabane, and repre- 
sented Loughash division, 38657. — He did a little 
f arming, 'but worked at butter and eggs and attended 
markets ; Loughash division was very mountainous ; 
soil poor, ohiefly of light top, aud Die bottom wet; 
both arterial and field drains were needed ; open 
drains in low land and stone drains in high land, 
38658-60, 38662-3. — Tenants were too poor to make 
drains, tenants were greatly dependent on relatives in 
America and Scotland, 38661. 

Access to Markets. 

Distance to markets wias — Strabane 12 miles; 
Derry 15 miles ; the journey took from 2 a.m. till 
late in the morning, 38663. — A railway from Duna- 
managh to Cookstown, 30 miles, was desirable, 38664, 
38667-9. 

Lime and Railway Communication. 

There were limestone quarries ten or fifteen miles 
away where at present there was no kiln, but which 
the railway would make available, 38664, 38670. — 
There should he a station near the quarries ; the line 
should touch Plumbridge and Greencastle, and pass 
by Gortin ; from Dunamanagh, it could run up a 
nearly level valley ; little cutting would be necessary, 
38671-4. 


M'CAUGHEY, Mr. WILLIAM. 

Sec p. 128. 

Witness’s Farm. 

Witness was a small farmer near Dunamanagh, in 
Loughash division of Strabane Union ; he held about 
ten acres, six being arable; rent was £1 17$. 6 d., 
valuation, 35$. ; the arable was poor, and had been 
reclaimed from the heather ; on part the plough 
could be used ; the rest was worked by the spade, 
38675-7. — Witness had two cows ; he sola some of the 
butter, 38684-5.— Calves he sold 'as year-olds, 38686- 
7. — He kept pigs and a horse ; the farm alone would 
not support a horse, so he took contracts on the roads, 
38688-90. 


Need of Enlargement of Loughash Holdings. 

Holdings were too small ; there were no grazing 
farms near, hut farms in the district were being sold 
by auction at low prices, and if bought by a public 
body might be used for enlarging holdings, 38678-83, 
38691, 38696, 38699-700. — Thirty-six acres was the 
average holding in Loughash, hut some of the farms 
were large, and land was very poor, chiefly reclaimed 
from the mountain, 38692-4, 38697.— No improve- 
ments would make the present holdings pay ; they 
were fairly well cultivated ; there had been an agri- 
38695^ ^ a * rm a leacll ® r ' in the neighbourhood, 
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Mines, Railway, Lime, Bog. 

Witness agreed with Mr. Moore about mines, rail- 
way, and limestone ; a 'great deal of hog could be 
utilised, 38700. 


O’NEILL, Mr. ARTHUR. 

See pp. 128-9. 

Earm of Witness. 

Witness was a farmer at Carrickeen, in Strangal- 
willey division of Stiabane Union ; he had 130 acres 
purchased under Act of 1903, yearly payment being 
£5 8s., paid; in half-yearly instalments; valuation 
was £9 10s. ; forty acres of the holding was a shak- 
ing bog worth nothing, but peat could be obtained 
from it ; about sixteen acres were arable, but much 
of this was waste, 38701-3. 

Need of a Railway. 

An expedition to Stnabane or Derry market took 
twenty-four hours ; oartage made all goods from shops 
very expensive ; a lighit railway was desirable, 38704- 
5. — It would 1 come within two miles of witness’s hold- 
ing, and run from Dunamanagh past Plumbridge and 
Gortin, 38706. — The present line to Dunamanagh was 
a marrow gauge, 38707. — A railway would' greatly 
benefit the shirt and underclothing industry ; at pre- 
sent girls had to walk seven miles with the finished 
work, 38710-1. 

Limb. 

Witness obtained lime from a neighbouring qnarry ; 
there was another three miles away on the Derry 
side, 38709-10. 

Sheep. 

■Sheep were numerous, and planting to make shel- 
ters for them veiy desirable ; at present expense was 
caused by the necessity of sending sheep to lower 
grazing grounds for winter, as the mountain grass 
could not support them, 38711. — The mountain side 
was at present nothing but bog, 38712. 


O’REILLY, Rev. PATRICK— continued. 

Arigna, 38799.— Recommendation to carry out small 
section of railway would not arouse such opposition, 
38801.— Sulphur and magnesia spas in neighbourhood 
were famous in 18th century, but had lost ground for 
want of railway, 38770-1.— Steel spa near Swan- 
linbar ; few people came to partake of water, 38771-2. 

Lace Class. 

Lace class was the only industry besides creameries, 
38773a. — Class for girls only, sixty on the roll, thirty 
attended ; no room for more, but no more came, 38774- 
6.— Wages 5s. to 7s. a week, 38777. 

Emigration. 

Great deal of emigration from district ; bulk of it 
was to America, but many went to Glasgow, where 
they often remained permanently, 38779-80. 

Size and Valuation of Holdings. 

Lord Erne was the biggest landowner in vicinity ; 
property in Fermanagh ; had no residence in the 
place; agent lived in Lisnaskea or Dublin, 38781-3. 
— Kinawley parish in Swanlinbar division, 38784. — 
5,770 holdings in parish, 1,052 not exceeding £4 
valuation, 1,247 not exceeding £10, 839 between £10 
and £15, 2,356 between £20 and £30, 96 not exceed- 
ing £100, 38773. — Size varied, 38785. — Holdings 
under £10 were uneconomic, 38786. 

Question of Land for Enlargement of Holdings. 

Little unoccupied land in neighbourhood ; a few 
holdings belonging to Mr. Johnston of B a wnboy might 
be divided, 38787. — Witness knew Bawnboy well, 
38788. — No hope for improvement of the 63 per cent, 
uneconomic holdings in union unless there were farms 
in the vicinity to be divided ; there were none in 
witness’s parish, 38790-1.— Two farms of 29 and 30 
Irish acres ; a few large farms in Fermanagh part of 
parish, 38792. — Landlord held them and stocked them, 
38793. — One large holding near Bawnboy recently 
divided and given to evicted tenants through Estates 
Commissioners, 38794. 


O’REILLY, Rev. PATRICK. 
See pp. 131-2. 


Kinawley Parish. 

One-third of witness’s parish of Kinawley was in 
County Cavan, the rest in Fermanagh ; neighbourhood 
was mountainous, land cold and boggy, much re- 
claimed bog, 38758. — Climate cold ; oats seldom 
ripened, they were used as fodder ; potato crop some- 
times fair, inferior to other parts of county ; Govern- 
ment had to start relief works in Swanlinbar two or 
three years ago to help the poor after failure of 

E ito crop, 38759-60. — Wet the principal factor of a 
year ; good crop in dry season, 38761. 


Suggestions for Improving Condition of People. 

People’s condition could be improved in many ways ; 
improved communication would enable people in moun- 
tain to take milk to creameries ; money could be ad- 
vanced for improvements in the same way as by 
Parish Committees ; only way that witness had known 
Government money do good, 38761-7. 

Transit Facilities. 

Hardiy any roads to mountain districts, 38768 — 
Short railway wanted from Bawnboy to Maguires- 
bndge, round Brackley Lake to Swanlinbar f was 
surveyed by Government, but the scheme fell through ; 
it would give employment and develop neighbourhood 
would pass close to the three creameries and better 
price would be obtained for butter, 38769.— The route 
either from Bawnboy to Maguiresbridge or to Florence 
Court would suit, 38770, 38796,-Plople would grt 
better price for produce and be encouraged to im- 
prove holdings, 38795. — Mr. Wyndham had supported 

■ SteStTn M ‘ Govern to ° k « 

interest m it 38797.— Opposition arose from selfish- 

Sne B800 A l ; e > trafficfrom Sligo to Newry, 
dHYHB, .38800.— And it would have developed mines of 


M ‘MANUS, Mr. BERNARD. 

See pp. 132-4. 

Nature of Land. 

Swanlinbar dispensary district was mainly moun- 
tainous ; witness knew it well, also whole of Bawnboy 
Rural District ; land was inferior, 38802. 

Land Purchase Sales. 

Land purchase sales under Ashbourne Acts had 
taken place in district; price was 15 years’ pur- 
chase, 24 to 25 years’ asked now, 38802, 38804, 38838.— 
Lord C. Beresford was asking 24 years’ purchase on 
second term rents, 38803, 38805-7.— Tenants would not 
pay so much ; they thought the taxes would be heavier 
tRRnR ha 4te7 OU ir ha m e to pay for drainage as well, 
38808, 38812-15. — Mr. Tyrrell would sell now for re- 
duction of 4s. in the £ on judicial rents and 6s. on 
XQoii o 10 * rents ’ that would cov er arrears, 38809, 
38811-2. A great many estates in upper part of 
Bawnboy Rurai District were sold under Ashbourne 
fct, 38839.— A good many were sold under 1903 Act 
m County Cavan, 38841.— Price under latter Act 
■varied, years purchase on second term rents in 
some cases, 38842-3— Under Ashbourne Act some ten- 
ants bought before rents were fixed, 38845.— No iusti- 
reMorw l° r askin 8 2 , X years ’ purchase under Act 
ot 1903 when pnce under Ashbourne Act was 15 or 16' 
?RRIR Purchase, 38847.— Markets had not improved, 
38848.— Price of produce was reduced, 38849.— Crops 
not so good if conditions had changed at all it was 
havm-^ reCtl °f’ ^i 550 — County Council should 
nave a voice in sale and purchase under Act of 1903, 
vLrp P p ye , rs ™ ultimate security for annuities, 
? w J ere more often left to Estates 

commissioners to decide, 38853. 

Questiw of Arrears being used as an Instrument 
to induce Tenants to agree to High Prices. 

misSSS a I> riM Estates Com- 

SKTfa** g , lre ' ^H.-Airesrs 
brought into fixation of price; landlord offered to- 
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throw off so much arrears in order to get price, 38855. 
— Cause of increase in price partly arrears, 38856. — 
Partly so many men wanted land that they gave more 
for it than it was worth, 38857.— With ownership 
they could make improvements ; in one mountain dis- 
trict a landlord refused to allow reclamation or sale 
of a crate of turf to pay the rent, 38858-61.— Property 
with large arrears would fetch higher price than where 
rent was well paid if arrears were thrown off ; it 
happened constantly, though witness knew of no actual 
case, 38862-6. — Arrears more general on some estates 
than on others, but it depended greatly on individuals, 
so might be used against individuals, 38867-9. 


were half-fed, half-dad, country a barren wilderness, 
children degenerate ; youth of the country went to 
America as soon as old enough, leaving aged and 
children to look after homes, result was land not 
enough tilled, children could not go to school, every- 
one dependent on credit waiting for “ American 
dollar,” if shopkeeper refused credit nothing was 
left but emigrant ship or workhouse; scheduling dis- 
trict necessary, not done before on account of action 
of Lord Belmore, population small because so-called 
good lands were in hands of graziers, to remedy that 
Board should have compulsory powers and increased 
revenue, 38870. 


Relief Works. 

Relief works had been established in electoral divi- 
sions of Benbrack, Pedravohers, Templeport, Kin- 
awley, Swanlinbar, and Tiercahan, where people were 
on uneconomic holdings, 38815. — It had been going 
on for twenty years ; two years ago witness applied to 
have 13th section of Local Government Act put into 
operation. County Council did so ; last year inspector 
from Local Government Board came down and found 
such want that he got grant of £250 from Government 
for seed potatoes ; men were hired by a committee 
appointed and paid in seed potatoes at rate of 
eighteen pence a day, 38816-8. — They made roads ; 
Eather O’Reilly wanted something similar done in 
mountainous parts ; people willing to work at any- 
thing if they were paid, 38819. 

Artificial Manure. 

Artificial manure brought by Department to plots 
to show what it could do ; that did for a year or two ; 
not so good for the future as drainage and planting, 
38819. 

Plantations. 

Timber would soon be a thing of the past if there 
were no planting ; it was nearly all cut away and 
there was no shelter, 38819. — Landlords owned wood, 
tenants could not cut it, 38820. — Woods sold before 
estates; had been done on Lord C. Beresford’s pro- 
perty, 38821-2. — Extensive woods on property an ele- 
ment in price paid by tenants, 38823. — Wood belonged 
to landlord and was retained by him, 38824-5. — Wit- 
ness thought he had heard of such a case at Garadice, 
38826-7. — Plantation of shelter belts in each farmer’s 
place wanted, 38829-30. — Department should supply 
plants ; land not good ; acre or two would not be 
missed, 38830-1. — It would have to be enclosed for 
some years ; would be of value in tewenty years, 
38832. — Useful if Agricultural Board supplied trees 
at nominal price for farmers to plant; much land 
not fit for crops would grow timber, 38834. — Larch 
and spruce the best trees, 38835. — Always a market 
for larch, it was getting scarce in the country, 38836-7. 


Drains and Roads. 


Big drains and roads would be very beneficial, 


Railway. 


Railway from Bawnboy to Florencecourt would be 
useful, and route would be shorter than to Maguires- 
bridge ; the latter was a light railway ; there would 
be no trans-shipment there, 38837. 


M'GAURAN, Rev. THOMAS. 

See pp. 134-5. 

Mobley Estate. 

Morley Estate was in above district; is comprised 
12,000 acres; valuation £3,201; was purchased over 
heads of tenants by former agent in 1901 for £23,000, 
conveyed on same day to a syndicate for consideration 
of 10s. ; at time of transaction there were £17,000 
arrears on estate; soil yellow “daub ” with mixture of 
sand ruinous to cattle and crops, 38870. 

Condition of Land and People. 

Best of the land was at present under the bullock, 
the people having been banished at time of famine 
to mountains and foreign countries ; remaining people 


Compulsory Powers and Increased Revenue for 
Congested Districts Board Advocated. 
Impossible to put an end to congestion without 
compulsion, 38899. — Many owners would not give up 
lands without compulsion no matter what price was 
offered, 38900, 38907. — Representative of County 

Cavan should be on Board, with increased powers the 
latter could then form Parish Committees, enlarge 
uneconomic holdings, migrate people to good lands, 
assist to drain, make roads, and plant useless land, 
38870. 

Killinagh Townlands. 

Enniskillen Rural District No. 2 comprised area of 
40,507 acres; valuation £8,383; population 6,397, in 
1903; townlands in parish of Killinagh and their 
average valuation were : Moneenteriff, £3 6s. 3d. ; 
Dernaseer, £3 0s. 6d. ; Stranamort, £2 17s., 38870. — 
Ninety-two per cent, of holdings under £10 valua- 
tion, 38874. 

Grass Farms. 

Witness also gave a list of the gras6 farms, giving 
owners, valuation, and names of places — Mrs. Fawcett 
— Tuam, £262 15s., Loughan, £90 10s., Roo, £90, 
Carrickabrennan, £40; John Nixon — Kinnabo, 

£65 10s., Mullaghoey, £43 17s., Duckfield, £31 10s., 
Killyglasson, £24 ; Wm. Carson — Carracashel, £66, 
Tullagharorey, £40, Corredressough, £32 10s., 

Corradverd, £9 5s., Shruffenagh, £17 10s., Tullina- 
modle, £10, Garvesque, £15 5s. ; Hugh Maguire — 
Port, £86 5s., Killycamey, £38 15s. ; Anthony 
Cassidy — Corralea, £10 5s. ; T. Corscadden — Barran, 
£48 10s. ; Miss Nixon — Ugiel, £32 10s. ; H. Cullen — 
Tents, £30; J. O. Dolan. — Temore, £30; Tom Patter- 
son — Unsheragh, £16; J. Bracken — Burren, £42; 
C. Bracken — Ture, £53 10s. ; J. Tubman — Barran, 
£9 15s. ; all these lands were under bullocks, none 
were tilled, 38870-1. — All in Killinagh parish and 
Enniskillen No. 2 Rural District, 38873. — Ranches 
stocked by owners, 38875. — Average size of ranch 
fifty to 100 acres, 38876 — They were not home farms 
of occupiers, people had been gradually evicted and 
their holdings added, patch by patch, to make ranches, 
ranches held by yearly rent, 38877. — Few judicial 
tenancies, 38878. — Owners had residential farms and 
took ranches in addition, 38879-80. — Only two or 
three of above occupiers lived on farms mentioned, 
38881. — Distance between residential and non-re- 
sidential farms from a quarter of a mile to nine miles, 
38882. — Essential to get these non-residential farms if 
holdings were to be made economic, 38883. 

Moriey Estate — Purchase Negotiations. 

In purchasing Moriey Estate Commissioners must 
take all or none, 38884.'— Greater part of farms men- 
tioned were on Morley Estate, 38885. — Estate had 
been inspected at suggestion of Estates Commissioners, 
negotiations had been entered into between syndicate 
ana tenants, report had gone in, 38886-9. — Case came 
into superior courts when tenants were wanted to 
acknowledge sale to syndicate ; Mr. Healy represented 
the tenants, Mr. Henry, the syndicate; Chief Justice 
O’Brien, before whom it came, suggested that counsel 
on the two sides should be appointed arbitrators, so 
Mr. Healy and Mr. Henry went to estate and drew 
up award for people to buy at certain number of 
years’ purchase, grass farms excluded from award, 
great number of people accepted agreement for pur- 
chase; when these were examined by Estates Com- 
missioners they refused to declare property an estate 
so negotiations ended, 38890. — Morley Estate ought 
to be scheduled, 38891. — Enlargement by adding grass 
lands the only way of making holdings economic, 
38892. — Grass lands excluded from settlement because 
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owners wished to retain them, 38893. — It would have 
been wise to include them, 38894. — There ware other 
grass farms besides those on Morley Estate; impos- 
sible to acquire them without compulsion, 38895-9. 

Opinion against Direct Sale. 

Sale of property such as Morley Estate should not 
be direct to tenants but through Estates Commis- 
sioners, who could utilise grass lands to enlarge small 
holdings; small holdings should nob be conveyed to 
occupiers until such land as was available had been 
added to them to enlarge them, 389*01-6.— Syndi- 
cate’s object in selling estate was purely to make 
money, 38908-9. 


Electoral Divisions. 

The electoral divisions, with their valuations per 
head, were : Darrylahan, £1 2s. 9 d . ; Derrynamt 
£1 4s. Id. ; Dunmakiver, £1 Is. 8d. ; Killinagh, 
£1 7s. lOd. ; Easky was higher as it contained' some 
of the grass lands, some of the latter were also in 
Dowra, there were none in the first four divisions, 
which showed that they raised the valuation; Derry- 
lahaa, Derrynant, Dunmakiver, and Killinagh would 
be scheduled were it not that 20 per cent, of popula- 
tion of Cavan did not reside in districts of that class, 
38910-14. 


DOLAN, Mr. PATRICK. 

See pp. 135-6. 

Condition or Enniskillen No. 2 Rural District. 

Poverty of Enniskillen No. 2 Rural District was 
due to sterility of soil and excessive rents imposed in 
days gone by; thirty years ago numbers of landlords 
became bankrupt, their lands ware sold in court and 
purchased by graziers who competed with each other 
knowing they could extort high interest for their 
money from tenants; one purchaser doubled rents; 
in 1901 tenants paid two years’ exorbitant rent before 
they could come under Government, nearly all had 
to draw it out of Bank on a friend’s security, and 
this burden weighed on them to the present time; 
people could not live without money from friends 
in America; land rendered unproductive by barren- 
ness of soil consisting of moor, swamps, and morasses, 
coldness of climate and wetness of land ; inhabitants 
industrious; witness had seen them delve twelve or 
fifteen feet far gravel and carry i't on their backs 
to spread over moor along with lime to improve land ; 
rents raised an many cases when la/nd was reclaimed ; 
valuation of one townland reaching to brow of Cuil- 
cagh Mountain, £22 5s., it consisted of six holdings, 
all reaching to summit, 38915. 


Drainage Required. 

Drainage required in district, 38915.— Field drain- 
age would do, 38916. — Main drainage insufficient; if 
it were put in order farmers would drain fields them- 
selves 38917-8. — Loans on easy terms would be avail- 
able for that, 38919.— Little field drainage had been 
done ; some farmers might have drain in fields, it was 
not dene in any broad way; no arterial drainage 
done at all, 38920-2. ^ 


Mineral Resources — Tree Planting. 
Mountains abounded in valuable minerals ; no in 
dustnal works carried on ; money to aid re-afforesta 
ticn would be a benefit, frees would afford shelter an. 
improve land and climate, 38915. 


O’REILLY, Mr. THOMAS. 
See p. 136. 


Congested Districts in County Cavan. 
Whole County of Cavan could hardly be srihfkh.W 
desirable that district from BaUyconnell to Bawnbon 

3S924. r ° nleS “ d Wlta. staid b3 

Industries. 

. T ^“? *•» pipe-day mi™ within two mile, 

of Bailyoonnell, also ■ » firePdass limestone 
to make damn carbide, and there was peat nS? 


O’REILLY, Mr. THOMAS— continued. 

plenty of water power, a corn mill, and a saw mill, 
38924.— 500 or 600 men could be employed with these 
resources, 38937. — Agricultural and technical instruc- 
tion almost useless, except as regards woodwork, 
38924. 

Drainage. 

People in district between Bawnboy and flhe Erne 
almost ruined by flooding of lands; thousands of 
acres round Brackley Lake flooded when the rain 
came ; lake should be lowered by opening it into Lough 
Erne either by Woodford or Swanlinbar River; by 
lowering Woodford Raver half a mile below Bawn- 
boy fifteen or twenty feet would be taken off lake, no 
obstacle in river, £150 would do it; Drainage Boards 
could not lower river beds, 38924-30. 

Railway. 

Baronial guarantee paid by County Cavan for Cavan 
and Leitrim Light Railway from Belturbet to Dro- 
mod, 6 d. on the £ paid by Cavan people ; railway 
from Bawnboy to Maguiresbridge or Ballyshannon. 
would divert traffic and therefore increase taxation 
in Tullyhaw and Tullyhunco, 38930, 38935-6. — 

Baronial guarantee should be bought off before de- 
flecting trade from existing line, 38931. — No objection 
to new system if it assumed responsibility for exist- 
ing guarantee, 38932. — Guarantee not limited to any 
particular figure, 6 d. in the £ paid in Cavan, Is. in 
Leitrim ; & per cent, had to be paid to shareholders 
no matter what the cost to the ratepayers, 38935. — 
New line would not leave old one derelict, only deflect 
a large amount of trade, 38936. 

Roads. 

Roads needed, district too poor to make them, if it 
were scheduled Board could make grants for the pur- 
pose ; hundred of farmers without roads and with no- 
means of conveying produce to markets, 38936-7. 

Slieve Rushen. 

There were 6,000 acres of Slieve Rushen mountain ; 
if portion were planted with timber remainder could 
be broken up and made into good land, 38936, 38937. 
— Mountain was in landlords’ hands at present, and 
let for shooting at £30 a year, 38938. — Grazing rights 
on mountain were of little use, 38939-40. — Witness 
thought there would be no difficulty about the tenants 
giving up grazing rights for planting if they saw 
they would get an improvement, 38941. 


FINEGAN, Rev. PATRICK. 

See pp. 136-8. 

Question oe Scheduling of Mountain Districts of 
County Cavan. 

Barony of Tullyhaw and part of barony of Tully- 
hunco should be scheduled ; Tullyhaw partly in Bawn- 
boy, partly in Enniskillen; No. 2 Rural District 
should be scheduled ; much of north-west of County 
Cavan would come under definition of congested were 
it not that divisions that ran up to the mountains 
also .went down to plains, thus raising valuation ; if 
Cuilcagh and Slieve Rushen ranges were scheduled 
they would include congested portions of Tullyhaw, 
38943. — Four divisions on western slope of mountains 
where the valuation was under 30s. per head ; some 
divisions on eastern slope required scheduling, 38944. 

Burren Townland. — Bridge Needed. 

Bridge needed in townland of Burren across Shan- 
non and Erne Canal; people cut off by canal from 
church and school ; estimated cost £800 ; too expen- 
5™J or Dl stnct Council; if district were scheduled 
SfSL** 00 ? 1 ^- C0 S t 5 lbate towards expense, local' 
authority finding balance, 38944-5. 

Valuation. 

vlTi! 11 !™ Burren large; there were 26 holdings,. 

, £ i 29 l - lls ' L one holding valued at £35 5s.,. 
£9 14? Sn° Q n £119s " exefusive of large one, 
14s., or £1 19s. per head, 38945. 

Compulsory Purchase. 

P°wer needed to settle land question; 
’ h0 ? 1 . d be filed l f consisting of 

rgssentatms of tenants, l,„dl„ ld s, and ratepayers. 
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FINEGAN, Rev. PATRICK — continued'. 

Agricultural and Technical Instruction. 

A- great deal of good had been done by agricultural 
instruction given by County Committee, but not so 
much in north-west of county, where people did not 
avail themselves of it, schemes unsuitable; land too 
poor for shorthorns ; anything that gave profit, such 
as poultry scheme, was taken up, especially that part 
of it thqt gave assistance towards a better quality of 
egg, 38945.— Committee had to have one scheme for 
whole county; breed of bulls could be varied to suit 
different parts, witness believed that had been done, 
38946-7. — County too large an area of administra- 
tion; local committees would be better and would 
understand needs of people, 38947, 38949, 38952, 
38959. — Difficult for representative of north-west dis- 
trict to attend meetings of County Committee, 38948. 

— Not more expensive to have local committee^ ; 
voluntary aid would be given, county instructors 
could be employed and no increase of officers would 
be needed, 38950-1, 38974. — Agricultural instruction 
would never be availed of till land question was 
■settled, 38952. — Members of County Committee did 
not attend regularly, and got out of touch with the 
work, 38954. — Technical Education Committee should 
also be small local body, 38955.— Rate should be struck 
over whole county, but amount raised in north-west 
should be spent locally, together with Department’s 
contribution, within lines laid down by County Com- 
mittee or Department ; if judiciously spent it would 
be better than at present, 38955-8. — Good thing if 
special grant were made to poor localities ; five-ninths 
contributed by Department at present; a great deal 
of good done by instruction schemes, but not as much 
as was commensurate with expenditure, 38960, 38969. 
— £13,493 spent on agricultural and technical educa- 
tion since 1901, 38960. — £3,989 19s. 8<i. on technical 
education, of which Department contributed £2,400, 
and £5,270 13s. lOd. on agricultural instruction; live 
stock cost £3,767, administration £465 19s. 8d., 

38968. 

Practical Instruction. 

Expenditure would be more profitable if area of ad- 
ministration were small, committees small, and in- 
struction practical on lines leading to profit, 38970, 
38982. — Agricultural and technical instruction should 
not be aimless, but lead up to some industry ; people 
would not take up aimless instruction, 38961-3. 

Lace. 

Lace-making where started had been profitable, 
38964. — It had not been transmitted from mother to 
daughter because it did not exist in county till in- 
structors came, 38967. — Manual instruction successful 
for boys because they turned it to account in their 
own homes by making gates, etc., 38965-6. — Instruc- 
tion should be applied to industry people were carry- 
ing on, such as cultivating land, 38971-2. — Expendi- 
ture would be moderate at first, increasing as neces- 
sity arq.se, 38972. — Cavan County Committee 

hampered by want of funds for technical instruction, 
38975. — Annual income of Committee £600, county 
contributed £200, Department £400 ; for some years 
a credit balance remained ; balance allowed to be 
diverted and instructors in domestic economy and 
manual instruction were appointed and equipped; 
when surplus was exhausted no more money was ob- 
tainable from Department, and instructors were dis- 
missed and equipment rendered useless, which was a 
pity, 38976-7. — Committee worked under Acts of 1889, 
1891, 1899, for technical instruction, 38980. — Penny 
in the pound rate in Cavan produced £1,161, 38979. — 
County Council would not increase rate, 38981. 


CORR, Rev. THOMAS. 

See pp. 138-9. 

Mineral Resources. 

There were iron ore and naphtha in bogs in parish, 
38984-5. — Iron mines could be worked ; there were pro- 
bably coal mines in parish, too, as turf was of the 
same kind as at Drumkeeran, where there was coal, 
38996. — There were also a sulphur spa, a magnesia 
spa, and iron spas, 38996. 


CORR, Rev. THOMAS — continued. 

Roads. 

Roads required; District Council would not make 
them; witness had appealed to County Council, who 
had appealed to Local Government Board, and an 
inquiry was to be held, 38983, 38986-7, 38992. 

Parish of Glengevlin. 

Witness came from Glengevlin Parish in Ennis- 
killen No. 2 Rural District ; it was situated in valley 
of Cuilcagh mountains and bordering on Leitrim, 
38983-4. — People were all peasant proprietors except on 
one little property, 38984, 38988. — District was moun- 
tainous ; purchase instalments were moderate, and 
punctually paid; rents had been raised to help land- 
lord, Captain Hassard, who was in financial difficul- 
ties; he was, however, obliged to sell, and the new 
landlord, Judge Bewley, kept tenants to their promise 
of higher rents; witness assisted tenants to buy hold- 
ings, which they got for the reasonable terms of 14 
years' purchase of valuation, 38989-90. — That was be- 
fore 1903; lands subject to flooding from mountain 
torrents ; had been under water a few days before 
inspector’s visit; good surface clay on property, had 
been burned away in 1846 and 1848 ; herbage was 
poor, cattle grazing on it got rheumatism and had to 
oe fed on bran; crops were very small; people had 
been wretchedly poor, but were improving now, 38991. 
— One townland in parish not purchased : two tenants 
went into court to get rents fixed ; agent dealt harshly 
with the people, and when witness wrote re purchase 
agent replied landlord had no intention of selling; 
witness applied to landlord himself, who said he 
would be willing to sell ; witness got agent dismissed, 
38997-8. 

Wool. 

Woollen factory wanted; there were 3,000 sheep on 
the mountains, wool fine and made superior cloth ; 
free site for a mill on the banks of Shannon; good 
building material on the spot ; unfailing supply of 
water, fall on to wheel would be 40 feet ; witness 
wrote to Agricultural Board about it, but could get 
no satisfaction, 38992. — No chance to erect factory, 
some local aid could be got ; site within four miles of 
Belcoo railway station ; factory would keep people at 
home; children were intelligent, a pity they should 
go to America, 38993. — Thirty tons of wool exported 
every year, 38994. — Sheep small, good cheviots ; people 
took good care of them, 38995. 

Game. 

Peasants had fee simple of mountains, everything 
under surface; game portions were preserved; late 
Mr. S. Ronan spent a lot on the game ; Glengevlin 
game-walks better than Scotch ones, 38997. 


ANDERSON, Mr. ANDREW. 

Sec pp. 139-40. 

Poverty of the People in Kinawley. 

Witness’s farm was at Drumlish, Kinawley, in 
Enniskillen Union, 38999. — It consisted of 24 acres, 
rent, £10, valuation, £14 5s., 39000.— In the 
year after the famine of 1879 there were 
400 families in Kinawley parish on relief list, 200 
of those in Fermanagh part of parish ; in 1883 people 
had to get benefit of Arrears of Rent Act ; present rent, 
etc., paid by money from America, Scotland, Australia ; 
the strong boys and girls emigrated and sent home 
money ; there were 113 small farmers with valuation 
under £5 ; 134 between £5 and £7 10s. ; 708 between 
£7 10s. and £10 ; 139 over £10, non-resident tenants 
who lived outside parish not included, 39001-2. 

Untenanted Land. 

There were almost 1,000 acres of untenanted land ; 
one farm of 500 acres and another of 468 acres, both 
grazing farms ; could be purchased for enlargement of 
small holdings ; one man desired to sell some time ago, 
but found no purchaser, 39001-2.— There was little 
money in the country to buy land; it was formerly 
“ought by people returned from America, 39003, 
39019. — Only demand came from them or from pen- 
sioners, 39020-2. — If some of the lands were bought 
up it would help the people, 39016. 

F 
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ANDERSON, Mr. ANDREW— continued.. CARNEY, Mr. JAMES— continued. 


Railway. 

Railway suggested would benefit Valley of’ Kin- 
awley and give access to creameries, 39003:— It would 
take butter and cream away more conveniently ; 
central creamery was five miles from Florence Court 
station, eight miles from Ballyconnell ; it would 
benefit to extent of £200 by railway ; proposed line 
would - go • close to Kinawley and past Swanlinbar 
auxiliary, 39004. 

Roads. 

. The roads were bad ; twelve or thirteen miles of 
read needed to give people access to church, or their 
work, or to creameries ; three days spent taking pro- 
duce to market ; people would give local aid to roads 
knowing they would improve future prospects, 39003, 
39005, 39014.— Roads had been brought before District 
Council ; a few made, others still unmade ; difficult 
to get anything done ; if recommended by District 
Council County Council often rejected them on advice 
of County Surveyor ; if a grant were made the people 
could ’do a good deal themselves, 39005-9. — Some of 
the roads rejected were new, some were only repairs 
to old roads ; County Surveyor said they were not 
needed although seventy to - one hundred families 
wanted them,- 39010-4. — If some of the more necessary 
roads were started County Council might keep them in 
repair ; they could not in all cases ; it would saddle 
the rates too much, 39015. 


rents, -39027.— 21 years’ purchase, plus bonus, and a 
year’s purchase for expenses of clearing title, etc., 
equalled 25 years’ purchase, 39029. — Godley Estate 
sold under Ashbourne Act at 15 years’ purchase" with 
arrears wiped out and free transfer ; even at that 
price inspector refused to sanction advance in many 
cases and purchase money was reduced ; Countess of 
Leitrim now wanted 26 years’ purchase for similar 
estate and tenants were anxious to buy ; the people 
were unfit to make their own bargains, and would be 
unable to pay instalments if allowed to purchase, 
39026. — Tenantry wanted to get away from landlord,: 
they did not look into the future, and thought by 
purchasing they would get redress, 39031-4. — Offer of 
14^ years’ purchase of Sir R. Cusack considered too- 
high ; 21 years paid later because arrears were wiped 
out ; three-quarters of tenants were in arrears, 39035- 
40. — Purchase price more than covered arrears, 39041. 
— Ratepayers being security for annuities should have 
voice in purchase agreements, 39042, 39047. — Tenants 
on Cusack Estate had paid annuities so far, 39043.— 
Tenants made improvident bargains to escape from 
their embarrassments, but they should not make bar- 
gains they could not keep, 39045-6. — There would be 
no objection if it were proposed that County Council 
should have voice in negotiations, 39048. — Witness, 
came from County Leitrim, 39049. — Sum representing 
5 d. in the £ stopped from grants to which Leitrim 
was entitled because of losses in connection with, 
flotation of stock, etc., 39050-1. 


Floods. 

• Rivers flooded district for 600 acres ; 175 families 
affected ; bridges required, 39016. — Drainage the main 
thing; necessity for widening and deepening rivers 
and keeping them clean ; there was sufficient outfall, 
39017-8. 


CARNEY, Mr. JAMES. 

See pp. 140-1. 

Poverty . of Witness’s District. 

Witness resided at Drumeela, Killegar, Kille- 
shandra ; ’ Ballinamore Rural District was congested; 
it comprised ’eleven divisions, some were scheduled, 
39023. — Witness’s district was congested, but not 
scheduled, 39054. — N.b untenanted . land in district ; 
one ranch at Lisanover,- within five miles, was -being 
purchased by Estates Commissioners, 39023. 

Drainage. 

Drainage would improve condition of people, 39023. 
— Small grant for field drainage would be useful, 
39053.— Killegar River destroyed the country for 
miles ; cattle died from disease due to dirt in flooded 
hay, 39056.— River should be deepened and widened ; 
raising banks useless, 39057-8. 


Remittances from America. 

Money from America depended on for rent and 
necessaries ; more money had come from America’ 
during last thirty years than was paid for fee-simple 
of some estates, or than would buy estate witness, 
lived on at 20 years’ purchase ; estates were small, 
and the smaller the estate the poorer the tenantry ; 
estate witness lived on purchased by an Irishman in 
1870 ; rent raised to double and sometimes treble 
what it was before, 39051-2. — Some of the houses not 
very habitable, 39055. 


CLARKE, Mr. PATRICK. 
See pp. 141-2. 


Lace industry had been started for two years in 
Swanlinbar, fifty-four girls in class, average atten- 
dance thirty-eight or forty, 39059-60.— The lace made 
was Irish crochet lace ; £179 12s. 7d. paid to workers 
October 1905-1906; four best workers earned 
£i2 ,12s Id., £15 Is. 5 d., £12 12s., £8 15s., respec- 
tively, 39061.— Average earnings a little over £4. 

Teacher’s Salary. 

Teacher was qualified for thirty-two pupils and 
payment was by capitation grant of £2, which 
meant £64 but she i was paid only £32 ; salary should 
be fixed, 39062.— Inspector decided who passed ex- 
amination ; pupils not qualified unless they put in a 
w? 1 ” n c Um !r of houl ; s in cookery class ; payment of 
aarX? °S T" 6 " , of P“? ila “*iH 39064, 


Tenantry should have right of turbary where it 
existed ; no tenant should be allowed to absorb bogs 
into their areas, 39023. ° 

Valuation. 

Government valuation should not be thp standard 

sagSS&u: “a- t £P Sr* 


39067 wnoT m u , P u P Us certified, 39064, 
Si" L r Tea ^ ^ nly re ce»ved a fee per head 

^ f ,? il , ; a<) "S ht 


Manure. 

„ u ¥T®' bur r in ^ i ? dustr y would benefit farmers ; there 
was an unlimited supply 0 f lime which could serve 
as manure when land was drained; farmers got 
manure on credit, frocreamery or ’ shopkeeper 39023 

Land Purchase. 

-14J on first tom rents nte.nt 17J on Sd torm 


lh" wr ior ohuoh-'/u, 39092.— Witnesi 

thought others were docked in same way, 39072.- 
WorW w P ° Sed paid out of grant, 39088.— 

* su PP° s ed to pay for instniction at first, 
4i. ' on . ey i°r teachers was cut down because 

Cre f “““ .t «d „I P /ir S 
home 3qn7fi ely an employment to keep people at 
SSoS’ 3 ^.-Lace-maker S worked at it pretty well, 
OHUai— Had been at it two years and had everv in- 
ducement’ to continue 3908? 3 t+ j 

was a sin® • ’ • ■■■ rt was understood it 

-ThevmaS requiring a great attention, 39084; 
ordera *1, >,to ’ ?mng school, 39085.— More 

rs received than could be comnleted 70007 Ati 

remuneration supposed to g0 to ”e?ke“’3M89 
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CLARKE, Me. PATRICK— continued. 

Light Railway. 

Railway from Bawnboy to Maguiresbridge would be 
.a benefit, as there was no market in Swanlinbar ; it 
cost 8c. or 9s. to take pigs to Enniskillen or Ballina- 
more, 39080. 


HOWE, Me. RICHARD. 

See pp. 142-3. 

Occupation of Witness. 

Witness, a shopkeeper in Swanlinbar, with farm 
of sixty-five acres, for which he paid £25, he had 
bought out, payment would be less when vesting order 
was made, 39094. 

Railway. 

Railway needed ; Government should give grant for 
line from Bawnboy to Maguiresbridge, 39095. — 
Guarantee of 6d. in the £ on railway from Belturbet 
to Ballinamore debarred people from offering a further 
guarantee, 39095, 39100. — Not much benefit from exist- 
ing line, ratepayers 'had objected to guarantee, trade of 
Swanlinbar mcstly eastward, 39101-4. — Proposed rail- 
way would reduce price of meal by Is., and flour 
by 6 d., a bag ; it would not divert traffic of other line 
as it would be connecting line; Government had made 
an offer which was somewhat blocked, 39095. 

Shelteb Belts. 

Government might give free to farmers of £10 
valuation and under a quantity of quicks or larches 
for planting Shelter belts on holdings or worst pairt 
of mountain, 39095-6. — Great deal of land was in 
landlord’s hands though not so much as formerly, 
39097-8. — Farmers would do it themselves if they got 
the quicks, 39099 

Untexanted Land. 

• : Swanlinbar was witness’s electoral division, 39105. 

< — Farmers needed relief; some of them were careless 
about their holdings, 39106.— Holdings might be en- 
larged in some instances, 39107. — Net much land 
available, 39108. 

Db. Beady's Farm. 

Witness was the postmaster, 39110. — He managed 
Dr. Brady’s farm of sixty-six acres in County Fer- 
. managh, it was offered for sale this year, but price 
formerly offered could not be gob, 39111. — Lands usually 
offered by public auction, 39112. — Dr. Brady lived 
'in Australia, he would be glad to sell to Estates 
Commissioners or Board for fair price, but had had no 
communication from them, 39113, 39115, 39118. — 
£430 the lowest price that would be accepted, only 
£400 offered; Dr. Brady bought place twenty years 
ago suject to an annuity, he paid one-fourth of pur- 
chase price down, amounting to £185, that left instal- 
ments very low ; they were about £18 now ; farm 
formerly let at £50 ; Dr. Brady bought at 18 years' 
purchase, and now possessed both landlord’s and 
tenant’s interest, £430 paid for the sixty-six acres, 
annuity would not soon be extinguished, second ' de- 
cadal reduction was coming on, 39119-24. — Land not 
let out used for grazing accommodation for people 
without enough land, 39125-8. — Price for grazing 
eighteen to twenty shillings for year-olds, twenty to 
twenty-five shillings for two-year-olds, 39129. — £20 
received for grazing in summer; £20 worth of hay 
'sold ; no winter stock except nine or ten head of the 
owner’s on which there was profit, 39130. 


KEENAN, Mr. JOHN. 

See pp. 143-4. 

Condition of People in Benbeack, Kinawley. 

Witness’s farm at Rockfield, Bawnboy, consisted of 
thirty-two acres, rent £15 10s., valuation £16 10s.— 
V aluation of Benbrack • electoral division was £601 
on land,. £79 on buildings; there were 140 houses in 
division, population was 746, valuation 19s per head; 
twenty-nine applications last February from farmers 
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KEENAN, Me. JOHN — continued. 

for relief, but law debarred out door relief to farmers, 
except in urgent cases ; Local Government Board sent 
inspector down who recommended Board to give 
£250 to be earned repairing roads so that farmers 
might crop ground with seed ; this was done, 100 
workers were put on three roads, one in Benbrack, 
one in Templeport, one in Pedravoghis ; the money 
was almcst exhausted, and the same people would be 
destitute till new crop were reaped, 39131-2.— People 
unable to build good houses, loan might be given for 
improvement of out-offices and dwellings, people some- 
times fined and made to limewash houses bub could 
not do more, 39132-4. — Parish Committees did much 
good in other distriets, a. pity the districts mentioned 
were nob scheduled, 39135-6. — One townland in Kin- 
awley division, with valuation, of £5 15s., had five 
large families who could not live without children’s 
wages, 39136. 

Untenaxted Land. 

Plenty of grazing land in neighbourhood without 
people living on it which oould be used to enlarge 
holdings without migration; there was one farm of 
forty acres, valuation £12, belonging to Mr. Johnston, 
and let for grazing, that an i another grass farm were 
within quarter of a male of the townland with five 
families and £5 15s. valuation, 39136-40. 

Railway. 

New railway would benefit district, baronial guaran- 
tee now paid for railway ten miles distant from some 
of the people ; people had to leave home in the middle 
of the night to take pigs to Enniskillen market, 39140. 
— Tax paid by whole barony of Tullyhaw, 39141.— 
If that were transferred to new railway the people 
would continue it, 39142. — New line would bring 
more traffic to old railway, 39143-5. 


MAGUIRE, Rev. J. R. 

. See pp. 144-5. 

Parish of Witness. 

Evidence confined to electoral units of Lattone, 
Roogagh Garrison, Inasmacsaint; district cut off from 
rest of County Fermanagh, by ridge of mountains on 
east and south., and by River Erne on north, western 
side bordered Leitrim; debarred from sharing good 
things of its own county and not entitled to con- 
sideration from adjoining counties, should be declared 
congested, 39146. 

Valuation and Population. 

Population of • Lattone, 402 : Valuation on 

land, £797 15s. or £1 12*. per head; 144 
holdings, average valuation £5 10s. ; population 
of Roogagh, 386, valuation on land, £690 10s., or 
£1 15s. per head; 96 holdings, average valuation, 
£7 3s., 39146. — Valuation of houses excluded because 
they did not contribute, to support of people, 39147-8. 
— Population of Garrison, 769, valuation, £1,713 15s., 
or £2 11s. per head; 200 holdings, average valuation, 
£8 11s., omitting townlands of Frevagh Garrison and 
Slattinagh, valuation would be £1 18s. per • head, 
£7 13s. per holding; population of Inasmacsaint, 
1,303, valuation, £2,326 5s., or £1 15s. per head; 
300 holdings average valuation £7 15s. ; average valua- 
tion on the four divisions, £7 per holding; holdings 
uneconomic, some valued at less than £5, 39148. 

Character of Land. 

The land was the worst in Fermanagh ; it consisted 
of mountain covered with heather, furze, cir short 
wiry willow ; there was little tillage, what there whs 
was done by reclaiming bog ; there was only a few 
inches of soil on hills, sub-soil was barren white sand, 
one acre of tillage to ten of grazing, and the crops 
were only good in a favourable year; damp boipi 
yielded half a crop in a wet season; farms only 
yielded provision for family for three months, 39148. 

Means of Livelihood. 

Siore cattle-raising and milk were the other, means 
of livelihood; animals never put on flesh but grew 
hard and stunted, only profitable if calves were sold 
young; grazing also bad for milch co^vs, Tendered 
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cattle liable to cruppan, a disease like rheumatism, 
flrom- which they could be saved only by repeated doses 
of bran, little was raised on the farms for hand-feed- 
ing except cabbages, 39148. 


Emigration. 

There was much emigration ; whole family went 
to America or Scotland except one girl and boy ; 
sons of higher-class farmers might go to a grocery or 
into the Police, a few went into domestic service, 
39148-50. — Money to pay rent came largely flrom eons 
and daughters who had emigrated, 39151. 

Attempt to hold Classes. 

Cookery class started by Department four years 
ago; there had been none since, 39151. — Sprigging 
the only industry, teacher paid by Committee 
of Technical Education ; two classes held in 
1906, seventy-five pupils enrolled; average earnings 
in one school 6s. to 9s. a week, in the other 6s. to 
8s. ; £350 the total earned by both classes ; a little 
sprigging given out by shopkeepers, not paid so well, 
39151. 

Six Months Ceedit System. 

Want of money at cheap interest a drawback, six- 
month’s credit system was ruining the country; far- 
mers bought cows at auction with six months time 
to pay; they paid more than the market value for 
them and had the auctioneer’s fee® as well, also re- 
newal of interest on bill; two or three auctioneers 
had the parish in their hands, 39151. — People who 
worked by this system were those with no money, 
39156. — At end of six months auctioneer pnt cattle 
up for sale or renewed bill at 7 or 10 per cent, in- 
terest, 39157. — If the man could not pay in the end 
he was sold out by auctioneer, 39158. — Easy to get 
credit, auctioneers obliging, 39162. — Fifty per cent, 
of the people got credit, individual virtue came in 
in resisting it, 39163-5. 

Need foe Agricultural Bank. 


'Agricultural bank needed to do away with credit 
system, desirable that Boaird should make a grant to 
start it, 39151. — People would supplement Board’s 
grant when they understood security was good, 39152. 
—People in this district had not heard of the system ; 
witness started one where he was before, which was 
not a congested district nor were the people as poor, 
39153-5.— If bank paid people would invest their 
money in it at 4 per cent rather than in Post Office 
at 2|, 39159.— After some time people might be able 
to do without credit, 39161. — It wa6 a pressing need 
now, 39166. 

Roads. 

Transit accommodation altogether neglected by 
Grand Jury, one road in Lattone division skirting 
district ; for seven miles up mountain there were no 
roads, two miles made by District Council some years 
ago, but it was not continued, and was now practi- 
cally useless ; no fund from District Council for roads 
because Belleek was overtaxed, more highly taxed 
than other parts of Fermanagh, 39166-8. — No hope of 
getting roads without outside aid, 39169.— Taxation 
was so 'high because attempt was being made to make 
roads, 39172. — Difference between local and Imperial 
taxation was that looal taxation was spent for bene- 
fit of the people who paid it, 39172. 


Necessity foe Scheduling Disteict. 

If County Fermanagh were scheduled Congested 
Districts Board would have undertaken several drain- 
age and other works as adjoining county was a con- 
gested district, grant had been given by Board for 
road which could not be completed because part lay 
in Fermanagh; a river that flooded 200 or 300 acres 
f very autumn would have been drained had there been 
any Board in Fermanagh to take up scheme, as it 
■ was it fell through, 39172. 


CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

CASSIDY, Me. JAMES. 

See p. 146. 

Condition of People. 

Witness’s farm at Derryalt, Swanlinbar, comprised 
twenty-four acres, rent, £6, valuation, £7 5s. ; it was 
in Kinawley electoral division, 39173. — Employ- 
ment necessary to keep people in Swanlinbar 
county division from starvation or emigration, 
draining and fencing lands recommended in order to 
improve their condition ; holdings small and inferior, 
three-quarters of the people in divisions of Temple- 
port, Benbrack, Pedrovoghis, Kinawley, portions of 
Swanbrbar and Terraher were starving on account of 
failure of potato crop, and could not exist without 
help from America and Scotland ; relief works were 
started in 1905, one in each family being allowed to 
w.rk for Is. a day, 39173. — In 1906 portions of 
mountain districts had no potato crop, it failed owing 
to wet season ; people sprayed but it was difficult to 
find dry enough weather, 39174-5. — Better to start 
permanent employment than temporary relief works; 
there should be a woollen mill or a tannery, there had 
been a tan yard, hides easily obtainable, because so 
many cattle died in bad season, 39177. — Some grazing 
ranches in Meath or Roscommon should be taken over 
and 50 per cent, of farmers in witness’s division 
migrated there, which would give remaining farmers 
opportunity of living, 39173. 

Railway. 

Nc railway in Swanlinbar; people paid 6 d. in the 
£ guarantee for Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway, 
this should be stopped as they derived no benefit from 
line, 39173. 


M'ALOON, Me. TERENCE. 

See p. 146. 

Condition of People. 

Witness’s farm at Gortin, Swanlinbar, consisted of 
twenty -three acres, rent, £7 15s. 2d., valuation, £8 
39179. — The land was poor, and the cold so intense 
crops were kept back ; unless Government provided 
employment no one could live on land if climate did 
not change; people were in debt to shopkeepers and 
banks, 39180. — District thickly inhabited, farms 
small and poor, 39183. 

Railway. 

A railway was necessary ; buyers would not go to 
fairs without accommodation, fairs had gone down, 
existing railway no benefit ; communication with 
Enniskillen and road was hilly ; District Council had 
passed resolution in favour of proposed line, Board 
of Guardians carried it without a dissentient voice, 
39180. — Opposition came from a small point, BaJly- 
connell to Belturbet, 39181. — People would give the 
same guarantee a® now given, 39182. — Line had been 
surveyed and occupiers asked for their consent to it 
passing through their property, but nothing more took 
place, 39182-3. 

Minebals. 

Mines could be worked if there were a railway; 
mountains rich in minerals and coal, mines worked 
100 years ago, 39184. — Coal from mountains had been 
used in forges of the town, 39185. 

Emigbation. 

Rent paid chiefly by money from America ; £177 
Mid £206 of American money cashed in Swanlinbar 
Post Office in December, 1906, and January, 1907; 
within last thirty years people able to work had 
Mated and the incapable were left at home. 


MAGUIRE, Mr. HUGH. 
See pp. 146-7. 


Condition of Peofle and Failure of Potato Crof- 


Poato crop a failure in 
year, in others the crop 
potatoes in places at back 


nine or ten townlands last 
was bad, average crop of 
of mountains was two tons 
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an acre; three times that in other places ; oats yielded 
12 to 14 cwt. an acre, people badly ofi, would work if 
they could get it, no fairs and markets, thirty years 
ago there was a weekly market at Swanlinbar, better 
attended than monthly fair was now, lack of railway 
facilities and accommodation the reason, twelve or 
fourteen miles to Enniskillen, in four or five town- 
lands produce had to be taken on donkeys’ backs, 
39187. — Railway would improve condition of people, 
39188. — Land gone down in value, 39189. — Price of 
produce reduced, 39190-1.— Summer of 1907 the worst 
since 1879 or 1880. — Some little works would tide 
the poor over the difficulty, 39191. 

Road. 

. Road of two miles was about to be made, partly 
m County Cavan, partly in Fermanagh ; Earl of 
Erne’s father, who was chairman of Fermanagh 
Grand Jury, gave a sort of promise that when Cavan 
portion was to be made, Fermanagh part should also 
be made, in 1880 Cavan portion was made, but 
Fermanagh portion was still undone, 39191-2. — 
Finishing road would give employment and much- 
needed accommodation, 39192. 


BRADY, Rev. OWEN. 
See p. 147. 


Condition of Land and People. 

Parish of Curlough was mountainous, it contained 
electoral divisions of Benbrack, Templeport, and 
Pedravohens, . parish so poor that relief works had 
been promoted five times in last twenty years, 39193, 
329°3.— £2,300 given on one occasion, relief works 
objectionable when applied too often, better to lift 
condition of people to make them independent, 
39203-5.— Potato crop failed in wet season, 39193. — 
Grass had no butter-making power, as soil was only 
six inches deep, farmers gained little from produce 
of cattle, 39193, 39195, 39197. — No herbage for sheep, 
soil covered with rushes and moss, sheep rarely kept, 
39198.— Drainage would improve soil, 39199.— Pigs 
kept, food for them often got on credit from shops, 
39194. * ’ 


Valuation, &c. 

Valuation of Benbrack 19s. per head, of Temple- 
port £1 5s., Pedravohers equally low, districts should 
be scheduled, and powers and revenue of Board in- 
creased, 39195. 


Planting. 

Scheme for planting mountains and fields, and 
increasing horticulture should be adopted, best way 
would be to establish local nurseries at convenient 
places where trees could be obtained at easy prices, 
and with a man to show how to plant them ; useless 
to send instructor without possibility of carrying out 
instruction, soil good for apple trees, 39195-6. — Plant- 
ing of large belt of mountain would improve climate 
and give shelter, and after a time would supply 
wood, which was getting scarce, 39199. 


Bogs. 

Good bogs at present, but turf getting used up as it 
was sold in the town, and was often principal mean' 
of keeping family, 29200-1.— Good thing to introduce 
proper breed of cattle, shorthorn unsuitable, Kerry 
breed more suited to climate and soil, old Irish breed 
the best, 39205.— Roads needed, 39199. 


CLEARY, Mr. JAMES. 
See pp. 147-8. 


Description of Mullagbbreen, Castlecaldwell an 
Belleek. 

Witness’s farm was close to Belleek, rent £16 10s 
valuation £23, 39206.— Population of Mullael 
breen was 177, valuation £169, or 19s. p. 
unit, nearly the poorest district in Ire] am 
no persons of large valuation, in Castlecal 
well the population was 487, valuation 29s. per uni 
three persons with valuation of £636, 39207 —The 


were 600 acres of grazing land, 39209. — Owned by 
mortgagees who were willing to sell, 39210, 39211. — 
Also 296 acres of waste land, 39210. — Population of 
Belleek was 782, valuation 30s. per head, four persons 
with valuation of £636 15s., 340 acres of grazing 
without population, 929 acres of waste land, it was 
hilly, with heather and bog, 39207. — Waste land was 
in landlord’s hands, there were some tenants on it, 
39208, total valuation of the 929 acres was £12, 
39209. 


Enlargement of Holdings, Planting, &c. 

The large holdings in the district should be obtained 
and divided among small tenants little expense in- 
volved, as houses would not be required, owners would 
sell at reasonable price ; hilly portions of waste land 
should be planted, and valleys drained, that would 
give shelter and pasturage, two lakes having bad 
outlet into Lough Erne could be drained and valleys 
drained into lakes, if district were put under Con- 
gested Districts Board bad land could be purchased 
with good, and tenants allowed trees for planting, 
39211. — Thirty-three years ago coal and iron mines 
were worked by an English company, but latter 
differed with landlord as to terms of lease and took 
away their engines. — Nothing had been heard of them 
since, 39211. 


MALLON, Rev. P. E. 
See pp. 148-9. 


Morley Estate. 

Morley Estate, Doobally, comprised 12,730 acres, 
valuation of holding was below that which qualified 
for scheduling, all were uneconomic and non-agricul- 
tural except about a dozen, soil poor and unsuited for 
crop raising, only portions available for tillage were 
the low-lying strips of valley, crops raised were in- 
ferior, and rarely came to maturity on account of the 
climate, river Shannon ran through district, annual 
floods rendered land below high water level useless for 
anything but grazing, dredging at entrance of river to 
Lough Allen would be a partial remedy, lowering level 
of Lough necessary for permanent improvement, main 
damage caused by backwater in tributaries when 
Shannon was in flood, 1,000 acres of best part of 
property under grazing farm3, owners willing to part 
with them, 39212. 


Condition of People. 

People were in chronic state of poverty, and 
struggle against adverse circumstances, foremost 
amongst the latter was landlordism, which had been a 
curse instead of a blessing, there was, however, a 
prospect of an end to this state of things, as the 
Estates Commissioners were inspecting property with 
a view to purchase from syndicate who owned it, 
lade of methods of working holdings profitably were 
other adverse circumstances, houses and out-offices 
wretched, 39212. 


OP INNING i 


Spinning and weaving formerly engaged in, durable 
material turned out cheaply, number of spinning 
wheels becoming fewer as old ones wore out, and people 
could not afford to get new ones, or did not know 
where to get them, 39212, 39214-6.— Good thing to 
give loans for spinning wheels and looms in the same 
way as for boats, 39226. — People’s interest dying out, 
because they could not get wheels, and young people 
did not remain at home to learn, 39215-7.— Better for 
people to make their own cloth instead of spending 
money on cheap useless material, 39213.— Two or three 
hand looms m district constantly at work turned out 
fine tweeds and flannels, which were used by the 
people for their own clothing, 39217-8.— Board would 
do good if it resuscitated industry, 39217. 


Evil of Creamery System. 

Butter-making at home done to a certain exter 
could be improved ; creameries a calamity in such' 
poor district, all the milk sent to creamery to get t' 
money, and not enough kept at home, result w 
seen m the children, who looked badly nourished m 
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. not as well as where . milk was churned at home, 
39218-9, 39222, 39224.— In a poor district cottage 
dairies would be better, or butter factories, where 
butter could be sent and prepared for market, no 
dairy accommodation in district, 39220. — Creamery 
system better if parents could be made to reserve 
milk for children, but there wa3. the temptation to 
send too much away, 39221, 39223.— General poverty 
of the country responsible, 39224. — Children, fed with 
stirabout, 39225. 


O’BRIEN, Me. MICHAEL— continued. 

connell and from Ballyconnell to Derry lah an should 
be scheduled ; one townland of 207 acres with six 
families had only £22 10s. valuation, 39247.— No one 
living on mountain where the road was suggested, 
39255.— It belonged to land around, 39256.— Bawnboy 
Union likely to be absorbed into some other union, 
in which case woollen factory might be started in dis- 
used workhouse, as the industry would be valuable, 
39256. 


Emigration and Education. 

Consequence of emigration was that children could 
not get enough education, as they had to work the 
farm ; a pity, as they were intelligent, 39225. — Dis- 
trict a model district for working of Board, people 
keen and industrious, Board should be careful not to 
give impression that people were receiving charity, 
39225-6. 


DERMODY, Me. JOHN. 

See p. 149- 

Flooding — Drainage. 

Floods in neighbourhood were ruinous, river over- 
flowed after two nights rain, in 1903. witness lost 
thirty cocks of hay ; from Ballindeen Bridge to Augna- 
creeva, a distance of seven miles, Rag river had no 
shape, had never been sunk, 39227. — Some effort 
should be made to deepen it, to take away surface 
water, 39228-9. — Landlords took no interest in it, 

. 39230. — Witness had not yet bought out, 39231. — 
Half of his land was flooded for eight months in the 
-year, that is to say, subject to flooding after twenty- 
•four hours’ rain, 39232-3. — Cattle could not be left on 
it, they ate nothing because it was covered with dirt, 
39234. — Several Commissions had been appointed to 
inquire into Irish grievances, .and nothing had been 
done, witness wanted a strong case put this time, 
. 39235-41. — The last inquiry had been at Enniskillen 
in the August of 1906, 39237-8. 


M'CAFFREY, Me. PETER. 

See pp. 149-50. 

Necessity for Drainage. 

Witness’s farm was at Clincurta, Bawnboy, size 
seventy-five acres, rent £28 9s. 2d., valuation £35 11s., 
39242. — Arterial drainage wanted, witness’s farm was 
flooded half the year, thirty cocks of hay lost 
in two years, in 1879 every cock of hay lost except 
one, three years ago meadow could not be cut owing to 
flood, witness made bank along edge of river, but 
water came back on the other side, whole country 
from Ballymagovern, two miles long, and including 
hundreds of acres, was subject to flooding ; Ballyma- 
govern lake choked, no outlet for river, district not 
the same as mentioned by last witness, 39243-5. — Lake 
should be opened, 39245. — -Country difficult to drain, 
one night’s rain would leave six feet of water, 39246. 


O’BRIEN, Mr. MICHAEL. 

See p. 150. 

Road Required. 

Road required connecting Slieve Russell with Cal- 
dra Mill, three miles across top of mountain ; object 
•of road was to get turbary, which was 'growing scarce, 
to connect roads made 50 or 60 years ago, 39247.— 
Turbary could then be supplied to townlands ; grant 

also needed to improve old hilly reads, 39248. Turf 

on wild commonage belonged to landlord, 39249.— 
Landlord would give little towards road, but it would 
give employment to people, as well as be a means of 
. communication; 39252-4.— Mountain valuable for re- 
afforestation. if road were made ; greater part had no 
turbary, 39256-7.— Position, not too exposed for tim- 
ber, 39258. — Mountains from Swanlinbar to Bally- 


MEEHAN, Mr. P. A. 

See pp. 151-4, 160, and 165. 

Small Holdings in Queen’s County. 

2,105 small holdings oh one acre in Queen’s County, 
including labourers’ plots, 39263-4. — All agricultural 
holdings; a few gate-houses, etc., might be included, 
39266-7.— Occupants looked to land for living, but 
had to get casual employment as well, 39268. — In 
fact, they depended for the greater part on the out- 
side labour, 39269.— These holdings were nearly always 
cut-away bogs ; they should be enlanged to three or 
five acres, 39270-1, 39289.— The county statistics, 
which gave 2,508 agricultural holdings up to £4 
valuation, might include some not amounting to an 
•acre, 39272-3. — 1,681 similar holdings in County 
Mayo ; 1,483 in County Donegal, 39264.— Queen’s 
County one-t'hird in area and population of Mayo or 
Donegal ; yet small holdings in Queen’s County ex- 
ceeded Donegal by two to one, and Mayo by five to 
three ; something should be done to relieve the con- 
gestion, 39275. — Schedule handed in gave return of 
holdings not exceeding ten statute acres, excluding 
those acquired under Labourers Acts, and holdings 
occupied by persons 'having additional land else- 
where ; 138 such holdings in Ballyfin division, 39275. 

— £5 the approximate average valuation of ten acres, 
39276. 

Enlargement of Holdings and Land Available. 
There was a large holding in Ballyfin division be- 
longing to Mr. Rafter, a business man } it consisted 
of 249 acres, 139 of which was recently bought ; 
owner was non-resident; the 139 acres was grazing 
for many years ; residence was unoccupied ; this 
might be available for enlargement of small hold- 
ings, 39276-82, 39287. — Another grazing farm of 80 
acres in same neighbourhood, but in next townland be- 
longed to Mr. J. Clear, who would be willing to sell ; 
these two farms were goed land, and if acquired 
would go a long way to relieve congestion, 39282-4. — 
Witness did not object to 20 acres or more in one 
man’s hands if used as mixed farm, but where farm 
was used only for grazing, and there were uneconomic 
holdings in ‘district ; it should be acquired and divi- 
ded amongst uneconomic holders ; witness did not fix 
any number of acres as necessary ; it depended on 
quality of land, etc. ; must be enough to give occu- 
pier a decent living, 39285-6, 39288, 39290, 39304.— 
Mr. Rafter’s farm belonged to a man who had 100 
acres elsewhere, and was therefore a suitab’e one to 
be acquired, 39287. — People in Queen’s County would 
be glad to get ten acres of land similar to that ac- 
quired in County Meath, 39289.— Valuation not 
always a true indication of value of land, 39291.— 
There were 76 holdings under ten acres in Castlecuffe 
division, 48 in Cappalough, and there was a large 
grazing ranch of 480 acres in latter division held by 
owner of business establishment in midlands, 39291. 
— Only a herd’s house on ranch ; land should be ac- 
quired (owner receiving just compensation), and 
divided amongst people ; it would be ■ adequate for 
needs of Cappalough and CastlecuSe, 39292-3.— It was 
i? 1 one union, 39294. — Residence in one union 
would not prevent a man getting portion of land, in 
wie next union, 39295. — There were 50 holdings in 
Clonaslee division, 49 in Dangans, 38 in Garrymcre, 
21 m Graigue, 51 in Meelik, 64 in O’ Moore’s. Forest, 
57 in Rearymore, 37 in Rosenalis, 54 in Tinnahinch ; 
no lands available for purchase for enlargement of 
Holdings in the divisions except 1,000 acres 
in Rearymore, in Mountmellick Union, occupied 
by two gentlemen, 39295-7. — There: was' an estate 'of 
good- land of 350 acres belonging; to Mrs. Adair' 1 at 
• ■Baliyonttas ; owner willing to sell; estate partly 
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grazing and partly tillage ; Mrs. Adair in occupa- 
tion ; residence had been burned down, so she did 
not reside there ; if some of the people of Mountmel- 
lick Union could be moved on to these lands and the 
small holdings added together congestion, would be 
greatly relieved, 39297-301. 

Abbeyleix Union. 

In Abbeyleix Union there were 38 holdings under 
ten statute acres in Blandsfort townland; and the 
lands outside Blandsfort demesne, where tenants 
were evicted forty years ago, were suitable to be ac- 
quired for re-instatement of evicted tenants or en- 
largement of holdings ; witness thought they were 
under grazing, 3S301-G. — In Clash there were 62 
holdings under ten acres, and one of 860 acres in oc- 
cupation by Major Marsh, which was residential, 
39302-3. — There were 74 holdings under ten acres in 
Clonkeen townland and thirteen in Cullenagh, 39304. 

CULLENAGH. 

Sixty years ago whole population of Cullenagh 
were evicted from what was now a grazing ranch of' 
400 acres ; over 100 families evicted ; ranch should 
be acquired by Estates Commissioners, and be divided 
into suitable holdings for people ; occupier non-re- 
sident, 39304-5. — 228 acres of ranch at . Ballyknockan 
from which families were evicted should also be ac- 
quired, 39314. — Small farm in neighbourhood belong- 
ing to Mrs. Adair, suitable for allotments, should be 
acquired, 39305.— There were 73 small holdings in 
Raheen, 18 in Timahoe, 6 in Garryglass, under 10 
acres, 39305. 


•Drainage. 

Arterial drainage necessary ; neglected for a cen- 
tury ; local effort could hot cope with it ; Commission 
on Arterial Drainage recommended that it should be 
a National question, especially drainage of River 
Barrow ; that local effort could not compete with 
it, and Parliament must advance money ; Mr. Bal- 
four estimated cost of draining Barrow at £360,000 ; 
he offered £215,000 free gift, balance of £145,000 to 
be charged on land benefited, but his Bill did not 
pass, 39316, 39324. — Valley of Barrow a hot-bed of 
disease ; draining would relieve lands from flooding, 
and improve people’s health, 39316. — First work was 
to remove obstructions from river ; occupiers could 
not drain their own farms ; whole scheme should be 
carried out first by State, and charge put on land 
benefited, 39317-18. — Land should be taxed in propor- 
tion to advantage derived ; people ten miles away 
should be taxed lighter, 39319. — Rate thus raised ap- 
plicable to drainage, 30320. — 'State of Barrow worse 
than twenty years ago ; what was then good grazing 
not worth 2s. 6d. an acre now, 39321. — It was flooded 
annually, and sand carried on to meadow, so that 
no beast would eat the grass ; people got relief in ,-n 
exceptionally dry year, 39322. — Witness gave evi- 
dence before Commission on Arterial Drain ace, 
39323. 6 

Wood-Cakving. 

Wood-carving class attended by carpenters’ ap- 
prentices and farmers' sons ; the latter obtained 
knowledge of use of tools, and were enabled to make 
carts and many useful farm implements ; wood-carv- 
ing also taught with view of reviving it as cottage- 
industry, 39461. 


G AERY GLASS. 

In Garryglass the estate was sold to tenants, and 
there were 300 acres of untenanted land ; on eve of 
sale these 300 acres were divided amongst four people 
who had other land ; protest was made, and one sur- 
rendered his allotment to Estates Commissioners ; an- 
other had since done so, and it was hoped the others 
would follow ; transaction carried on by local branch 
of United Irish League, who were negotiating sale 
through Estates Commissioners, 39305-9. — There was 
a farm of 180 acres in Timahoe which the owner was 
willing to sell, and the Foster Estate in Ballyroan 
townland was about to be sold ; there were eight 
small holdings on estate, and owner was willing to 
sell to Estates Commissioners ; if purchased small 
holder’s rights to economic holdings should be recog- 
nised ; there were 75 holdings under 10 acres in town- 
lands of Stnadbally and Timogue ; 210 acres avail- 
able for relief of congestion, 39314.— Thirty uneco- 
nomic holdings in Abbeyleix Union and 600 acres un- 
tenanted land in landlord’s hands let on eleven 
months’ system ; efforts to purchase lands had failed, 
now being nrged on behalf of sixty labourers that a 
recommendation be made to Estates Commissioners 
to buy land for distribution ; a number of tenants 
had been evicted 25 years ago and should be restored, 
39461.— Districts mentioned should be scheduled, 
39461. — Witness in favour of purchase of grass lands 
where required to raise uneconomic holdings to eco- 
nomic limit, 39310. — In some unions there were enough 
grass lands for requirements without going outside, 
in others not, 39312-3. 

Compulsory Powers. 

Compulsory powers needed to acquire land on just 
terms would go a long way towards bettering condi- 
tion of people ; County Councils should have compul- 
sory powers to acquire waste -and mountain land for 
re-afforestation, that is, mountain where no grazing 
rights existed ; 63,662 acres waste beg and mountain 
in Queen’s County, -39314. 

Re-afforestation. 

Would give continuous employment to certain 
number, improve health, and add to National wealth ; 
it must be carried out as a National work with free 
gift of three- fourths of outlay, one-fourth to be left 
as charge met by royalty on timber, 39314-6. 


Agricultural Shows. 

At Agricultural -Society’s shows certain classes not 
asked to pay subscription ; poor man got every en- 
couragement ; special section for clean cottages and. 
best managed farm largely availed of ; competition 
active; principal prize for cow at show taken by man 
from neighbourhood of Abbeyleix with only two 
acres, 39461. 

Documents put in by Mr. P. .1. Meehan. 

A - — Description :,f Un tenanted Land on De 
F esci Estate, 

B. — Small Holders in Abbeyleix, 

C. — Condition of Labourers in Abbeyleix. 

D. — .4 Street in Abbeyleix, . . 


Pa go 

269 

269 

270 
270. 


KELLY, Rev. J. J. 

Sec pp. 154-6. 

Coote Estate. 

Coote Estate was in the parish of Ballyfin, in 
Mountmellick Union, area 9,742 acres, valuation 
£2,739 4s., large portion very poor, thirteen districts 
with valuation under £5, five out of eight holdings 
in Ballycormac under £5 valuation, 39326-7.— Thirty- 
three holdings in Ballyfin Upper, 22 of these under 
£5, fourteen holdings in Ballvlusk, eight of them 
under £5, forty-seven in Bockra, twenty-nine under 
£5 valuation, nine in Ballyfin Lower, six under £5, 
seventeen in Cavan’s Heath, eleven under £5. in 
Deerpark out of thirty-four there were eighteen under 
£5, thirty-three in Trey, twenty-one under £5. twenty- 
four m Knocks, twenty under £5, eighteen in Ross- 
more, thirteen under £5, twenty-one in second Deer- 
park, thirteen under £5, twenty-one in Sconce 
Upper, eighteen under £5, twentv-one in Sconce 
Lower, sixteen under £5, 7,072 acres in all with a 
valuation of £1,758, 50 per cent, of the holdings were 
under £5, and therefore congested, people in a very 
poor way, storm of a few years ago that blew down 
all the. timber on the demesnes saved people from 
starvation by giving them employment and fuel,' 
39327-8- —Property in question was ‘in north-west of 
Ballyfin on southern slope of Slieve Bloom Moun- 
tains, 39329.— Formerly owned by Mr. Wellesley Pole 
Lord Maryborough, tenants better off under him than 
under Coote- family, they had free turbary and grazing 
on mountain, and were not called on so exactly for 
rent, widows rent free in some holdings, on transfer 
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KELLY, Rev. J. J.— continued. 

of estate Lord Maryborough arranged that tenants 
should not be worse off, in point of fact there was 
little free turbary, and not much mountain grazing, 
rents now exacted with great severity, 39328.— Great 
amount of turf bog, but when tenant cut out his turt 
bank he had to provide for himself and pay for turf, 
there were 113 acres bog in Bockra, 332 in Trey, 
twenty-six in Knocknakeiran ; in spite of that some 
tenants had to go to other properties for bog, 39330-1. 
—366 acres at Deerpark, thirty-four acres at Cappin- 
rush, 360 acres at Redcastle in landlord s hands, 
principally under grass, Deerpark was demesne land, 
the others outside farms, one at Cappinrush 
let on eleven months’ system to tradesman and might 
be used to increase neighbours’ holdings, 39332-6, 
39350.— When property first came into Coote 
family a reduction of 4 j. was given, then 2s. 6 d., 
then 2s. ; nothing given now off rent, it was voluntary, 
not permanent, arrangement, 39339-42. — Some tenants 
had been into court and got large reduction, others 
did not go into court because they were afraid of 
landlord, as they worked for him, 39343-3 a. 

Credit. 

Raising money on accommodation bills much in 
vogue, many banks in neighbourhood, witness had 
tried to start agricultural bank, but it did not 
succeed, too many banks round about, 39337-8. 

Price or Land. 

A year before Land Conference Sir A. Coote in- 
formed witness he had got his son’s consent to sell 
estate which he wished to do, witness told him tenants 
were anxious to buy, Sir A. Coote asked twenty years’ 
purchase, though land was only worth fourteen to 
sixteen years’ purchase, and nothing was done at that 
time, 39344-6.— After Land Bill witness wrote to Sir 
Algernon asking if he were willing to sell, twenty-four 
and a half and twenty-3ix and a quarter years’ pur- 
chase was then asked, 39346-8. — Passing of Act of 1903 
created the difference in price, 39349. — Re-afforestation 
advisable, there was suitable land in neighbourhood on 
mountain slope, 39350-2, 39354. — Not much pasture 
on it, only bog, 39353.— Tenants had grazing rights 
on it which were their only support besides money 
from America, 39355, 39357. — They might give up 
their rights if they got compensation or good land in 
exchange, 39358. — The grazing would never be made 
into good land, 39359-60. — Lower down at Trey there 
was a little turbary, but not on mountain, 39356. 


O’NEILL, Mr. JOHN J.— continued. 

Drumgort. 


Drumgort electoral division had 254 ratings, 129 
of £5 and under, seventy-five between £5 Mid £10, 
twenty-five between £10 and £15, twenty-five over 
£15, total area, 4,827 acres, 462 being bog tn land- 
lord’s possession. 


Drumlish. 

Drumlish electoral division had 610 ratings, 455 of 
£5 and under, 123 between £5 and £10, twenty-three 
between £10 and £15, nine over £15, total area, 
4,965 acres, three acres bog. 


Killoe. 

Killoe electoral division had 198 ratings, 121 of £5 
and under, fifty-seven between £5 and £10, fourteen 
between £10 and £15, six over £15, total area, 3,799 
acres, 500 acres bog.— 33,068 acres total area of these 
seven divisions, of that 2,749 were bog, total valuation 
of divisions £12,038 13s., and of the bog in landlord’s 
hands £67 8s. 


Character of Soil. 

The land was worst in Longford, or in Ireland, 
badly situated as to roads and passes, needed 
reclamation and improvement, soil light and 
mountainy, needed to be limed, no limestone quarry 
within nine miles, lime had to be drawn across moun- 
tain from Granard, 39367. — Portion of bog3 mentioned 
was cut-away, all in landlord’s possession ; plenty of 
turbary on estate except in Drumlish division, 
39368-9. 


Draining and Liming needed. 

Land needed draining and then liming, if district 
were scheduled tenants would get facilities for this, 
farmers would do labour themselves with their 
families, no employment at present, and young men 
emigrated, 39370-2. — Killashee not included in dis- 
tricts mentioned, it was one of the richest districts 
in County Longford, 39373-4. 


Scheduling. 


..O’NEILL, Mr. JOHN J. 

.See pp. 156-7. 

Longford Union. 

"Witness's farm was at Drumlish, County Longford, 
•size dfcirty-two acres, rent £8, valuation £10, 
"39301-6. — Longford Union consisted of eighteen elec- 
' tonal •- divisions, seven of which should be scheduled, 
:39357, ."39388. 

Aghaboy. 

Number of ratings in Aghaboy division was 360, 
.224 of £5 valuation and under, ninety-eight between 
.-£5 and £10, twenty-four between £10 and £15, four- 
teen over £15 ; 3,693 acres, of which thirty-nine were 
hog in Aghaboy, 39367. 


The seven divisions mentioned as requiring schedul- 
ing were in north-west of the county adjoining 
Leitrim, land was worse than in Leitrim, 39377-81. 


Sub-division. 

Holdings formerly larger, had been much sub- 
divided by predecessors of present holders, little sub- 
division now, good provision against it in Land Act, 
39382-5. — Roads neglected, a number were not on 
county books, so could not be repaired unless they 
were put up as new works, to which County Council 
objected, as rates were going up so rapidly, 39386. 


Re-afforestation. 


Ballin amuck. 

Ballinamuck East electoral division had 219 ratings 
of which 101 valued at £5 and under, seventy-seven 
between £5 and £10, twenty-three between £10 and 
£15, eighteen over £15, total area 5,005 acres, 402 acres 
of bog ; Ballinamuck West electoral division had 412 
ratings, 277 of £5 and under, 102 between £5 and 
£10, eight over £10, total area, 5,792 acres, 734 of 
which were bog, 39367. — Mistake that there were 
.thirteen holdings valued up to £100, 39375. 

Breanrisk. 

Breanrisk electoral division had 444 ratings, 284 
■at £5, 132 between £5 and £10, twenty-two between 
£10 and £15, six over £15, 39367. — Mistake that there 
•were thirteen between £100 and £200, 39376. — Total 
area,. 4,984 acres, 606 of those bog, 39367. 


No woods in district, witness suggested that when 
landlords were purchased out tenants should be 
encouraged to drain and plant bogs, as there were 
more than enough for turbary, 39387. 


Land Available for Relief of Congestion. 

There were 400 acres in Colonel Douglas’s hands, 
let out on eleven months’ system, Estates Commis- 
sioners should not sanction sale of his estate unless 
he sold out those. grazing ranches, 39389. — Five or six 
grazing ranches in Longford Union belonging to Mr. 

easy to find places for surplus population, 
39390-1.— -There should be compulsory sale of un- 
tenanted land for allotments and provision of- 
economic holdings, 39391. 
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FRANKS, Me. HARRY. 

See pp. 157-8. 

Turbary os Coote Estate. 

Witness’s father became agent for Coote Estate in 
1905, when Rev. Sir A. Coote succeeded his brother, 
39394. — Bogs at that time wanted draining ; landlord 
offered to drain them if tenants would pay Is. a perch 
for turf, instead of having it free, as heretofore ; 
they agreed, and bogs were now kept drained ; money 
paid for turf did not cover annual expense, 39394-5. 
— Men employed to carry out drainage at so much 
a perch ; more turbary got now, and in an easier 
manner, 39395a. 

Rest and Valuation. 

Rent becoming due on 1st May was called for on 
let November ; very often not paid, 39396. — Gale 
days, 1st May and 1st November, except in Ballyfin. 
where they were 25th March and 29th September ; 
rent then collected was due six months before, 39397- 
8. — Sir A. Ccote employed fifty tenants on Ballyfin 
Demesne, sixty-four at Deerpark ; wages bill for 
twelve months was £2,300, 39398. — Tenants never 
prevented from going into court to settle rents ; they 
were urged to when they complained o£ rents ; it 
was more satisfactory for agent than settling out of 
court ; going into court did not affect their employ- 
ment by landlord; some had gone, and witness ex- 
pressed his approval ; rents on estate were not high ; 
in one' case Land Commission fixed higher rent than 
had been paid before, 39399-408. — Poor Law valua- 
tion all over Ireland was generally above rent ; on 
Ballyfin section of Coote Estate rent was £1,659 19.s. 
Id.., valuation £2,011 4s., or £351 4s. 5 d. above rent, 
which represented 21 per cent. ; on Maryborough 
portion valuation was £3,097 19s., rent £2,676 18s. 
3<Z., valuation £421, or 16 per cent, above rent ; in 
Graigue portion valuation was £1,890, rent £1,370 
8s. Ad., valuation £519 11s. above rent, or 38 per 
cent. ; whole Coote Estate rents were 24 3'5 per 
cent, less than Poor Law valuation ; on Matthew 
M'Louglilin's holding of 28 acres 3 roods 36’ perches 
rent was £7 19s., valuation £9 15s. ; rent was fixed 
by consent at £8 7s. lid., but on appeal on question 
of improvements was settled at £7 10s., 39405-7. — 
Holding of Finton Moore, Cavan’s Heath, aTea was 
10 acres 18 perches, rent £2 16s., valuation £3, rent 
fixed at £2 7s. 6d., 39409. — Cases not selected, simply 
taken from ledger, very few tenants went into court, 
39410. — John Rafter’s holding at Bally lusk, area 139 
acres, rent £48, valuation £57 15s., rent fixed at £50 
17s. Id., notice of appeal served, and rent fixed by 
consent at £48, 39411. 

Farms on Coote Estate. 

Sir A. Coote had farm at Deerpark, nearly all 
demesne, laid out in artificial lakes ; Redcastle Farm 
was worked in conjunction with it, being a grass 
farm, of which a large portion was tilled ; if main 
farms were taken away opportunities for giving em- 
ployment would he restricted ; great amount of the 
Deerpark under tillage, large portion under woods 
and lakes ; a third available for farming ; large 
number of stall cattle raised required root crops, 
39412-15. — ‘Figures given by Father Kelly re pur- 
chase negotiations were correct ; Ballyfin tenants, in 
conjunction with Maryborough West tenants, subse- 
quently offered to buy on following terms : — reduc- 
tion of existing rents by 15 per cent. ; they would 
then purchase at eighteen years’, which represented 
11s. in the £ reduction, and was refused by S!ir A. 
Coote; no further negotiations with that section 
since ; on Reary portion of estate purchase agree- 
ments signed at twenty-three years’ purchase of first 
term rents, twenty-six of second term ; in Derry- 
guile, 23£ years’ purchase of first term rents, twenty- 
five of second term rents, 39416. 

Improvements oe Sir A. Coote. 

Sir A. Coote, a good landlord, resided in country 
nearly all the year, and spent his money there, 
39416-7. — Did not treat tenants with severity, 39395a. 
— His father 'had provided town of Mountratli with 
water supply at his own expense; it cost £1.000, 
39416. 


AIRD, Mr. JAMES J. 

See pp. 158-60. 

Technical Instruction. 

Witness resided at Maryborough, and was a 
member of the Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction Committee, 39418-9. — Technical schemes 
administered by Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction Committee cost £950 a year for whole 
county, 39419-21. — £460 came from rates, £460 
from Department’s funds, £30 from class fees, etc. ; 
expenditure — salary of itinerant instructor in manual 
work £150, of itinerant instructress in domestic 
economy and of instructress attached to Stradbally 
Residential School of Domestic Economy, £185 ; ex- 
penses of instructors and their classes £125 ; boys’ 
scholarships, £150 ; girls’ scholarships, £225 ; Strad- 
bally Woodcarving Class, £25 ; general administra- 
tion, £90, 39422-3. — Inspector went round and took 
classes ; great interest taken in all classes ; keen 
competition where prizes were offered, 39424- — In- 
structor gave courses of four or six weeks, then went 
to next district that had applied ; five rural districts 
in county, each got pro rata share of services of manual 
instructors, as they desired them, according to their 
liability, 39425-6. — Attendance at manual classes fair ; 
very good in some districts, 39427. — Classes had been 
going on for four years, 39428. — Not much result seen 
at present ; lads often broke away from school, 39429. 
— Boys trained to make models, draw, and use tools ; 
drawing taught in schools less practical, 39431-4. — 
Useful to learn to use tools, even if boys were not 
going to be carpenters, 39435. — Most vital subjects 
slowest in results ; for instance the scholarships for 
higher education ; boys whose parents could not afford 
t J send them to secondary schools were assisted ; no 
secondary school at Maryborough ; they either lodged 
at the centre or went by train; some technical 
instruction given in secondary schools, 39436-40. 
— Agricultural schemes cost £1,751 ; £689 payable 
from rates, £1,062 from Department ; details of ex- 
penditure werfe — £325 for itinerant instructor in 
agriculture, £270 of which was paid by Department 
(in remaining schemes five-ninths paid by Depart- 
ment), on poultry £162 was expended ; on butter- 
making. £112 ; on horticulture, £149 ; cottage and 
farm prizes, £121 ; in live stock schemes there were 
eighty nominations to mares at £2 each ; eighteen 
premiums to bulls at £15 each ; subsidies to county 
and two local shows, £150 ; administrative expenses, 
£212 ; snnual contribution from rates £1,000, from 
Department, £1,522, 39423. 

Poultry. 

Poultry scheme well taken up ; dropped temporarily 
by County Committee, but there were so many applica- 
tions that it was put on again, 39429. — Some had 
thought instruction not practical enough, others that 
they knew more than instructor, 39430. — Scheme 
dropped on account of insufficient money ; when it 
was re-established money was not taken from that 
allotted to agriculture, but from a balance ; instruc- 
tion created interest, showed people breeds not kept 
before, and made markets, 39441. 

Bulls. 

Premiums for bulls had always been taken up, 
39442. — Committee selected bulls at Spring Show with 
Department official, 39443. 

Agricultural Shows. 

Smaller farmers did not benefit much by schemes ; 
they did not always have cattle or horses ; they could, 
however, use educational and poultry schemes ; latter 
advocated as the poor man’s scheme, 39444. — Classes 
at county shows that poorest could show in ; show 
committee anxious for them to compete, but they had 
no cattle, only small things like poultry to compete 
with, 39446-7a, 39449. — Hard to devise scheme for 
everyone ; man with £10 valuation so poor he might 
not have beast for his own use ; no benefit to have 
special class for such a man ; prizes given for farms 
and neat cottages, with result that there had 
been great improvements, 39448. — Increase of til- 
lage expected under system of agricultural 
education, 39450. — Scheme had not caused, increase 
in witness’s county ; it was a tillage county — land 
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AIRD, Me. JAMES J. — continued. 

rot fit for grazing, 39451-2. — Difficult to get in- 
structors ; more interest would be taken in schemes if 
there were local men who could act 'as instructors, 
39453-4. — Ploughing match got up last year by Agri- 
cultural Society a great success, 39455.-— Some of the 
mountain holdings were ploughed, others were done 
with spade, 39456. — Could not be done otherwise ; 
people too poor to get implements, 39457. 

Compulsory Purchase. 

Compulsory purchase of untenanted land one solu- 
tion of problem of congestion ; price paid by tenants 
for land too high ; someone should be appointed to 
safeguard ratepayers ; county council the natural 
authority, 39458-9.— Tenants should be put on land in 
position to live ; at present men purchased at high 
price to get temporary relief ; they could not continue 
to pay exorbitant annuities ; the land purchase was 
leading to taxation of general public ; taxpayers the 
ultimate security, and should have some safeguard, 
39460-1. 


GUILFOYLE, Me. JOHN J. 
See p. 161; 


Monamondra and Errill. 

Monamondra and Errill townlands were in Roscrea 
Ne. 3 Rural District; Monamondra contained 429 
acres 1 rood 34 perches ; valuation £192 ; population, 
85 in 1889, 56 in 1901 ; there were eight uneconomic 
holdings, valuation varying from 10s. to £10 ; Errill 
eontained 377 acres 3 roods 23 .perches ; many small 
holders under £10 valuation ; population, exclusive 
of village, 60 in 1881, 50 in 1901, .39464-6.— Popula- 
tion of village 118. in 1901, 39467. — There was a rural 
part of Errill and a village, 39468. — Many small 
holders in Garry duff, Clonmore, Rossmore, and 
Borohaun townlands in similar need of additional 
land to enlarge . holdings ; steps should be taken to 
provide land, and parcel it out amongst holders, 


UNTEN ANTED LAND. 

There were about 400 acres of untenanted grass 
lands m neighbourhood, on estates of Mr. Hamilton 
Stubber, 39470-2. — Negotiations going on at present 
between Mr. H. Stubber and Estates Commissioners 
39472.— There were also 600 acres belonging to Lord 
Castletown, and some already divided belonging to 
, ' r- Hopkins, 39474. — Some land was let in conacre by 
Lord Castletown to tenants in Tipperary, and some to 
tenants with economic holdings, 39475-6.— Land should 
lie acquired by Estates Commissioners or other 
authority, and parcelled out to raise uneconomic 
holdings to economic standard, 39477.— Enough land 
in neighbourhood to do this, 39473.— No room for 
importation -of persons from other parts of the 
country ; existing holders would object to that until 
their owh wants were supplied, 39472 


KIRWAN,- Mr. PATRICK. 
See p. 161. 


' Rorris-in-Ossory. 

There were 2,227 Irish acres untenanted land ii 
and around Boms-m-Ossory, 39479.-It was good land 
e ^ 7e ,? months system, and consisted of fourteei 
it^Sr R i a m m0re ’ 28 ° acres ; Kilcoke, 300 acres ; Kil 
purcell, 100 acres ; Doon, 180 acres ; Curraghmore 

Walsh% e V M °q e + a5 kk 10 ' 0 acres ’ Lismore > 14(f acres 
Waishs farm, Stubber’s estate, 182 acres; Stewar 
Mitchell’s, 25 acres; Castlefleming, 50 acrcs Riss 
acres 39482 3 Cre F r^’ 10 ? t acr ? s ’ Kyledellig, 35( 
3M84 -Thte Z 61 u h* P rivatel y by landlord 

S TS ^«-e s lxt y holdings under £10 valna 
I ™’ w i llc ,b could be made economic by addition o 
seme of the untenanted land ; many* holders hat 

“?? ™ l5 ' proyid ’ ior lone 

tae rest went on railways or into police : man' 
iSSLT W6re In .f. anie Position; some over £li 
RfiTm .il ?? tlo “ ™der, 39479 1 

rlil; ° , a , 1 . s:ty labourers in district who found femnlov 
S + cutt -g turf saving hay, etc. ; they found ! 
W to make « living ; the, dfl not go to LgW „ 


KIRWAN, Mr. PATRICK — continued. 

Scotland ; sufficient land in district to give all a 
portion on which to make living, 39479-81, 39484. 

State Purchase or Land. 

Where there were a number of uneconomic holdings 
and number of grazing lands in a district, State should 
purchase the grazing lands to raise holdings to 
economic standard, 39485. 

BREEN, Mr. THOMAS. 

See pp. 161-2. 

Uneconomic Holdings in Aghaboe Parish. 

In Aghaboe Parish there were 204 uneconomic hold- 
ings under 15 acres ; in districts of Kilbreedy, Bord-. 
well, and Brockagh there were thirty-two families oh 
75 acres, in Aghaboe and Kilderrig seventeen families 
living on 72 acres; in Ballycuddy Wood and Spring- 
field- forty-two families living 205 acres ; in Boherard, 
Garryduff, and Clough twenty families on 109 acres ; 
in Carrickdrock, Knockfin and Boston, 12 families on 
63 acres ; in Whitepark and Granstown eleven families 
on 77 acres ; in Ballacolla, Coolderry, and Ballygar- 
van, 70 families on 84 acres,' 39488. 

Untenanted Land. 

Amount of untenanted land available in Aghaboe 
Parish for enlargement of holdings to economic 
standard was 1,361 acres, set on eleven months system ; 
also 415 acres non-residential land, set on eleven 
months system ; also 195 acres in Kilbreedy and Bord- 
well ; 500 acres in Aghaboe and Kildellig ; 200 acres 
in Ballycuddy Wood and Springfield; 25 acres in 
Boherard, Garryduff, and Clongli ; 200 acres in 

Carrickrock, Knockfin and Boston ; 241 acres in Balla- 
eoola and Coolderry District, 39488. 

Emigration. 

In some families there were four or five boys who 
had nothing to do but emigrate; it often ended in' 
the whole family going away, and houses were allowed 
to fall, 39488. — Enlargement of holdings . w'ould pre- 
vent emigration, 39490. 

State Purchase of Land. 

State should purchase grazing farms and allot them 
to small holders to raise holdings to economic standard, 
3S489.— People would till the extra land if they got 
it, 39491-2. . 


Drainage of Waste Land. 

There was a large tract of waste land a mile eastward 
of Rathdowney and Errill, 39493.— It was flooded all 
the year, 39494.— No grazing rights on it, 39495.— 
TQ/ino ne ^? r been cultivated, was boggy and marshy, 
oaqyr. Lould be reclaimed if water were carried 
away, 39498.— Place should be drained, and so give 
in/int no« hlch was much needed in locality, 

39496. In 1884 people tried to form drainage board, 
and spent £200 in maps and surveys ; two landlords 
opposed it ; so it fell through, 39495. 

Report on District Proposed for Drainage, with; 

Estimate of Cost. 

Inspector of Board of Public Works reported on dis- 
tnct as follows:— District situated partly in Counties 
of Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Queen’s County, in Bar- 
omes of &lieveardagh, Galmoy, and Clarmallaglv; ex- 
tended from south-east of Urlingford, along River 
S’J] wes , t of Johnstown, till it. joined Erkina a 
mile eastward of Rathdowney, to Durrow Bridge, near . 

W - th the Nore; winded low-lying lands. 
WdJTi nvers > covered with water in winter, 
forming at lower end immense lake for greater part of 
year , rain basin measured at outfall of district 90,700 
acres j twenty-seven miles of main channels- proposed 
“““ of branch stress and 
'a t ‘.”eS? d C08t ' £ 32,596:; extent of land to be 
improved, 4,783 acres 2 roods 25 perches ■ ■ present-- 

IS estSferSS 

valne SW5? mmnt, in- annual- 

? 2d - an acre ; yielding return oi eix por- 
cSnJS “*f 0i wotlls : deepening and Videning of: 
channels and rivers proposed, and removal of bed of 
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BREEN, Me. THOMAS — continued. 

rock at OHtfall in demesne at D arrow, also removal of 
mill at Urlingford, lowering mill at Newtown, re- 
building and underpinning bridges ; alterations 
suggested would cost £29,917, 39495. 


DELANEY, Mr. WILLIAM. 

Nee pp. 162-3 and 165. 

Land Available for Enlargement of Holdings. 

Witness agreed with Mr. Meehan’s evidence in re- 
gard to condition of Queen’s County, and means of 
remedying congestion ; if so small an area as electoral 
division were taken, there were sufficient untenanted 
or grazing lands to remedy congestion in those 
divisions ; not sufficient land if county were taken as 
a whole, 39499. — Land on Stubber and Castletown 
property the best in Queen’s County, though not in 
all Ireland ; enough untenanted land there, let on 
eleven months system, to remedy congestion in whole of 
county 39504. — County as a whole should be sche- 
duled, 39520. 

Migration. 

Migration from one part of the county to another 
would have to be resorted to, but not out of eounty ; 
migrants would not be objected to — there were 
thousands of acres, 39499, 39501-4.— Number of evicted 
tenants who would be glad of equivalent holdings in 
other districts, 39504. 

Size of Economic Holding. 

Farm of less than twenty acres not economic in 
Queen’s County, excluding waste and flooded lands, 
which were extensive, 39499. — Holdings were rented 
at 18s. to 20s. an Irish acre, 39500. 

Arterial Drainage. 

Necessity for arterial drainage well proved by re- 
ports of Commissioners ; no county suffered more from 
flooding ; case of Rivers Barrow, Erkina, and Goul 
a special grievance ; agricultural condition could not 
be remedied till arterial drainage was improved; re- 
afforestation also important, but arterial drainage 
came first, 39504. 

Coote Estate. 

Coote property very poor, though there had not 
been many evictions or hardships ; tenants of Kyle 
Estate had got 30 to 35 per cent, reductions ; Mr. 
Franks had avoided quoting this portion of the 
property, 39504. 


EVIDENCE. • lv 


STANLEY, Mr. J AMES — continued. 

Enlargement of Holdings. 

Two hundred acres of untenanted land should be 
taken up and divided amongst the small holders 
39519. — Witness did not mean a farm should be brokea 
up ; untenanted land should be divided to make 
economic holdings ; one man could not even rear a 
calf on his holding, 39520. 

Size of Economic Holding. 

A man could live on ten good acres ; thirty acres 
no use if valuation were only £8, 39519. 


M'ATEER, Rev. J. 

See pp. 163-4. 

Kilmeague North. 

Witness came in reference to some townlands in 
parish of Allen, County Kildare, 39522-3. — 

Kilmeague North Electoral- Division contained 115 
holdings under £5 valuation; there was practi- 
cally no untenanted land, but there were large tracts 
of bog ; difficulty just, now in negotiation for sale was 
principally in reference to turbary ; sixty or seventy 
families with only an acre of land depended on sale of 
turf; owner (Miss Aylmer) wished to sell bog; 
Estates Commissioners could not advance money on 
it because bog was not security ; it was thought she 
might sell to someone else who would put prohibi- 
tive price on turf banks ; trustees asked for to take 
up bag ; Commissioners would advance money if they 
could get trustees to be responsible ; trustees could 
only be got if price were veiy small, 395234. 

Feighcullbn. 

Feighcullen Eleotoral Division . contained . twenty- 
four holdings under £5 valuation, 250 acres un- 
ten-anted land, 39523. — Land was now being -handed 
over to Estates Commissioners.; witness understood 
a large portion had been obtained by a man from 
Mayo ; people would object to that while there were 
so many small holdings in division, 30524. 

Povbrty of Districts. 

Ratheman had -forty-four holdings under £5, and 
200 or 300 acres untenanted land, 39524. — Roberts- 
town had ninety-six holdings under £5, and 
no untenanted land, 39524. — These townlands were as 
poor as possible, and as much congested as any place ; 
no congestion elsewhere in county, and therefore 
authorities did not take it up, 39525-9. — Tenants had 
no means of livelihood except turf, 39529. — Districts 
were being inspected by Estates Commissioners, 39530. 


STANLEY, Mr. JAMES. 

See p. 163. 

Witness’s Farm. 

Witness’s holding at Garrison Errill consisted of 
100 acres ; rent £95, valuation £129 ; rent likely to 
be reduced, 39506-12. 

Untenanted Land. 

" Witness agreed with Mr. Delaney, Mr. Kirwan, and 
Mr. Guilfoyle, that there . was enough land within 
Roscrea No. 3 Rural District to remedy the conges- 
tion; a large amount of land round Errill, on Mr. 
Striber’s and Lord Castletown’s properties, enough to 
remedy congestion round Errill, 39512.-— Lord Castle- 
town’s property was at Errill and Lisduff, 39513. 

Stubber Estate. 

On Stubber Estate there was not so much land after 
evicted tenants had been reinstated ; high purchase 
price agreed to on this estate on account of promise 
to restore evicted tenants and sell untenanted land 
to Estates Commissioners for division amongst un- 
economic holders, 39513, 39518. -—Agreement not yet 
signed, but Estates Commissioners had been on estate ; 
bargain would bo broken if outsiders were brought in', 
because there were thirty-six holders on propertv— 
?fl?ffi 0Ver £1 ° ^ aluation . 39514.— Estate not extensiW- 


G 


CULLETON, Mr. LOUIS. 

See p. 164. 

Scheduling of Mountmellick. 

Witness agreed with evidence of Mr. Meehan and 
Mr. Delaney that portions of Mountmellick district 
should be scheduled, 39532. 

Draining of River Barrow. 

Bed of River Barrow silted up near DTummond ; 
for six or seven miles it was practically no river, 
and • flooded country when floods came ; plenty of 
land now useless could -be made good by cleaning 
river, 39532-3. 

Sale of Land. 

Sale of land difficult through, complication of law ; 
difficult to simplify title ; tenants anxious to buy 
and landlords anxious to sell, but could do nothing 
because of complications ; large price of twenty- 
three years’ purchase offered in Mountmellick dis- 
trict ; some were first and some second term tenants ; 
first term tenants would -have to give more ; land- 
lady offered, reduction, but seven or eight were con- 
cerned in it, ’ and it could not be sold nnlessr- some 
State body took it up ; Congested Districts'. Board 
could. buy it if two-thirds signed for it, 39533-5. — 
Compulsory sale would .be necessary' in many cases, - 
39537.— Tenants, industrious, but unable to - make 
anything out' of their time, 30533.— ‘Landlords good 
but poor, 39536. 
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CAMPION, Mr. RODY J. 

See pp. 164-5. 

Untenanted Land Available toe Division. 

Much untenanted land in Donoughmore Electoral 
Division, in Aghaboe, Kildellig, Rossmore, Kil- 
ibreedy, Gxan&tcwn, Bordwel-1, Donneycleggan ; also 
many small farmers ; sons and daughters of holders 
of thirty or forty acres preferred emigration to going 
into service on other little holdings ; if grazing 
ranches "were divided holdings could be given, not 
only to tenants, but to their children ; congestion 
would not be increased, the tracts of land were so 
large ; in one tract there were only three herds on 
300 acres of land, 38538-40. 

Crops. 

Small holders had to crop land, .but were obliged 
to put same crop in too often, and did not get as 
good results as from rotation, 38540. 

■Road Required. 

If road were made through Akip, Kilpurcel, and 
Kilcoke a tract of 800 acres could be divided into 
economic holdings ; without a public road lands 
conld not be divided, 38540. 

Drainage of Goto and Erkina. 

Witness was member of committee for improving 
and draining Rivers Goul and Erkina, and knew 
land well ; had been there as valuer ; land closed by 
floods for eight months in the year; would be closed 
altogether if river went on as at present ; upper 
part of land worth £1 ,an aore if reclaimed ; Lord 
Castletown the principal objector to drainage ; other 
landowners pleased to have it done if occupiers were 
responsible for outlay, 39540. — Lord Castletown 
wished to keep land as duckpond, and was buying 
estates to enlarge it ; had recently purchased Pil- 
kington Estate over tenants’ heads ; districts would 
be much damaged if he were allowed to go on ; 
tenants had no power over him ; witness put nomi- 
nal value of Is. an acre on lands adjoining rivers, 
and landlord’s valuer concurred; some lands near 
Oullohill would be worth no reirt if rivers were not 
improved ; if drainage were carried out they would 
average 15 j. an acre, 39541-2. 


CONSIDINE, Me. MICHAEL. 

See pp. 166-8, and 173-4. 

Ennistymon Rural District. 

Witness represented Ennistymon Rural District 
Council, 39542. — -His evidence was confined to Ennis- 
tymon Rural District, 39544. 


Congestion. — Valuation of Holdings. 

In Annagh there were twenty-seven holdings under 
£4 valuation and 132 between £4. and £10 ; in Rally- 
vaskin there wbre forty- three under £4 -and eighty- 
eight between £4 and £10, 39544. — In Olonnanaha 
there were fifty holdings under £4 and eighty-one 
between £4 .and. £10 ; in Fermoyle twenty-two under 
£4 and forty between £4 and £10 ; in Millown 128 
under £4 -and 119 between £4 and £10 ; in Moy 123 
under £4. -and 126 between £4 and £10 ; in Bally- 
steen 173 under £4 -and 108 between £4 and £10 ; in 
Gloghaun sixty under £4 and fifty-eight -between £4 
and £10 ; in Killespuglinane fifty -nine under £4 and 
fifty-three between £4 and £10; in Killilagh twenty 
under. £4 and thirteen between £4 and £10.; in Kil- 
shanny twenty under £4 and thirteen between £4 
and. £10 ; in Liseannor sixty-seven under £4 -and 
forty-seven between £4 and £10; in Lurrige thirteen 
nnder £4 and twenty-seven between £4 and £10 ; in 
Smithstown twenty-nine under £4 and -twenty-nine 
between £4 and £10 ; an Ballyea fifty-seven under 
£4 and eighty between £4 and £10; in Ballagh 
forty-seven under £4 and seventy-one between £4 
and £10 ; in CEosnay thirty-one under £4 and fifty 
between £4 and £10; in Ennistymon 185 under £4 
and 111 between £4 and £10 ; in Kilfenora fifty-six 
under £4 and fifty-two between £4 and £10 • - in 
Maugherarugh thirty under £4 and sixty between 
£4 and £10, 39548. — Witness's figures were obtained 


CONSIDINE, Mb. MICHAEL. — continued. 

from 'Clerk of the Union ; difference between then* 
and the figures in hands of Commissioners might bo 
explained by certain individuals having two hold- 
ings each, 39545-8. — In all there were 1,289 holdings 
under £4 valuation and 1,416 between £4 and £10, 
39550. — -Sixty per cent, of the holdings were under 
£10 ; regarding holdings under £10 as uneconomic, 
60 per cent, were congested. 

Lands Available for Rf.lief of Congestion. 

In certain districts congestion could be easily re- 
lieved ; in Lurriga there were 1,535 acres in farms of 
over 100 acres ; in Kilfenora there were 1,507 acres, 
and in Ennistymon 1,062 acres in farms oyer 100 
acres ; in Killilagh there were 2,151 acres in such 
farms, including some of the best lands in Clare, 
39551-2.— These lands were in the hands of the land- 
lord, and mostly let on the eleven months’ system ; 
Mr. MacNamara was landlord in Killilagh, 39554, 
39556. — All these lands were in grass, 39555. — Popu- 
lation of Killilagh was 1,074, with 125 uneconomic 
holdings under £4 valuation, 39551. — All holdings 
under £4 valuation were of the farming class, 39557. 
— Killilagh, Cloomanaha and Ballysteen ought to be 
scheduled congested, 30593, 39610. — Small holdings in 
Cloonanaha were in mountainous land, 39596. — No 
farm in Ballysteen had more than 100 acres, 39611. — 
Moy should be scheduled- ; in Fermoyle there did not 
seem to be many holdings under £4, yet a lot of 
these lands were available, 39610. — Colonel Totten- 
ham owned 2,000 acres of untenanted land in Fer- 
moyle, which he grazed, witness thought, Oiimself, 
39597-600.— Landlords in this Union would probably 
be unwilling to part with land, 39602-5.— Estates 
Commissioners should have power to compel sales, 
that tlie land might be added to the small holdings, 
39601, 39606. — It was immaterial who had the com- 
pulsory powers, 39507-8. — The rural district could 
supply a good deal of land to relieve congestion ; the 
acreage of farms over 100 acres in each electoral di- 
vision was : Armagh, 772 acres ; Ballyvaskin, 776 ; 
Cloonanaha, 773 ; Fermoyle, 2,909 ; Mil/town, 381 ; 
Moy none ; Ballysteen none ; Cloughaun, 431 : 
Killespuglinane, 221 ; Killilagh, 2,151 ; Kilshanny, 
257 ; Lisoannor, 130 ; Lurrage, 1,535 ; 'Smithstown, 
240; Ballyea, 1,116; Bullagh, 127; Clonney, 801; 
Ennistymon, 1,062 ; Kilfenora, 1,507 ; Maughera- 
rugh, 854 ; 39612-3. — In Killilagh additions to hold- 
ings could be provided within reasonable distance of 
present holdings, but in that district individuals 
would be content to resign their present holdings for 
sub-division -among their neighbours if other econo- 
mic 'holdings were provided for themselves, 39614-5. 


Migrants. 

Such migrants would not ask for the .tenant-right' 
of holdings they were leaving if they -received a su- 
perior holding with a house, 39616-9.— Value of the 
new house would probably not equal the tenant-right- 
resigned, as the latter was high, 39620-1. 

Scarcity of Tillace in County Clare. 

In tire grass country there were few houses ; the 
poor people who tilled lived in uneconomic holdings 
on the mountains ; the addition of good land would 
benefit them, 39558, 39628-9. — People of County Clare 
had lost the tillage habit ; they were not ignorant of 
tillage, but labour was lacking, as the young men. 
had to emigrate, 39561, 39630-2.— It was no use 
putting .bad land under grass, as it would not fatten 
cattle ; tillage in witness® district was seen only on 
bad land, because the poor men could not afford to 
get the good land, which was all in large farms, 
39634-5. — The reason the best land was under grass, 
was probably an historical one, 39633, 39636. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Agriculture did little in this neigh- 
bourhood ; itinerant lecturers gave instruction, 
which was little use without demonstration plots, of 
W ij ? here were none > 39622-7.— Experimental plots, 
would be of little interest where there was little til- 
lage, 39628.— People in this district were helped bv 
relatives in America, 39559. 
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CONSIDINE, Mr. MICHAEL. — continued. MacNAMARA, Mr. HENRY, V. — continued. 


Ballyghaline Bay; Proposed Boat-slip. 

Ballyghaline Bay was without any harbour or ar- 
tificial landing-place ; thirty families lived there, 
■and were dependent on the fishing ; there was great 
difficulty and danger in launching and landing boats 
on the beach, 30561, 39574-6. — The fishermen used 
canoes, which they had to carry up on tiheir backs 
through the rocks, 39577. — Nine years ago the Rural 
Council engaged to contribute £50 towards a bcat- 
slip, and Board of Agriculture promised a contribu- 
tion ; however, the Local Government Board said the 
Rural Council had no power to contribute towards a 
slip, but if the -County Council contributed £150 the 
Local Government Board would give a grant of 
£1,200 ; the £150 having been granted by County 
Council, the Local Government Board required the 
sum to be £300, to which they would add £1,500, but 
when the £300 was produced the Local Government 
Board said a County Council had no power to make 
such a grant, 39561-4, 39571. — The scheme was first 
initiated about ten years ago ; these incidents had 
occurred within the last twelve months, 39565-6. — 
Mr. Birrell had promised a Parliamentary Bill to 
make the grant legal, 39567-70. — It was hoped the 
harbour would admit larger boats than canoes ; the 
men desired laTger boats ; at present the difficulty 
of launching obliged the men to be often idle while 
Arran men were fishing, 39579-80. — Congested Dis- 
tricts Board kept a .boat in readiness to take Arran 
men’s fish, 39581. — If a pier were erected at Bally- 
ghaline it might be used by Arran men as convenient 
for markets, especially for Lisdoonvarna, but they 
might still give the fish to Congested Districts 
Board’s boat, 39583-5. — Excellent mackerel was ob- 
tained at Ballyghaline ; there had been several agents 
enring mackerel there, 39578. — Mackerel was_ not a 
local market. 39586-7.— Larger fish, such as cod and 
ling, were obtained by Arran men and sent fresh in 
ice to Galway. 39588-90. — Ballyghaline people had no 
transit facilities, they had to sell fish locally or cure 
them, 39590-1. 

Quarries. 

Work was obtained on quarries in .this district ; 
quarries were not doing well, 39559. — Since the Sham- 
rock Stone Quarries were opened Englishmen had 
been employed in the beet positions ; Irishmen dress- 
ing curb received 4d. and 6d. an hour; Englishmen, 
for the same work and time, got lOrf. or Is. ; Irishmen 
were equally expert, 39791-2, 39796-8. — Stone was too 
hard for Englishmen to work, their wrists became 
swollen ; only York shi remen could work it success- 
fully ; the majority of these Yorkshiremen were ori- 
ginally Irishmen who migrated to Yorkshire, 39792-4. 
— One hundred and twenty men had been employed 
on the quarry ; there were now about forty, mostly 
Irishmen ; the English had left owing to a slump in 
the work ; they had refused to take up a challenge 
to turn out as much work as the Irish, 39796. — 
Business at the quarries was decreasing ; one quarry 
had been closed for years, and another partially 
worked fox two years ; cost of carrying stone to Eng 
land was too great, 39799-803. 


MacNAMARA, Mr. HENRY V. 

See pp. 168-73. 

Description of Witness’s Estate. 

Witness had resided at Ennistymon for the la 
twenty-five years on an average nine mont 
m the year ; lie owned about 12,000 acres 
Ennistymon and Ballyvaughan Rural Districts, a: 
owned practically the whole town of Ennistymoj 
he had about 500 tenants, occupying large grazi: 
farms, small farms, mixed farms, winterage farn 
town parks, conacre holdings, farms in rundal. 
there were about 550 lettings ; he had been a meml 
of Hoard of Guardians for twenty-two years ; for Is 
seven years he had been his own agent ; in most caf 
tie employed his own tenants as rent receivers etc 
management of his estate cost about 3* per cen 
39637-8.— A winterage farm was a craggv farm 
limestone formation, which could carry cattle fr< 
1st November to 1st May, without the necessity 
giving them hay, except when snow was lying, 396; 


— W itness was on good terms with his tenants ; he 
found them honest ; he occasionally accommodated 
them with bills ; they generally met their obligations, 
39639. 

Quarries. 

Stone quarries on witness’s estate paid about £150 
a year in rents ; the most valuable were the Doonagore 
Quarries of white sandstone ; it was very hard stone ; 
some was said to have been used in new War Office 
in Whitehall ; wages at Doonagore were £12,000 or 
£13,000 a year ; Caherleamagh Quarry paid £1,000 
a year in wages, and some smaller quarries about 
£1,000 or £1,500, 39639-43.— The quarries were not 
all on witness’s estate, 39644. — He let his ; Doona- 
gore and Caherleamagh quarries were worked by 
English companies ; smaller quarries were let to 
witness’s small farmers, sometimes at £5 a perch for 
eleven months, 39645. — The stone was shipped from 
Liscannor Harbour, which was in a bad state ; the 
County Council was the harbour authority, 39645-7. 
— The £12,000 was chiefly spent on local labour, but 
perhaps included wages to officials introduced to super- 
intend the work ; these officials spent their money in 
the district ; at first expert workers had been intro- 
duced to instruct local people in dressing stone, 39648- 
9. — -Local men were now skilled at dressing stone, and 
earned 20s. to 30s. a week, at 8 d. an hour ; most of 
them were small farmers and their sons, 39647, 39650. 


Employment. 

Fishing was carried on along the coast ; the ques- 
tion of a boat slip at Ballaghaline had been long 
simmering ; a slip would create no great wealth, 39561. 
--A really good harbour, costing £20,000 or £30,000, 
would be of value ; Board of Works had wasted money 
on boat slips and small harbours everywhere ; the- 
money should have been concentrated on one county 
each year ; that spent round Clare coast should have- 
been concentrated on Liscannor, where a regular trade 
could have been created and fisheries benefited, 
39651-3. — Kelp was burned, and seaweed and manure 
carted to Gort and sold ; demand for Kelp was less 
than formerly, 39653-4.— A golf links at Lahinch 
employed men and boys as caddies, 39654.— 
— Ennistymon town had improved within the last 
twenty years, and had good fairs and markets j 
population had remained stationary. 39654, 39656-9. 


Congestion and the Economic Holding. 

The district generally was comparatively prosperous,, 
though population had diminished ; decline in popula- 
tion synchronised with Land Acts, 39654-5, 39659-61. 
— Clare was not a congested county ; Ennistymon 
Rural District, with population of 18,064, extended 
fiom Miltown-Malbay to Lisdoonvarna, and from 
Fisher-street to five miles beyond Ennistymon, 39707. 
— There might 'be very small areas of congestion in this 
part of Clare, 39717. — There was no congestion, if the 
definition of a congested district was the present one, 
defining a congested district as one where the valua- 
tion per head was under 30s.. and a fifth of the 
population resided in the district, 39722-3.— Witness 
would test congestion by the population rather than 
by valuation ; the question whether a farm was 
economic should be tested by the size of the family, 
39718-9.— Witness did not think there was much con- 
gestion in Killilagh ; about twenty-five of the fifty- 
seven holdings under £4 valuation were half-acre 
holdings let by witness to fishermen for potato plots, 
at £4 per acre ; this land was remarkably fine sandy 
land, 39706, 39710. — The thirty-two remaining 

holdings under £4 valuation were farms each having 
two or three cows and an acre of tillage, on which a 
farmer could live comfortably ; one farmer might 
have more than one holding', 39711-2.— Holders of 
these farms could pay their rents from the proceeds 
of the farm, without other assistance. 39716. —An 
economic rent was the amount of rent the land could 
produce after paying the worker of it a certain per- 
centage. and after paying for certain expenditure on 
the farms, 39714.— Congested Districts Boards work 
should not be extended, as spoon-feeding was 
enervating to the people ; Clare was better without 
the Bonrd, 39727-30. — If the country were let alone 
political economy would settle for itself the question 
of uneconomic holdings, either through emigration 
improvement of farming, or the coming of more land 
on to the market, 39732-4. 
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MacNAMARA, Me. HENRY, V.— continued. 

Fiscal Policy and Tillage. 

' Free trade had done much' harm to Ireland ; its 
abandonment would cause produce to fetch better 
prices, and the farmer would profit, 39731, 39734-6, 
39741-4. — Extension of tillage would be a great 
benefit, but was useless under England’s present fiscal 
policy, which had killed tillage in Ireland, 39661 — 
Tillage was decreasing in England also, 39665. — 
Under protection mills not now working would be 
started, and employ farmers’ sons ; quarrying also 
was a resource, 39737-40. — Protection was the only 
real remedy for congestion, 39745. — Protection should 
be extended to England as well as Ireland ; both 
countries were under protection till repeal of Corn 
I.aws, 39763, 39770. — Under protection Ireland’s 
population increased enormously between 1800 and 
1845, and what evil protection caused in Great Britain 
Ireland escaped, 39764-7. — The tariff should be an 
elastic one, 39768-9. — Agricultural industries would 
result from a modified form of protection, and capital 
would be attracted ; England and Ireland would 
benefit equally, 39772-4. — The state of Ireland between 
1849 and 1881, after the big famine, when great 
emigrations took place, was the state to which the 
creation of small uneconomic holdings would bring 
her back, 39666-7. — Ireland was pre-eminently a 
pasturage and dairying country, 39670. 


MacNAMARA, Me. HENRY, V .—continued. 

conditions compulsion was to be on the landlord as 
well ; but the scheme was now changed, the landlord 
being confirmed in his title to his estates when he 
could show title to the property for thirty-three years 
preceding the transfer to the tenant, and having the 
right to all royalties, so that the landlord would get 
a quid pro, quo for the low basis, 39754.— This scheme 
was the basis of the Act of 1903 ; it- contained a 
suggestion of zones, 39755. 

Landlordism. 

Landlords would probably voluntarily give grass- 
lands for relief of congestion, if approached reason- 
ably and offered reasonable rents, 39756. — Holders with 
increased holdings should still remain tenants, 39757-8. 
— So far land purchased for small holdings and actually 
paid for, amounted to no more than a tenth of the 
land in Ireland, 39759. — The purchase process was 
unpleasant for landlords, who got interest for money, 
but had five per cent, to pay on charges, 39760-1. — 
Witness did not see that landlords must necessarily 
part with . their land eventually, 39762. — Resident 
landlords were valuable ; witness himself spent in 
Ehnistymon as much rent as he got from it, 39775.— 
Abolition of existing landlords would mean the rise 
of other landlords, 39776. — Many Irish landlords 
would probably soon leave the country, 39790. 


Mistake to Break dp Best Grazing Lands. 

It was a mistake to break up the best grazing lands ; 
most of the' grass lands in Killilagh were first-class 
fattening lands, 39672-6. — Quality of Killilagh lands 
varied ; witness still had some farms in his hands, 
and divided some of them ; one of 100 acres he let in 
portions — one portion to herdsmen, another to fisher- 
men, another to small farmers, and he kept a portion • 
in his own hands ; the tenants all grazed their 
portions, and derived great benefit, 39676-7.— Govern- 
ment should try experimental farming in each county, 
pay fair rents and rates, and publish a balance sheet ; 
witness would give the land at a fair rent; 
without a fair rent or instalment it would 
not be an experiment, 39677-80.— Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should make the experiment rather 
than the Agricultural Department ; the latter 
"did little in this district, which was dairying and 
grazing rather than agricultural; in the matter of 
judging stock the. people here needed no teaching, 

• 39681-4. Mixed tillage such as Department recom- 
mended would not suit this neighbourhood, as the 
people had lost the habit of tillage, and labour was 
Jacking; Before the famine the neighbourhood was 
tilled; hills about Ennistymon were then tilled; 
witness had tilled some of them himself, but they were 
too steep for ploughing, 39685-6. 

Colonel Tottenham’s Lands. 

Z ol0n f. Tottenham’s lands at 
Olunanaha, which Mr. Considine said were in Colonel 
Tottenham s hands, were all grouseland, 39702 39706 • 
most of them would be unsuitable for enlarging 

mente ^ &1 T° ttenha , m had made great improve® 

ments , he fed cattle m houses in winter, and put 

THv^ Ur6 T~ i th6 -l a u, d ’ , 16 spent much money, and was 
m™ 0 and ^antable ; he did not get a great deal of 
’ and had, witness thought, only two tenants- 
a Da^L^ 8 ** To «enham'I own hands! 
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Re-afforestation. 

Re-afforesting would afford needed shelter against 
Atlantic gales, 39686. — It was difficult, but not im- 
possible to grow trees in this district; witness had 
made experiments ; one plot seventeen years' old, in 
an exposed place, was satisfactory for shelter and 
small game covers, 39687-9.— It was on good loamy 
soil, rather low-lying, 39692-3.— Mixed wood was 
planted; elder was the best to nurse, 39694.— One 
side was wind-blown ; a screen should always be put 
up, and planting done within it, 39690-1.— There was 
a good deal of moisture, but the land got very dry, 
39695. — It would be a great benefit if Government 
planted trees along public roads, renting the land for 
a number of years, paying occupiers a bonus for 
maintaining trees, ana giving landlords a percentage 
on timber sold ; there should not be a new board for 
forestry, but some existing Department should super- 
intend the work ; re-afforesting would eventually pay ; 
one county should be taken at a time; land along 
road-side should be taken indiscriminately that no 
one might complain, 39695-8, 39700.— Roads: would 
thus have agreeable shelter for cycling and motoring, 
but they would remain wet longer, 39699.— Re- 
afforesting should not be on a large scale, but planting 
along the roadside would accustom people to trees, to 
which at present they objected, 39702. 

O’LOUGHLIN, Mr.. DANIEL. 

See pp. 174-7. 

Nature op Witness’s Evidence. 
ca^.+i 1658 Tdsdoonvaroa, and was repre- 

'^ ‘7 the Ballyvaughan district ,and the Sam 
Suctten^OM^ 6 A ^ ic , ulture and Technical In- 

hffw, 3 ?f° 4 i.'~ Hls evldetlce dealt with the coast 
from Cohff J t0 A A ,PO lnfc separating Ballyvaughan 
in pJffru’ and aJso „ wlth decrease of population 
in bounty Clare generally, 39808. 

Decline in Population in Clare. 

™ 8 2®, MO; to 1987 
“ T „ ' lf to? tWense continued at this rate 
W-otoM agriculture or 
39m '* T ■ “ w” 7 tomunerutive toiuT impossible, 
SmsT nfZ'TT T* P p tooipan r to America, to 
ome extent to Canada and Australia, 39809-10. 

CoHOHSiroH ran Latin ATarnaniE job its Rbmhb 

123 bS Di ™ion torn were 311 ratings, 

126 botweeh £4 and Si 
£4 and f/vH-to ^ ratings, sixty-seven being under 

,and - *io.; ■» Kins 

one Seen S'ai?llo“?i8 nd , et t u £ ‘ 1 »™it r 
Killilagh ij* , 118 of these holdings' ift 

MlSlt 6 £ al . Ued at under £2 lOi. each; irt 
rsanyvaughan Uiuon over 200 holdings were rated 
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O’LOUGHLIN, Mr. DANIEL. — continued. 

at and under £4 and 200 ratings between £4 and 
£10 ; the largest number of these holdings were on 
the sea coast : in Abbey, fifty-one ; in Drumquin, 
©ighty ; in Killilagh, sixty-one; in Derreen, eleven, 
were rated rated under £4; in Abbey four were 
valued between £5 and £10, in Drumquin forty-five, 
in Killilagh forty-four, in Derreen fourteen ; conges- 
tion in these cases was real, but could be dealt with 
by enlarging small holdings; in Killilagh Parish 
there was a large tract of untenanted land, some of 
it held on the eleven months’ system and some being 
residential entirely; this could be distributed, first 
to persons having no land, or only a small portion 
of land appurtenant to their houses, and afterwards 
to small holders, 30810-1. — All could not be provided 
for out of untenanted land, but many could, 39825-7. 
—The land available for redistribution was not all 
fit for tillage, 39828-9. — The small occupiers, who 
ranked as labourers, had the first claim to land, as 
they and their sons did most of the work of the 
county, 39811-4. — There was no distinct labouring 
class, but men without land had to labour, 39815-7. — 
Demand for labourers was less than the supply, be- 
cause labour was expensive, 30818. — If land were 
given to small holders the supply of labour would 
not cease ; where there was congestion the small 
holder was always the chief source of labour, 39820. — 
The grass lands that should be divided were mostly 
near the homes of small farmers, so that in most 
cases the holdings could be conveniently enlarged, 
39821-2.— The land should be used for enlargement of 
present holdings, not for migration, 39823.— Land- 
lords should be compensated for the grass lands, 
39824. — This increase of holdings would arrest emi- 
gration, 39830-1. — The holdings would be a source of 
employment, 39832. — Others besides farmers had a 
difficulty in getting hands , a t present, 39833.— All the 
^ast line of Clare should be scheduled as congested ; 
if their present holdings could not he enlarged many 
farmers would be willing to migrate inland, 39900-2. 
—There was much untenanted land in Eallyvaughan 
Union let partly on the eleven months’ system ; owners 
probably be willing to sell for a fair price, 
39902-4.— -Farms were let on eleven months’ system 
because their value varied from year to year ; pay- 
; sometimes made in advance, 30906-7.— If 


ment ’ _ _ 

farms were purdiased payment would have to be made 
m advance, 30908. — Eleven months’ system was in- 
troduced - by landlords because under Land Acts they 
would otherwise have to serve twelve or six months’ 
notice if they wanted to get up lands, 39009. 

Fisheries. 

Fisheries needed development which would relieve 
congestion; Clare County Council and Ennistymon 
e , ac , 1 . vote d £150 towards erection of a pier 
at Ballaghahne, -and Department offered £1,200, but 
it was found that under a Grand Jury law of 1836 
the county coukl not contribute to a pier costing 
more than £450, 39833-5.- -Eallyvaughan oyster 
fishery m.glit be made very valuable ; only two 
banks were worked at present, one being Burren 
b /- a Bmited company, principally 
from Dublin, which last year raised £640 worth of 
oysters for sale m Dublin, 39835-9, 39844-6.— The 
company bought seedling oysters from Connemara 
and put them down to fatten; experiments with 
spat had been made, 39840-3.— Mr. MacNamara 
mvned about 200 acres of oyster beds, which were not 
worked at all now, but were very profitable tliirtv 
Were ^ abound off 

. coas *’ but Clare fishermen fished between Clare 

aar^Wl 1 rS™ ’ a feW g ,° ing as far “ island ; 
Uare had little accommodation for boats, and the 
men s methods were primitive, 39853-8.— Small har- 
bours existed at Miltown .and Carrigaholt ; fish was 

hotels obS n S°^t r 1 m ?™t T ’ and Lisdoonvama 
hotels obtamed it from Grimsby, 39859.— There was 

H kai 'w r °» Arran Island, but the fishing popula- 

n 1 tlte <1Sa ? P l ared ’ 30 86O-2— Apparently there 

i l, a shelter harbour at Eallyvaughan; in Bal- 

but^Tnle^St 100 f Pe °,P le lived by 'fishing, 

wiu ^3**” facilities were provided fishing 

eeTte °^ aSe ’ ^ 863 ;- F, slung would pay if men could 
f®? -*° sea and . return in safety, 39864, 39871.— The 
hS ^at= P S^ wa «. formerly large, and must have 
kad boats, 39865-6.— Fishing had declined gradually ; 


O’LOUGHLIN, Mr. DANIEL — continued: 

people now had better land, and tilled it, going occa : 
sionally to fish, 39869. — With better facilities the- 
fishing population would *eturn, 39870. 

Quarries. 

Quarries had for fifteen years given employment 
which alone prevented the population of Lisdoom" 
vama and Ennistymon from disappearing almost 
altogether, 39872. — About 200 persons were em- 
ployed in two quarries throughout the year, the 
district benefiting to amount of £350 per week, 
39873. — Quarries were confined to one district, 39874*. 
— The quarries had financial difficulties ; ' if these 
were overcome the district would derive a large in- 
come from this source, 39875-6. 

Cottage Industries. 

Cottage industries were chiefly needed in Bally- 
vaughan district and electoral divisions of Drumquin 
and also in Killanin, where the large farms of un- 
tenanted land available could not profitably be di- 
vided, as the soil was not arable and the holding^ 
were large and sparsely watered, 39877. — Hand loom 
weaving for men, and embroidery for girls, might be- 
introduced, and produce- good profits, 39878, 30882-3. 
— No such industry had previously existed ip Clare, 
except knitting, which had been successful at Ennis, 
39879, 39884, 39886. — It was carried on by private 
capitalists ; County Committee’s contribution to- 
training of girls was to be withdrawn, as the work- 
was on a profitable basis ; it employed forty hands, 
39887-90. — There were plenty of sheep for a woollen 
industry, 39880-1. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Agriculture had done little in this-, 
neighbourhood except regarding cattle ; witness dis- 
approved of the method of marking certain bulls as 
premium bulls before purchase, as the value of the 
premium was always added to the price of the bull, 
so that the seller, not the buyer, really pocketed the 
premium, 39885, 39891-8. — Farmers might -get more 
than one premium, 39899. — The indiscriminate ser- 
vice of cows did not improve the breed of cattle. 


CASEY, Mr. PATRICK. 

See pp. 177-8. 

Kuan and Kilkeedy Parishes. 

Ruan and Kilkeedy Parishes contained 270 fami- 
lies, at total valuation of £836 2s., an average cf 
£3 2s. per family ; only 159 of these occupiers were 
over £10 valuation ; there were nineteen grass farms 
held by outsiders from Limerick, etc., and eleven 
faarms held on the eleven months’ system ; three 
farms were partly derelict, the local people having 
taken measures to prevent outsiders from occupying 
them, 39911-2, 39917, 39920— Ruan and Kilkeedy 
were witlnn eight miles of Ennis, between Ennis anil 
Ennistymon, 39914-5— In the rest of Corofin Union, 
outside these parishes, the farms were nearly all 
Held by outsiders on ele%-en months’ system; they had 
a total valuation of £2,174 10s.. 39915—' The land's 
.held on eleven months’ system could be easily 
they we ™ among the best in the county, 

■■ y J V ! re IU ; ar the pma11 spiers’ holdings, 
and sufficient to enlarge all holdings needing en- 
largement 39918-9, 39935— Only her<fs and dels re- 
sided on them i ; the tenants were graziers living at 
a distance, 39921-2, 39932-4— These farms werehsc-d 
for grazing sheep and cattle, but would be suitable 
for agriculture, 30923-4— Owners would probablv l>e 
w u lUl PS to sell at a fair price, 39927— The land 
should be acquired for enlarging small holdings, 
of tins land was evicted land, 39930 — 
Jf small occupiers had their holdings enlarged they - 
would probably till a great deal of their land 39931. 

Drainage. 

Drains were needed, as 400 acres of land were 
drowned for about ten months in the year ; Colonel 
bynge, a former owner, took steps to drain it! but 
his successor stopped the work, probably from lack 
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of funds, 39035-42, 39944-5.— The flooded portion ex- 
tended over two miles, 39952. — The river flooding it 
had no name ; it flowed from Ballyoalldgan Lake 
into the Fergus River, 39937, 39953-6. — 'Some of the 
land was out for meadow and some held in com- 
monage, 39957. — This drainage question had been 
placed before .the County Council, 39946, 39950. — 
'Hie case had not been placed before Drainage Com- 
mission, though Drainage Commission’s report would 
apply to it, 39958-9. 


BROWNE, Ma. ERNEST. 


Sec pp. 178-82. 

Experience or Witness. 

Division of land into small economic holdings in 
order to retain labour in the country, and how to 
obtain the land was subject of witness’s evidence, 
39961. — Witness had an estate in Clare, and was 
agent for several estates, 39962. — He had farmed 
about 2,000 acres for twnty-three years in five 
counties, 39963. — He had about fifty Irish acres 
under tillage ; three Irish acres equalled five English 
acres, 39964-5. — Witness’s experience was all in 
Munster, 39968. 

Land insufficiently worked. 

Congestion was a source of great discontent in 
Ireland; it could be removed, 40085-6. — Land should 
be taken away from owners who did not work it 
properly and sufficient labour employed to bring it 
up to its full carrying power ; such owners were 
robbing the country of its taxable capacity ; they 
should be compensated ; if such forfeiture were pos- 
sible owners would probably employ more labour ; 
at present they employed labourers as little as 
possible, 40014-5, 40037, 40088-90. — Large tracts of 
land not at present yielding all they might were 
by nature best fitted for tillage, which should be 
done in rotation, and could be done efficiently only 
by the small man ; a man with 100 acres who kept 
four labourers and three horses, could till twelve 
to fifteen acres well; if a 400-acre man kept three 
men, or a herdsman and two dogs, most of the land 
must return to moss if it were like tillage land ; 
tillage and sub-soiling could only be done by the 
small man and his family, who should be given a 
fair inducement to stay in the country, 40016-8.— 
Enlargement of small uneconomic holdings would 
£ lve a “ °£ tlefc in Ireland for labour of holders’ fami- 
lies, 40027, 40035-6. 


Objection to Breaking up Fattening Lands. 
Economic holdings should be created, especially 
where large holdings were surrounded by small un- 
economic holdings and where those large holdings 
were suitable for mixed farming; more tillage was 
W.!, j a «ening tod should not 
be divided into small holdings, as it was too heavy 
tor tillage, and was needed to finish cattle by graz- 
knd “ itabk <» 

Lands specially fitted for Fattening or Tillage. 

There was heavy land in Limerick and Meath- 
£^™rVi aS 4.T- re llm ?« tone and a heavier soil in 
Limenck; tilling could succeed only on the fringes 
•of these lauds, not on the fattening portion; daJy! 
mg land was a rich land which required more suh 
39969 70 r" i h - 6a T7 clay than fattening land, 
;n! i^~ Ge0l ° g , 1Cal , ly ’ certain lands were fatten- 
39971 3 Sf av K y deep soil with iimestone, 

thoTS 1 * 1 - 1 ? l>»d “te turned down” with 

W^asJsf£w4 

■two statute acres, would constitute!’ that “ forty 
d» g in Munster, 39984-5. STshS 


BROWNE, Mr. ERNEST .— cont in ued. 

be fifty or one hundred Irish acres; 500 Irish acres 
would be best; witness himself would give £3 an 
acre for fattening land, 39986-7. — There was fatten- 
ing land in the Golden Vein, County Limerick, and 
in Meath, and Kildare, and a little also in Clare, 
39988-9.— None of the Golden Vein land was suit- 
able for tilling except here and there on the fringes, 
39990-1, 39993.— For the last twenty-five years only 
a hundreth part of the Golden Vein land had been 
tilled; it might have been tilled by the spade before 
then when Irish people lived on potatoes and milk, 
39992, 39994. — At that time wheat was grown and 
ran out the land; wheat land was stiff clay, barley 
land more friable; wheat land would not grow grass 
well, and eighty years ago was burned for lack of 
manure, a system whose injurious effects were still 
apparent, 39995-6. 


Proportion of Holding that should be Tilled. 

A man with twenty-five Irish acres could support 
himself and his family decently with ten cows, 
winter and summer ; he should feed the cows in 
winter and keep six acres under tillage, that is, sown 
with roots and oats, 39998-9, 40001-2, 40013. — He 
should have a root crop of 2' s acres and turnips and 
mangels, 2-J, acres in potatoes, and the balance in 
oats, which would be a meadow the following, year; 
if all the land were tillage land it should all sub- 
mit to this rotation every ten or twelve years, 
40003-5. — A good deal of the land would always be 
under grass; if all the land were not tillage ten 
cows would provide sufficient manure to top-dress 
the meadow land, 40006.— The cows would be dairy 
cows; in winter they would be in stalls at night 
and out in the day ; from 10th Mav to 20th Novem- 
ber they would be always out, 40007-9.— Hay would 
be given them in winteT ; tillage provided better food 
for cattle in winter, but many men owned forty or 
fifty cows without half an acre of tillage, 40010.— 
email farmers tilled a suitable quantity of land in 
proper rotation in parts of County Limerick, Pallas- 
kenry and up to New Tipperary, where the land 
was tillage land, and in King’s County, where it 
was barley land, and in Kilkenny and Queen’s 
County, 40019.— Tins was not the cast' in Clare, 
though tillage was better in Clare than in some 
parts of Limerick, 40020.— Twenty-five-acre holders 
™ yS c th ®, land better than other holders, 

4002.1.— Most of Clare and Limerick Counties were 
under grass, 40024.— The farms averaged fifty acres, 
ut much was rocky, much bog ; acreage was iio guide 
to the farm’s value, 40025-6. 

Agricultural Instruction. 

m*'! 1 holdings had teen enlarged a system o £ 
general instruction in agriculture would be an ad- 
tMs mnpa' 9 generation would probably see 

should Kc +’ 'vli. J ** c [ unca ^ knowledge of farming 
sWtlS *1° b0y8 ’ 40030-1.— With proper in- 

t2:° n 400?2 e tU tiU prop<?v,y WW in- 


‘ n lOHrtuurr r arm. 


farms bl wnnW ’ ° r ? pnze system for well-kept 
meirt htuma aro “ se , int « re ®t in work, but Govern- 
evicted b t^Lt W0Ul N b ^. J better > 40029.— Witness had 
uerhT ,i Wh ,° J lA not treat tbeir farm pro- 

p rly, nearly all of these were now back. 

Slowness of Estates Commissioners in dealing 

WITH CASES OF EVICTED TENANTS. 

JtT 3 t „ h *,i,t reta l 1,ed b f fore Estates Commissioners 
wiSi, -*2? . CT,ctBd f "ms; in otter cases 

miStenei d ™ ttnants wrote to Estates Com- 

were slow in tbe hut the Commissioners 

tte s' Asrsss 

I let 2£ 

ings lirin g ° n th eir hold- 

8 » — It the estates were snlrl these rein- 

and toSd a SvTlf * in Same Position aTothers 
had had « “ me P rice > 40043-4. — W itness 

sioners over a tenante^h^h Estates Commis- 

witness wished to 
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BROWNE, Mr. ERNEST. — continued. 

a reduced rent of £24 a year and buy at 25 years’ 
purchase as a second term tenant ; Estates Commis- 
sioners were applied to for a grant, and sent an in- 
spector, who required the rent to be further lowered; 
when everything was arranged the Commissioners 
said they would give only 23 years’ purchase, to 
which witness agreed ; finally when the tenant came 
in there was delay about the promised grant for 
stock and implements ; witness would never deal 
with Estates Commissioners again, 40045-6. — In two 
other cases the Estates Commissioners had placed 
witness in an awkward position, 40046-7. — In deal- 
ing with the Commissioners delays were constant, 
40049. 

Terms op Purchase. 

In the Land Conference Report it was agreed by 
the members, Messrs. Redmond and O’Brien, Colonel 
Everard and Lord Dunraven, that it be first at 21^ 
years if zones were done away with, 40050. — Witness 
agreed with this report as eminently fair, 40054, 
40057-8. — Lands were sold at 18 and 19 years’ pur- 
chase under Ashbourne Act, but the rents were first 
term, and 4£ per cent, interest was paid; interest 
was now 3£ and tenants all second term; many of 
the estates formerly sold were encumbered and were 
sold for mortgages, the owner having no real interest, 
40054-5. — If 18 years' purchase represented the Land 
Conference settlement witness would not agree with 
that settlement ; in recommendations of the Land 
Conference it meant 6s. in the pound on first term 
rents, 40059. — Under the last Act the tenant could, 
not be asked to pay 27 or 28 years’ purchase, nor 
could the landlord accept much less because his second 
term income would be reduced, 40060. — The bonus 
was brought in to make up the difference, and there 
were certain advantages to the landlord in legal ex- 
penses and the re-purchasing of land ; the re-purchas- 
ing seldom took place, 40061-3. — In the case of pur- 
chases by the Congested Districts Board zones did not 
apply, 40064.— Witness himself had never dealt with 
Congested Districts Board, but had always heard 
them praised ; he himself had the selling of 27 estates, 
13 were sold, 21 and 24 years’ purchase being the 
average price, and under that price the landlord lost 
from 12 to 15 per cent, of his present second term 
gross income, while the tenant got 4s. 6 d. in the pound 
on his second term rental, 40065. — This was fair, as 
the 21 and 24 years’ purchase at 3£ per cent., the 
most at which a trustee could invest, would bring in 
about the present income, 40066-8. — An investment 
at 4 per cent, would not give a better security than 
Irish land; the latter would improve, 40069. — Pur- 
chase money of Irish estates was generally paid to 
trustees, most of the land being settled property, 
40070-3. * F 

Rents in Great Britain and Ireland. 

English lands had lower rents than Irish in two 
or three counties only, 40075. — The returns in Eng- 
land were about 38 per cent, in the last 25 years ; in 
Ireland about 46, and now another 20 was being ob- 
tained on the purchase money, 40076. — English and 
Irish acres were different ; official returns were not in 
Irish acres, 40077-8.— In Surrey and Forfarshire 
higher rents were paid than in Ireland, 40078. — Eng- 
lish and Scotch tenants had the value of improve- 
ments, 40079. 


GLYNN, Rev. P. 

See pp. 183-92. 

Definition of Congestion. 

Definition of congestion under Act of 1891 was that 
valuation per head of whole population of electoral 
division and one-fifth of county must be below 30s. ; 
result was, Clare was not scheduled, as, though popu- 
lation of certain divisions had less than 30s. per 
head valuation, they did not reach 20 per cent, of 
population of county, 40092-3, 40101.— Any electoral 
division where 50 per cent, of holdings were of valua- 
tion of less than 30s. per head should be scheduled ; 
county should not be taken into account, 40095, 
40097, 40103-4, 40130, 40262, 40267-8.— Such a defi- 
nition an advantage to sraall holders, 40105-6. — 
People would be taken as tUy were found on definite 
holdings, 40269-70. — In Kilkee Electoral Division 


GLYNN, Rev. P. — continued. 

209 people of £4 valuation and under, 116 of £4 to 
£10, 165 over £10 ; if the whole were taken, valua- 
tion would be more than 30s. per head, therefore only 
50 per cent, of population should be taken ; 20s. per 
head valuation might be enough, 40095. — Where 
there were large ranches valuation of county would 
never be 30s. per head, although in some districts 
one-fifth of population 'had no higher valuation, 
40097. — Duty of varying areas, where necessary, 
might be left to body like thS Board, 40107-8. 


Scheduling of Co. Clare Proposed 
Co. Clare originally not scheduled at all ; on pass- 
ing of Local Government Act a scheduled portion of 
Galway was transferred to Clare, 40099-100A. — Areas 
of West Clare should be scheduled, and people trans- 
ferred from uneconomic holdings 1x> ranches, 40093. — 
Unintelligible that it was not done before ; only ac- 
counted for by member for Clare being more inte- 
rested in Mashonaland than Ireland, 40132. — Wit- 
ness’s definition of congestion applied to nearly aE 
Kilrush. and Ennistymon Unions, 40263. 


Emigration. 

Decrease in population of Clare between 1891 and 
1901 was 11'2 per cent., 20 per cent, in one elec- 
toral division, and in another 15 per cent, in seventy- 
years, 40092. — Four electoral divisions in Kilrush 
district with valuation of 30s. per head in 1901 ; 
since then population had fallen 11*2 per cent., 
40096. — Places like Clare would soon be void of popu- 
lation unless something were done ; population in 
1841 286,523, in 1901 only 112,159 ; young people 
emigrated at rate of 1,500 a year, so that population 
was now only about 100,000 ; county had lost 
143,649 persons hy emigration since 1851, 40108-10. — 
In a townland near Kilkee population had fallen 35 
per cent, between 1891 and 1901 through emigration, 
40249. — Lack of means of Eving the cause of emigra- 
tion, not restless Irish spirit, 40111. — If whole families 
went there would be some hope for country, but able- 
bodied emigrated, leaving old and cripples at home; 
increase of lunacy a result of least fitted remaining at 
home, 40112. — At famine time people had free passes, 
and emigrated en masse ; since 1851 individuals 
went, 40113. — Total number of emigrants from Ire- 
land 35,000 a year, 40114-5. — Emigration to small 
extent would always take place, 40115a. — But 
this was not emigration ; it was blood-letting, 
40116. — Population decreasing steadily, 143,649 per- 
sons out of 200,000 in fifty-seven years ; in ClaTe, 
with healthy air and big families, it would have 
trebled in same time but for emigration, 40117. — 
Less emigration from Large holdings than from 
small, 40265. — No objection to it if population were 
kept up to numbers county could reasonably support, 
40118. — Witness objected- not only to wholesale emi- 
gration but to ineffectual remedies; useless to tell 
people to stay at home unless employment were pro- 
vided for them ; Commission should find out remedy 
and apply it ; country was being weakened and pau- 
perised ; inmates of workhouses increasing as popu- 
lation decreasing ; Kilrush and Ennistymon Unions 
illustrations of this, 40119. 


Kilrush Union. 

Valuation of Kilrush Union was £53,807 ; popu- 
lation in 1901, 28,734 ; valuation per head of popu- 
lation little more than £1 17*. ; in following six di- 
visions valuation per head was £1 10*. and under, 
viz. : — Doonbeg, Dromellihy, Knocknaboley, Einagli, 
Cahermurphy, Glen-more, these not being the poorest 
divisions in Union, 40119.— In Kilkee Electoral Di- 
vision there were 209 ratings of £4 valuation and 
under, 116 between £4 and £10, 165 over £10 ; in 
Kidard Division there were thirty-one occupiers 
under £4 valuation, thirty -two under £10 ; in Clona- 
drum Division there were thirty-four occupiers under 
£4, sixty-one between £4 and £10 ; in Kilballyowen 
forty-five under £4, sixty-one between £4 and £10, 
sixty-five over £10 ; in Moyarta Division seventy- 
six under £4, thirty between £4 and £10 ; forty- 
one over £10 ; in Rahma Division seventy-six under 
£4, fifty-eight between £4 and £10, 40129. — Few di- 
visions in Union that might not f airly be scheduled ; 

H 
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vast number of uneconomic holdings, few employers 
of lab out ; therefore much emigration; family could 
not be reared on £4 or even £10 holdings ; m 1902 
one person out of every nine received poor relief ; 
Eilrush Poor Law Board spent on outdoor relief Is. 
2 d. in the £ on valuation, total expenditure 2s. 3d. 
in the £, 40130.— Such had been the state of things 
for past ten years ; considering decrease of population, 
number receiving relief was relatively increasing, 
40131. 

Ennistymon Union. 

Valuation per head iu Ennistymon Union was 
about £2, poor rate was as high as in Eilrush, valua- 
tion in Ckmanaba and Fermoyle Electoral Divi- 
sions under 30a. per head of population ; in Moy Di- 
vision there were 123 ratings under £4, 126 between 
£4 and £10; in Miltown-Malbay, excluding houses 
in town, there were 128 ratings under £4, 119 be- 
tween £4 and £10 ; in Ballysteen 173 under £4, 108 
between £4 and £10; division of Killilagh remark- 
able ; there were 125 ratings under £4 ; seventy-one 
under £10, while there were 900 acres iu neighbour- 
hood belonging to Mr. M'Namara, who was anxious 
to sell for relief of congestion, 40131, 40156.— People 
ought to give reasonable price ; in Killespuglenane 
there were fifty-nine ratings under £4, fifty-three, be- 
tween £4 and £10; in Ballyea, out of 200 ratings 
fifty -one were under £4, eighty under £10 ; in Bal- 
lagh there were 138 ratings, valuation £957 13s., 
forty-seven under £4, seventy-one between £4 and 
£10 ; valuation of .Clooney £1,168 16s., 125 ratings, 
thirty-one under £4, fifty between £4 and £10, 
40132. 


Valuation of Holdings and Value of Land. 

Valuation in some of the electoral divisions inor- 
dinately high, because at time of valuation state of 
civilisation, was high, price of com good, and labour 
of the 'best kind cheap ; witness’s parish suffered from 
high valuation ; Commissioners know little about 
land, and regulated rent by valuation, 40119, 40120-1. 
—Land in parish good for com growing in 1847 and 
1848.— Grew twice as much then as now, because it 
was tilled with a spade ; ploughing nowadays was 
only scratching ; people had burned laud and mined 
it ; yet valuation remained the same, 40119, 40123-5. 
—In district of that kind; people were paying, with 
poor rate, road rate, and railway rate, 12s. or 15s. 
an acre for land worth only 7s. or 6s. ; in question 
of purchase landlord looked to rent fixed by Commis- 
sioners on valuation, 40110. — During negotiations for 
sale of estate in witness’s parish agent had said 
rents were 30 per cent, below valuation, and tenants 
dare not go into court for fear of their rents being 
raised ; rents on that small estate of £200 a year 
were £800 in arrears ; witness would rather pay 30s. 
an acre for land than, get it for nothing, 40121. 

Cause of Deterioration. 

Three causes of deterioration of land were — Want 
of spade labour on account of absence of cheap labour, 
which was formerly abundant, burning of land, and 
crops having been taken out in quick succession with- 
out manuring, 40122-9. — Two classes of persons in 
urgent reed of improvement, fishermen, and farmers 
under £10 valuation, 40132. 


Fishermen. 

Three hundred fishermen on Clare coast ; many had 
other employment, were small farmers or labourers ; 
also collected seaweed for kelp ; women sold Carri- 
geen moss, 40132. — Witness thought if men were 
trained they would take to deep-sea fishing, but not 
unless, 40142. — Young men might be induced to fol- 
low fish out to sea ; old ones would not so ; they had 
always lived in canoes, 40173. 


Seaweed. 

Royalty on seaweed paid .to owners of strand a 
hardship ; men endangered their lives to get sea- 
weed, and used to make dried weed into three cocks, 
or® of which went to owner of strand ; improvement 
m that respect now, 40132.— Foreshore belonged to 
Crown, except where there was a charter saying 
Crown gave it away ; in some places it was free where 
landlord had no charter; but in other places land- 
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lord had established custom of royalty for 200 years, 
and people were too poor to contest right, 40133-9. — 
More a question of foreshore than carrying kelp 
through man’s land ; Mr. Brew’s claim had been 
fought and reduced to one-third instead of half, 
40140. — If drift weed could be cut at sea and taken 
to another port it would be all right ; but it could 
not be spread on foreshore to dry without paying 
royalty, 40141-2. 

Landing Places. 

Landing places required ; pier needed at Ballaglia- 
line, for which Department and County Council had 
promised grant ; creek at Golocamoveen dangerous ; 
Department promised grant to improve it six years 
ago ; nothing done yet ; witness wrote to Department 
about it, but they denied having made grant, 40142. 

Boats. 

Curragjh or canoe the only fishing boat used, ex- 
cept one nobby, 40142. — 'Congested District® Board 
had given nothing to Glare fishermen, .though boat 
had been applied for, 40142a-4. — Four men at Caar- 
rigaholt borrowed money and bought a boat, but were 
not successful ; they paid £140 for nobby and nets, 
40144. — They fished from Carrigaholt down to Fenit, 
and 50 or 60 miles beyond coast, for mackerel ; 300 
caught in one night; sold at only 4s. a hundred, 
40145-7. — They had had boat fifteen months, and 
would persevere with it, 40148-9. 

Middleman’s Profits. 

Middleman made profit on fish on Clare coast; 
fishermen sold at 4s. a hundred ; middleman, sent to 
America and got 12s. to 14s. a hundred for them, 
40149a. — If curing station were established or people 
were helped- they might hold fish for rise in market, 
40150. — More buyers would come and compete if 
fishery were developed 1 ; they used to come when there 
were large takes, 40151. — Now there was sometimes 
only one man, 40152. — There was a railway, but fish 
would be delayed in transfer from narrow to broad 
gauge, 40153. 

Land for Fishermen. 

A few acres of land for fishermen would improve 
their condition; they could get houses built under 
Labourers Act ; habits of thrift necessary, but that 
would follow if their condition were improved ; in 
Ballaghaline people had no plots attached to houses, 
and paid £4 an acre for potato plot for a season; 
adjacent to that Mr. M'Namara had places of 104 
acres, 173 acres, and others. 40153-5.— Every fisher- 
man who worked ought to get an acre or enough to 
keep cow to give milk to children ; land and house 
oould be got compulsorily under Labourers Act ; 
smaller grant of land needed for those who fished all 
the year round, 40168-67. 


Harbours. 

Safe arbour at Liscannor, two miles from Lahinch, 
40168-70. — Kilrush the only other harbour ; fish could 
be sent to Limerick by .boat from there, 40171.— Har- 
bour at Seafield, at Quilty railway station, could be 
made safe with little expense, 40172. 


Remittances from America. 

Small farmer class supplied majority of emigrants, 
their condition needed amelioration most ; 53 per 
cent, of holdings in Clare were under £10 valuation, 
111 'West Clare 70 per cent. ; occupiers reared 
children for America, 'and American money supplied 
their means of livelihood ; side by side with uneco- 
nomic holdings were ranches of hundreds of acres, 
and no human habitation but a herd ; notorious that 
graziers gave no employment, and that ranches ruined 
any town an their neighbourhood ; neither did they 
pay ; yet no sooner did a grazier fail than shopkeeper 
or returned American took over ranch, 40173. 


Acquisition and Distribution of Land for Relief 
of Congestion. 

Duty of State was to take up (1) all grazing lands 
m occupation of owner, (2) surplus lands after occu- 

pi.er was left a holding of £200, 40173, 40247 —£100 
might be enough, . 40173a. — In Glare this would more 
than suffice to give land to raise holdings to £10 
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valuation ; valuation of land in owners’ occupation 
£22,000 ; of land between £200 and £300 valuation 
£30,386 ; 63 owners of valuation of over £200 held land 
valued at over £30,000; if these were each left with 
holding of £200 there would be land for distribution 
of value of £17,786 ; thus land of £40,000 valuation 
would be available to bring small holdings up to £10 
standard ; £53,000 worth of land in Clare ; £40,000 
required to raise uneconomic holdings to £10, 40173a. 
— Margin of £13,000 left for waste lands ; crags could 
be used for grazing sheep, 40174-6. — Whole £40,000 
not needed ; numbers of holders under £10 valuation 
unsuitable for migration; some ne’er-do-wells, some 
would not go ; fishermen would not need to be 
migrated, nor small shopkeepers and carpenters who 
had already means of living, 40176-8. — There would 
also be vacated holdings to add to others, 40179. — 
Large number of people already had holdings of 
£200 valuation ; unless they gave employment or tilled 
one-fifth they should not be allowed more than £100 
valuation ; managing employment useful to com- 
munity ; holdings should not all be one standard, 
40179, 40249. — No one should be allowed to have more 
land than £200 valuation ; if Congested Districts 
Board bought property they should have power to de- 
termine such tenancy, 40247. — Body charged with re- 
lief of congestion should have absolute power, 40180. 
— Estates Commissioners did not perform duties to- 
wards congested estates that they were supposed to 
perform, 40261a. — Where district was scheduled it 
should be obligatory on some authority to take land 
compulsorily for relief of congestion; by this means 
people might be kept at home, 40264. 


School Gardens. 

An acre for a garden should be attached to every 
rural school, 40197, 40200,40206. — One teacher should 
be skilled agriculturist, with diploma for teaching 
agriculture ; be could get it by attending an agri- 
cultural college for six months; ridiculous that chil- 
dren should not be taught agriculture, 40197-7a. — 
If teacher did not attend course at college he would 
teach out of books, and be unable to demonstrate, 
40205. — With practical training farmers would know 
how to till, and its advantages, 40199. — Everything 
now taught in schools weaned children from the land ; 
nominally agriculture taught, but teacher knew 
nothing about it, 40201. — More reality should be at- 
tached to teaching, 40207. 

Demonstration Plots. 

Demonstration plots near the church in each parish 
would be of great advantage, 40197. — Beneficial to have 
plots or farms on peninsula stretching out to Loop 
Head, so as to show results of rotation crops, 40199. — - 
Farmers would adopt tillage if there were farms in 
neighbourhood where they could see its advantages, 
40215, 40220. — Difficult without labour, and labour 
was going out of the country, which was a strong 
reason for doing as witness suggested ; at present 
rate of emigration there would soon be no labour in 
the country, 40216. — Experimental small farms of 
ordinary size better than plots, 40217-8. — They would 
be tilled in best way for locality, 40219. — In King’s 
County and Tipperary, wherever there was a landlord 
who tilled his land, the small farmers around did 
the same ; nothing of the kind done in Clare, 40221. 


Migration. 

No difficulty in inducing people to migrate, except 
the old and unenterprising ; occupiers reluctant to go 
to another county ; plenty of land in Clare itself, 
40180. — There would be no disinclination to move 
from one end of county to another, 40181. — Local 
people’s condition should be improved, before bringing 
in outsider; then they would not object; congestion 
in vicinity of untenanted land should be relieved 
first, then from a distance within the county ; after 
that sons of tenants might be given land, if there 
were any available ; congests from other counties 
would come last ; plenty of land in Clare to provide 
for its congests, 40182-90a. 

Commonage. 

Common grazing would lead to litigation and 
trouble, 40191. — Might be a good thing if people could 
keep from quarrelling ; striping land meant a lot of 
room for fences, • 40191a. — Never any trouble with sheep 
grazing ; 1,500 acres commonage in witness’s parish, 
40192. — Once it was settled what the rights were there 
would be no litigation, 40193.— Trespass meant a good 
deal to people in small holdings in close neighbour- 
hood, and there had been disputes, 40194-5. — Ancient 
custom of common management forgotten, 40196. 

Agricultural Education. 

Agricultural education would greatly improve con- 
dition of occupiers ; Clare was backward, especially 
West Clare ; the few resident landlords farmed as 
badly as tenants ; Department had done nothing ; 
£2,000 a year spent on agricultural and technical 
education, of which Clare got very small proportion ; 
West Clare benefited little by expenditure on bulls 
and stallions ; education in modem methods of agri- 
culture needed ; with improved methods land would 
produce twice as much ; arterial and field drainage 
needed, 40197. 

Spraying. 

After six years’ working of the Department not one- 
fifth of the potatoes sprayed last year, 40197, 40202. 
— Taught people a lesson ; a good deal done this 
year ; price of stuff increased from 22s. to 33s., 40208. 
— People had no machines for spraying, 40209. — Best 
scheme was for priests to take matter up ; witness had 
done so with success ; Agricultural Committee should 
'give bonus for spraying ; it would be educational to 
provide stuff at reduced rate at first, 40210-11. 


Uselessness op Department. 

No country with so much good land and so little 
agriculture as Ireland, 40203. — A cow in a field not 
agriculture, 40204. — Much said about agriculture in 
Ireland with no result, 40202. — Department created to 
encourage and stimulate it, hut had gone on now 
for six years doing no good, except where agriculture 
was already art good stage of progress, 40212-4. 

Loans tor Improvements. 

Want of capital was the cause of many farms not 
being worked to advantage ; State should lend to 
occupiers who had purchased a sum up to one-third 
advance for purchase, at rate of 3£ per cent, for 68£ 
years ; man purchasing holding for £300 would borrow 
£75 for improvements, including drainage ; additional 
interest would be little, and money judiciously ex- 
pended would make holding twice as valuable, and 
payment of instalments of purchase easier, 40221-4. — 
Annuity on £300 would be £9 15s. ; 50 s. added to 
that would give £75, 40225-6. — Tenant had paid £12 
or £13 a year rent ; buying at 21£ years’ purchase, 
with reduction of 6s. in the £, he paid only 9s. 2d. 
annuity, 40227. — As drainage told on land, pressure 
would be relieved at time when it might be difficult 
to pay instalments ; also the tenant got emp'o) menr, 
and was able to improve holding, 40229. — Inspector 
should be employed to see that man did not get any 
money he did not earn, 40230. — State could lend at 
same rate as to purchaser ; people could only borrow 
at prohibitive rate of £6 10s., 40231. — Good policy for 
State to advance money at cheap rate for purchase ; 
better still to advance it to make holding in good 
workable condition, 40232. — Annuity less when holding 
was purchased and improved than present rent, 
40233-6. — Deduction was that rent was enormous, 
40237. — Old system of high rents a factor in producing 
existing condition of country, 40238. 

Prices of Small Holdings. 

Owing to system of purchase within the zones, prices 
paid in poorer districts were excessive ; fair land near 
markets was worth 25 and 27£ years’ purchase ; in- 
ferior land in remote district dear at any price ; yet 
tenants were anxious to buy to get rid of arrears 
and to get the few shillings reduction in the £ ; in 
most cases competent inspector would say holdings wer9 
no security for instalments ; congestion stereotyped 
by sale of small holdings ; slight relief afforded by 
Act of 1903 would not prevent emigration ; Act a 
dead letter in Clare, owing to high prices demanded 
by landlords ; from November, 1903, to March, 1906, 
only £410,554 applied for; average purchase price, 
2 
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exclusive of bonus> was 209 years ; average price 
under Ashbourne and Balfour Acts 15'9 years ; most 
holdings purchased in Clare were uneconomic, and a 
high price was paid for them ; second term tenants 
purchased at 22 '9 years’ purchase, exclusive of bonus : 
their average rent was £10 8s . ; non-judicial tenants 
purchased, without bonus, at 218 years ; their average 
rent was £10 18s., 40239. — Holdings should be made 
economic before being sold, 40240-40z. — Sale of bad 
land a different thing from sale of good land, 40241— 
If land were not security for annuity neither was it 
for rent ; ridiculous for landlord to make no distinc- 
tion, 40242. — Grazier with eleven months’ letting 
could not purchase ; one who was a twelve months’ 
tenant or judicial tenant could ; policy of State was 
that no more than £3,000 could be advanced ; that 
was increased to £5,000, and, under Wyndham Act, to 
£7,000 ; a pity that it was not stated plainly that 
the advance was to cover case of tenants evicted under 
plan of campaign, etc., 40243-4. — Poverty, congestion, 
and grazing all being stereotyped, 40245. — Outrageous 
for public money to be advanced up to £7,000 to 
grazier, 40246. 

Ktlkee. 

A Clare landlord near Kilkee offered to sell to ten- 
ants in 1896 or 1897, for sixteen years’ purchase ; 
after Act of 1903 passed tenants agreed to buy at 
twenty-three years’ purchase ; they backed out ■ of 
offer, and landlord sold to Estates Commissioners at 
twenty-two or more years’ purchase ; sixty fa mili es 
in the four townlands sold; valuation £1 4s. 4 d. per 
head ; in one townland population fell 35 per cent, 
between 1891 and 1901, 40249. — Little grass land in 
West Clare; 300 or 400 acres near Quilty ; in North 
Clare it was all grazing, 40249a.— Chief complaint was 
that Estates Commissioners should agree to such a 
sale, 40249a-51. — Inspector saw it and declared it value 
for money, 40252-2a.— Body like Congested Districts 
Board should deal with such an estate before it was 
sold ; buying land at a distance and transferring some 
of the uneconomic people, while their holdings could 
be amongst remainder, 40253-5. — If emigration were 
to be stopped, sale of uneconomic holdings must cease 
40261.— Board or some body should improve land 
which was in derelict condition befoer giv ing it to 
people, 40255. 

Carrigaholt. 

Same . landlord had estate in Carrigaholt, with 
?r,o> Uant ^ ty °, f cut - awa y b »g; purchase negotiated in 
1904, when he promised bog to tenants to enlarge 
holdings ; negotiations fell through ; bog sold to ten- 
ants on. other estates as punishment; so tenants 
alleged if they had agreed to terms of twenty-three 
years purchase sale would have gone through ; twenty 
or more tenants on estate, with valuless holdings of 
few acres of cut-away bog, for which they paid £2 
a year ; occupiers lived by sale of turf and money 

would last only two years, and then there would be 
no security for annuities, 40261. 

Increase in Price op Land since Act op 1903. 

3and went VP automatically after passing 
of 1903 > because it could not be purchased undef 
v* W? f ?™f’ or exce P t within Z( > ne s; at same time 
value of land was going down, 40257-9— Landlord 
argued second term tenant should pay more, as he had 
been into court and got reduction ; reply to that was 
wa 5 8 lven as land was worth no more, 40260. 
years’ purchase should follow current 
t j ’•/ 1 1Ce n Clare bad gone up five years’ purchase 
and if bonus were added, and if payment of legal ex’ 
penses were counted, nine years’ JuLhase; disputabk 
”“ ld “» bl * Of taaS 
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sometimes when market was glutted fish realised less 
than cost of freight, 40274-8. — Rates for fresh fish 
were 3s. a hundred) from Kilkee to Dublin ; reduction 
to Is. 6 d. would he a help, 40279. — No special cheap 
rates for fish in Ireland ; towns divided into zones ■ 
all within zone paid same rate; reduction of rate 
would help both fishermen and middlemen ; expense 
of freight recoiled on fishermen, 40280-3. — Middleman 
sometimes lost heavily, but as a rule he had profit 
40285. — No fish bought for last three months, 40287- 
Mackerel came from Miltown-Malbay to Clare Head 
40288. — That railway had a 'baronial guarantee’ 
which varied according to loss on working ; it was 8 d 
this half-year, 4 d. next, 40289-91— Provision of facb 
lities for carrying fish would be to interest of railway 
company ; they would carry twice as much ; amount 
earned would be more; guarantee less; witness had 
represented .this to manager, who replied rate could 
not he reduced, 40292-5. — Railway should carry fish 
more favourably because they got grant of public 
money to maJce it and to pay dividends, 40296. 

Piers Needed. 

No piers in County dare to land fish in with saili- 
ng 'boats ; at Earragh, within two miiles of Kilkee 
£40 spent on closing gap between two rocks would en- 
able men to fish twice as often as they did ; the 
whole difficulty was getting in and out ; same diffi- 
milty towards Loop Head, 40297-9— Water deep in 
■KiJKee Bay ; breakwater there already ; pier to en- 
able sailing boats to come in and deliver fish oould 
be built there, 40299-301. — Mackerel brought to Kil- 
f* ln was cau & llt the niffbt 'before; 

1,000 or 500 brought as a rule, 40302-3— Average 0 f 
£1 realised on night’s fishing, 40306— Boats °used 
were currachs carrying three or four nets 60 yards 

invnlt; B0 /in7 a | 1 i in8 -r. boat i C0 S ld lbe used without pier, 
40304-5 40316— Pier at Carrigaholt was inland up 
river ; boats discharging there could not fish again 
till following night; too far up river and fromlail- 
way to fish from regularly, 40311, 40315— Lisoannor 
. boats °°uH only come there by 
£* y ? 4031 ,- No P iers ™ Clare where open or deck 
40310. — Nobby or rote toHJ. 
Kfe d ? “ Kilniah, Carrigaholt, or 

Ballyvanghan, 40312-4— On stormy day in summer 
Carrigaholt would he the safest landing ; from there 
40315 KiC n ° nly !' Sh three ni gbts a week, 
on fishiuv h A Slde l ailway and immediately 
h g T d ’. so that men c °nld fish every 
40315 l& ly J p \®!i ther ® would be very useful, 
40315— Harbour could not be built, but pier could, 

Season for Fishing. 

in oil''™ fishing fcetter than spring fishing ; it 
<s “ ri * ta “* i in 1906^«ason 
Christmas, 

Drainage and Reclamation or Bog 

People lived 

plaS^^Sf« U rS r holdings ; advantageous to drain 
wwo’ riS? lnt0 an d enlarge holdings, 

•*«» Sto AtlanS 
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See pp. 192-3. 

Rail wav Rates for Fish. 

Railway rates tor fidh f-rom Kilkee -.ere high ■ 17, 

S/ir«dS h orXfe‘^ * 

tad lor fish from £12 S, 
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See pp. 193-6. 

Ama, Population, Indmtddnnss or Kilbdsh 
Union. 

seTOn r eh^ral°divL^ lra ^ oom P ris ® d twenty- 

24,555, valuation f 4ft 136 ' ] ly9 *«««, population 

follows :^BalInL due^ ; oi ™ on M 

£819 3s u ^ Iardh . 1907, Kilkee, 

19s. at' 1 per cent f™- for 39 Y eaTS 5 Cross, £37 
at 31 per P cont ^ f ^ 30 y0ar l ; M nllogh, £34 2s. 8d. 
at? p««Sfc ^'f 0 i ^vJ eaTS; n Canri ^ llolt , £58 2s. 4d. 
cent. for°^0 ^ J j^ovaoiare, £30 at 3f per 
Burial Ground £l&8 10 s a J^f 79 7s ' 4d y Shanakyle 
'Farrihy Burial Ground ' £ov 1 P r fir ce , nt : for 50 years; 

do rears; L.ho.SSt, £ 
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■cent, for 50 years ; gross total, £4,016 7s. 4d. ; pro- 
posed Kilkee Waterworks loan, £4,000 at 3-£ per cent., 
area of chargeability the dispensary district on valua- 
tion of £11,670 15s. ; probable cost of new labourers’ 
scheme', £29,000 at 3£ per cent. ; total for outdoor re- 
lief, £1,020 ; guarantee of 2 per cent, on £55,000 on 
barony of Moyarta on a valuation of £27,158, toge- 
ther with a county-at-large charge of 2d. in the £ for 
West and South Clare Railways, involving tax of 7 d. 
to 14d. per annum ; there was .a further charge on 
parishes of Killimer, Kilmihill, and part of Kil- 
mnrry M‘ Mahon on guarantee of £5,000, together 
with county-at-large charge, involving tax of 4 d. to 
7 d. in £ on valuation of £11,607 ; portion of barony 
of Ibrickane within union was liable for county-at- 
large charge of 2d. in £ for West and South Clare 
Railways, and for deficiency in guarantee and working 
expenses of West Clare Railway ; 223 holdings in 
union under one acre ; 475 between one and five acres ; 
865 between five and fifteen acres ; 5,671 acres of 
barren mountain land ; 1,104 acres of marsh, 7,437 
acres of turf ; 505 acres of wood ; 12 acres of fallow 
land ; 81,855 acres of grass ; 32,138 acres of tillage ; 
8,775 acres were under water, Toads, and fences, 
40323. 

Fishermen. 

Union extended along Atlantic Coast for thirty 
-miles ; people in divisions of Kilmurry and Clonna- 
drum lived chiefly by fishing ‘and kelp ; they had no 
land attached to houses, and went miles to get con- 
acre lettings ; there was a grass faun in Clonnadrum 
of 383 acres, valuation £205, let for grazing on eleven 
months’ system ; this land should be acquired com- 
ulsorily for relief of congestion ; it could have 'been 
one by Congested Districts Board if district were 
scheduled, 40323, 40324. — Fishermen’s gear of worst 
description ; they had 1 no aid such as ‘was given, in 
scheduled areas, 40323. 

Congestion in District. 

Kilrush Union should be scheduled in order to get 
benefits conferred by Board, 40323, 40393. — Several 
electoral divisions very congested ; people in miserable 
hovels built of sods and .thatched with rushes ; some- 
times ten in a family; area of Dromelihy was 6,472 
acres; valuation £1,848; population 1,335 ; 913 hold- 
ings; townland of Sragh had 1,483 acres, valuation 
£236 10s., with 64 ratings ; there were about 40 
householders in cabins unfit for human habitation ; 
holdings were uneconomic, and the poor people sub- 
sisted on earnings from cutting turf and loading it 
on railway ; holdings once barren bog, reclaimed by 
years of hard labour ; yearly outbreak of worst type 
of fever cost considerable sum to ratepayers ; union 
sunk pump in locality costing £40 ; holding of 393 
acres in locality . belonging to Mr. M. Walsh should 
be purchased and divided; portions of divisions of 
Einagh and Knocknagone were congested ; some of 
the houses were on unsanitary sites, 40323. — Cultiva- 
tion and drainage of barren mountain required, 
40323. * 

Land Purchase. 

Land Act of 1903 no improvement on previous ones ; 
price of land between 1885 and 1903 was 13 to 18£ 
years’ purchase ; since Act of 1903 price was 18 to 
24£ years’, with bonus of three years’ purchase 
added ; few sales in union since Act passed owing to 
high price demanded and landlord’s unwillingness to 
sell ; exorbitant rents of the past the principal cause 
of poverty ; rents had been reduced by Land Court 
by £80 a year on an estate of which the ‘gross rental 
was only £220 ; during 30 years’ tenancy £2,400 had 
been paid by tenants over and above value of hold- 
ings ; much improvement could have been effected by 
tenants with such a sum ; Estates Commissioners 
should inspect all estates sold under Act of 1903 to 
prevent .tenants paying too high price; tenants 
agreed to buy at too high a price in order to escape 
arrears of rent ; land purchase at fair value the first 
step to future prosperity ; direct sale to tenants did 
not improve condition of people, because they had 
no capital ; farmers depended to great extent on 
money from America and elsewhere, 40323. — 'Such an 
institution as Parish Committee would encourage 
people to improve holdings, 40325. 


MESCAL, Mr. MICHAEL — continued. 

Emigration. 

Emigration still continued in union, 40323. 

Creamery. 

Manchester Co-operative Association built four 
principal creameries in union and some auxiliaries; 
company advanced money to farmers at 5 per cent, 
to enable them to buy cows principal and interest 
paid by giving milk to company, the latter keeping 
half price of milk till advance was repaid ; borrowing 
absolutely necessary ; without advances many farmers 
would be without beasts and unable to live, 40323, 
40327, 40384-8. — Company really a private, not a co- 
operative company, 40326, 40382-3. — Efforts had been 
made to start co-operative creamery, but there was 
not enough capital, 40329. — Price of milk 3 £d. to 4d. 
a gallon, 40328. — Separated milk was of the worst 
quality, 40389. — Creamery had been in existence 
seven years at least, 40330. — Its erection had nothing 
to do with diminishing tillage, 40331. 

Tillage. 

Tillage had diminished; it was expensive; would 
only pay a man who had his own labour, 40332-3. 

‘Size of Economic Holding. 

Uneconomic holding should be enlarged to £20 
valuation, which would represent about 40 Irish 
acres in Kilrush Union, where land was poor ; many 
circumstances to be considered ; sometimes more land 
would be required, sometimes less ; measure must be 
■amount man could labour without paying for, 40334- 
44. — Some holdings of five to ten acres could he made 
economic by -addition of five good acres; at any rate 
it would greatly improve holders’ condition, 40390-2. 

Agricultural Committee. 

Agricultural Committee had schemes for poultry- 
keeping, live stock, prizes for farms and itinerant 
instructors, 40345, 40353. — Not much benefit from 
schemes as yet ; they had only been in existence for 
six years ; they would develop later, and some good 
would accrue, 40346-7, 40350, 40360-7. — Assistance 
given to small farmers ; no one excluded, 40351-2. 

Itinerant Instructor. 

Itinerant agricultural instructor started two years 
ago, 40363. — fie gave lectures in school houses on up- 
to-date methods of cultivation, sometimes accom- 
panied by demonstration on agricultural plots, of 
which there were several in the county, 40354-9. — 
No plots in urban area ; nearest one to Kilrush was 
at Moyasta, five miles away, 40348-9. 

Manual Instruction. 

Considerable sum spent on manual instruction, 
which was given at many centres, 40368-70. — Con- 
tinuous instruction not given ; instructor returned 
only after one or two years, when some of his former 
pupils had disappeared, 40371-3. — Only six weeks’ in- 
struction given except in urban areas, which only 
taught use of tools, etc. ; oourse should be longer, 
40374-7. — Usually 24 to 36 pupils in class, 40378. 

Live Stock Schemes. 

Two-thirds nominations in horse-breeding scheme 
devoted to farmers of lower grade ; farmers of higher 
grade contributed to raising of rate, so had to be in- 
cluded in scheme, 40380. 

Rate for Instruction. 

Rate of ^d. in £ raised in County Clare last year 
for agricultural and technical instruction ; • this yeaT 
in £ ; County Council thought themselves justi- 
fied in increasing the rate, no matter how small the 
results, 40380-1. 


CASEY, Mr. G. 

See pp. 196-7. 

Fishermen. 

Witness’s • farm was at Quilty West in Kilrush 
Union ; size, 18 acres freehold, 40395-400. — 
There were 150 fishermen in Quilty, 40409. — Not 
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including families, 40413.’— Most of the men in 

Quilty were, fishermen ; also those for two miles along 
coast at' Seafield and Clonahinahy, 40437-8. — They 
were industrious people, 40439. 

Improvement op Harbour Accommodation. 

Sheds for canoes needed ; harbour very open and 
afforded no shelter; canoes broken every year by 
storms, 40400, ' 40412. — Seafield pier good ; harbour 
shallow and silting up ; money spent on it would be 
lost unless something were done, 40406-8.— Dangerous 
rocks close to pier ; man drowned coming in last year ; 
feasible to cut rocks away and deepen channel, 40410- 
11, 40419, 40430. — There was a built harbour which 
could be made practicable for sail boats and schooners, 
40417-9., — Schooners came in formerly, but could not 
now, 40419.— Seafield was three-quarters of a mile 
from Quilty; 800 barrels of mackerel cured at Sea- 
field last autumn, 40420. — Fishery Inspectors had 
been approached on subject of pier, and . Board of 
Works Inspector came to see it; he said more money 
was wanted to have something done to pier; fisher- 
men’s project considered a good one, 40421-5. — Rail- 
way close to pier, 40426, 40435. 

Boats. 

Canoes were small oar boats covered with canvas ; 
the men fished for mackerel with nets in autumn 
until December, 40401-2, 40403-5, 40431.— Bank for 
ling 15 miles out ; men could go there if they had 
boats, 40431-2.- — About 35 canoes in Quilty, three 
men in each, 40416.— Effort should be made to de- 
velop fishery; Board should give boats and gear, 
40402, 40427. — Sailing boats and steam trawlers re- 
quired, 40419, 40430. — Change of system would be 
great advantage, and men were inclined for it, 40430. 

Nets had to be left out all night because canoes 
could not stay out; nets often drifted from their 
moorings to another shore, 40429.— Fishery had not 
been developed because entrance to harbour was bad, 
4U436. ’ 

Kelp. 

TrSiLi nduS c try n bad t0 want of competition; 

Fairleigh and Co., of Glasgow, the only buyers in 

JJ? C °^? t L y V ? 6y 8up P lied other companies with 
JJJ.P ke P t d °y n prices; only £2 10s. to £3 15s. a 
ton paid now ; £6 to £7 a few years ago, when other 

E P made ?° 441 ' 5 — 700 or 800 tons of 

Kelp made m Quilty district every year, 40444-5 

P^r peopk would no longer be able to make it as it 

500 • kL P JactoS 7 '7?? PUlati0n along shore about 
40444 P f * ^ WOuld P revent their emigrating, 


CLANCY, Rev. JAMES — continued. 

show methods, only results, 40455-7. — Improved 
methods of agriculture all the more important as 
there was no untenanted land in Kilkee or Kilrush 
for relief of congestion, 40476-8. 

Demonstration Farm. 

Demonstration farm would be more instructive than 
plots, but could not be so numerous as they were ex- 
pensive, 40461-4. — Instruction might take place for 
four or five years on one farm, and then farm could 
be sold and inspector could move on to another place ■ 
farm would be of immense advantage, 40465-6. ’ 

Agriculture in Schools. 

Agriculture should be taught in schools; every- 
thing should be done in Ireland to give people proper 
instruction in agriculture, which was almost the sole 
industry, 40467-9, 40519. — Practical demonstration 

and instruction in agriculture should be introduced 
instead of Department’s present schemes, 40485, 
40518. — Schemes of bulls and stallions and poultry 
might be continued, 40486. J 

Market for Produce. 

Market for poultry very important; that part of 
Department’s schemes not so well carried out in 
Clare as elsewhere, 40486.— People dependent on local 
buyers, 40487.— Great market in Kilkee for produce 
such as potatoes, eggs, butter, table vegetables, but 
the people did not attend sufficiently to wants of the 
thousands of visitors that came to Kilkee in July 
August, and September; they should be taught how 
to produce vegetables and place them on market, and 
generally to make best use of land, 40478, 40484.— 
Land poor, and holdings small, but large enough to 
be turned into _ market gardens, 40479-81.— Very 
special demand in Kilkee; even without that tillage 
would be. the best economic use of peninsula going out 
towards Loop Head, 40482-3.-Department or some 
body should help to provide means of transit, and 
• a * Sls t f armers to put produce on market ; good 
rSiT ha Y« “-operation under official of Depart- 
ment by which farmers could bulk produce and put 
1 }° n T rkefc t0 x be « S o ^outage; uneconomic as it was 
done at present, 40484. 

Tillage. 

m e Landg P 01 ^ ^ Ut ,° f tida 8 e because best of the young, 
men were all looking forward to going to America* 
and would not work at home, 40505-6, 40507-9.— Could 


CLANCY, Rev. JAMES. 

See pp. 197-200. 

Department of Agriculture’s Methods 

methods were- radicallv outlay unless 

lecturing without ^ d ; pr , esent ^stem °f 
never have any result, 40450, 40493-5. ^ ^ W ° uld 


Demonstration Plots. 

of ' te . h »™ * plot 

neighbourhood th.t insWor ™ 8 ™ “ 

of plot, under his supervision 10 ’ alld owner 

principal industry „ „ aistrict where it was the 
in other things, 40450 U 4 ° 0494 S instruction 

worked with Department and tooS° C ™ittee 
own neighbourhood; witness in ^ est in their 

Plots under their notice? 40452-4 tS* •<* 

they accepted instructor ’ S Td ea o 7 ^^ repl , led tha * 
letting people see the reLlte but Si??/ plots and 
impossible to let people know t 7 would be 

round; instructor did^ot hold it part^f fag 0 ^^^ 


Cooking — Laundrv. 

404*97-8 WOudd nob attend cooking and laundry classes,. 
Lace. 

i lace scfl ? 01 , had ever been started in Kilkee • a 
SSiK'fSS. »f visitors to Kilkee 

P y favourable to this industry, 40499-500. 

Creameries. 

dW STSSri”™1 g * b,)Urh r J 01 villa S« d ™«! 

when they came wi7h p f°R le Ioiter about 

calves was farmorc’ b n V’ k n ' alleged deterioration of 
milk was not properFood 40501-2!^ ^ Se P alated 

„ _ Fisheries. 

ordinary canoes^thrp 6 ’ ^ Crusheencobbly ; they were 
iuetructiu T’cSS “fiS “ 'fS’ Wesf-Teclmieel 
cured in Norwav arJ needed > . 40469. — Mackerel 
price than tha^f™™ ? th . er countries fetched higher 

were more up-to-date, 40470^l’ Wito^+V ° f S'S 8 ’ 
mackerel caught at TT-llto,* fitness thought the 
who cured if and Yl S °¥ strai g bt to dealers 

fisherman cured them^meR^owlT* ' S °“ etime5 ' 

' Suggestions ecu Imwstmes. 

«pta“Lu‘S teS’commS 7 - , 8l “ ted ?” wrong prin, 
ciple ; bound to fail if no , fc philanthropic prin- 
busmess training, or interest ^n^T™ 8 • them had no ' 
Pay; no use in Gov*™ 7 “ferpnse to make it 

m Government subsidising such - 
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HALPIN, Rev. J. — continued. 


enterprise, 40510, 40512. — If conditions of neighbour- 
hood pointed to likelihood of success of industry 
Government might 'start it on assumption that once 
started it would pay its way, 40512.— Witness knew 
of no industry started on philanthropic grounds that 
had permanently succeeded, 40513, 40616-7. — He had 
heard of success of Foxford tweeds, but that was 
■quite an exception, 40514-5. 


pen: head, 40563-5, 40572. — There were eighteen 
families, and: the holdings were chiefly mountainous, 
the mountain land being used for pasture, and gene- 
rally included in the separate holdings, though per- 
haps in some instances it was held in common, 40563- 
8. — The eighteen families averaged about six mem- 
bers each, 40571. — Gurtaderra was a type of Clon- 
rusker division generally and the country beyond, 


DALY, Me. T. K. 

See pp. 200-1. 

Agricultural Instruction. 

System of lectures and demonstration plots no 
good; people retained nothing that they heard in lec- 
tures; in each parish there should be one central 
school to teach agriculture, where boys of Sixth Stan- 
dard, whose parents could no longer keep them at 
school, should be taught, 40523, 40528. — Funds at 
present devoted to other objects should be given to 
that school, 40524, 40527. — It should not be joined on 
to common school, 40525. — Suggested system of plots 
attached to school not good, as teachers knew nothing 
-of agriculture, and would take long to train, 40526. 

Direct Labour Schemes tor Repair oe Roads. 

Direct labour schemes not carried out properly by 
■County Council; large and small farmers’ sons em- 
ployed instead of labourers, 40529, 40543, 40549. — 
Large farmers’ sons employed to exclusion of men of 
greater need, 40550. — Employment should be given to 
small holders under £5 valuation by lottery, each 
getting a mile section of road, 40529, 40534-5, 
40539-40. — It could be done on contract, those not 
carrying out contract to be debarred from lottery the 
ensuing year, 40530, 40532. — Labourers were at pre- 
sent under County Council, 40531.— Section need not 
be limited to one mile ; State should not interfere, 
40533. — Remuneration would be fixed by County 
Surveyor; prices adopted at present were those of 
last three years of Grand Jury, 40536. — Old prices 
could be retained, 40541.— Work now done by County 
Council, 40542. — It was mostly hired contract labour, 
40544, 40546. — Special staS of overseers employed, 
40545. — Contract labour gave employment to small 
holders ; witness’s system better ; people would be their 
own contractors, and there would be no influence to 
get billets, 40548. — County Council had departed from 
old contract system of Grand Jury for last two years 
on representations being made to them to give em- 
ployment, 40551-5. 


Improvement op Bar at Seafield. 

Channel through bar at Seafield Pier needed im 
provement, 40555. — Seafield was the principal fishiru 
station on west coast of Clare, 11 miles south o' 
Quilty, 40556-7, 40561.— Dangerous rock at entrance 
40557.— -Board of Works inspector recently examinee 
it; nothing done yet; it would not be expensive t< 
remove rock, 40558-9. — Waves struck it on northern 
it recoil of wave struck boat it would sinl 
it, 40560. 


HALPIN, Rev. J. 

See pp. 202-8. 

North-East Clare. 

Wtiness was parish priest of Scariff, 40562.— He 
had written a book on temperance, 40656. — Scariff 
parish was to -a great extent representative of North- 
East Clare ; at was desirable that work of Congested 

• S ^ vi?* 8 .® oar( ^ should be extended to Scariff and 
neighbouring parishes; the northern part of North- 
East Clare was mountainous, principally reclaimed 
mountain, and some of the townlands were certainly 
congested even according to the legal definition; 
some of the holdings could soarcely support the people 
m comfort, even without rent or instalments, 40563. 

Gurtaderra Parish — Valuation, Population. 

Gurtaderra, a parish in Union of Scariff, in elec- 
toral division of Clonrusker, and four or five miles 
from Scariff, had an average - valuation of about 18s. 


Migration. 

Migration either to a neighbouring townland or 
some other part of Ireland would be a remedy for 
congestion in this district, 40575-7. — The people 
would not be unwilling to migrate, 40577-9. 

Purchase of Holdings and Results. 

Purchase of the land by tenants and re-instate- 
ment of evicted tenants were desirable; the people 
seemed incapable of attending to anything but the 
land question till it was settled, 40582. — More than 
half the parish of Soariff had been already bought by 
tenants, some of it under the Act of 1903, and some 
under the Ashbourne Act, 40581-2, 40583-4.— The 
whole Fitzgerald property borderirg on Scariff had 
lately been purchased within the Ashbourne Act at 
about seventeen years’ purchse, the rents being first 
term rents, 40585-7. — About twelve or fifteen years 
ago another property in the townland of Poweragower 
was purchased at fourteen years’ purchase under Ash- 
bourne Act, 40587-8.- — Slince the Act of 1903 the prices 
in many cases had been about 21, 22, and 23 years’ 
purchase, 40589. — Mr. Stacpoole’s land was sold at 
21 or 23 years’ purchase ; there were first and second 
term rents on that, 40590-2.— Purchase of Mr. More- 
land’s estate was not yet complete, the price was 20£ 
and 22| years’ purchase, 40594a — In each of these 
cases the entire estate was sold, 40595. — Mr. Stac- 
poole was not resident in Scairiff Parish, but in the 
case of Mr. Moreland, whose property was at Tam- 
graney, the demesne had been retained ; it was fairly 
large, 40596-9. — The prices quoted were typical of 
those in Glare generally, 40598. — Purchase was fol- 
lowed by immediate improvement in holdings and 
houses ; two holders had received prizes under a 
county scheme for the manner in which their holdings 
were kept, 40599-602. — The purchases resulted in a 
reduction of rent amounting to between 5s. and 6s. 
in the pound, and from that to 7s. or 8s. in the 
pound, 40603, 40605. — The better class of holdings had 
thirty or forty acres, 40604.— One which Dr. O’Don- 
nell had seen and admired was about twenty acres, 
and the reduction would be about £3 to £5, 40600, 
40604. — The principal purchase took place about 
twelve or fourteen years .ago, and there had been a 
decadal reduction dm the meantime, 40606.— Under 
Ashbourne Act there were many advantages to 
tenants, 40607. — Emigration had been affected by 
purchase only to a small extent, 40608, 40620 Re- 

ductions effected in the last twenty- five years, first re- 
ductions in -rent 'and afterwards reductions of pay- 
ment by the purchase, had not had so good a finan- 
cial result as might have been expected, though oc- 
cupiers who had purchased their holdings took a 
greater interest in them .and were more thrifty than 
formerly, .and the appearance of the houses and the 
system of agriculture had improved since purchase, 
40608-9, 40640-1. — The reduction of rent - took place 
about twelve years ago, 40623. — Payments for rent, 
etc., in 1907 were not half what they were before 
1881, but individuals had no more money in the bank 
now than then ; among the causes of this was the 
fall in prices of cattle and farm produce, 40610-7, 
40621-34. — Some of the purchasers now put more 
money into their holdings than formerly, 40618.— 
The improvements did not necessarily involve great 
expenditure of money, as the farmers’ families did 
the work ; farmers -lived in a better style than for- 
merly, 40639, 40642. 

Climatic Change. 

Land was less productive than formerly, a change 
in climate being probably responsible ; May winds 
were very severe in 1907 ; for the last few yearn sum- 
mer months had been colder, and the summer rain- 
fall greater, than in the past ; both wheat and oattle 
were - formerly produced where now there was no 
attempt to produce them, 40642-3. 
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Industries. 

Industries "were needed, as the settlement of the 
land, question could not afford a complete solution of 
the problem of congestion; Soariff Lad excellent 
•water-power, a beautiful river, and canal communi- 
cation with Limerick and Dublin ; 'Soariff formerly 
had many industries; Lewis’s Topographical Dic- 
tionary, printed in 1837, mentioned woollen, flour, 
and oil mills, an iron furnace and a glass foundry, 
■as formerly existing in this locality ; hats were also 
manufactured ; witness suggested that the union 
with Great Britain was responsible for the disap- 
pearance of these industries, 40643-8. 

Glass Manufacture Possible. 

The material for making glass, a fine class of light 
sand, with silica, was found in the neighbourhood ; a 
white sand found in the district, on the shores of 
Lough Greaney, hadi been exhibited among Irish 
minerals at South Kensington and at Cork Exhibi- 
tion, and other places, and witness had received in- 
quiries from manufacturers in Great Britain with a 
view to purchase for filtration, cement and glass; an 
expert had stated the sand would be suitable for 
manufacture of rough glass, but the quantity of iron 
in the sand would render the manufacture of fine 
glass costly, 40649-50. 

Building Stone. 

A now class of building stone, green, was also 
found in Ibis district, 40649-60. 

Re-afforestation. 

Woodlands might be planted on the mountains and 
waste ground, and give immediate employment, 
40651. — Monks at Mount Mellenay had made success- 
ful and profitable plantations in Knockmealdown 
Mountains, near Mount Meller.ay, 40652. — The plant- 
ing was begun about twenty years ago ; the first 
thinnings realised about £35 an acre, 40652, 40660-2. 
— A branch of this Order of Monks had entered into 
possession of a broken-down mansion and a large ne- 
glected demesne at Roscrea, not far from Scariff, and 
they reclaimed the land, and set up mills with 
modern machinery ; they set an example to agricul- 
turists .and other workers in the vicinity ; the Monks 
•of this Order were accused of being over-spiritually 
minded ; they rose .at two in the morning, and 
worked hard, combining labour and prayer, 40655-9. 
— A Danish expert about twenty years ago 
declared that if Ireland were properly re- 
afforested the population might rise from five to 
twenty-five millions, 40662-3.— -Professor Slisch had 
stated that no country in the world had a climate so 
well suited to planting as Ireland, and that Ireland 
was the least afforested oountry in the world, 40663. — 
In some places in France where the municipality 
owned the property the Government managed re- 
afforestation, and the municipality got the profits, so 
that rates were unnecessary; this arrangement would 
be a great advantage to Soariff, 40666.— The Govern- 
ment would not lose on such an arrangement, 40669. 
— A grant of public money was not wanted, 40670. 


CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

HOGAN, Mr. PATRICK J. — continued. 

Act of 1903, Sir Robert Gardner, of Dublin, the land- 
lord of an estate running parallel to North’s, and 
equal to it in every way, offered to sell for eighteen 
years’ purchase, hut tenants refused ; after Act of 
1903 this latter estate was offered at twenty-five 
years’ purchase of the same first term rents, and ne- 
gotiations again fell through, 40675-9.— There was 
no residence on the Gardner Estate, 40679. — Since 
1903 Lady Fitzgerald’s estate had been offered for 
sale at twenty-three years’ purchase of second term 
rents and a lesser period on first term rents ; tenants 
offered about 21 £ years’ purchase ott second term 
rents ; the landlord having refused, tenants went 
into court, and got Is. 6 d. in the pound on an 
average ; there were only a couple of second term 
tenants on the estate, 40680-3.— The cause of high 
prices in Clare was the high rent under which land 
was let, 40684. — This was due to short leases which 
prevailed before the Act of 1881 ; short leases were now 
no longer given, 40685,- 40687-8. — The landlords were 
poor, and would buy an estate, mortgage it, and buy 
another; they gave short leases, and so secured a 
high rent, 40685, 40689. — Tenants were now judicial 
tenants, 40686. — On an estate which was typical of 
many the rent had been reduced by 75 per cent., and 
was still dear, as the land was mountain, 40689. 
— When .reductions were made they were not made 
with reference to the real value of the land, but with 
reference to its former rent ; in the ’eighties two- 
farms of equal value had 30 per cent, difference in 
the judicial rents, 40691. — In some cases the rents 
would be under the valuation, but in Clare valua- 
tion was no criterion of value of land, because when 
Clare was valued much land was under tillage which 
had since gone out of cultivation, 40692. — In view of 
the high rents in Clare dt was better for tenants to 
go to Land -Courts than buy -at present prices ; in an 
estate in Clare that was very much broken up tenants 
had obtained a better reduotion than they would 
have had under the purchase, 40693-4. 

Enlargement of Holdings. 

Holdings under £6 valuation in Scariff Union num- 
bered 1,246, out of a total of about 7,060 holdings, 
with a population of 10,445 ; in this Union only 
about 400 acres of grass land were .available for en- 
largements, 40696-700. — In other parts of Clare there 
was plenty of land, 40701. — Holders in Scariff Union 
Were not earning a labourer’s hire ; they had been 
taught to cultivate their land, but the land was wet, 
and needed every effort to prevent it lapsing into a 
wild state, 40701-2. 

Climatic Changes. 

Seasons were better at the time Clare was valued,, 
and crops could then be sown in December which- 
now oould not be sown till April ; much land had 
now gone out of cultivation which then was under 
tillage, 40692, 40703.— Potato blight was unknown 
before 1845 or 1846, 40704-6. — 'Cultivation of wheat, 
on the former scale was now impossible owing to the 
cold and damp, 40707. — (Reafforestation and drainage- 
would improve climate and soil, 40708. 

Drainage. 


HOGAN, Mr. PATRICK J. 


Land Purchase in Clare. 

Witness represented Clare County 'Council and 
was on County Committee of Clare, 40671, 40731. 
—Land purchase in Clare was not more extensive be- 
cause during the past four years the price of land 
had been too high, 40673.— Excluding Scariff Parish 
not more than two or three sales had taken place -in 
fccanff Union under Act of 1903, 40674.— Negotia- 
tions had been opened between landlord and tenants 
and had broken down ; witness had 'been a tenant on 
estate of Francis North, who nine years ago nego- 
tiated for sale of the estate at fifteen years’ pur- 
chase; the estate was purchased at fifteen years in- 
cluding large arrears ; the rents were first term judi- 
cial ^ rents under Ashbourne Act; Land Commis- 
sion s inspector recommended twelve years’ purchase 
on a portion of the estate, and landlord accepted the 
twelve years ; four years later, ,and two years before 


Drainage of Scariff was reported on in 1846 by a- 
Viceregal Commission, which recommended the ex- 
penditure of £40,000 on draining Scariff river and 
tributaries ; owners opposed 'attempts at drainage ; 

of . the occupiers favoured the scheme, but 
thought it -impossible to execute without a free grant 
from Government, 40709. — The sides of the river 
were limestone rock, which needed blasting, at great 
expense ; at present the land was a sheet of water ; 
beasts were .attacked by tubercular disease, and people 
houses along the river by consumption, 
40/10. .Witness gave evidence before Drainage Com- 
mission, which had just reported, and he recom- 
mended drainage of Scariff River, each occupier pay- 
mg in proportion to benefit derived ; 300 acres in 
Tulla and Kiltannin. could be reclaimed for 4s. an 
acre, but under the present law no local authority' 
could effect this, 40712-3— The land belonged to diffe- 
rent occupiers, 40714— When this land went derelict 
tlie owneT was a minor, and the estate in hands of 
“ r«°ssiTex; the owner now had a smaller estate; lie 
would not help, 40716-7. 
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HOGAN, Me. PATRICK J.— continued . 

Transit. 

Transit was bad. ; Scariff Union was fifty miles 
from a railway ; before the Local Government Act 
Mr. Gerald Balfour offered £66,500 to Grand Jury 
of Clare for a light railway through East Clare, but 
it was thought the tax on the rates would be too 
great, 40717-8, 40721. — The railway was to run from 
Ennis to Scariff, through Tulla, 40722-3, 40729-30. — 
The cost would ’be nearly double the £66,500 ; it 
would be better to have a broad line ; a motor ser- 
vice by a line of Lord Pirrie’s and another along the 
same route had also been hoped for, but the district 
could not fulfil the condition about keeping roads in 
repair, 40724-7. — Mangels, which did well in Scariff, 
coud not be disposed of for lack of transit, 40718-20. 

Agricultural Schemes in Claee. 

An agricultural scheme existed in Clare ; much 
good had been effected by lectures aud by cottage .and 
farm prizes, 40733, 40736, 40742. — Poultry and 
butter-making lectures would be eventually dispensed 
with, 40736. — A suitable agricultural instructor was 
employed ; he had experimental plots ; neighbour- 
ing farmers had plots equal to, and better managed 
than, the experimental ones, 40734-6. — Small fanners 
had benefited by the agricultural schemes, but with 
better transit better prices would be obtained for pro- 
duce, 40738-9. — Spraying had 'been introduced into 
Clare by Father Clancy fifteen years before, and was 
done two or three times a year, 40741. — Witness had 
been a member of Board of Agriculture ; the County 
Committee, the Council and Board advised, and the 
Department did -as it liked, 40743-4. — Committee 
could only fix minor details, 40745. — Schemes fell 
through unless Department’s wishes were followed, 
40747. — Committees could refuse to subscribe, but 
this would involve the stopping of schemes already 
commenced, and cause injustice, 40748, 40752, 40754. 
— Particular schemes such as the poultry scheme 
could, of course, be dropped, while others were con- 
tinued, 40749-50. — Complete abandonment of a 
scheme meant loss of the rate in aid, 40753. — There 
had' been disagreement between Committee and De- 
partment about the poultry scheme, -and Department 
themselves paid for instructors, 40751. — Control by 
some central department was quite neoessary, and 
Department of Agriculture had to exercise control, 
as it contributed more than half funds for the 
schemes, 40755-6. 

Congested Districts Board. 

Iniscaltra North and South, Dromin and Mount- 
shannon were scheduled under Congested Districts 
Board, but got no aid from it ; their requirements 
had been brought before Board’s officials, without re- 
sult ; these places' were transferred to County Clare, 
for administrative purposes, under Local Govern- 
ment Act ; when scheduled they were in County Gal- 
way, 40756-8, 40760. 


O’CONNOR, Mu. WILLIAM. 

See pp. 211-2. 

Position of Witness. 

Witness resided at Feakle, and was Chairman of 
Scariff Rural District Council; lie had a farm of 
thirty acres, 40761-2. 

Congestion in Scariff. 

Congestion existed in Scariff Union, which con- 
tained 900 to 1,000 holdings, valued at and under 
£10, 40762-3, 40766-7. — Total number of holdings in 
the union was about 1,529, 40765.— There were two or 
three very congested townlands near Feaklg; fifteen 
families lived there on a valuation of £70; the 
poorest families were the largest, 40808.— Land in 
these townlands was sometimes held in nine or ten 
different places; it was in rundale and held in com- 
mon; in one case seven people had eight acres of 
meadow land in common, four of them having one- 
half one year, and the other three, the other half ; the 
next year they changed about, 40809-10. 


O’CONNOR, Mb. WILLIAM. — continued . 

Enlargement of Holdings. 

About 1,200 acres of grazing land was available 
for enlargement; some of this was mountain, 40770, 
40776.— It was mostly in landlords’ hands, 40786.— 
A property of 1,084 acres near Killaloe had a valua- 
tion of £233 10s., 40770. — General Gore had 129 acres 
of arable land valued at £100 10s., Colonel O’Cal- 
laghan 114 acres of arable land valued at £92 10s. ; 
valuation was the best guide to value of land in tli-ia 
district; acreage was no guide, 40771-5. 

Drainage. 

The river between Scariff and Tulla did much 
damage by flood, 40776-7, 40783.— Part of the land 
flooded had been sold by landlord to tenants, 40778. 
—Many tenants would be unable to bear additions 
to their instalments in proportion to the advantage 
to them of a great drainage scheme, 40779-81. — They 
would find it easier to pay instalments plus drainage 
if drainage were effected than to pay their original 
instalments without drainage, 40783. — Drainage 

would mean cutting away the rocky bed of the river 
above Scariff; there was a waterfall; the river needed 
to. be thoroughly cleaned as far back as the moun- 
tains, 40785-9. — The rock extended about half a mile 
continuously, then the river became deep and further 
up there was rock again, 40790. 

Industries. 

Industries were confined to a little milling, flour 
and meal, in Killaloe, 40791. — Wool was exported 
from Scariff and Feakle to England, 40974.— A woollen 
industry might be made self-supporting, 40796-7.— 
It would be well to consult an expert on prospects of 
a woollen industry, 40798-9. — There was water power 
available, 40795. 

Bad Transit Facilities. 

Communication between Scariff and Killaloe was 
by boat, and too dear for anything but provisions, 
40800-1.— -No regular sailing was possible, owing to 
floods, which often caused a week’s delay between 
Scariff and Killaloe or Limerick; a canal connected 
with the Dublin canal ran from Killaloe to Lime- 
rick; quantities of butter supplied by Feakle to 
Limerick had to be sent by car to avoid delays, 
40802-3.— No creameries existed in Scariff Rural Dis- 
trict, though every holder had cows ; schemes for 
starting creameries fell through, 40804-7.— Everything 
was hampered by transit difficulties, 40808. 


COLLINS, Mr. MICHAEL. 
See pp. 212-3. 


Farm of Witness. 

Witness resided at O’ Callaghan’s Mills, and repre- 
sented Tulla Board of Guardians; he held between 
sixty and seventy acres, some in Scariff Union, some 
m Tulla, six miles apart ; he had 55 acres in Tulla, 
J^h valuation of £30 ; he had an abatement and 
hoped to get a further one; he settled about four 
years ago, 40811-3. 


CONGESTION IN TULLA UNION. 

Valuation of Tulla Union was £33,555, popula- 
tion was 9,834; there were 91 outdoor relief cases, 
comprising 111 persons; average weekly cost of re- 
uef, £10 ; there were many small holdings in lower 
end of Tulla Union, in Broadford, in south-east of 
the Union; at Killurin, which had much mountain 
land attached, there were at present six persons 
sharing a holding valued at £5; this holding was 
not held m common, but each person had his own 
divide or tenancy, 40813-7.— There was a large 
tract on Killurin mountain which would be useful 
to these people, 40818.— The six holders earned their 
living by labouring, 40820, 40824.— They could go 
into court if they wished, 40822-3.— These facts 
**°wed the eastern part of Tulla was congested, 
40825-6.— Large grass farms in Tulla Union, held 
partly by the landlord, partly by grazing tenants, 
might be used for enlargement of holdings, 40827-30. 
—As a rule, owners resided on them, 40831. 
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COLLINS, Ms. MICHAEL — continued. 

Turbary on Ms. Phelps’ Estate. 

One owner, Mr. Phelps, had recently sold his hold- 
ing to his tenants, who would probably keep all the 
bog, which Mr. Phelps had formerly let to all small 
holders in the neighbourhood, 40831-8. — This bog was 
really only capable of supplying all the tenants on 
this one estate, 40835, 40840, 40842.— There was an- 
other large bog up in the mountains which was difficult 
of access, but should be made available to tenants on 
other estates, 40832, 40840, 40847.— Bogs were gene- 
rally divided among tenants ; a particular farmer 
would sometimes try to obtain the whole bog on an 
estate, but this was not allowed, 40845. 


DELAHUNTY, Mr. TIMOTHY. 


MALONE, Mr. J OHN — continued. 

agree with statement that cattle as compared with 
cereals were much more valuable in 1905 than in 
1852; his memory went back to about 1876 when 
American beef was unknown, 40910-1.— Fattening 
cattle in Scotland was done entirely by stall-feeding, 
40920-2.— These cattle fetched higher prices than 
cattle from elsewhere, 40924-5. — The stall-feeding 
method was not practised much in Ireland, probably 
from ignorance, and because Ireland had better grass 
land for fattening than Scotland, 40923, 40926, 40931. 
— .Raising stores was also practised in Ireland, 40932. 
— Stall-feeding would produce manure, 40930. — Where 
stall-feeding was practised in Ireland it paid, 40934. 
— Fat beasts sent from Ireland to England lost 10s. 
to £1 in value on the journey, 40935-7. — Killing cattle 
before despatch to England would prevent this loss, 
but was little practised, 40937-4. 


See p. 213. 

Rundaxe Tenants in Kilbarron, Scarier Union. 

Witness was a farmer having about nine acres of 
land and residing at Kilbarron, Feakle, in Scarifi 
Union, 40848. — The Kilbarron property contained 
428 acres ; there were fourteen tenants with 
a valuation of £98 10s. ; a grass land on 
the property was valued at £98 8s. and was 
held by a grazier, 40848-52. — Some of the four- 
teen tenants had five to ten acres; some men with 
five acres had thirteen divisions on their land, which 
was in rundale; seven persons joined in a meadow 
of eight acres and had different parts in alternate 
.years, 40852-4.— The agent had refused to sell through 
Estates Commissioners and demanded twenty-four 
years’ purchase for the rundale, 40854-6. — If sold 
through Estates Commissioners the fourteen holdings 
could have been re-divided and enlarged by addi- 
tions from the meadow land; tenants would have 
accepted Estates Commissioners’ decision regarding 
redivision, 40857-9, 40869. — These rundale tenants 
had been in court, 40860. 


MALONE, Mr. JOHN. 
See pp. 213-5. 


Sheep-raising. 

Sheep suitable for the mountains were black-faced 
horned sheep and 1 'Cheviots ; on mountains between 
Scariff and Limerick only one man kept Scotch sheep, 
40940. — Many ewes and lambs were imported from 
Scotland that could be as easily reared on these 
mountains which at present were waste, 40941-3, 
40945, 40949, 40951. — 5,569 lambs were imported to 
Derry, 40961, 40964. — The ewes were put on the good 
lands, a home ram allowed to run with them, and 
the lambs sold fat; they paid well, 40950, 40963-4. — 
The lambing season would be better in Ireland than 
Scotland if similar methods were used ; the Irish 
mountains were more fertile . for sheep, 40965.— 
Fattening of lambs for the butcher was increasing; 
the small Scotch sheep were better nurses than Irish 
sheep, 40960.— Wool of black-faced sheep was not 
warm, but useful for the pasture, 40962. — Rams 
should be imported for breeding, 40944.— Mountain 
grazing in Scotland was rendered valuable by being 
utilised for sheep, 40965. — Boards of Agriculture and 
Congested Districts should introduce sheep for breed- 
ing, 40946-8, 40952. — Galway and North of Ireland 
men understood sheep better than Clare men did, 
40953. — Irish farmers generally needed instruction in 
sheep-breeding from Congested Districts Board, 


Occupation op Witness. 

Witness resided at Bodyke; he had been engaged 
in cattle-dealing, and was a good while in Scotland 
as an assistant salesman, where he had opportunity 
of studying breeds of cattle, 40870-3.— He was a 
native of Ireland, and had been there fifteen years, 
40874-5. 

Cattle Breeding on Irish Mountains. 

Cattle best suited to mountainous parts of Ireland 
were the long-horned West Highland cattle, 40876-7 
40890— ' Witness had brought forty of these cattle 
into Ireland, after which the Veterinary Department 
refused to admit any more for fear of disease ; there 
was no disease in Scotland at that time; those wit- 
t" 01 *™ over , did rem arkably well, 40878-9, 
40892-3.— The market for these cattle comprised the 
Highlands, the Grampians, and neighbourhood of 
Stirling and Perth, 40880,—Tliese rattle were sold 
lor other purposes besides ornament, 40881-2. — They 
were poor milkers, but were very hardy, and could 
hve on the mountains with no feeding but grass 
except when snow was lying, 40883-5, 40891, 40901 — 
They were sold for fattening, and would fetch up 'to 
^^JT dS 1 n Wllen t Bt »; *°886-9.-Five, sold by wit- 
ness at £3 10s. each, fetched £13 15s. each after 
40892,-These cattle were now 
admitted to Ireland on certain conditions, and during 
infiQ^V ear i S I T al1 *: umber had be en brought in, 
ai ' d '°! A / n i c . ulture would probably lot ob- 
ject to their introduction, which would only be for 
breeding purposes, 40899-900—During the thirt? 
years witness had been concerned in cattle-dealing 

40902 5 1Ce 409l?° r f Y de S d with that of beef! 
40902-5, 40914^— In June 1907 stores were a little 

dear, 40413^— Well-bred cattle sold in Co. Clare were 
about ±,3 cheaper than thirty years ago 40916 Q 
B ^ f sold in S y cotland g a’t £ 4 10,'~ a 

4 ° 90 . 6 ' 7 ' —Statistics which showed a rise in price 
bL b | 6 s *? ce . as compared with 1901-5, were 
based on the best prices, 40908-9.-Witness would not 


MacNAMARA, Mr. MICHAEL. 

See p. 216. 

Position op Witness. 

Witness lived at Clountagh, Scariff, with his 
toother, who was a small farmer ; witness represented 
Electoral Division of Inniscaltra South, in Scariff 
Union, as a Rural District Councillor, 40966. 

Tenants Deprived op Grazing Land. 

Inniscaltra South consisted of eleven holdings, 
valued at from £50 to £5, and was on Mr. James 
Wakeley s estate, Mountshannon, which was now 
offered for sale to tenants ; some tenants had agreed 
/mnST e r? ty 'r^° years ’ P ul ’chase of second term rents, 
f r.i T T1 i® dmsi °? contained, within the township 
0 Clountagh, a grazing farm of about seventy acres, 
valued at £50 5s., which, in spring of 1905, was 
given by landlord to a man called Bugler ; for forty 
years previously the farm was devoted to grass, on 
which the tenants put their yearlings from May to 
November, making _ a monthly payment, and buying 
for fodder in winter ; the grass farm consisted 
»a<T rasa”*’ a the mail. 

A Right op Wat Needed. 

Three families who lived behind this section had no 
access to the road, except through a river, which was 
♦a , w ® ebs 5 about sixteen years previous 

1 j ]r e ^milord gave these three tenants 
a road through the grass farm, which road 
Jlwler had now closed to them; six tenants 
reiusedi to sign agreements until the tenant 

“ lm was amoved, and the land 
used to enlarge the other holdings, which would then 
be economic ; compulsion was needed to secure this 
4116 8 rass the district should to 

scheduled as congested, 40968-72, 40974-6, 40981-2.— 
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MacNAMARA, Mb. MICHAEL — continued. 

The spirit of the Act of 1903 demanded the distribu- 
tion of this land among small holders, 40979-80. — The 
right of way through the farm had not been 
established ; it had not existed twenty years, 40973. — 
The grass farm was two miles from the demesne, 
40976. — Witness’s brother was one of the three tenants 
cut off from the road, 40984. 


KEANE, Mb. PATRICK. 

See pp. 216-7. 

Mountshannon Electoral Division. 

Witness resided at Clonamellon, Mountshannon, 
and represented Mountshannon Electoral Division, 
where he had a farm of 36^- acres, with rent of £7 
on second judicial term, and valuation of £8 10s., 
40986-7. 

Congestion in Mountshannon. 

Mountshannon Division was already scheduled as 
congested ; it consisted of five townlands, four being 
on estate of J ohn F. George ; there were fifty tenants 
in this district, thirty of whom occupied holdings 
under £5 valuation ; more than forty holdings were 
under £10 valuation ; holdings generally were small 
and poor, consisting of patches of reclaimed mountain, 
lus a few acres of healthy mountain ; occupiers 
ought hay, and put their cattle to graze by the 
month ; the children emigrated as they grew up ; 
holdings needed additions of arable and meadow land ; 
some of the people would willingly migrate ; the 
district contained untenanted or demesne land, and 
1,000 or 1,100 acres of mountain land in hands of land- 
lords, which might be acquired for relief of congestion, 
40989. — Tenants paid an additional rent for grazing 
on the mountain land ; the terms of agreement for 
purchase of holdings would give tenants the right to 
grazing on the mountain, 40990-3, 41001. — The 
mountain grazing alone would not make the holdings 
economic, 40994. — The untenanted demesne land was 
partly by the lake, where it was let for grazing ; an- 
other portion was let for meadowing ; part was let to 
tenants on an outside estate, 40997-8. • 

Floods. 

A river flowing into Lough Derg, east of Mount- 
shannon, caused waste to holdings, and should be 
cleaned and banked 40998-9. 

Roads. 

Two old' Board of Works’ roads through the district 
would be useful if repaired ; ten families lived either 
side one of these roads, which also led to a bog 
that supplied turf to Mountshannon, 40999. 

PURCHASE OF HOLDINGS. 

Negotiations for sale of the estate were proceeding, 
40989. — Tenants had been offered twenty-two years’ 
purchase on second judicial rents, and, witness 
thought, eighteen on non-judicial ; there were not 
many first judicial rents ; a minority of tenants had 
refused to sign agreements, 41000.— Owner had refused 
to sell to Estates Commissioners ; if the Commissioners 
bought direct the grass would be available for enlarge- 
ment of holdings, 41002-3, 41006-7. — Congested Dis- 
tricts Board had declined to interfere, as estate had 
not been offered to them, 41003-5. 

Congestion in Inishcaltra North and Inishcaltra 

South. 

Inishcaltra North and Inishcaltra South should be 
treated as congested ; in Inishcaltra North the same 
conditions prevailed as in Mountshannon; on the 
Hibbert Estate, in Inishcaltra North, there were 
about fifty tenants, twenty-eight being under £10 
valuation, and eighteen under £5 ; the small tenants 
were mostly in the townland of Selernane ; they 
bought inferior hay, and paid £1 extra for grazing 
cattle on Bohatcli Mountain, a mile away, 41007-8. — 
The mountain land held at present by the landlord 
should be bought by Congested Districts Board or 
Estates Commissioners and striped, 41008. — Emigra- 
tion was common on the Hibbert Estate; migration 
would probably be necessary if all holdings were to 


KEANE, Me. PATRICK — continued. 

be made economic, 41008. — Some holders would be 
willing to migrate to a distance, 41011-3. 

Parish Committees. 

There was no Parish Committee in any Mount- 
shannon district, 41009-10. 


DRISCOLL, Mb. JAMES. 

See pp. 217-8. 

Congestion in B all ym acd oxnell Townland, Tulla 
Union. 

Witness resided at Drimeen, Broadford, 41016. 

In townland of Ballymacdonnell, in Killuran 
Electoral Division, Tulla Union, three partners held 
in common fifteen acres of mountain grazing, valued 
at £6 13s. ; they paid rent in common, 41016-8, 41021. 
— They had been there before witness could remember, 
41019. — They had small holdings besides this common 
land, 41021. — A number of other small occupiers held 
small grazings in common, apart from their individual 
holdings ; all were under £5 valuation, 41022-3. — In 
the same division about 1,200 acres of grass land, in 
six holdings, were let on the eleven months’ system, 
41023-30. — This grass land should be purchased and 
divided among the small holders who needed it, and 
would be willing to pay an equitable price for en- 
largement, 41031-3. — This grass land would suffice to 
enlarge the worst cases of small holdings, 41034. 


MAGUIRE, Rev. J. J. 

See. pp. 218-9. 

Migeation fbom Clabe. 

Migration, even into other counties and provinces, 
would be welcomed by the people on the mountain if 
good land were provided ; witness knew this from 
twenty-eight years’ experience in six counties ; between 
Ennis and Scariff there was much congestion, and also 
on another part of the mountain-side ; the nature of 
the land made any radical improvement in the holdings 
impossible ; the water oozed right through the 
mountain, 41036-7. — There should be no difficulty 
from the people in districts to which migrants were 
sent, because the natives of those districts were already 
fully supplied with land, and did not need, and should 
not be allowed more ; there ought to be a legal limit 
t> the amount of land in one man’s hands ; nine- 
tenths of the population were starving, while one- 
tenth had too much, 41038. — A hundred acres of good 
laud should be the limit, and average farmer could 
work forty or fifty acres satisfactorily ; the benefit 
resulting from division of the land among the people 
was the first matter needing attention, and had been 
overlooked, 41040-1. — Migrations should be preceded 
by enlargements of small holdings in localities to 
which persons were migrated, 41042. 

Purchase of Holdings in Tomgraney. 

Landlords and tenants in Tomgraney had shown a 
disposition to come to terms in regard to purchase by 
tenants of their holdings ; this district contained 
little land for distribution, 41043. 

Drainage. 

Drainage would greatly benefit farmers, and they 
would be willing to pay interest ; but for the proposed 
expenditure of £47,000 for the Scariff drainage a 
free grant from Government would be expected; the 
Arterial Drainage Commission’s report would probably 
induce Government to assist the various localities ; 
the drainage question had been pressing for over forty 
years ; witness had corresponded with Secretary of 
Canal Commission in London on the project of running 
a canal along the Scariff River to Tulla ; this canal 
would serve for communication as well as drainage, 
41042. 

Suggestions for Industries at Tomgraney. 

Stone had formerly been worked in Tomgraney 
village, 41042. — A woollen factory could be started 
i E capital and teaching were provided ; four or five 
hundred persons could thus be given work ; Clare and 
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MAGUIRE, Rev. j. J. — continued. 


O’CONOR DON, The. 


Galway were two of the best Irish counties for wool ; 
The Tomgraney wool was being shipped away, but 
could all be manufactured at home, and a great local 
demand might be created for a Tomgraney frieze or 
tweed, as had been done in Donegal for Donegal 
tweeds ; it was expected that, on application to Con- 
gested Districts Board, an expert would be sent to 
investigate the question of a woollen industry, and 
assistance for machinery . and teaching given ; the 
water-power of the Sea riff, which had formerly been 
utilised for a flour mill, could be employed to generate 
electricity, and transmitted to a woollen factory at 
Tomgraney, 41042. — An embroidery class had been 
lately started by Father Halpin, and employed fifty 
to seventy girls, who were beginning to earn money, 
41042. — There was an exhibition at Dublin from this 
centre, 41043. 


M'AULIFFE, Me. JOHN. 

See p. 219. 

Water Communication Between Scariee, Killaloe, 
and Dublin. 

Witness was Grand Canal agent at Scarifi, 41044. — 
Passage of the canal between Scarifi and Killaloe was 
rendered difficult by floods which occurred in 
January, February, and December, and some- 
times in March ; in these months fogs were 
also a difficulty, 41044-7. — In other months tran- 
sit was fairly certain, 41047-9. — For about three- 
quarters of a mile before the quay the river was zig- 
zag, with a narrow gut, rendering little steamers 
powerless against it, 41049-50-. — Steamers came within 
a few hundred yards of the town, 41051. — Three boats 
ran every week, when fogs, etc., permitted, 41052. — 
Freight per cwt. to Killaloe would be about 6 d. or 8 d. 
under three cWt. ; over three cwt. it was cheaper, 
41053-4. — Between Scariff and Killaloe boats called at 
O’Brien’s Bridge, 41055. — There was a service from 
Scariff to Dublin ; this was not affected by floods on 
the canal, but down to the lake vessels were held by 
■storms, so that the town was often kept short of 
food supply, 41056. — A plan had once been made for 
a new cutting between Scariff and the lake, to avoid 
the old stream ; the plan had once been with the 
Board of Works, 41058. — The canal would need a 
lock ; there was an immense current of water from 
the upper country, which was held up in two large 
basins, one six, the other nine miles from Scarifi. 
41059. 


RYAN, Me. DANIEL. 

See pp. 219-20. 

Congestion and Grass Land in Broadeord. 
Witness resided at Kilsealy, Broadford, 41060 — 
was a farmer, with about forty-six Irish acres: 
rent £20, valuation £22 5s., in Limerick No. 2 Rural 
District ; In this. district there was one property of 
259 acres of grass land, and another property of 25 
acres, both let on eleven months system ; round these 
properties thirty fancies had holdings with valua- 
tion of £3 to £9; an average family had six mem- 
bers ; the holdings were very poor on the mountain ; 

I 6arS ther ? w ? s a smaU crop, in others none; 
most of the grass land was formerly in meadow, and 

W Wr d k S °i d tenants at a ^gh price ; now 

hay had to be bought elsewhere at a higher price, and 
the tenants were obliged to sell their cattle before 
they were ready, 41062-Graziers did not siv 
grazing to small holders’ cattle, but bought cattle 
for themselves at fairs ; sometimes grSs bough 
calves from small holders near, 410634.— One of the 

holders the, amid hve a "airTr*enr4lL‘ I T°ol8!' nSl1 
Slate Quarry. 

but if *!? 

worked it would give muck emplojJLtt, ’41l»8 PrOPeri:f 

Mile. 

idif > d 

water and damaging l.nd, 410® & 8 b «* 


See pp. 221-54. 

Landlords buying cheap and selling dear alleged; 

Witness’s experience. 

A property was bought in Landed Estates Court about 
1863-4; price paid, with stamp duty, costs, etc,, 
£10,000 ; it was sold through Estates Commissioners 
under Act of 1903 for £3,800, including bonus, within 
a (month of Act coming ditto force; large sums had 
been spent in interval on improvements; purchaser 
paid costs in ordinary sales ; under Acf of 190$ 
vendor paid them, 41071-5, 41081-2, 41084— It was 
bought when prices were high, and was bringing ip 
£650 a year, of which £200 was paid out as head 
rent ; rents were reduced by 30 per cent. ; reduction 
fell on the £400 ; net receipts had fallen to £200, 
41076, 41083. — Head landlord’s charges remained un- 
altered by Act of 1881 ; fall in rent affected sub-land- 
lord’s interest only, although value of property de- 
preciated, head landlord’s income remained the same, 
41077-9. — Tlie same happened all over Ireland where 
there were fee-farm grants, 41080. — Within a year of 
purchase witness’s father sent out two farmers to 
value property, and reduced rents by 3s. in £, 41082, 
41095. — In 1883 or 1884 further reduction of 3s. in £ 
givem to tenants who signed fair rent agreements ; all 
the tenants signed, but agent forgot to register agree- 
ments ; large number of tenants wont into court, and 
got further reductions, so they had really third term 
rents, 41095. — .Price of estate when, bought was 22 
yeans’ purchase ; price when sold was 19 years’ pur- 
chase, including bonus, leaving head rent left out of 
account ; costs, expenses, and charges about equal to 
bonus, 41085-92. — Drop in sale price duo to reduction 
in rents, and, dn case of J aigo amount of Irish estates, 
to fact that nominal owner had to bear reduction on 
whole, 41093. — Different agreements made with 
tenants on estate; it worked out at average of 20 
years’ purchase, 41094, 41096.— In most cases land- 
lords bought land dear and sold cheap, 41097-9. 


•Criticism oe.Dhpinition oe Congestion — Townland 

SUGGESTED AS THE UNIT. 

Definition of congestion in 1891 Act did not coincide 
with poverty-stricken districts intended to bo dealt 
with ; good deal of fishing in some districts which was 
mot included in poor law valuation, 41100. — A place 
was not congested if people had -means of livelihood 
even if valuation were under the mark, 41101. — Board 
dealt with other sources of livelihood besides agricul- 
ture, and they should be considered, 41103-4, 41159— 
Statutory definition took into account notliing but 
agnculture ; there were districts scheduled which had 
other resources, and poor congested districts not sche- 
duled, because there were rich and sparsely-populated' 
areas in the same division ; definition in 1903 Act 
of congested estates was also defective ; it depended 
largely on amount of mountain or bog or am estate, 
not on poverty of inhabitants ; Cloonfower division 
an example ; great part not congested, yet whole was 
scheduled ; Clonalis Estate not congested .according to 
Act, yefi portions were very poor ; many townlands 
quite well-to-do, yet came under definition of con- 
gested, because they had Large amount of mountain 
or beg on them, 41138, 41159— More discretion should 
given, and the two definitions got into line; 
Jx>ard should act on any estate in congested area or 
portion of which was in congested area, 41139-40— 
R^uirwnents .as to mountain and bog should 'be left 
out of definition of a congested estate whether estate 
were inside or outside congested area, 41141-4— Area 
+ better to restrict it to townland df oon- 

,be a^iered to at all, 41100, 
41102 41105, 41119, 41159— Limit of valuation to 
s discretion ; 30s. limit did -as ion# 
j — .^7 better to have inspection and confi- 

dential report -to Board, 41120, 41159— Townland a 
unit in West of Ireland; most country 


1)0 fTee > hut not' obliged, to 
differential treatment on any townland outside 
^requiring it, 41124— For 
divS w* 4 ™ 6 ? townland or even electoral 

division would be too small an area, 41109. 
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Full Discretion fob Congested Distbicts Board. 

— Power to Schedule and Unschedule. 

Board should not -be limited to any district, at 
least throughout West of Ireland, but given a free 
hand, with discretion to deal with congestion where 
they thought necessary, 41106, 41115-7, 41119, 41156, 
41411. — They knew the country, and would he ham- 
pered by cut and dried definition, 41157. — Restrictions 
to Connaught would exclude Donegal and Kerry, 
which needed Board's .assistance, 41107. — .With regard 
to purchase of estates they could be restricted, to Con- 
naught, 41108. — Board need not deal necessarily with 
every poor district, only where they thought it .ad- 
visable ; operations at present very much in. patches, 
41110-11, 41167. — Easier for them to exclude particu- 
lar districts if they had very large .area, less chance 
of pressure being put on them to go to a particular 
spot, 41112, 41168. — It would mean giving them pur- 
chase powers over the whole country for enlargement 
purposes ; they practically had that at present, only 
without power of dividing land amongst people in 
neighbourhood, 41113. — Giving free hand to Board 
would do away with many present difficulties ; they 
would not be expected to exercise their power in. re- 
spect of small scattered plots, 41114. — Increase of re- 
sponsibility slight, 41158. — Board should have power 
to schedule and unschedule, 41120, 41159. — When their 
work was done in a district, .as, for instance, on the 
Dillon Estate, that district should be unscheduled, 
41160, 41162. — If district were cut off the Board could 
not be bothered for grants, 41161. — Agricultural in- 
struction could stall continue in the distinct, though 
even that might cease eventually, 41163. — When dis- 
trict was sufficiently improved it could be handed over 
to Agricultural Department to deal with as an ordi- 
nary district, and excluded from Board’s care, 41164- 
5. — Area of Dillon Estate fairly substantial, 41166. 

■Special Grants to County Committees. 

Special grants given, by Department of Agriculture 
to County Committees in poor districts in Tyrone, 
Antrim, or Down for preferential treatment would 
cut up distributing body into too many units, waste 
a good deal of money, and not do much good ; per- 
sonal pressure would be put on members of the Com- 
mittee ; proposal for Estates Commissioners to exer- 
cise Board’s functions an those districts was much 
what witness suggested, 41125-31. 

Wobk of Department of Agriculture. 

Department's work in poor districts not so success- 
ful as Board’s, 41132, 41149. — Board should do De- 
partment’s work if basis of districts were maintained. 
41133, 41449. — Witness lived on border of congested 
district, and had seen, considerable improvement where 
Board operated, but not much result from Depart- 
ment’s work, 41134. — Bulls, sires, etc., might 

do good to poor men, but Department could not do 
small things as well as Board, 41135. — Not the same 
necessity for improvement .in non-oongested areas 
as a rule, only in certain portions, 41136. — De- 
partment’s special supplementary schemes not yet in 
operation in Roscommon, 41137. — County schemes 
unsuitable for poor districts ; Department’s instruc- 
tion was given ‘by lecture, whereas Board went direct 
to poor man ; Department more for county at large, 
41449. 

Purchase of Land Outside Congested Area. 

Purchase of land outside congested area should be 
left to Estates Commissioners’ discretion ; impossible 
to frame definition to suit every case ; Commissioners 
should be given discretion as to loss of 10 per cent., 
41146, 41148. — Landlord could refuse to allow estate 
to be declared congested ; no landlord would do so, 
41147. — Feeling used to exist that landlord would get 
smaller price if estate were declared congested, but 
that was now dying out, 41149. — It was expressed by 
the House of Lords, Who added the objectionable 
words, 41150-1. — Only four estates treated as con- 
gested since Act came into force ; these words nullified 
intention of section, and should come out, 41152, 
41155. — In witness’s case Estates Commissioners in- 
sisted on consent being given, 41152. — Advantages and 
disadvantages of treating estate as congested had 'been 
considered, and the 10 per cent, found to be the only 
-difference, 41153. 


O’CONOR DON, The. — continued. 

Nature of District a Factor" in applying Remedy. 

Nature of district must be considered ; remedy use- 
ful in one place impossible in another ; hopeless to 
try .and migrate seaboard population to inland grass 
lands ; they would not go, and would not know how to 
use land if they did, 41169. 

Remedies for Congestion. — South-west Galway. 
Maritime districts in South-West Galway the worst 
in Ireland ; earning power of population should be 
increased ; people industrious, and did not complain 
so long as potato crop was good ; failure of 
crop should be avoided by interchange of seed, provi- 
sion of facilities for and instruction in spraying; 
teaching people to use land to best advantage ; hope- 
less to expect improvement from migration ; existing 
industries, such as turf .and fishing, should be en- 
couraged, .and people rendered as little dependent on 
potato crop 'as possible, 41169, 41417. — Where estates 
were bought land should be striped, and roads made 
to enable tenants to go more inland ; land on seaboard 
now used, because there were no facilities for getting 
manure inland, 41169. — Where there were facilities 
.people had gone inland ; there was room there for 
reclamation ; no limestone, but as good land as on 
seaboard, if they could get seaweed there for manure, 
41170-3. — Land along shore had probably gone out 
of cultivation, and w.as now poor grass land, 41173. 
—It was dry, but so were some of the hillsides further 
in ; it was only by great manuring and enormous 
labour that seaboard land produced anything, 41174. 
— Population on seaboard dependent on seaweed, 
41175. — Shipping of turf another industry and burn- 
ing of kelp ; no fishing, 41176-8. — Places in Conne- 
mara where piers could be built, 41180. — No natural 
•harbours, 41181. — Great expenditure necessary to 
make piers of use without harbour, 41182. — Mere shel- 
tered places in Galway ; inlet at Costello would give 
shelter 41183-4. — Large boats would be required, 

41185. 

North Mayo. 

There was fishing in North Mayo ; the land there 
would be better used if it were in South and West 
Connemara, 41178. — Population of maritime districts 
in North Mayo comparatively comfortable, houses good, 
there was grass land near Kilcummin and Killala 
which could he obtained at fair price without compul- 
sion for enlargement of holdings ; not wise to increase 
holdings to make agriculture main source of living, 
.as population were accustomed to fishing, 41185, 
41209, 41214, 41417. — They did not fish all the year 
round ; while not engaged in fishing they should culti- 
vate land with their families, 41211. — No vegetables 
grown in West of Ireland except cabbage, 41212. — 
Board had bought several estates in district, 41213.— 
Estates should be kept in hands and improved before 
sale to tenants, 41214. — No one should be drawn from 
fishing to .agriculture; the latter might not be the 
better means of livelihood, and land was scarce, 41215- 
6. — Undesirable to take a small population from 
labour which brought much money into the country ; 
not a bad thing for people to go away sometimes, 
41217-9. 

New seed wanted in North Mayo, advantage to 
sell seed, and send elsewhere for a change, 41185. — 
New seed made decided improvement, 41186-7. 

Potato Sef.d. 

Better to change every year on small scale than to 
do it once in a way on a big scale ; some system of 
changing seed would be very good, 41190. — Witness 
and his father gave seed to tenants when there was a 
failure ; generally an improvement for several years 
afterwards, 41180. — Seed got from North-East Ire- 
land, 41194. — Change from one part of estate to an- 
other of some use; witness got seed from the North 
this year on account of failure last year ; amount 
given insufficient to plant whole estate, but was an 
assistance, 41195-6. — New seed not a different kind; 
difficult to get tenants to take any but Champions ; 
many people thought Champions a failure, 41197. — 
Difference of opinion os to which was best potato to 
take for seed ; some took big, some small, others 
medium ; they should be put down whole, and they 
should sprout them, 41199. 
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Potato Sprouting 

By sprouting witness meant packing potatoes dry 
in boxes, and allowing the sprouts to grow; they 
were planted later, and came up earlier than others, 
41200-1. — They could be made to sprout quickly or 
slowly, 41202. — Professor Campbell suggested the 
method, and witness and his father found it so suc- 
cessful that he continued it, 41203. — Weak potatoes 
could be discarded : another advantage was that only 
the strongest shoot appeared, and whole strength of 
potato centred in it ; country people weakened pota- 
toes by cutting them into several parts ; medium 
sized potatoes the best for sprouting, 41204. — Late 
frosts did little damage, wet affected potatoes more, 
41205. — Blight affected sprouted potatoes less than 
others, as they were more advanced when put out ; 
witness was experimenting with sprouting ; . return 
yielded was larger ; he wished to see if it was useful 
for early and late planting, 41206. 

Spraying. 

Two or three reasons for apparent success of pota- 
toes after year of failure ; little spraying done after 
good year, iafter a bad' one everyone sprayed, 41189. 

Districts in Mayo South op Belmullet. 

Districts in Mlayo south of Belmullet were poor; 
land w.as bad, but capable of improvement by 
drainage, etc. ; population was sea supported ; no 
land in vicinity .available for enlargement ; improve- 
ment of fishing; assistance in draining and methods 
of cultivation, etc., suggested as remedies; district 
wet ; no grass land: of any value ; much unoccupied 
derelict moor with no population, which could rot 
repay cultivation ; some of it inland might graze 
sheep ; road-making might help ; little could be done ; 
P.arish Committee had done a good deal, and im- 
proved appearance of houses, 41417-9. 

Lace. 

Lace industry was doing some good, 41419-20. — En- 
largement of holdings might be .useful in inland dis- 
tricts bordering grass lands ; local industries should 
have .all possible encouragement, 41420. 


Eoxtorb. 

Foxford an instance of what could be done in a 
short time without migration ; wonderful how dis- 
trict had been changed, 41420-1, 1426.— Failure in 
other places due .to want of management r.ather than 
bad management, 41422.— Foxford was in the wilds of 
Mayo, excessively congested ; had looked a hopeless 
plaro to start anything in, 41423.— Assistance given 
jLtT'tvS* people set industry going themselves, 
41424-5.— Difficult .to get man to manage local indus- 
tries ; Foxford; lucky i,n that respect, and they had 

large installation of machinery and plant, 41426 

Mostly women employed ; large part of plant burned 
sometime ago, but that dads not interfere much with 
industry, 41427. — Wages not high, 41428. — Unneces- 
sary to import labour, 41429. 

Acquisition or Land — Question op Compulsion. 

° f gl ’ a f s 1 ® nds necessary for enlarge- 
■S, f P»ci&»Hon of fire counter 

which would -result ; compulsion might ho needed if 
B< * bj agreement, tut udt- 

n^fiioi^t thera wm-c gi-ase lauds ovaiMJe, 41259- 

£ 4 fciK- 

wantS^d 1 ^ +^° ngly d6Gi ^ quantity was 
—If Board 2?* f not t0 squire, 41275-6. 

-ii -Board weie found saying thev war wi i„_c. 

tWhad 7et Were U1 >ahle to divide whit 

l«y ‘ it would 'be no case for compulsion, 41277 

Even if a landlord objected- to sell * small viecZ'oi 

«278 B 9 d ’ 0 * i " e i*.t »ey wSed 

te n. - 1282 — Witness opposed to compulsion 

ito fSSi “ t ‘ te ■ Jlo " ld bought fu 

41270 R1 3 T 7 demesne , not the lust ptete oil T 
.IJ 9 ; 81 V? 0 . » cose for oompulSTndl' 

tety for obtaining grass laud must t, Show <Sd7t 

was necessary , not that one or two people with 


O’CONOR DON, The. — continued. 


bits here .and there refused ; real object of demand for 
compulsion was to get land cheaper, 41282-3, 41835. 
—Compulsion only necessary if it were proved that 
land that was necessary could not he obtained at fair 
price ; witness maintained large quantities could be 
so obtained, 41285, 41293-4, 41308-10. — If owners of 
land in Roscommon were unwilling to sell, value of 
land should be .ascertained 'and offered if Board could 
afford to give it, 41286-7, 41321. — To suppose land- 
lords would refuse to sell w.as to suppose circumstances 
that did not exist, 41288. — Witness objected to com- 
pulsion on principle ; only if there were great public 
need would it be fair to take land, as in case of rail- 
ways, 41289. — Voluntary system might break down 
without justifying compulsion ; Estates Commissioners 
under present Act might not be permitted to give 
value of land, as they might only give price they 
could recover on cutting up holdings; holdings might 
be less valuable after .being cut up than when used 
for grazing, 41290-1. — Compulsion might he neces- 
sary under certain conditions ; these conditions had 
not arisen ; Estates 'Commissioners had already as 
much land as they could deal with, 41308. — 'Plenty of 
land to be obtained without compulsion if fair price 
were given, .and, above all, delay in completion 
of sale avoided ; if it •were true that graziers were 
getting into difficulties it would be 'better to wait, and 
get land cheaper; alleged demand for land by 
graziers did not point that way ; if land were too 
dear graziers oould not make it pay, and it would 
return cheap on market ; if it were too cheap Board 
could offer more and buy ; compulsion could be used 
as easily after grazier had bought .as now, 41835. 


IMSPBUTION BY -Cj STATES COMMISSIONERS PRELIMINARY 
to Purchase. 

Landlords afraid of inspection of grass lands by 
Estates Commissioners, because if they did not a«ree 
to Commissioners’ terms trouble might result, 41220-2, 
41225-8, 41232. — They thought Commissioners were 
trymg to get land below its value, which was the 
reason many landlords refused to allow preliminary 
inspection, 41220-2, 41224, 41228-9, 41356.— They would 
sell later on when things had quieted down 41227.— 
With a little discretion they could be managed now 
It -2 kc t “l? 7 woul<i get price to satisfy them 41229. 
41345-7, 41351. — A certain number of landlords ap- 
plied for inspection, and did not get it, although 
•Commissioners sent out circulars requesting leave to- 
inspect where they had' not been asked, 41223, 41620. 
—The only people who allowed inspection by Estates- 
Commissioners were those who were very anxious to 
sell, hence failure to come to agreement after inspec- 
tion exceptional, 41295-8— Wrong to say that present 
situation in West of Ireland was due to landlords 
refusing .inspection, 41299.— Generally speaking, land- 
™ S .P“ wa, s a fair one, 4135-2-5, 41362.— Estates 
uommissionei-s should approach owners privately, not 
by circular, and tell them .a fair price would be given ; 
.many a n^Grds would take lower pa-ice than they were 
®kuig, 41356, 41413.— It should be made known that 
^mmisaoners were prepared to advance price beyond 
WI * awn ’ 1 tJla , t r wollld 'bring in large quantities of 
S knd ^liable thin was sup- 

SS 5 ° rJ neX ? hcab l e that Estates Commis- 
. refused ' t<> take W offered to them at their 
they Stated that they could 
ir? +- f ° r I?’ 000 ’? 00 WOI 'bh of land already bought, 
yotcontmu^to send out circulars saying they wanted' 

£ hSuST* ^V 1619 - 20 ' 41626.— -Estate ^ ld not 

^ inspection, .but a promise might 

a , fc<:erfcai ? P™*, subject to inspection; 
tW 1 d - WaS f< ? and be worth less than 

that pa^ by grazier would be rare ; right to have in- 
cK'riio? Si s ^ rfc A feut landlords objected to it, be- 
nrice a J thought they were not given high enough 
4 41337 o to ° C mucl1 financial delly, 4133)- 

i’ S 9 ;r'S 01 ? fid !? Ce of , landlord® must -be restored' 

toSjSt , 4lS 6 W Estates OwnmiesioDers. 

Delay in completing iSalb the chief cause of 1 
unwillingness to Sell— Instance of Delay. 
rJSSLS* °^ lse of unwillingness to sell; if 
difficnltv urrt °^ er fi'own large portion of 

JSVJ 1 r«m™d, 41232, 41236, 41&5, 41791, 
aid Estate oSmd kj la.tedlo.rd’ 

and provisionally taken ; after two JS ais it was *>- 
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O’CONOR DON, The. — continued. 
dared unsuitable ; owner practically lost use of land 
in interval, 41232.— Government policy was to acquire 
land to enlarge holdings ; Land Commission had. 
adopted policy of not giving proper price and of huge 
delay, and blame should rest on them ; if landlords 
thought they would be paid in reasonable time they 
would agree, but Land Commission did not complete 
within two or three year's ; £35,000,000 worth of pro- 
perty at present in process of sale which could not be 
completed for a great many years, 41233. If landlords 
could be told they would be fairly treated and paid 
without delay thousands of acres could be got in a week, 
as many as 40,000 acres in Roscommon and Mayo after 
certain amount of time and negotiation, 41245-51. — 
Speed almost as important .as price ; many landlords 
not unencumbered, and delay in paying purchase 
money was almost fatal to them, 41252. — Much land 
could be bought at price of a year or two ago if there 
were quick sales, 41344. — Less price given now than a 
few years ago, 41344-5. — There was also delay an 
etting a contract ; Estates Commissioners did not 
ind themselves as to definition of estate and price ; 
they only gave provisional agreement until the last 
•moment, 41253. — Witness’s own case an instance ; 

C visional agreement made to buy 400 acres of grass 
I; land was inspected and approved of, cut up 
and settled, without binding agreement on either 
side ; sale went through ; when Commissioners divided 
land they excluded certain patches, and deducted value 
from purchase price ; report on land had not men- 
tioned that part was la useless swamp ; it said land 
was suitable for enlargement of holdings ; State must 
take some risk of not being able to re-sell if it 
wanted land ; landlords would not sell on the chance 
of having small .patches returned, 41254-60. — Swamp 
was returned because tenant could not be got, and for 
no other reason ; land had: had two inspections before 
offer was made for swamp ; witness offered to procure 
tenant, but got no reply, 41260-1, 41616-18. — Portion 
of the best land was divided between two local publi- 
cans in large business, 41261-3. — There were plenty of 
people on other estates who could have been trans- 
planted there, 41302, 41306. — In selling the 145 acres 
witness accepted the Estates Commissioners’ figure ; 
extra grass land not taken because no tenant could 
be got for it, not because witness wished to 
extort higher price, 41609-11. — Estates Commissioners 
did migrate people sometimes, and had large number 
of estates for that purpose, 41307. — Delay casued by 
absence of money ; this had. recently been contra- 
dicted, 41335-6. — Purchases could not be carried 
through in .a way to treat everyone fairly without 
more funds ; they must be prepared to lose more 
money ; amount given to landlords could not 'be re- 
covered from tenant purchasers, 41341-3, 41348, 41401. 
— Lack of funds responsible for delay, not solicitors ; 
private sale got through in a month or two ; sale 
through Estates Commissioners took .two or three 
years, 41415. — Witness had purchased land in Ire- 
land privately, and title was proved and sale com- 
pleted in six wcelcs at longest, 41416, 41794-5. — Wit- 
ness could quote instances of sale of ground rents ; six 
weeks the longest period taken ; public body neces- 
sarily slower, but two or three years was too long, 
41794-8. — Estates not paid for by Commissioners till 
long after purchase, 41621. — Interest of 3£ per cent, 
on purchase money paid meanwhile, whereas charges 
on estate were sometimes four or five per cent, which 
had to he continued to be paid for perhaps two or 
three years, leaving landlord nothing to live on and 
in greatest difficulties, 41622-3, 41625. — Owner relieved 
of management charges once property was taken over, 
but Estates Commissioners did not take over till they 
were just ready to pay ; loss of about two years’ in- 
come in witness’s case, 41624. — Low rates given, which 
had to be collected as owners best could ; no evictions 
could be carried out ; much income lost, 41626. — Land 
in hand sliould be paid for before more was bought ; 
real difficulty a financial one, 41626. — Finances of 
the Act framed disadvantageous^, 41627. — Land 

Comm i ss ioners did not pay punctually, even under 
Section 6 ; witness had only received November instal- 
ment in June ; quick payment important to people in 
difficulties, 41785. — If vendor of tenanted or un- 
tenanted land were guaranteed four per cent, of pur- 
chase money from six months after lodgment of 
originating request or on application, hundreds of 
owners now afraid of delay would be willing to sell, 
41787. — Impracticable to make agreement at 4 per 
cent, with small tenants, 41788-9. 


O’CONOR DON, The. — continued. 

Price of Land — Basis of Valuation. 

Difficult to give instances where price was considered 
too low, as there would be trouble on the properties 
if it was known, 41235. — Landlords as a whole willing 
to sell at a fair price, 41310-11. — Estates Commis- 
sioners in position of purchaser without a free hand, 
they were bound to see there was enough security 
and therefore could not give as much as an ordi- 
nary purchaser, they were without personal pecuniary 
interest, but were not proper parties to fix price in 
case of compulsion, 41315-20. — True value pretty 
clearly fixed on estate that had been let for many 
years on grazing system, 41322, 41331. — Inspection 
required to prevent fraud, 41323-4, 41327-9. — Often 
impossible to arrive at true value even with inspec- 
tion, 41325. — What a man had paid for land and 
been able to make living out of was the strongest 
evidence of value of land, 41326. — Board had made 
good bargains up to the present, they gob £25,000 
a year grazing receipts for land valued at £16,500 
a year, they paid Land Commission less than they 
received, though they let grazing at 30 per cent, be- 
low usual rate, and were unable, through magnitude 
of their operations, to buy cattle with same care as 
ordinary grazier ; this was conclusive proof that Board 
purchased 30 per cent, too cheap, 41677-80, 41684-6. 
— Board bought at price based on Poor Law valua- 
tion; Poor Law valuation in Roscommon admittedly 
Ss. in £ lower than it ought to be, 41682. — Witness's 
father had sold at 15 per cent, under Poor Law valu ac- 
tion, but only under quasi compulsion, having been 
in negotiation for two years he could not withdraw, 
41683, 41853-4. — Land- sometimes put up for auction ; 
•before Board; came there w;as difficulty in refusing 
grazing; unfair to say prioe charged by landlord 
was too high, when people were willing, and it paid 
them, to give it, just because Board was able to 
buy at fixed price and charge lower rates, 41684. — 
Interest on purchase-money paid by Board less than 
Poor Law valuation, 41688-90. — Land would yield 
more than Board got from it, landlord naturally 
wanted price that would recoup his actual income; 
even if land yielded only what Board got from it 
price should he. more than Board paid, 41703-5. — 
Grazing income meant practically no expense, £16,500 
not excessive rent for receipts of £25,000, 41698-9. — 
Not much difference in profits from grazing land one- 
self or taking in cattle; men without capital took 
in cattle, those with capital grazed land them- 
selves ; many think bigger profits made by being grazed 
by occupier, 41702. — Experts said land was worth 
more as tillage or cut up than as grazing ; supposing 
it to be worth the same then, seeing that lJt times Poor 
Law valuation was made out of grazing, the fair 
annuity of land cut up would be 1£ Poor Law valua- 
tion, 41692. — Witness put bonus against; cost of sales, 
no cost of management -after sale, 41693. — No bonus 
in what Board received, if £25,000 was paid for 
grazing, and land was as valuable when cut up, the 
holdings’ rent of that laqd would be £25,000 a year, 
which was far more than landlords suggested, 41694- 
5. — Profits on stock being included in the £25,000 only 
showed- that price charged for stock was not too 
high, 41695. — £25,000 would not be excessive profit 
if land were divided amongst various holders; -wit- 
ness did not agree with experts who said profit on 
holdings, allowing for man’s labour-, etc., would be 
more than grazing rents, 41696-7. 


Chance of Rise in Pkice of Land. 

As much chance of rise in value of land as of fall, 
importation of Canadian cattle would reduce price 
of young stock and injure small man, but would help 
grazier with good land as stock would be cheaper; 
price of beast when fattened would not be proportion- 
ately lower, there would be more profit; there might 
be Protection, but political possibilities on both sides 
must be considered, 41706-8. 


Graziers’ Rents and Prices. 

Landlord who had let land regularly for many 
years wanted price that would yield his income; 
Estates Commissioners would not give it; occasional 
grazing rent sliould not be considered ; land in Ros- 
common let regularly on eleven months’ system, 
eleven months’ tenant was permanent in practice, 
though, 'he coul-d be ejected at a moment’s notice ; if 
rents could be got in that way from tenants who 
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flourished it proved land was worth it, 41708-12.— To 
give eleven months’ tenant privileges of an established 
tenant would add to difficulty of relieving congestion, 
41709. — Men did not begin as graziers, they were 
well-to-do men willing to continue system and prosper 
under it which showed they were not paying too much 
for land ; grazing system might be a monopoly, but 
same could be said of any property, 41714-6.— Grazier 
had paid same rents in Roscommon all the time, no 
attempt made to raise them, 41717. 

Rack-Rent True Test of Value. 

Statutory rent was a rent fixed by a body appointed 
by statute, and was not a true test of value; statute 
was passed to protect small tenants from rents being 
forced up by demands for small holdings; rack-rent 
fixed an open market; where people were prospering for 
years and paying rack-rent it could not be said land 
was not worth it, graziers were substantial men, 
able to look after their own interests, and should be 
left to do so, 41718-20. — Rents agreed on in open 
market truer than those fixed by statute, 41721-2. — 
It depended on class of land ; difficulty in England of 
letting for large Tents was where there was tillage, 
not where there was good grass, 41723-5. — Some grass 
land in England fetched as good price as in Roscom- 
mon, land mostly not good, Irish climate moist and 
gave better grass ; England had advantage of prox- 
imity to market, Ireland of climate, 41726-7. — Bad 
land in Hampshire let at 18s. an acre, which Land 
Commission would value at 5s. an acre in Ireland, 
41728, — More rent would be got for a thousand acres 
if put up for auction, for eleven months’ tenant than 
for future tenant, 41730-2. — Eleven months’ rent was 
not a gross rent; fences, etc., had to be maintained, 
41733. 

Market Value oe Land. 

Witness had been offered larger price cash down 
idr a piece of his land than Estate Commissioners 
gave; land adjoining sold at much the same price 
had since changed hands, purchaser gave £1,200 or 
£1,300 for interest over and above the annuity, which 
showed market value of land, 41732.— Difficult to get 
tenant-occupiers if quantity of land were cut up, they 
could only be got by giving land cheaply, 41349.— 
Supply of land in Connaught equal to demand, 41350. 

Witness advocated acquisition of grass land simplv 
for purpose of relief of congestion, 41377. 

True Value of Untenanted Land. 

Annual value of untenanted land should be taken 
as at least one and one-third Poor Law valuation 
thus providing for interest of both owner and occu- 
pie*; where valuation was under net income owner 
should have option of proving his receipts; these 
receipts should then be taken as value, and vendor 
get capital sum to yield him his met income, 
41835-6, 41869.— This would do away with uncer- 
tainty prevailing about price when left to valuers to 
nx ; even expert valuers differed enormously in opinion 
as to value of land, 41869-Poor Law valuation was 

b per cent, 'higher than second term rents, 41837 

Poor Law valuation represented landlord’s interest; 
the third the occupier’s interest, 41840.— Difficult to 
get at fair rent of grass lands, 41838.— 15 per cent, 
bekw valuation taken in one case, objection raised as 
v + P J 1Ce ^ bei f g sufficient - i* would not have been sold 
'but for the tenanted land, 41842-5.— Owner’s interest 
tor sale price represented by second term rents, 41850. 

No second term rents on grass lands, 41846, 41867. 
— btate put occupiers’ interest at one-third owner’s 
m calculating income tax, 41841, 41849.— One and 
one-third on Mr. Doran’s figures would be low, 41847. 
—Bust end second term rents often the same no 
? /°° d land in Roscommon, al- 
most impossible to find average of second term rents 
on similar lands in the county, 41851-2, 41867.— Grass 
lands had been sold on Poor Law valuation at 25^ 
30 years purchase, and demesne bought bade at 

dlftfii R d a added > P ract *ce was the same, 
41861. Board went on Mr. Doran’s valuation, not 
on Poor Law valuation, 41863.— Twenty-seven veart’ 
g 7V 186 ^- That was not necesSy 
on Poor Law valuation, but on Mr. Doran’s estimate 
ThrSor ? whfttev , er v aluer was employed, 41868 — 
Three or four years’ purchase was added to Valuation 
mtoess put it at one-third; difficult to asceaSn net 
receipts where man farmed himself, profits could not 
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always be allocated, many resident owners gave more 
employment than necessary as was done at Clonalis- 
Mr. Doran’s evidence showed true value of grass lands 
was in excess of standard witness suggested, 41869. 

Dealings with Board and Estates Commissioners. 

Dealings with Congested Districts Board preferred 
in some districts, in others with Estates Commiissioners 
41238.— Idea prevailed amongst landlords that in sale 
through Board money was more quickly paid than 
in sale through Estates Commissioners, 41414. — Great 
speed in enlarging holdings and migration un- 
desirable for needs of population, but desirable in 
view of present state of country, 41264-5. — Huge mis- 
take would be made if matter were rushed as probably 
would be done, 41266. 

Land for Tenants’ Sons. 

Scheme suggested to quiet the country was to give 
holdings to tenants’ sons ; this would not relieve con- 
gestion, in fact might create it; less grass land re- 
quired for cases where old holdings were relinquished 
than for giving to sons of tenants who remained on 
their holdings ; there were two distinct schemes, giv- 
ing holdings to sons that might be desirable, and 
would give them a living, 41360-73. — More difficult 
to relieve congestion by migration if land were in 
hands of tenants’ sons, than if it remained' in hands 
of landlords wlio refused to sell, 41374-6. — Best 
way was to obtain grass lands first and use them in 
profitable manner shown by Mr. Doran, then fill' 
them up gradually as congested estates were acquired, 
41267-8, 41363-7. 


Board’s Lack of Funds. 

Regrettable that Board was at present debarred 
from negotiating for land required by want of funds, 
41269-70, 41272. — That showed it was money, not 
land, that was not available, 41271.— Adequate funds 
Should .be 'provided, and with the quick purchase that 
made landlords prefer Board to Estates Commissioners 
many more sales of grass land would take place,. 
41273.— Board’s income should be largely increased to 
enable them to give more assistance, to poorer dis- 
tricts for piers, boats, roads, drains, etc., and subsi- 
dising industries, 41430. 

Board and Estates Commissioners both operating 
in Connaught. 

Board and Estates Commissioners had both done 
good work, undesirable to take powers awiay from 

either; Board should have more power, 41378. Diffi- 

cult for Estates Commissioners to hold large tracts 
of land for relief of congestion until Board were 
ready to put migrants on them, pressure would be 
put on Commissioners to break up land for tenants’ 
/mwaM °?I 10rs ; t] } Q y 00111(1 llol(i small quantities, 
410/9-00. li grass land were to be held for relief of 
congestion it should be held by the authority who was 
gomg to move migrants, namely Congested Districts. 
? ard ’ 41385. Board and Estates Commissioners 
uld be quite separate, and not move migrants on. 
to land held by each other, 41385.— Each should hold 
la ? d old 7 for its own immediate needs; good 
could be done by holding land adjoining estates pur- 
and 7 Slng i* lo r grazing, 41386.— Both bodies 
sa i ne area ; rule might be made that 
one should not try to purchase land offered to the other, 
SLk f° ard , Sh ? ald deal mainly with congested 
?? i m 'i£ nd fast ruIe need be made, prices 

JS m g u fe different, 41388-9— Mistake to put 
a Under ? 6tates Commissioners, it might 

Semen? 2 nd " *77 as ^ W more about mln- 
41390-1. -Drawback to 
w 3 - at Board s time and money would be 

^^todbuying uncongested estates, there would be no- 
7 ter if Estates Commissioners 
There 7177 fr ° m p onil aught, 41392-3, 41404— 
estate nof ’ -r • p . resenfc > , aJ1 arrangement by which 
tifimte Speoial treatment could, on cer- 

4 U 03 -A^t *”?**»* fr0 m owner to ton- 
allowed +7 Et n tes Commissioners might be- 
HE? MKtagestled estates, tat 

was to rtei y JdfL* d ^ e necessai 'y to determine which' 
was to deal with estates offered, 31394.— Objection* 
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to Estates Commissioners having sole powers of pur- 
chase and leaving management of estates after pur- 
chase to Board was that the latter knew more about 
estates, purchasing authority should be the one for 
subsequently dealing with estates because in fixing 
price subsequent use of land must be considered, 
41395-400. — To allow Board to purchase non-congested 
estates would give them an immense amount of un- 
necessary work in determining whether estate could 
pass direct to tenant, 41407-10. — Giving Board a free 
hand would not necessarily relieve them of work, 
41412. 

Efficiency of Congested Districts Board. 

Board a most efficient body ; if scheduled areas were 
retained as basis, purchase of lands in districts 
scheduled should be in their hands with power to buy 
grass lands outside these districts; Estates Commis- 
sioners should not interfere except for purpose of 
financing and carrying through sales, undesirable to 
give Board trouble of investigating sales, 41429. — 
Undesirable to schedule whole of Connaught and put 
uncongested estates in Board’s hands, 41430. 

Parish Committees. 

Work of Parish Committees should be enlarged ; im- 
provement visible in most places where they worked; 
means insufficient to drain or improve lands, they 
could easily do such work; strict supervision neces- 
sary, a Committee found wasting funds should have 
them cut off, 41430, 41433-5. — Committees began with 
homesteads, and in a few instances went outside, 
41431-2. — Methods, good, cost of material usually pro- 
vided, 41433, 41449. — Drainage could only be done by 
them in a small way ; arterial drainage impossible, 
41436. — Committees successful, as a rule; they de- 
pended on the person who worked them, who was 
usually the parish priest, 41191-3. — They were un- 
satisfactory where priest took no interest, 41437. — 
Priest the moving spirit iat present, in a few years they 
might do without guidance, 41439-40. — Mayo system 
of giving grants worked well, 41441. — Committees 
had an elected element, 41442. — Work consisted 
mostly of clearing cattle out of houses, building sheds, 
thatching, and sanitation more than improvement of 
land, 41444-9. 

Migration and Enlargement of Holdings. 

Migration and enlargement of holdings not com- 
plete solution of problem of congestion ; carried out 
in wholesale way it would lead to complete ruin in 
many districts, 41450, 41500. 

Hay Market destroyed by Cutting up Grass 
Lands. 

Cutting up all grass farms into small tillage ones 
as proposed by Mr. Finucane would put an end to 
market for hay, as there would be no one to use it; 
cost of transit, even at low rates, would prevent its 
'being sent to a distance ; small man would grow ihay, 
not U9e land for grazing, as he would not have capital 
and hay paid better for time being, 41450-5, 41543. — 
Not economic to grow hay, it deteriorated the land, 
41455. — Quantity of grass land at Belanagare cut up 
last year among tenants, all meadowed this year, it 
would be ruined unless something were done 'to pre- 
vent constant meadowing, 41543. — Price of hay re- 
duced; witness bought it at £1 a ton this year, 
largely to help tenants. 41543. — Fall in price of hay 
from £2 to £1 a ton not entirely due to splitting up 
of grass land, partly due to high crop, 41560. — So 
long as even £1 a ton were paid hay would pay more 
than annuity; land being let at 15s. an acre, for 
which £4 used to be paid, 41561. — Three to four tons 
got off an acre, 41562. 

Tillage and Grazing. 

Keeping stock not economic for small farmer; cost 
of fencing and labour of looking after them would 
prevent their being kept, stall-feeding in winter out 
of the question, 41456.— Run of 30 or 40 acres on 
most fields at present, big grazier took cattle from one 
field to another, small man would not be able to do 
that, so cattle would not do so well, 41457-64. — Mr. 
Finucane proposed 30 to 50 acre tillage farms, 41466- 
7 — Many cases where cutting up grass into mixed 
farms had not met with success, 41468.— Large hold- 
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ing contained more stock, acre for acre, than small 
holding held in grass, 41470. — More could be kept on 
small holding but not economically ; in practice more 
were maintained on large than on small holding in 
West of Ireland, 41471-5. — On small holding man. and 
his family looked after thirty- acre grazing, on large 
one man and family looked after 200 acres, 41476. — 
Unfair to reckon nothing for .tenant’s time in valuing 
land, 41477. — Twenty acres too small a holding to pay 
as grazing, 41479. — Evidence hitherto given as to 
mixed farming was mostly from men in Government 
institutions where they always lost on farms, 41480, 
41501. — In-feeding of cattle to be sold eventually to 
butcher was being abandoned in Roscommon as im- 
possible to make it pay, 41483. — It was still done in 
Wexford .and in Ulster, 41486-7. — Conditions in 
West less favourable ; people did it in Wexford to get 
manure, but it hardly paid, 41488 — Land in grass 
would pay better; Wexford land unsuitable for con- 
stant grass, 41489. — In-feeding necessitated' large use 
of cake and artificial food stuffs, even large farmers 
with a capital gave it up, it had been tried at Clonalis 
without success, 41509. — Some areas in West suitable 
for tillage, but small farmers would not till, 41490. 
— No centre for wheat ; barley would not pay, a little 
rye grown; oats would grow but crops not good, 
41491. — Land too sticky for tillage, root crops poor; 
Roscommon land mostly on limestone, climate wet, 
small range of crops to choose from, 41492, 41585. — 
Belanagare lands not suitable for tillage, 41585. 

Decline of Tillage.- 

Free Trade blotted out tillage, 41493-3a. — Since its 
introduction the general practice in England and Ire- 
land was to reduce quantify of tillage, 41501-2. — In 
Scotland tillage probably decreased before it increased, 
41503. — Tillage would never pay as compared with 
grass, 41494. — Witness has two or three farms, one 
worked as well as possible as a tillage farm, it was 
the only one that did not pay, 41495. — It was a 
disastrous loss, 41506. — Possible that tenants lived by 
mixed farming in Donegal; in Roscommon land was 
turned from tillage into grass ; unlikely that tenants 
would do the opposite if given grass lands, 41496, 
41506. — They would have potato garden and oat plot, 
which were the only tilled crops grown in Roscom- 
mon to any extent, 41606. — If no allowance were 
made for labour tillage would pay, 41497. — Much 
land near Gastlerea bad been turned from tillage to 
grass, 41497. — Without emigration there would be 
tillage, 41498. — Few labour-saving appliances had 
been introduced ; under system of cutting up grass 
farms they could not be used as farmers had only 
small capital, 41499. — Impossibe to expect small 
farms to give proportionately as much profit as large 
ones, 41500. — Broadly-speaking tillage was decreasing 
on small holdings in England and Ireland; that was 
difficult to explain if experts were right in saying 
tillage would pay, 41504. — Witness remembered many 
fields on small holdings in Roscommon formerly under 
tillage, now under grass, 41505. — There would always 
be a certain amount of tillage as land required to 
be tilled occasionally ; land that did best in grass 
would be kept in grass, 41507. — Tilled land paid 
something, if it were good grass land it would pay 
more, 41508. — Little of the grass land broken up in 
Roscommon was brought under tillage; people would 
meadow in spite of fences, 41551-2. — Only one small 
plot tilled on Belanagare, 41553. — Great difficulty 
would be experienced the first few years on a new 
holding if tenant wanted to fill, 41554, 41581. — He 
would let the grazing at first, 41555. — He would never 
till, it would be the wrong thing for Roscommon land 
which was largely fattening land, 41556, 41562. — 
Tendency was not to till, advantage to have grass 
as adjunct to holding, it was the most profitable and 
easier to let, 41557-9. 

Migration. 

Complete transformation of country into small 
farms impracticable as wholesale migration was impos- 
sible; people would not move, they said they would 
when Commissioners went round, but when it came 
to the point they refused, Clonalis tenants an in- 
stance; they asked for new -holdings, and said they 
would migrate, Estates Commissioners got land for 
them at Belanagare, 41509. — Commissioners refused 
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to declare Clonalis an estate unless grass land of 
Belanagare, twelve miles away, went with it, wit- 
ness’s father wished to keep that to sell with Belana- 
gare Estate, bait eventually sold it with Clonalis; li6 
thought tenants would not go there, 41855-6. — Price 
of grass land was affected by sale, and if he had known 
what was to be offered the would not have sold, 41853- 
7. — He had offered to give Belanagare lands to Belanar 
gare tenants when that estate was sold, 41509. — 
Clonalis tenants were asked to go and choose hold- 
ings at Belanagare; thirteen went to look at them, 
eventually only one more or less uon-residential ten- 
ant migrated, 41509. — Also the Belanagare school- 
master, whose holding was worth 15s. a year, 41521, 
41888. — Result was estate was divided amongst 
Belanagare tenants, 41509. — A few Clonalis men had 
since moved to Taaffe Estate, which was nearer, and 
the land was cheaper, 41510, 41512-3. — People could 
not be found to occupy grass lands, 41518. — Estates 
Commissioners, finding they could 'buy more land 
than they could dispose of, refused 185 acres offered 
at their own valuation, 41509.. — Large fields at 
Belanagare given to two publicans, 41511, 41524. — 
Clonalis people who had asked for other lands were 
probably relatives of tenants who wanted holdings, 
41514-5. — Tenants now more willing to move than 
they were two years ago if they got good bargains, 
but not unless; number of migrants not much in- 
creased, but the spirit was moving the people ; Clonalis 
Estate had been bought by Commissioners, but there 
was practically no relief of congestion there because 
the people 'would not move, one big man h ad gone to 
Belanagare, and his holding helped about six tenants ; 
very little done besides, 41516-7, 41519-20.— Clonalis 
people did not fear opposition from Belanagare men 
as there was more than enough land for them, 41522- 
7. A few still wanting land), but there was enough 
to satisfy them, 41526-7. — A few Clonalis tenants had 

been moved, but not from congested parts, 41882. 

Clonalis was in. a scheduled .area, Belanagare was 
not ; estate 'in non-saheduledi .area had had holdings 
enlarged because land 1 was available, that in scheduled 
area had not ; something could be done to improve 
Clonalis, 41883-4. — In the past more care had 
been taken to select right man than conld 
be taken in future because it was proposed 
to work on such a huge scale, 41573-4.— Pro- 
bably all available people had not been taken as land 
was so scarce, 41575. — Prejudice against migration 
was diminishing, 41676,-Board could not help mov- 
ing unsuitable people, 41577— It was said that mi- 
grants as a rule were doing badly, 41578— They kept 
lane in grass about Roscommon, with a little tillage 
house, 41579-80. —They were the migrants of 
Doth Board and Estates Commissioners, 41580. — They 
must have been hard up for migrants if a woman who 
paad a rent of £1 10s. was selected; perhaps she was 
speciaRy chosen, and had means outside her holding, 
SSSr 3 ! 0cc ?? ie ? s 1 hould be supplied with ample 
J 10 IlSUa ' U ? had none, and no knowledge of 
ii7h to e^t ge ^i fairm, x he natur a% used it as grass 
, gh J llla 8 e tor use of family, 41585 — 
to migration was that people in 
the. district objected to strangers; they thought all 

thev did w Ebou l 1 1 d 136 g iven to ^em, eveTthough 
t* ' ac to‘ aU 7 need it, 41606-7, 41665— Feel- 
® t>ough congestion would never be 
relieved if it were yielded to, 41608. 
m^ gra i, 101 ij a f d enl argement of holdings useful more 
money should be spent on it, and in starting new 
piers than hitherto, 41649 starting new occu- 
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not a success so far, near Limerick machinery was got 
for pressing, but nothing further done; plenty of 
turf further west, it was expensive to cart, 41600. 

Water Supply. 

No rivers or streams on some grass lands, great ex- 
pense in providing water at farms near Ballintubber, 
41593, 41602-3. — Land cut up in what would otherwise 
be an improper way to overcome difficulty, 41606. — 
Artesian wells could be sunk, but it all added to diffi- 
culty of re-selling at a price that would be fair, 41594. 
— Difficulty not the same on 200 or 300 acre farm 
under cattle; there might be water on it to which 
cattle could go, yet not enough, for each plot if it 
were divided, 41595, 41604. — There had already been 
trouble over the water question, 41596. — Water was 
there, difficulty was in carriage, 41605. — In some places 
a dam could be made to supply cattle, 41606. — Turf 
and water difficulties not insuperable, 41606. 


Subsequent Sub-Division and Meadowing. 

Enlargement where grass lands adjoined poor hold- 
ings was advantageous, provided steps were taken to 
ensure proper use of grass lands ; added land would be 
ruined unless precautions were taken against sub- 
division and constant meadowing; prevention of sub- 
division impossible, but it could be kept in check; 
present powers of Land Commission inadequate, idea 
of rate collectors to informing about it was ridiculous ; 
witness’s father tried enlargement of holdings at 
Cloonsack ; it had worked well, ibut sub-division took 
place although everything was done to prevent it; 
added land had been kept in grass, 41543. — Only means 
of preventing sub-division was to make holdings such 
th-at -they would! not easily be sub-divisible, 41572.— 
Quantity of grass land at Belanagare was cut up 
last year among tenants ; all meadowed 1 this year, it 
would be minted unless something was done to prevent 
constant meadowing, 41543— Land only split up in 
April or May, 41545. — It was not fenced and could 
not be grazed; meadowing the only use it could be 
put to, 41546-7. — Since then fences had been put up 
largely at tenants’ expense, with grants to help them, 
41548-9. e 


Control of Tenants’ Management of Land. 

. Estates Commissioners should have power to see 
that land was properly used, danger that poor tenants 
would iH-treat the land, 41562— Good deal could be 
done by holding up vesting order for certain period, 
the man in occupation paying interest meanwhile; if 
a man gob into right way of doing things for four 
or live years he would probably continue it, 41563-9— 
Acuity now began with vesting order, law could be 
altered to make it start at once, 41570— There would 
De a difficulty over the matter, 41571. 


Labour. 

JSZFI If y to B 8 * la bour, 41528— Labourers 
from h'c * b ?* ders ’. 41529. — Witness got labourers 
e 7 na11 holders up to £4 or £5 
^ Labour supply would shrink 
tenants became economic, difficulty of getting 
Pomm a L preSen ' t 011 accoiult of work of Board and 
in 2,® erS ’-« ag6S higher, 41532— Some labourers 
urefenwl P ^ S1 ^ I P n ' nafusedl to work witth witness, 
Lre^rttf to England, 41533— Doubtful 'if they 
week 2s ; * da ? earned at home, 14s. a 

could not • 415S4- ~ M,arried! mian family 

S3? months , 41535— £15 rather 

w ^ d ™an 12s. a week for 
ness’s dwthS? 8 ’- , 41542 ‘ ~ F ew women went from wit- 
father on/i U* f 18 ® generaDy young men with 
x to “PI™*. 41537— They had to 
L fare> and did not get £1 a week 
Men^mto? £1 ^ K>1J1 T’ * ev *P- at harvest, 41539-40.- 
not star ^ Ll 1 at piece-work of course would 

Kt y t r e ’ ^43— People working in England 
do in' winter, this fact 
high waieiL to bl , g h wages earned in summer; 

41611-2. ^ earned in Ireland .also in summer, 
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Gras b Land Available. 

Thousands of acres of grass land available in Gal- 
way, Mayo, and Roscommon, if fair price were paid ; 
proof of this was given, in fact that Commissioners 
returned 185 acres on CaJrrowreagh Farm to witness, 
which they were getting at their own valuation,' 41613. 
— This perhaps had no bearing on matter if only best 
land were wanted, 41614. 

Letting of Grass Land by Board. 

Board should buy grass land and let it to tenants 
at low rates, grazing more economical that way than 
in small plots; even if migration on large scale were 
possible there was plenty of grass still available if 
fair price were given and no delay in carrying out con- 
tract, 41649. — System not unpopular, could be carried 
out where small holdings were around the grass land, 
41650. 41655. — Could not be adopted on 40,000 acres 
mentioned by witness, but could be, and was, adopted 
a great deal, 41651. — Board could graze without loss 
and make more than the per cent, required to pay 
interest on purchase, 41652. — Mr. Doran gave £25,000 
a year as amount realised on property of 15,000 to 
20,000 acres, 41653-4. — If Board bought 50,000 acres 
they would not lose in interval between purchase and 
distribution, 41654. — They would not graze 50,000 
acres permanently, 41654. — Board grazed and stocked 
their farms as well as taking in cattle, they charged 
one-third less for grazing and the system was popular, 
41655. — Advantage for small holders to have facilities 
for grazing at low rate even at a distance, although 
landowners might disapprove of 6vsiem as cutting 
down grazing rates, 41656. — They would not object it 
land were bought, if it were for good of country they 
must submit, 41657. — Smaller areas could be per- 
manently grazed, it would be great advantage to people 
round, 41658-9. — Grazing could enter into migration 
scheme and people might be given patch for tillage, 
and be allowed to graze cattle at low rate; land un- 
suitable for cutting up must often be bought and could 
be used, for grazing, 41660. — Two or three miles away 
was the furthest that permanent grazing could be 
from holding, there would be difficulties if people 
went further in attending to cattle, and adjoining 
owners would object, 41661-4, 41668. — Could be done 
temporarily at greater distance, 41669. — Letting graz- 
ing was only an expedient, it would not solve whole 
problem of congestion, 41666-7. — Grazing tracts should 
not be sold, only let ; Board likely to continue for a 
great many years, 'if not seme other body could) take 
over grazing, 41672-3. — It was done at present with 
idea that it would accustom small occupier® to lands 
to which they might afterwards migrate, 41675-6. 

Losses on Land Stock. 

Expenses of flotation of Land Stock and banking 
losses in that connection fell on Irish tax -payer, un- 
necessary loss of 85 per cent., if consols were at 85 
Land Stock ought to stand at 93A-, 41630-2, 41646. — 
England got the advantage, and Irish tax-payer met 
the loss, owing to way Land Stock was doled ont; if 
it was raised as Consols, for every 2i per cent. 85 
wonld be paid, whereas now they were only 85 for 
2|- per cent., 41633. — There were two sources of loss, 
apalrt from those in connection with non-payment of 
•annuities, discount, and' bank loss, 41634-5, 41648. — 
These were taken either out of Irish Development 
Grant or grants-in-aid and fell entirely on Irish tax- 
payers, 41636-8, 41642-3. 

.Question of Representation to Correspond with 
Taxation. 

There should be representation to correspond with 
taxation if possible, 41629. — Simpler way would be to 
do 'away with taxation, 41640. — ‘Sales would never ibe 
carried through if there were an elected body to deal 
with the matter, 41639, 41641, 41644. — Majority of 
taxpayers would not want it, 41645. 

Bonus and Loss during Interval of Sale. 

Bonus went entirely to landlord, but in sales to 
Land Commission landlord paid costs, in ordinary 
sales purchaser paid them, or else fixed sum for ven- 
dor’s costs ; bonus simply a liberal allowance for costs 
and loss during sale, 41733-5. — No compensation to 
agent in case alluded to, he was only paid veTy small 
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sum. of lji per cent., 41736, 41741. — £12 out of £100 
not an extraordinary amount for clerical work, eta ; 
landlord on selling had to pay certain sums to get 
sale through, bailiff had to be given something; 1£ 
±0 2 per cent, paid to solicitor; there were also sur- 
veyor’s fees, and costs of various people having charges 
against estate; head rent had to be cleared; witness 
had worked out figures in two cases, one of direct sale, 
the oilier under Section 6, losses in first case came 
to 12 per cent., in second to 11 per cent., 41737-41. — 
Biggest item was loss of rent during interval, that 
was calculated on rental for five years previous to 
sale, and on receipts during two and a half years 
that sale was going through, when 3£ per cent, was 
supposed to be received, 41744-5. — 31,- per cent, never 
received, 41747-8. — It was supposed to run from sign- 
ing of agreement to date of contract with Estates 
Commissioners, 41749. — Practice adopted was to 
negotiate with tenants under Section 6 and 
see what price they would give, then to 
inerview Estates Commissioners and see if they 
were likely to sanction sale, then to get agree- 
meilts signed, 41748. — In one case tenants insisted 
on agreements being signed because unless it was 
done there was a loss, 41750. — Commissioners usually 
insisted on it, 41754. — Tenants were not asked to 
sign in order to get higher price in witness’s case, 
41750. — Nor did he expect to bring operations within 
the zones, they were mostly non-judicial tenants, 
41752-3. — After signing of agreements application, was 
lodged, tenant was then supposed to pay 3^ peir cent, 
in interval ; he often did not, and could not be com- 
pelled to do so, 41755. — Nothing could be added to 
rent iafber signing agreements, 41756. — Application 
to add half-year’s rent to purchase-money in one case 
was refused although tenants wished it, Commis- 
sioners gave every facility for collecting arrears, 
41757. — No arrears had previously been added, 41758. 
— Rent only paid once a year, 41774. — Never on day 
it was due; hammer came down on particular day 
after which nothing could be paid, 41759. — It did 
not pay to wait, landlords preferred to lose the 
per cent., 41760. — If hammer came down on 1st 
November, 3£ per cent, only paid up to 1st May; 
to add hanging gale to purchase price would be to 
increase number of years’ purchase, it had never been 
done, 41760-5, 41768. — Theoretically it could be done, 
but not in practice, 41766. — Tenants would pay to 
Congested Districts Board but not to landlords; they 
would not come in to the day, there was' always the 
broken period lost by landlords, 41767, 41782. — Taking 
income prior and subsequent to sale loss was found to 
amount to bonus, 41768. — In direct sales the 3^ per 
cent, was paid more regularly because Estates Com- 
missioners had power to collect it after sale had gone 
through; it could not be collected in indirect sales 
once sale was sanctioned; a case had occurred where 
agent got agreements signed before arrears were paid 
and tenants then refused to pay, 41770. — Witness had 
sold both direct and under Section 6 during last two 
years ; direct sale was the smaller one, but costs were 
proportionately higher, because tenants only consented 
to buy if they had no rent to pay, 41771-4. — Year’s 
rent was due, 41777. — Nothing added to purchase 
price for it; 22 years’ purchase paid, bonus went in 
costs and expenses, 41780, 41792-3, 41817. — Rest of 
bonus went in costs, 41793-4. — Loss of one year’s rent 
due was part of cost of sale, 41783. — In stating that 
landlord got high price fo>r land and bonus all these 
costs must be considered and allowance made for loss 
of income in interval of sale; landlord got low price 
and bonus, not high price and bonus, 41785. — Board 
paid punctually so there was no loss of income in 
sale to them ; they also paid something for arrears, 
41786. — During period of payment of 3£ per cent, 
landlord's income was smaller, and in case of en- 
cumbered owner it sometimes all went in charges, 
41790. 

Witness’s Property. 

Actual receipts during ten years from property men- 
tioned by witness were £175 on rental of £375, with 
charges amounting to £200. 41775-6, 41822. — Rent 
£400, net receipts after deducting expenses, £375 
every year, 41800-1. — Agent’s fees of 5 per cent, de- 
ducted', bailiffs’ fees £7 a year, bad debts, nil, some 
arrears included ; receipts every year were more than 
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the rent, 41800-8. — Twenty-two years’ purchase gave 
£8,800, which, invested at 4 per cent., would yield 
£352, as against £375, 41818-9.— £8,800 plus bonus 
of £1,056 gave £9,856 as gross purchase-money ; 
£5,000 redemption price or 'head rent being deducted' 
left £4,856, then £1,100 deducted for cost® and loss 
during sale left £3,756. which invested, at 3^' per 
cent, yielded £131 10s., as against £175 on £160 
if arrears were deducted, 41820-6. — £3,656 invested at 
4 per cent, only yielded £150, 41826. — Witness and 
his father were resident landlords; margin for man- 
agement of absentee landlord’s estate might be greater, 
41827-8. — As a fact, one of witness’s estates was prac- 
tically on 'absentee estate, yet receipts from it were 
larger than from the residential one, 41829. — Absentee 
estate more easily managed, rents paid more regu- 
larly than where landlord! was on the spot and' was 
a good-natured man, 41830-1. — £375 out of £400 a 
high average, 41832'. — At time this was received man- 
agement had been transferred from witness’s father 
to himself, and he was then an absentee, 41833-4. 
— On a property worth £1000, sold at 22 years’ pur- 
chase, price would be £22,000, which, at 3£- per cant., 
would yield £715 a year; cost of management at 
10 per cent, would: leave £900 a year, loss £185, 
41880, 41810. — Loss less if expenditure were greater 
and vice versa, 41811. — Interest on charges, 4£ to 5 
per cent., loss heavy if margin were small, 41813. 

Three Systems or Sale. 

Estates adjoining witness’s property had been sold 
on three systems ; Clonalis under Section 6; Sandtford 
under direct sale ; He Ereyneand Dillon Estates sold to 
Board; sale to Board gave most satisfaction, because 
holdings had been improved, 41870-1.— Estates Com- 
missioners had no money to improve holdings because 
Clonalis was not bought as congested estate; land- 
lords would have raised no objection to that, 41872.— 
Clonalis not congested as a whole, two dr three town- 
lands very poor, 41873.— Little difference in practice 
between direct sale and sale under Section 6, except 
possibility of migrating tenants; Clonalis sale had 
been delayed one and a half years to provide for 
that, 41874-5. — Grass lands bought to transplant ten- 
ants to, 41876. — Estates Commissioners could spend 
money on fences, etc., for new tenants up to 10 per 
cent., 41877-9.— Even with direct sale money could 
be spent, £2,000 spent on. Samdford Estate on draining 
bog, nothing on Clonalis, 41880-1. 

Boarb’s Operations on Dillon Property. 

Witness lived next to Dillon property, 41885.— 
Board had done much for occupiers there, especially 
I^J.T ng f mp i2 ymen ^ and wages, 41886.— Estate 
stetrfies for twerty-five miles, pass lands available 

ten males from end nearest Castlerea, 41887. Ten- 

ante might be migrated; more desire to get enlarged 
holdings than new on e s , 41888. 6 8 

Landlords op the West. 

of 1 . the West did much for their tenants 
r S P ent aJmuaJ1 y in labour; 
miBBU £4,000 spent by witness’s father on relief 
works chiefly on tenants’ holdings ; timber etc con 
stently given to tenants if or houses, bridges ete • ten- 
ants allowed to pay rent bv feedinrr aaw. 1 . ’ ’ **77 

I ™‘ Pow “ s *°» Oo TOEsrai 'Dr S mo ra Boani 
b »* ™P>« 

out drainage works, proper ftaff^d and can 1 ,iD g 
payment of purchasJmo^ + ’ ? d ensure quick 

do much towards ameliorating lot^ ' tif 5 ' this wouI d 
of Ireland, 41870 g lot of the P<*>r in West 
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(Nee pp. 254-8.) 

Scheme for extracting Iodine prom Kelp. 

It was many years since witness had been in touch 
with kelp industry ; his firm, manuf actured chemicals, 
and had hoped to do something in th© direction of 
recovering iodine from kelp in connection with other 
matters ; witness ' had therefore proceeded' to West 
Kerry, and there interviewed a Mr. M ‘Donnell or 
O’Donnell, who had started collecting seaweed and 
burning kelp, ■with a view to profit and to assisting 
the people of the neighbourhood ; he thought of ex- 
tracting salts from the kelp, which contained potash 
salts land soda salts ; it was proposed that he should 
send the concentrated iodine to witness’s firm ; the 
scheme only just paid its way ; one difficulty was 
that sufficient weed was not always obtainable, owing 
to weather, etc. ; witness’s firm extracted the iodine 
partly, and also sent it in concentrated form to 
France, where a market was obtained ; this was done 
through a London agent, whose application for con- 
centrated' iodine solution had first suggested this 
scheme to witness’s firm ; the concentrated, solution 
was got into France without duty under name of 
soda lye, and it paid the agent well ; the death of 
Mr. M'Donnell caused the scheme to collapse, 41889- 
91. — Mr. M'Donnell cleared his expenses, but he did 
not work economically ; he used a kind of out-liouse, 
employed men collecting and burning kelp, extracted 
the salts himself, and sent up the concentrated liquor 
containing the iodine and many of the soda sails ; be 
extracted the potash, which witness thought he used 
as a manure, 41933-6. — He did th© burning in the 
open, a wasteful method 1 , 41936-7. 

Market for Kelp Products. 

The principal source of iodine was Chili saltpetre ; 
witness discovered years ago that the controllers of 
this source had immense stocks of iodine, .and could 
at any tim© swamp th© market, so that it would be 
dangerous to establish works in Ireland to extract 
iodine and potash and otlaer salts from kelp, 41891, 
41869. — 'Potaislh salts were always marketable ; they 
were not know in gerat quantity when kelp-making 
started in Ireland ; deposits of potash since found in 
Germany had greatly reduced profits of kelp in- 
dustry, 41892. — Kelp contained 35 to 40 per cent, of 
chlorate of potash, about 10 per cent, of sulphate of 
potash, and perhaps 5 or 6 per cent, carbonate of 
potash, 41893-4. — Potash salts were worth about £9 
per ton ; it was troublesome to extract them from 
kelp, and doubtful whether doing so would pay, 
41895, 41900, 41929-30. — Good kelp sometimes cost £4 
a ton, 41898. — Controllers of Chilian supply of 
iodine did not mind the competition, as amount of 
iodine extracted from "kelp was small ; it was their 
interest to keep the price of iodine steady ; the 
Chilian supply regulated price of iodine, and if kelp 
became a serious competitor controllers of the Chilian 
supply would lower the price, 41900-1, 41915, 
41918, 41970. — They were not likely to do this, 
80 a ce j r ^ a ™ market for Irish kelp would 

probably continue, 41971. — The question whether 
kelp iodine would compete seriously with 

Chilian iodine depended' on the amount', the 
"iodine being the same in quality in the two cases; 
•iodine had declined in price in recent years ; it was 
now about 8s. a pound, but was never much more; 
there was plenty in Child, where it was got out of the 
nitrates,, 41902-4, 41925. — It was as much used in 
mediome as ever, 41905.— The price of kelp was em- 
teelj amtollod hy the tayeis; mo fine & fcetad 
wanted kelp, extracting iodine from it, and as far as 
wifeless knew only one firm in Scotland, namely, 
Patents, 41908-10, 41912-3, 41917.-The price paid 
■by Paterson- for kelp might be the highest that would 
419224*' 4wJ at he ® a j°jed 'a monopoly, 

fho l ’ . U~ I* a ba/3 S'gn If kelp was left on 

the burner s hands m some places as at present ; whe- 
of ,bhis to get the price down was 
• possable to say ; perhaps the manufacturers found 
fetat a t £3 a ton it did not pay them, 41908, 41974.— 
riatereon s had no connection with the Amerioan 
supply of iodine, 41011. 

Prospects of a Kelp Factory for Ireland. 
merehr S i^ril+^ a to°tory- for kelp in Ireland would 
bSwSL* 1 ^ d l version ' ^ some of the kelp from 
ory, the general output of iodine would 
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be no greater, 41919-20. — The starting of works in 
Ireland by Congested Districts Board in the idea of 
securing better prices to kelp burners would 'be a big 
undertaking, and might prove a failure, 41926-7. — 
Such, an undertaking would be the only way to raise 
tine price of kelp, but it was ia question whether it 
would pay, 41946. — To pay it must not be done on a 
small scale, 41951. — In such a factory every market- 
able product should be recovered from the kelp, 41941. 
— If these products were then exported- to Paterson’s 
no advantage would 'be gained as compared with ex- 
porting the kelp, beoanse freight would have to 'he 
paid on the sulphate of potash, 41942. — The danger 
of starting a factory on the Irish coast was that 
Paterson’s might be put out of the market, not that 
the controllers of the general iodine industry might 
ibe offended, 41977-8. — The kelp for such a factory 
would have to be taken from every part of Ireland, 
as no one part oould produce enough kelp to keep a 
factory going all tire year; it would be cheaper to 
ship to Glasgow than from one part of Ireland to an- 
other ; an Irish-controlled factory in Scotland would 
be .feasible, 41952, 41979-81, 41983.— Kelp was not 
bulky but heavy, 41982. — There might not be enough 
kelp obtainable to supply Paterson’s works as well as 
new Irish works, 41983-4. 

Method op obtaining and extracting Products 
from Kelp. 

The percentage of iodiine in a ton of kelp varied 
from 2 to 1'4 ; the general run wias '4 to '5, or about 
one-half per cent, 41906. — The present method of 
burning involved great loss, 41907. — Burning in brick 
houses with furnaces was a more economical method 
than burning in the open, and was method pursued in 
Scotland, 41938-40. — If a factory were started the 
people of the coast should still be left to bum the 
kelp, but to encourage methods which did not waste 
iodine payment should be made according to the 
amount of iodine in the kelp ; at present kelp was 
adulterated with sand put in to make weight, 41940, 
41943-5, 41955. — There would be a difficulty in esti- 
mating the amount of iodine in the kelp, 41956-7. — 
Some of the iodine must necessarily be lost in burn- 
ing, but carelessness caused unnecessary loss, 41946. — 
In burning kelp it was important to get the May 
weed ; some weed' had more iodine than others, 41954. 
— When the kelp was burned all the organic matter 
went away, leaving tlie minerals, .all vegetable matter 
had a certain amount of mineral contents which re- 
mained as ash with a certain amount of blackness 
from oarbon, .and the iodine there was combined with 
soda to a certain extent, 41958. — The weed burned in 
a lump produced something like a black stone, which 
was kelp, 41959-80. — It was sold solid or in ashes ; in 
ashes when it was desirable to prove there was no 
admixture, as in that form it could be run through a 
sieve and stones easily detected ; sand was also put 
in, and. this would pass through the sieve, 41961-2. — 
The solid form -was hard burned ; the ashes were 
fused ; for the hard form, which was the usual one, 
greater heat was needed, 41963-5. — In both forms only 
the mineral matter remained, 41967. — To extract the 
salts the kelp was dissolved by water heated in a 
series of tanks ; some salts were -more soluble than 
others ; sulphate of potash was the most insoluble salt 
contained in. the kelp and crystallised out first ; more 
was then evaporated, and the soda salts crystallised 
out next ; then chlorate of potash ; iodine salts were 
the most soluble, and remained' in the last liquor ; 
the cost of production depended on the method of 
evaporation, 41928, 41968. — Sulphate of soda was also 
contained in the kelp, but was worth nothing, 41929. 

BIGOT, Mr. J. L. 

(See pp. 258-66.) 

Experience of Witness. 

Witness was chief of the Mapping and Surveying 
Department of 'Estates Commissioners, and did 
any expert forestry business that came before Commis- 
sioners, 41985. — He had twenty years’ experience in 
India, and was trained in French National Forestry 
College ; he had been interested in question of afforesta- 
tation in Ireland sinoe the 1885 Parliamentary Com- 
mission, foi' which he procured 6ome evidence, 41986. 


PIGOT, Mr. J. L. — continued. 

Afforestation of Ireland. 

Ireland contained vast tracts of land, which could 
be best utilised for State forests for the production 
of timber and minor forest products, such as osiers, 
41988-91. — It had been stated in evidence before a 
previous Parliamentary Commission, and in a recent 
pamphlet of Department of Agriculture, that osiers 
could be profitably grown, 41992. — Witness was not 
aware that many acres of osiers had gone out of culti- 
vation for lack of demand, and that the basket used 
in the fishing industry were manufactured by several 
factories in Scotland, 41993-5. — There was a large 
trade in osier baskets generally, 41996. — Various Com- 
missions of Inquiry had established that forests pro- 
perly managed under conditions of soil and climate 
such as prevailed in Ireland were a sound financial in- 
vestment, 41996. — Afforestation of waste lands would 
pay the State better than reclamation for agriculture, 
41996-7, 42001-6. — As regarded trees dotted about, 
Ireland was not insufficiently wooded and compared 
favourably with Spain and Italy, 42124, 42126.— Of 
woods Ii-eland’s percentage was I - 4 per cent, the 
lowest of any country in Europe except Portugal, 
42018, 42124-5. — Ireland was formerly celebrated for 
her timber, and potentially she was the best timber- 
growing country in Europe, 42018.— There were prac- 
tically no scientifically-managed woodlands in Ire- 
land; in France, Germany, etc., scientific manage- 
ment of forestry by the State had proved of economic 
advantage; in general the State alone could afford 
the initial expense of planting or reclamation on a 
large scale, could wait until the capital began to 
yield interest, and could secure continuity in man- 
agement, 41999-42000. — The Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Forestry (1887), and the De- 
partmental Committee on British Forestry, appointed 
by Department of Agriculture in 1902, had recognised 
the importance of forestry, and there had since been 
grants from the Treasury for instruction in forestry, 
42085. 

Land Purchase Acts and Forestry Question. 

Since the Land Act of 1903 trees had been felled 
recklessly, and under present conditions the existence 
of woods interfered with the transfer of grass lands, 
42018-20, 42024, 42092. — Both vendors and tenant-pur- 
chasers felled trees ; tenant-purchasers had only single 
trees, small belts and wind-screens to fell, 42021-3, 
42065. — Planting of wind-screens was not a universal 
practice, but was increasing; tree-planting was re- 
viving in certain parts, 42021-4, 42040. — On the 
Wallace property in Down, in Armagh, and in cer- 
tain parts of Limerick, Wicklow, and the West, there 
had been clearances of trees, 42025-6. — Vendors had 
cut down woods before selling, 42027-8. — Land Act 
did not deal with woods except under Section 4, which 
empowered the vesting of woods in hands of trustees 
for certain purposes; owners sold woods to get rid 
of their estates; in one instance, typical of many, a 
large landowner had arranged with his tenants for 
sale of an estate, except a large wood, tenants refused 
to buy the wood, but would not permit its being felled 
if they were to purchase, it was settled that the owner 
should apply to Estates Commissioners to purchase 
his wood, 42029. — Estates Commissioners could only 
buy such woods to re-sell at a profit; even if Commis- 
sioners were a forestry department the possession of 
numerous small woods would be an embarrassment, 
and unprofitable, as they would need a large staff to 
tend them, 42030-7. — -Where small woods were required 
in the interests of the tenants the latter could assist 
in their preservation, 42037-8. — Witness procured a 
good deal of information for the late Dr. Lyons, who 
interested himself in afforestation, 42063. — It was 
conveyed to occupiers interested that it would not be 
difficult to them to look after the trees planted if they 
received periodical visits from a skilled forester; many 
lands already planted were so small in area, or so 
situated that they could not effectually be protected 
from injury once the surrounding lands were sold, 
such woods might, with advantage, be preserved or 
added to where any person or public authority was 
interested in safeguarding them ; it had been adready 
proved that in the case of estates purchased by the 
Land Commission under Section 6 of the Act the 
increased value of the estate after re- arrangement of 
holdings and 6ub-division of unlenanted lands might 
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allow of such woods being re-sold at a low figure or 
retained by the nation almost free of cost on the 
purchase amount; in some cases such woods might 
properly disappear, having regard to their prospec- 
tive value or the superior requirements of agriculture ; 
there was, however, no one to ' advise with 
authority, land vendors unable to find other pur- 
chasers sold the woods to timber merchants ; 
i.71 one case where there was .a dispute over 
timber rights between a vendor and' his tenants 
who bad signed' purchase agreements, both 
parties quickly felled all the available trees; once the 
fee-simple of the land was vested in a tenant-pur- 
chaser the latter had a full right to fell and sell tim- 
ber unless his doing so unduly lowered 1 the value of 
the land as security for the purchase-money advanced ; 
even if the Land Commission had a right to interfere 
it lacked the power to prevent; so long as the trees 
remained unfelled the presence of outlying scattered 
woods might prevent the sale of an estate to the Land 
Commission ; that Commission, while empowered to 
hold woods temporarily, had 1 no means of managing 
them or protecting them for the time being ; it might 
be expected that the sanction by law of compulsory 
sale would bring with it the necessity of purchasing 
all poor untenanted land in each estate affected, and 
thus place woods on the Land Commission’s hands, 
while the re-arrangement of estates prior to- re-sale 
would facilitate in a manner not likely to recur the 
acquisition of extensive tracts of mountain and heath 
suitable to planting, 42065. — It would be more diffi- 
cult to reafforest waste lands after their transfer to 
many small peasant proprietors as it would then be 
more difficult to acquire the land, and its price would 
beinoreased, 42018, 42065. — If .a scheme of compulsory 
purchase, such as that proposed to the Commission, 
were applied the State would become proprietor of 
practically all the waste lands .in the western dis- 
tricts ; these lands oould not be finally dealt with by 
any re- arrangement of agricultural holdings though 
till such re-arrangement it could not be determined 
which lands were waste and how much of the waste 
could be planted ; the agency administering compulsory 
purchase might undertake new planting and manage 
existing woods, but could not hinder the destruction 
of timber ; vendors were constantly selling to tenants 
lands which were economically surplus lands for ten- 
ants’ purposes, and were thus increasing the diffi- 
culties of ’utilising those lands ; the difficulty of pre- 
serving woods surrounded by newly purchased ten- 
anted lands was not confined to the West; in other 
parts there were extensive mountain tracts suited to 
planting, as in Tipperary 68,000 ac'res, in Tyrone, 
102,000 acres; any comprehensive scheme of State 
forestry must be permanent, and would take a cen- 
tury to mature financially; financially an invest- 
ment in forestry might be as well secured as one in 
agricultural land, but advances made by the State 
for economic forestiy couldi not be recovered with the 
certainty and regularity expected in the case of Irish 
land purchase advances, 42093. 


Local Control or Forests Impracticable. 
Neither trustees in the ordinary sense, nor a looa 
Committee of tenant farmers could be trusted t 
control forests because of the expert knowledge r< 
quired, 42041 42062, 42098-100.-Tn France, whil 
the communes held the forests and took the profits th 
7^- V 1 ^ State > the ^tees bein 
highly-trained officials, 42043-5. 42047, 42050-3 —Sue 
small expenses as the State incurred for forestry wei 
paid in France out of the profits, 42054.— The Stab 
42(W) r a ? r po ® slble > ! net . tfce wishes of the commune; 
^059.— Management of forestry by County Council 
7“ objection that local interests being < 

nature would interfere with a busineS s 
e^entiolly conservative as forestdy, 42047-9, 4209! 
S+7S+? UeS y 10 £ ° f dealin g with isolated trees an 

shelter belts on holdings wias admittedly difficult ,a di 

ference would have to be made between non-reeistere 
timber, and timber registered a® planted’ f» v th 

wreu witui, CTT, 7 ' Under lo-oal management til 
tendency wouid be to out down rather than pknt tree 
^ lb 7~f hel 7 :r , 'h^ were the double hedges put u 
by the tenant to shelter his holding from toe urev7 
ing. wind quarter; to plant toe£ St 5JS 
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much knowledge, and the people were sufficiently in- 
telligent to do the work, tout they oould not at pre- 
sent toe trusted to look after toe shelter belts, as they 
were often unaware of the value of existing belts, 
many of which were being felled, 42102-5. — These 
belts were on small holdings near the house, so that 
they could only toe dealt with by toe men themselves, 
tout toe latter might receive a bonus from toe county 
if they attended to toe belts well, 42106-9. 


Department or Agriculture i 
Authority. 


. Eorestry 


No new Government Department for forestry should 
be created, but toe Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction should superintend forestry 
matters, os was intended undfer its constituting Act, 
under terms of which it oould, however, act only ex- 
perimentally or for purpose of instruction, 42078, 
42088. — A few woods with ian area of about 2,000 acres 
had been vested in Department of Agriculture, but 
otherwise Section 4 of toe Land! Act of 1903 had 
proved inoperative in preserving woods and planta- 
tions or setting apart lands for planting ; in 1904 
toe Agricultural Department represented to Estates 
Commissioners that it had' previoutsly been debarred 1 
from exercising its functions in toe matter of forestiy, 
because suitable land was almost entirely in private 
hands, but that toe Act of 1903 had fundamentally 
changed 1 toe conditions ; toe Department was, there- 
fore, given toe option of .purchasing any woods or 
lands offered for sale to toe Commission, but nothing 
was done owing to lack of funds, and want of a proper 
agency to deal with forestry ; toe Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction Act of 1899 empowered County 
Councils to strike a rate for forestry purposes, but 
only a few of toe counties appeared to have moved in 
the matter, and funds were too small to be of 
value, 42085-7, 42089-93. — The definition of forestry 
purposes in toe Act included' aiding and developing 
forestry ; for this the Congested Districts Board also 
had powers ; Agricultural Department had practically 
no funds for forestry, 42088-9.— -County Councils could 
not hold land for purposes of Labourers Act of 1906 ; 
Rural District Councils could hold land for labourers’ 
oottages, 42093. — A special forestry branch should be 
incorporated with Department of Agriculture, which 
should take over surplus Crown waste lands suitable 
for afforestation, and such plantations purchased by 
Estates Oommissdoners and Congested Districts Board 
as ought to 'be permanently preserved, 42093-4. — De- 
partment should be able to purchase waste land or 
foamed woods direct from vendors, and should manage 
existing Crown woods andi such sylvicultural or ar- 
boricultural work as was now performed by various 
Government authorities ; its duties would include 
collection and diffusion of useful information relative 
to tree planting in relation to agriculture and raising 
stock, and it would also deal with forestry .as .part of 
the general question of land 1 settlement, with a view 
to improve agriculture and develop industries by as- 
sisting m arboriculture on farms and 'by creating a 
national forest property ; the Crown Quit Rents, and 
toe sums for which they were redeemed under toe 
Land, Act, might be utilised' for planting and instruc- 
tional purposes ; in England quit rents were applied 
by 'Commissioners of Woods .and Forests to acqnisi- 
tum and development of Crown property ; the main 
duty , of the Agricultural Department in regard to 
forestry would be to acquire suitable lands while pos- 
sible ; sufficient land must be acquired fairly cheaply 
in advance if 'advantages claimed for national 
forestry in Ireland were to be secured ; protection of 
trees on holdings vested under Land Purchase Acts 
should be -facilitated by a change in toe law ; but 
toraner lams, or term®, under which tenants were re- 
■quired to plant, or refrain from cutting timber, often 
operated harshly, 42079, 42094. 

Land suitable for Planting. 

Much of toe present woodland must eventually be 
p Wlth ?*' ass W 5 three classes of land 
for tree-planting on an ex- 
tmsive scale ( 1 ) Mountain and heath land, (2) turf 
S ' ® aTr <w ravines, steep slopes, rocky or poor 
lama m sub-montane or low-lying districts generally ; 
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the mountain and) heath lands, comprising million 
acres, were 'best suited 1 to economic forestry, 
42079. — These million acres were not all 

waste land ; draining .before planting was usually 
unnecessary or inexpensive ; fencing and general 
protection could! !be economically arranged for 
where the plantations were large iandi had suitable 
boundaries, 42080. — It had been stated .before present 
Commission that there wore tracts of mountain side 
that would 'be better under .planting than used for 
grazing or included in holdings, 42068, 42076. — It 
would 'be difficult to persuade tenants to agree to giv- 
ing up for forestry purposes mountain slopes that 
could be utilised 1 for grazing, 42071. — Though none of 
the mountain land might be at present derelict, it 
might be obtained from tenants at a small price for 
timber purposes, 42075. — It had been suggested to 
Commission that most farms contained an angle of 
land which could be planted ias a shelter belt, 42076. — 
The operation of the Land Purchase Acts had in- 
creased the importance of the question of utilising 
turf bog, 42007. 


Turf Bogs and Afforestation. 

The origin of the timber underlying turf bogs had 
never been proved ; either the trees grew on the bog 
land or the bog grew after the trees died down, 
42008-13. — At present the bog grew in many places .by 
increase of bog mosses ; the wettest portion of bog was 
often the highest, 42013. — Scotch fir could never 'be 
grown on deep bogs with financial success unless they 
were previously drained and manured, and this would 
be very expensive, 42014.— .Witness could not determine 
whether the charred roots seen in the sunken forests 
had been charred before or after the destruction of 
the forests ; the destruction of the timber in historic 
times might have resulted in a great off-rush of water 
from the hills consequent on the denudation of the 
slopes, and this off -rash would have increased the 
growth of the bog-land below ; there might have been 
a great change of climate, 42015-6, 42081. — Planting 
firs helped .to keep up the water ; firs were planted 
about waterworks ; the French Government 1 spent 
large sums in 'acquiring pasture lands to plant them 
up and cure torrents which carried down stones and 
debris, 42017. — The fallen leaves took up .an immense 
amount of water, .and the leaves stopped some of the 
rainfall, but the main effects was by the roots, and a 
deep layer of decaying vegetable matter, sometimes 
several feet deep, which took up an immense quan- 
tity of water, 42018. — Forestry 'had been successful in 
European countries on mountain and heather lands; 
■timber could .be economically grown on shallow turf 
bog, though on deep bog the cost of manuring and 
draining made financial success doubtful ; in bog-land 
generally the acidity and inertness of the bog sub- 
stance and absence of mineral nutrients must be over- 
come before plants Which strike deep into the soil 
could thrive ; slopes of ravines and rocky land were 
often well suited to tree-planting ; Ireland must once 
have contained 1 vast tracts of natural forest whose 
restoration would greatly improve the natural 
drainage of the country ; Ireland’s total area of turf 
bog was returned at 'about 100,100,000 acres, ex- 
cluding 398,000 acres of marsh, and, presumably, all 
shallow bog or “ barren mountain land ” ; of the 
1,100,000 acres only 390,000 were unten anted ; accord- 
ing to report of the Bog Commissioners of 1810, six- 
sevenths of the total area was comprised between two 
straight lines drawn from Howth Head' to Sligo and 
from Wicklow Head to Galway ; the Bog Commis- 
sioners’ Report of 1814 stated that 1,576,000 acres of 
Irish peat soil was red flat bog, which might be uti- 
lised for agriculture, while much of the mountain could 
be improved at small expense for pasture or more 
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beneficially for plantations, 42081-3. — Since time of 
this Bog Commission wonderful results in improving 
land had been obtained- cheaply (as in Luxembourg 
and Holland) by use of lupins ; artificial manures 
were unknown ; turf bogs might be made profitable 
under agriculture where success in forestry was 
doubtful, and they should therefore not .be planted, 
42083. — Lupins increased the quantify of free nitro- 
gen in the soil and formed a surface mould, 42084-5. 
— Of the 640,000 acre® untenanted land in Ireland 
some were only temporal Fly untenanted ; 354,000 of 
the 640,000 acres were mountain land, with an average 
valuation of 5^d. per acre, .and 286,000 were valued 
'at £10,135, or 8 ^d. an acre; it had been stated to 
Select Committee of Forestry, 1887, that immense 
areas could be acquired for 10s. an acre, and that the 
people, in Connemara at least, would cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in reservation for forestry purposes ; the 
results of witness’s inquiries were against the view 
of acquiescence ; the real value to the people of this 
land was, however, often small, and compensation for 
disturbance would be little ; many persons would 
willingly relinquish their rights enabling them to 
pasture a few .animals over large tracts in exchange 
for a small area of good! land near their home- 
steads ; 301,000 acres of woods and plantations were 
included in agricultural returns, 95,000 acres being 
classed as untenanted ; it was improbable that all 
these woods ought to be permanently retained, if Ire- 
land were to have four per cent, of forested land, as 
the United Kingdom had, the wooded area would 
have to be 773,000 acres ; the 286,000 acres of un- 
temanted land might be acquired for from £100,000 
to £200,000 ; in poor estates in the West owners might 
be glad to part with mountain for planting if they 
retained the sporting rights ; though large tracts were 
desirable for forestry, it might 'be well to begin with 
small areas of from 500 acres near supplies of labour ; 
additions of even 50 acres to existing plantations 
might be worth making, 42085, 42110-2.— Western 
counties offered greatest scope for protection of exist- 
ing woodlands .and reservation of lands for afforesta- 
tion ; administrative counties comprising congested 
electoral divisions contained nearly one-thind .the 
total wooded area of Ireland ; about 70 per cent, of 
the area classed as mountain, and over 80 per cent, of 
the 286,000 acres of untenanted land valued: at not 
more than 2s. 6 d. an acre, 42093. 


Roads to Forests. 

Good roads were needed to secure financial success 
to forestry, and the cost of their construction must be 
included among initial expenses, 42113-8. 


Price of Timber. 

The constantly increasing price of timber would 
compensate for cost of roads, 42118. — In England the 
price of imported, timber had increased 20 per cent. ; 
native timber was, if anything, decreasing, 42120-1. 
— The best wood was a very paying market, but it 
was necessary to wait more than forty years for the 
harvest; from the twentieth to the fortieth years 
there might be two thinnings ; felling could be done 
at the twentieth, thirtieth, and fortieth yearn, but 
except from larch not so much could be 'got from 
earlier thinnings ; hard wood took a hundred years 
to mature, 42122-3. 


Document put in by Mr. J. L. Pigot. 
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SEVENTY-FIHST PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, MAY 16th, 1907, 

AT 10.30 o’clock, a. m., 

At the Courthouse, Newry, County Down. 

Present:— The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. (in the Chair); Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. P. O’Harb examined. 


34906. Sir John Colomb. — You are a farmer and 
District Councillor residing at Mayobridge in the 
Newry Union? — Yes. 

34SW7. You are well acquainted with the small 
farmers of the district ? — Yes. I know the condition 
of the small farmers in the district and on the estates 
of the Marquis of Downshire, Earl Annesley, Mr. 
Batt, and others, and know that a great deal of the 
lands in the Parishes of Clonallen, Newry, Kilbroney, 
Drungath, and Clandriff should be dealt with as con- 
gested, and these lands are in a continuous range. 
There is no land that I know of in this neighbour- 
hood that would be a useful addition to the present 
holdings. On the Hilltown estate of the Marquis of 
Downshire, where I live, congestion is felt very 
much. For instance, in this townland of Bain, 
where I live, where there were some fourteen tenants, 
six evictions have taken place, and in the next two 
townlands, where there is the same landlord, several 
evictions have been carried out, not for want of 
industry or energy on the part of the tenants, hut 
because of the non-payment of impossible rents. 

34908. What is the extent of your own farm ? At 

present I farm ten acres. 

34909. Do you hold more than one farm ?— Not at 
present, I did. 

34910. Have you any other business besides your 
farm? — I have a flax-scutching mill, and I keep a 
post-office at Mayobridge and a publichouse. 

34911. You pay a tribute to the industry of the 
tenants who were evicted, and say that the evictions 
were for non-payment of impossible rents? — They 
were. 

34912. Are these judicial tenants? — They are. 

34913. Have their rente been fixed in Court?— 
There have been Commissioners round, but they fixed 
the rents at the old figures in some cases. 

34914. Then your contention is that the Commis- 
sioners have fixed impossible rents ?— Quite so. 

34915. What is the name of the electoral division 
in wluch this took place? — In the rural district of 
Clonallen Union of Newry. The people reclaimed 
nearly all the land without any assistance from the 
landlords ; indeed I know of my own knowledge that 
at least 50 per cent, of the rents have been created 
by the tenants, as the landlords gave no assistance 
in reclamation. They only made it a point to raise 
the rent as soon as any improvements were made. If 
a tenant built a neat cottage and tilled his farm 
well, when the agent or such came round, up went 
the rent, although in ninety cases out of 100 this 
improvement was made by the tenants by money made 
in America, England, or Scotland — .America prin- 
cipally, and if the tenants did not get the money 


generally from their sons and daughters abroad they ^ ay 
could not pay their rente. L 

34916. Of course, this description of the tenants Mr. P. 
improving the land and the landlords raising the O'Hare, 
rente refers to a period prior to the Act of 1881 ? — 

Quite so. 

34917. When you speak of these times do you refer 
to a period long prior to the passing of that Act? — 

Up to the passing of the Act. 

34918. Is the Commission to understand that you 
are referring not only to a period long before the 
Act, but up to the very passing of the Act? — Up to 
the very day the Act was passed. 

34919. That system was continuous? — It was. 

34920. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the Clon- 
allen division are many of the holdings small hold- 
ings? — Very small. 

34921. Perhaps you have a return there? — No. I 
could give you an outline of the valuations. There 
are several townlands where the valuations are very 
low. In Corrigs, for instance, the average valuation 
is £4 16s. In the townland of Byrne it is £4 16s. 

In Leitrim it is £4 12s. In Tamnaharry it is £2 15s. 

That is excluding the mountain land — land that was 
never tilled and never can be tilled. 

34922. So there is a wide area there with occupiers 
whose average valuation seems to he under £4 ? — Yes. 

In the townland of Ballyvalley the average valuation 
is £3 Is. The townland belongs in different portions 
to different landlords. Half of the townland was 
sold twelve or thirteen years ago at thirteen years’ 
purchase, and I am credibly informed that the land- 
lord of the other portion wants 28 years’ purchase of 
the present holdings. 

34923. Are the people who occupy these holdings 
industrious? — The most industrious people in the 
world. They go to England and America and they 
earn the amount of the rent and what helps to keep 
the families at home. 

34924. You say they had done a good deal to re- 
claim their holdings ? — Almost all. 

34925. Their land is largely reclaimed land? — 

Almost all. 

34926. I suppose it would be difficult for those 
people in any case to live on the produce of their 
holdings? — They could not live on their holdings- at 
all without outside help. 

34927. That help comes from America, England, 
and Scotland? — Yes ; principally America. 

34928. Sons and daughters send home the money 1 — 

Yes. 

34929. To snpport the families and pav the rent? — 

Yes. 

34930. If from any cause that outside supply ceased 


A 
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May 16, 1907. productive it would not tie possible for these 

— - ’ people to get on? — The people could not live on the 

Mr. P. holdings — that is generally. 

O'Hare. 34931. Have you any suggestion to make to the 

Commission as to any way in which the means of 
living could be better secured for those industrious 
people ? — Except there were some industries started, 
say, woollen manufiactories. There should also be a 
railway made from Newry to Castlewellan. There is 
a splendid little market about eight Irish miles from 
•here. There are the village of Mayobridge and the 
town of Hilltown, and if there was railway communi- 
cation joining them with Castlewellan it would do 
a great deal for the prosperity of the county, which 
it would open up. 

34932. There is no grass land available for the en- 
largement of the small holdings that you have referred 
to? — No; nothing except mountains. 

34933. In view of what you have told us, that the 
land is to a large extent reclaimed soil, it would be 
interesting to compare the poor law valuation of 
the holdings to which you have referred with the 
rent? — Yes. The valuation would coincide very much 
with the present rent. 

34934. Do you think could you give us not only the 
present rent, but the rent before it was reduced? — I 
could in a great many instances — my own, for 
example. My own rent for my ten acres was 
originally £10. It was raised in the 'sixties to £15. 
Then I have got two reductions since the passing of 
the Act of 1881, which have brought it down to £9. 
When the Act passed I went into Court, and my rent 
was reduced from £15 to £14. I went into Court a 
second time, and my rent is now £9. 

34935. Sir John Colomb. — What is your valua- 
tion ? — My valuation is £10 on land. 

34936. In all the figures that the Commission have 
had before them it is the total that is given. What 
is your total valuation ? — £49 10s. 

34937. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is largely 
on houses 1— Yes. I would like to explain as to this. 
In 1864 there was a mill about to he built on' a neigh- 
bouring estate, within a stone’s throw of where I 
lived myself, and I wanted to know if the agent 
would give me a lease of my holding if I built a mi'll 
on the Marquis of Downshire’s property. The agent 
came to the place. He was a Mr. Ruxton. He said 
meet me ’ and if 1 woul d build a mill on 
the Marquis of Downshire’s property he would give 
me a lease. I did so, and after a little while the 
Marquis of Downshire died. There was a change in 
the ministry. This agent and another agent were 
dismissed, I understand. I know they left, and 
other agents came in and raised my rent instead of 
lowering it. I was to get my rent lowered to a 
reasonable rate and get a lease of my land cn 
account of building the mill. Instead of that I got 
a rise of £5 a year. 6 

,, John Colomb.— You understand that 

this Commission has really nothing to do with the 
general administration of the Land Act. What it has 
been appointed for is to inquire into congestion, and 
the working of the Congested Districts Board, and the 
measures to be taken for the relief of congestion, and 
also whether places not now included as congested 
should or should not be included. You have given 
us some interesting particulars with regard to the 
very low valuation of certain townlands. In what 
electara! division are these townlands ?— Upper Clon- 


* the T**™ 8 ™ for the 

in +h/.o T ther ?.\ re , onl y tw > electoral divisions 
C0 ? nt J vhich the average Poor Law valua- 
Wc P J lead the population m under thirty shU- 

34041. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. -That is quite 
I did not. “* them electoral divisions ?- 

34942. You did not say that the whole electoral 
division was rated so low as the average you gave us 
You rather particularised townlands ?— Quit/so but 
the whole electoral division is very lovT^ * 

34943. Sir John Colomb. — Which j- • • 

34944. Most Res. Dr. OTomo.-! !oe ltom tte 


return that the number of holdings under £10 valna. 
tion is very large in the electoral division ? Yes 

34945. Sir John Colomb. — But in . Warrenpoi n t 
rural, to which you refer, it is very small?— 
There are only a few townlands affected there, j 
don't think I have anything to do with that district 
however. All the estates sold in this neighbourhood 
before 1903 sold for from 16 to 10 or 12 years’ pm. 
chase. I believe some lands have been sold since 1803 
for 21 to 24 years’ purchase. This is a price the? 
never can or will pay. They have agreed to this in 
order to ward off present difficulties. The poor 
people are told they may as well have a year’s rent 
in their pocket as any other, and just add this to the 
purchase ; it is all right for the present. I we u 
know that those who do not get help from outside 
cannot pay their rents, and I know they are not 
living as they should, and not getting sufficientlj 
good food or clothing. I must also say they are a 
most thrifty, hard-working, industrious, bright and 
cheery people, though so much oppressed. 

34946. Take the electoral division of Upper don- 
alien, in which there is undoubtedly a very large 
proportion of holdings not exceeding £4 in valuation 
have many estates been sold in that particular elec- 
toral division? — Yes. 

34947. Was there no land on those estates available 
for enlarging the holdings? — None. 

34948. Therefore we are not to understand you to 
complain that these estates have been sold and that 
thereby the local relief of congestion has been made 
impossible ; we are only to understand from what yon 
have said that in your opinion the tenants have had 
to pay too high an annuity ?— Quite so. That is par- 
ticularly the case since 1903. 

34949. That, of course, is outside our province. But 
looking at the question you bring before us from the 
point of view of this Commission, which is concerned 
only with the relief of congestion in these districts, 
would the conclusion, from the low valuation in the 
districts you have referred to, be that there should be 
migration from these places to some other district?- 
Quite so ; if it was possible. 

34950. If the congestion in the particular district 
to which you refer, be it great or small, has to be 
relieved, it must be relieved by removing some of the 
people in the congested areas to other districts ; is 
that the position? — Yes. 

34951. Do you consider that this is generally the 
position in this district in which we are mow sitting, 
that while there may be a good deal of congestion, it 
cannot be relieved except by a scheme of migration to 
some other part of the county or some other part of 
Ireland ? — Yes ; unless that some industries were 
started. 

34952. I was referring to the enlargement of hold- 
mgs ? — It could not be done except by removing to 
some other places. 

34953. Then, in your view, relief can only he 
afforded by the promotion of industries ? — Yes. 

34954. What sort of industries have you got in 
your mind? — Woollen factories, for instance. There 
are large tracts of mountain where sheep are pro- 
duced, and wool could be got. 

34955. If that industry would pay why is it not 
started ?— -I think that no one has sufficient capital to 
start at in the county. 

34956. Do you mean to say that in the North of 
Ireland no one has sufficient capital to start an 
industry that will pay ?— In this district that I speak 
of, no one. 

34957. Money goes wherever there is money to be 
made. It does not stick to artificial boundaries of 
districts ?— As a role, that is so. 

34958. Money goes to any district where it will 
'bring a profit? — I could not say that as far as this 
district is concerned. 

34959. Do you recognise that to carry out such a 
policy as yours you would have to apply public money 
to the starting of an industry ?— Quite so. 

34960. Is the Commission to understand that yon 
go so far as to say that the Congested Districts Board, 
or some other authority should spend public money on 
starting an industry ?— Yes. 

,34961. As a business man, do you not see the grave 
difficulties in and grave objections to State money 
being used to start an industry to compete with other 
industries that have not the assistance of State 
money ? Yes. I see the difficulty, hut it was hoped 
that your Commission might be able to overcome it, 
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and also buy the land from the landlords of congested 
estates at its value only. 

34962. I think his lordship, the Bishop, who is a 
very distinguished member of the Congested Districts 
Board, will tell you that they have already got so 
many demands upon them to meet existing require- 
ments that there will be very great difficulty first of 
all in getting the money, and that in the second 
place there is always the question of interfering with 
and competing against the private trader? — It would 
not interfere with the private trader in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

34963. I will put it to you practically. You have 
a scutching mill ? — Yes. 

34964. Would you approve of the Government com- 
ing in in an adjoining place and spending money on 
starting a scutching mill to compete successfully 
against yours and thus, perhaps, shut it up ? Would 
you think it a good plan ? — That would be an impos- 
sible plan. There are soores of mills shut up that are 
available if necessary, but it would not pay to run 
them. 

34965. Take your own business. Do you think that 
public money would be judiciously or rightly applied 
to kill your industry by enabling State-aided competi- 
tors to undersell you? — I think it would if it would 
serve the general good. 

34966. You would be content to be a martyr? — I 
would not be a martyr, but I believe if it would serve 
the general public good it should be done. 

34967. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You may depend 
on it that the questions which Sir John has put to 
you are put with the object of seeing what could be 
done to improve the industrial conditions of poor com- 
munities, such as you have described? — I am quite 
sure that is so. 

34963. You would not advocate the establishment 
of an industry that ultimately would not have the 
prospect of living on a commercial basis ? — Quite so ; 
that would not have the prospect of succeeding. 
Certainly not. 

34969. When one looks at the return it is very plain 
that in many of the electoral divisions of the Newry 
district, and notably Olonallen Upper, to which you 
have referred, the number of holdings under £4 valua- 
tion is very large. For instance, in Clonallen Upper 
it is one-fourth of all the holdings, and the number 
of holdings under £10 valuation would be three- fourths 
of all the holdings ? — Yes. 

34970. You did not hold out any prospect to Sir 
J ohn that the land could be improved in any way to 
enable the occupiers to live by it? — I don’t see how it 
can be improved much. It would be very little if 
anything. 

34971. Therefore, unless industries of some kind are 
developed the people cannot live on the land, except 
in case they are migrated ? — That is so, and the rent 
must be reduced. 

34972. Migration to a different part of Ireland did 
not occur to you ? — It did. 

34973. What would the people think of it? — I be- 
lieve a great number of smart, industrious young men 
would be very glad to migrate to Meath, Westmeath, 
or such places, that is to say if four or six of them, 
wifih their wives and families, went together to dif- 
ferent farms in the same district, but they would not 
like to go one here and another there. 

34974. That would be one way of relieving conges- 
tion — if several of the small occupiers migrated in 
groups to where there would be room for them? — To 
support them. 

34975. The land vacated by these people would be 
given for the enlargement of neighbouring holdings ? — 
Quite so. 

34976. That occurs to you as a possible way of 
enabling people to live by land ? — Quite so. 

34977. Apart from land the only thing that occurs 
to you is industries? — Yes. 

34978. What kind of industry had you specially 
before your mind ?— The woollen industry. 

34979. I suppose it is your opinion that there should 
be a careful investigation before public money is 
expended m starting an industry of that kind ? — 

34980. The body asked to start the industry should 
inquire whether, everything considered, there was a 
prospect of that industry living in the locality?— 
Yes, certainly. J 

■ 7°" w ? n!d Put before the Commission 

is this, that a body dealing with congestion, finding 
that around Hilltown and in the Clonallen division 


there are so many small occupiers, should make a 
carefal investigation to find out if it is possible to 
start an industry that would live; that is your 
point? — Yes. 

34982. You would not say that the industry should 
be started irrespective of the prospect of its con- 
tinuing ? — By no means. 

34983. Would you therefore, to some extent, modify 
jour answer to Sir John by saying that your sug- 
gestion as to a public subsidy to enable an industry 
to be started would be limited to the cases in which, 
owing to unfavourable circumstances the industry 
does not now flourish, but in which, if a good start 
were madfe, there would be 'a reasonable prospect of 
the industry thriving? — Quite right. 

34984. You would not go beyond that ? — I would not 
go beyond that. 

34985. Sir John Colomb. — You are an experienced 
farmer? — I was in my juvenile days. 

34986. As a general rule in this district which you 
know so well what proportion of the land of the farms 
may be taken to be under tillage? — Three-fourths of 
tlie land is in tillage. 

34987. That is approximately, of course? — Yes. 

34988. You mean three-fourths of the land in use 
for agricultural purposes is tilled ? — Quite so ; leaving 
out mountain tracts here and there. 

34989. I am talking of land suitable for tillage? — 
Three-fourths or four-fifths of it is in tillage. 

34990. The land is poor land? — Very poor. 

34991. If it was not kept in tillage and well farmed 
I suppose that there would be very little profit to be 
got out of the land? — The farms are rather small. 

34992. The nature of the land is such that to keep 
it in order and get the produce out of it it cannot 
be kept in grass, but must be continually tilled and 
well tilled? — Yes. It would not produce grass more 
than three years. Moss would rise on it. It must 
be tilled every three years or so. 

34993. When you speak of the congestion in this 
part of the country I would like to know have yon 
ever been in Mayo, West Galway, or in the Western 
portions of the Bishop’s own diocese in Donegal? — 
No ; but I have been in Kerry lately. 

34994. In what part of Kerry ? — I have been through 
a good deal of it. I believe it is something similar 
to Donegal, but our own land, from all I can under- 
stand, is a great deal like Donegal and Mayo. I hope 
you will have an opportunity of seeing Clonallen, 
Clonduff, and Drumgall parishes. I don’t think that 
■anything in Mayo or Donegal is worse. 

34995. Taking this district and the large proportion 
of tillage, what would you say would be a fair stan- 
dard, either in valuation or acreage, of what would 
constitute an economic holding ; what would you say 
roughly would be the valuation or acreage of a farm 
by which an ordinary family could live? — An acreage 
of twenty acres, and a valuation of £10 would be a 
very high valuation of that class of land. 

34996. Do you consider that you could take it to be 
an economic holding if it cannot be worked with a 
horse ? — No ; I do not. 

34997. Would you take the farm that is capable of 
keeping and using a horse as a rough standard of an 
economic holding ? — Yes. 

34998. Below that you would say broadly that a 
bolding would not be economic? — I would. 

34999. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You say that there are no 
lands you know of in this neighbourhood that would 
be a useful addition to the present holdings. How do 
you propose to remedy congestion in this case? — By 
the starting of industries, and the construction of a 
railway from Newry to Castlewellan to open up the 
country. 

35000. What would be the effect of the railway? — 
It would open up the country and the people would 
have facilities for sending their produce to Newry 
market. Newry is the market town here. 

35001. You mean that the people in the congested 
districts would have the opportunity of sending their 
produce to Newry? — Quite so. 

35002. Do you think that, if they had such an 
opportunity, it would mitigate their congestion? — 
Yes, very much. 

35003. You have considered the possibility of a 
scheme of migration ?— Yes. I think that if it was 
possible to migrate the people in batches it would 
be a good thing. 

35004. Where would you propose to migrate them? 
— I had Meath and Westmeath in my mind. 
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, -i vpar-old or two-year-old heifers or bullocks, as 

35006. Bo yoi know tho dmractei o toe soil m « l»«. 

Meath 1 — I know it is good as a rule. T e tl | If y four . fifttls 0 f the land is in. tillage will 

‘ r s? cs assa, ^ ^ 

^ comes » totatton usually la* 

— — + '°T,A if If was tilled. 35030 , j observe that the only crop you mention 

is hay?— I should have mentioned that they sow 
turnips, but not the one-sixth of them sow turnips 
in the places I have mentioned. 

35031. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A re you saying 
that with reference to the poorer electoral divisions, 
to the condition of the county generally ?— The 


make magnificent tillage land if it was tilled. 

35007. Would your remark that it would make 
excellent tillage land apply to the whole County of 
Meath? — I don’t pretend to be an expert, but 1 
thought it was magnificent land and that 11 it was 
well tilled it would give very good results. 

35008. Have you ever heard it suggested that the 
land is more suitable for grazing than for tillage?— 
I heard so. n , , , 

35009. Because of the heavy soil it would be hard 
to till? — I heard that. 

35010. You think that after 


poorer electoral divisions. . 

35032. Sir John Colomb.— You are speaking of the 
’ ‘ your mind’s eye as 


particular districts you have 

, „ „hil„ that cold bo 

year or two i — That is my impression. “ 5 o“ P S ™p<S that tL, are booght ly the people 

35012. Have yon got an, experience ol scheme. of X tow law? faif-TiheJ are primSpailj 

“S3S?Do ?» e ’think some of the farmer, of the taken to England and Scotland. 


36035. Mostly direct ?— Mostly direct. 

35036. As yearlings ?— Yes ; from Newry. 

35037. Do you mean to say that the yearlings go 
direct to England or Scotland? — They do. 

35038. That is because they are near the port ?— Yes. 
Newry is the port. 

35039. Taking the total number of cattle exported 
from Newry, do you mean to say that the greater 
proportion are only yearlings? — No. I believe that 
the greater proportion of those cattle exported are 
two-year-olds and over, but they are bought and sold. 
Some farmers are larger than others -and buy from the 
small men. For instance, farmers in the County 
Meath come down here and buy yearlings and bring 
them up and so on, but thousands of year-olds go 
over to England. 

35040. Spealcing generally, do you think that if 
there were no grazing farms in Ireland at all, and if 
there was no outlet for yearlings except the English 
and Scotch market that the small holders would be 
able to live ? — No ; I do not. I am sure they oould 
not live without outside aid. 

35041. At present, as I understand you, the average 
small holder really cannot keep his stock on his 
farm much over a year old ? — He cannot. 

35042. It is a matter of life and death to him that 
there should be ia market for yearlings ? — Quite so. 

35043. But the market, of course, is partly England 
and Scotland, and partly Ireland ?— Yes ; England 
and Scotland in nine cases out of ten. 

„ 1 1 . - 35044. Do you know that the returns show that 

rather upland hay, and the other two years pas- ,. , J ,, , , . , , 

£ ure j Qnife) so. yearlings form a very small percentage of the total 

35021. At the end of the three years what do they nW1r frr,m T-rklonN +n Ciroa t. Rn+.a-m 1- I 

do with the land ? — Plough it again. 

35022. What goes into it again? — Oats. 


districts to which you refer, if migrated in batches, 
would have any great objection to go to the County 
Meath ?— I don’t believe that they would have any. 

35014. Have you ever inquired? — I made a few in- 
quiries. 

35015. What was the answer?— They said, that if 
migrated in batches of five or six at a time, they 
would go. They would not go individually. 

35016. So that the relationship would be con- 
tinued ? — Quite so ; and for fear that some people in 
the neighbourhood to which they were sent might 
think they were intruding, but they would not like to 
go individually. 

35017. To the County Meath?— To any county. 

35018. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A moment ago 
you seemed to me to give a very interesting reply to 
our Chairman about the proportion of land under 
tillage on the farms in the County Down. On tillage 
farms, I think, you said that more than three-fourths 
would be under tillage? — Yes. Four-fifths would be 
under tillage as a rule. 

35019. I am sure that the Commission would be in- 
terested to hear from you what the rotation of crops 
is from year to year in the County Down ? — The 
rotation of crops is potatoes, oats and hay. 

35019a. With grass seed? — Yes; laid down with 
grass seed. It is pasture for three years. Then it 
necessarily must be ploughed up or it grows over with 
moss. 

35020. Would not the first year of the three years 


35023. Would it then be flax after that? — In some 
parts of the land. In the poorer districts at least 
they are obliged to sow the flax where large farmers 
as a rule cannot afford to sow flax. It won’t pay. 
The cost would overcome the profit ; labour is so bard 
to get and the price of flax is not very high, so that 
it would not pay the decent farmer to sow flax. It 
is among the small farms that flax is grown prin- 
cipally. Then the rotation is oats, flax, potatoes, 
oats, hay and pasture for two years. 

35024. That would make a seven year’s rotation? 

Yes. 

35025. The other rotation is a six year’s rotation?— 


stock exported from Ireland to Great Britain? — I 
daresay. 

35045. Does not that mean that a very large per- 
centage of the yearlings must be kept in Ireland?— 
Yes ; but those are the large farmers. 

35046. Then supposing that a policy of cutting up 
and doing away with all the grazing farms were 
adopted, ao you or do you not think that it might 
inflict a terrible injury upon the 9 mall holders 
all over Ireland who cannot keep their stocks over a 
year? — Undoubtedly it might. 

35047. You recognise the gravity of the question 
that I put to you ? — Yes. 

35048. Mr. O’Kelly. — You say that the small far- 
mer cannot keep his stock over a year old ? — Generally 
speaking. 


The other rotation is the general rotation. For ? 5 , 04 L Would you elaborate that statement ; why 
the last ten years the flax industry has ceased in a S ° vei Y p °° r tllafc wh ®n they bring 

great measure. It is better this year. There is more S® to a » ld they must sell They have 

sown this year than there has been for ten years their little households to keep up and they must sell 

xnnofi mi, , J for the want of money. 

f y ° U Say > ln the Commission that in 35050. They have not sufficient land?— They have 
fs going ^ e rT h ? le ° f th ® land not , sufficient land and th ey have not sufficien/money 

Sill™ on S” 4 40 ’"V '“O' 1 <“ 4 P® tout, and they me obliged 

tillage farms except flax. On good tillage farms they to sell. 

don t sow flax as a rule for the last twenty years. 35051. Suppose the conditions were different would 

35027. In the County Down, on the average farm you modify your answer to Sir John that to do away 
there does not appear to be much land permanently Wlth g razln g f ar ™s would be a calamity. Sup- 
under grass ? There is none, except some low meadow P ose ™ey had the money and the land would you still 
here and there. There is none in this neighbourhood 8ay that to do awa y with the grazing farms would be 
whatever. 6 a national calamity ?— It would he a benefit to have 

K ge a £ , w Jfi: f got l»d do ,« 
cows, „d tta. os tarn „? six oSghfyo^ £op?o .TS 
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raise 13161)1 would go to Meath and Westmeath .and 
-such places, iand that would relieve the congestion 
here, so that those left behind could live better, and 
the migrants would till the grazing ranches. 

35053. Suppose you were to migrate from your dis- 
trict a large number of farmers, handing over the 
land they leave after them to those who would remain, 
do you think then that they would be able to keep 
their cattle until they were 1£ or 2 years old? — In a 
great measure. The farms at home would be enlarged, 
and therefore they could keep more stock and keep 
them longer. 

35054. Then would I carry you with me this far, 
that if you were to put the small men where the 
grazier is now they would be able to do the work that 
the grazier and the small man are doing together? — 
They would help to do so. They would relieve the 
small farmers at home by leaving their holdings to 
be joined on to others, and I suppose if they got 
farms at all in these places it would be farms that 
they could live on and thrive, that is to say, farms 
of twenty or thirty acres, and they would require, 
perhaps, an occasional change of stock and to sell 
•off the fat cattle where they can fatten the cattle, 
and they would require to come down here occasion- 
ally to buy some young stock. 

35055. Have you heard it suggested before this 
■Commission by witnesses whose names carry authority 
on the subject, ihat if the grazing lands now in the 
hands of graziers were handed over to the small man 
it would be an advantage that the graziers should 
■disappear, because they are at the present moment 
in the position of middlemen taking middlemen’s 
profits ; do you agree with that statement?— Yes. 

35056. Do you, believe that to be consistent with 
your answer to Sir John Colomb? — I believe it to be 
■consistent with the general welfare of the people. 

35057. You say that the small farmers cannot keep 
the stock longer than a year? — The general run. 

35058. Ana you urge in support of that view the 
want of capital and the insufficiency of the holdings ? 
— Quite bo. 

35059. Suppose the holdings were sufficient instead 
-of being insufficient would they be able to keep their 
stock longer? — They would certainly. 

35060. Therefore you would to that extent modify 
your answer to Sir John Colomb that the disappear- 
ance of the grazier would be a calamity ? — Quite so. 

35061. There are 584 holdings under £4 valuation 
in the Newry Union. You have 1,223 under £10 


valuation. Are any of the occupiers of these engaged xg 1907. 
in other industries besides agriculture ? — Some of — • 
them go to sea for a season ana they are called fire- Mr. 1’- 
men when they are at sea. They go to fish while the ®’ Jiare - 
crops are in the ground. 

35062. So a large number of them are fishermen, 
and people engaged in other pursuits besides farming ? 

— Yes ; anything and everything to make money to 
keep up the farm. 

35063. Which would you call them fishermen of 
farmers? — I would call them farmers. They farm 
nine months of the year and fish about three. They 
go round to the North of England. 

35064. Are the firemen farmers or firemen? — 

They are farmers’ sons. They go to sea as firemen 
for three or four months in the summer. Sometimes 
they take a run to America, or go to Liverpool and 
work in the Liverpool docks, and take every chance 
to make money. 

35065. What is the average size of the holdings in 
the Newry Union? — The average size would be about 
ten acres. 

35066. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose I may take it 
from you that the larger the farm the longer the 
stock may be kept?— Yes, as a rule, but where there 
is a very large farm along these mountain districts' 
they are just as poor as the small farmers, because 
they cannot afford latterly to pay labour. 

35067. Do large farmers, who farm about 100 acres, 
keep their stock on and finish them ? — Some of the 
farmers on the better land finish them, but along 
these mountain ranges they cannot finish them at all. 

35068. Mountain range grazing is another question 
altogether. What I am asking about is ordinary 
arable land. Take farmers of 100 acres. Do they 
find it more profitable to, and do they actually finish 
their stock, Do they breed them, mature them, and 
finish them?— They do. 

35069. Do fifty-acre farmers do it? — They do; and 
thirty-acre farmer's do it; that is to say, on the good 
lands. 

35070. But you tell the Commission that in this 
district, which you know well, the thirty-acre farmer 
not only produces his stock but matures it and finishes 
it? — Quite so. 

35071. Is the process of finishing house-feeding ? — 
House-feeding. 

35072. On the large farms also would you say that 
four-fifths of the land is in milage? — I would. 


Rev. Andrew Lowry, examined. 


35073. Sir John Colomb. — You are stationed at 
Leitrim, Castlewellan, County Down? — Yes. 

35074. Would you kindly mention to the Commis- 
sioners -any points you desire to bring before them ? — I 
am of opinion that the Downshire estate and Batt 
estate, bordering the Mourne mountains, and stretch- 
ing inland for many miles round Hilltown, Mayo- 
bridge, and Kilcoo, also the Annesley estate around 
Castlewellan and Leitrim, should be scheduled as 
“ congested districts.” Since 1880 I have been 
-closely connected with the tenants on these estates, 
and can, bear out the following facts: — The three 
or four years prior to 1879, a very large percen- 
tage of the farmers all along the Mourne mountains 
were in a very poor condition, so much so that many 
of them bad to get charitable relief from public 
sources, notably; from what was known at the time 
as the Kenmare Relief Fund. In 1882 more than 
half of the tenants on the Downshire (Hilltown) 
estate, and on the Batt and other properties were 
found deeply in arrears. The year the Arrears Act 
became law so widespread was the poverty of these 
poor tenants that we procured a Sitting in Hilltown 
for the administration of the Arrears Act. Many of 
these poor people were three, five, and seven years 
in arrears. Mr. Burchell, an excellent Protestant 
gentleman from Kilkenny, was sent down by the Con- 
troller of the Arrears Court in Dublin, as investiga- 
tor. He presided over the Arrears Court in Hill- 
town, and took over a week to get through all the evi- 
dence of the poor people whose names appeared on 
the Arrears Act list. The agents on the Downshire, Batt, 
and other properties opposed the claims of their tenants 
to get the benefits of this timely Act of relief, and 
hence the investigator had to go through every case 


and examine it on its own merits. I can well remem- Rev - Andrew 
ber the sad and painful evidence these poor people Lo wr y* 
unfolded to the Court as to their condition, the amount 
of money they owed to shopkeepers, loan and other 
banks, and the little assets they had on their farms. 

After the fourth day of investigation, the investigator 
was so overwhelmed with such a pitiful tale from the 
tenants of the entire district that he was forced to 
declare in open Court that the tenants on these estates 
were in a hopeless state of bankruptcy. After this 
public declaration of the investigator as to the utter 
helplessness of these poor tenants, Hie land agents 
withdrew themselves and their books and did not put 
in an. appearance for the last few days that the Court 
sat. Not a single tenant on these estates was to be 
found who did not get his arrears blotted out. Not- 
withstanding that relief and the partial relief they 
have received under the Act of 1881, they are to this 
day unable to meet their liabilities by reason of the 
low prices of all agricultural produce, and the keen 
competition from other and more favourable countries, 
and the poor rocky barren land 1 , which if an honest 
impartial inspector could see it he would naturally 
ask, “ How do they live at all ” ? And this is in the 
Province of Ulster. 

35075. Kindly tell us in what unions are these 
districts you refer to as the districts around Hilltown, 
Mayobridge, and Kilcoo? — They go into four unions. 

Hilltown probably is in the Newry Union. Mayo- 
bridge is also in Hie Newry Union. Kilcoo district is 
in the Kilkeel Union, and the Annesley estate around 
Castlewellan is in the Banbridge Union, the 
guardians of which have asked me to represent them. 

35076. The facts you have detailed to us are facts 
within your own memory and knowledge ? — Yes. I was 
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16 1907 bom in the district, and have tarn stationed (or 
y _1 twenty-seven years in the midst of the people. 

Kev. Andrew 35077. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— In all these ais- 
Lowry. tricts you have mentioned it is plain from the return 

that there is a large number of small holdings ? - i es 


not their fault, but is due to the hard times, the com- 
petition from abroad, and the low prices of agn- • 
cultural produce which have militated against them. 

35093. I suppose that the average of shop debts 
is very high ?— It is very easy increasing it, because it 
' i the tiling they would have to fall back upon when 


i very large number. it thev are in want. The shopkeepers are very good to 

35098. Eiom jour statement to ttam but they have to meet it stole day. 

is obvious that before the ptmrng of ‘be Arrem 35004. The/ have to he out of them money, and 

a large numter of the small holders were m serious necessarily charge high interesti-It is to be 

d ‘£m9 Do _ Iu remember ho» that Act worked out hoped that they would act fairly and justly to the poor 

in their case; did they all get the benefit of it? es, P e °? . Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You say that 

though under very great difficulty ; for the payment • opposition on the part of 

the November gale of 1881 was a consMerationof tak- JJ® re ^ agr ^ ^ &tes to whidh you refer to the 
«^TSr1SA“!ive^ %T£ L Arrears Aeti-Yery serious opp^- 

year’s rent to qualify them. The Downshires are not ^ ™ ^ ' 0 t.hink could they have meant to per- 

represented by the family for the^t thirty or forty J™\ D f h ?ZppZtion? You state later on that 
years. The business is • f the vear’s they abandoned that opposition ?— In the first place 

agent, Who is now dead, undertook to forgive the year s tnej acanu w tenants the 

rent to a large number of the poorer tenants in order days prior to the Act coming into- 

the po^fe mooivod a lotto, ta the .g»t 


landlord might get the two years’ 

Treasury. 

35080. The tenant has to p'rovide one year s rent 
and public funds provided a second year’s rent? — 
The tenant had to pay the gale of rent due in Novem- 
ber, 1881 ; the landlord got two years’ rent, and what- 
ever arrears the teaant was in in excess of these pay- 
ments were blotted out. 

35081. "What was the amount of public money ad- 
vanced to finance the Act; was it £750,000? — It was 
a very large sum.* 

35082. Sir John Colomb.— These holdings yon refer 
to are more or less on the mountains ? — They are along 
the hills, hills that were reclaimed by these tenants’ 
forefathers, who were driven up these hills while the 
better lands below were occupied by English and 
Scotch settlers. 

35083. These tenants you mention got the weight 
of arrears taken off them and so got a fresh start? — 
According to my evidence they were greatly in debt 
to banks and loan societies. 

35084. As far as rents are concerned they started 
afresh ? — Yes. 

35085. Since then we have had the Land Court 
operating to reduce rents? — These small holders got 
only a small percentage off their rent. They were too 
poor to contest their cases in courts and signed volun- 
tary agreements to get some relief. 

35086. Do you consider that although the rent debt 
was disposed of by the arrears being taken off, and 
although there were reductions of rent made since, 
the general indebtedness of the small holders in this 
district is now greater or less than it was before ? — I 
believe they are in an equally had condition now as 
they were then notwithstanding the Arrears Act re- 
lief. 

35087. When you talk of the rent being earned away 
in England and Scotland and elsewhere, do jou mean 
that the sons have to go away, or that it is the actual 
tenants have to go away to earn the rent ? — It happens 
in both cases. Sometimes the father may have a very 
small farm, and he leaves the wife and children in 
care of the little home and he goes away himself. If 
he has a son who grows up to maturity the first 
mission of that son will be to the docks of Liverpool 
or the mines of Scotland. 

35088. Would you say that the majority of the 
heads of families don’t migrate ? — I don’t believe there 
would be 10 per cent, where rent is not met from 
external sources. 

35089. But is it Hie heads of the families or the younger 
members who, as a rule, migrate to earn money to pay 


stating that on further consideration, as the tenants 
were getting such benefits under the Arrears Act, he 
could not see his way to forgive the year’s rent, and 
therefore they would .'have to pay the gale due in 
November, 1881. We had only three days to collect- 
from £100 to £150 for the poorer tenants, but knowing 
the advantages that would accrue from applying the 
Act, and the disadvantages that would result from 
not applying, friends and others helped, and we were 
able to have money lodged in Rat-hfriland Bank on 
the evening prior to the day for the administration of 
the Act. 

35097. An organised public efiort was made to make 
up a year’s rent in order to get the Act put in force ? — 
Yes ; in order to qualify the tenants to take advantage 
of it. 

35098. If the Act had not been applied, do you think 
that it is at all likely that the owners of these pro- 
perties would have got two years’ rent from these 
people? — They could not have got it because we had 
several evictions afterwards. The landlord lost 
seriously over it. He was obliged to put them back, 
because no one would take the place. 

35099. Don’t you think it was a good thing for 
the owners of properties, such as these, that the Act 
was put in operation ? — Yes. It was a greater ad- 
vantage to the landlord than to the tenant, because 
he got his two years’ rent paid over to him. 

35100. It enabled this £700,000 to pass practically 
in ohe payment of rent? — Yes. 

35101. After the Act was put in force how were these 
tenants able to get on? — They were living then under 
what we call the Emancipation Act of 1881. There 
was a court that they could appeal to in reference to 
their rents. But though in a sense it was a relief to 
these poor tenants that they .could not be evicted from 
their homes they were still saddled with debt to the 
shopkeepers, and the evidence unfolded to the court 
showed the investigator that they were in a state of 
bankruptcy. 

35102. I suppose their indebtedness to shopkeepers 
and others was a serious obstacle to their making a 
fresh start after the application of the Arrears Act? — 
Quite true. 

35103. Them, I suppose that the holdings are so 
poor that it would be difficult to live by them in any 
case? — Yes. It would be impossible to live by them, 
even if there was no rent. Now, as to the sale of 
the Downsl'ire property. Negotiations for sale have 
been going on for the past twelve months on this 
Hilltown mountain estate, between Lord Arthur Hill, 


the rent?— If the children are small the father goes his agent, and the tenants, and the purchase price de- 
Tii-moolf 1.5° — »• — *- manded by them is twenty-four and a half years’ pur- 

chase plus the bonus. The tenants on the twelve town- 
lands that adjoin the mountain have sent a memorial 
to the Estates Commissioners stating that they are 
quite unable to pay such a price. 

35104. Sir John Colomb. — Negotiations have been 
going on between Lord Arthur Hill and the tenants ?— 
Between the trustees of Lord Downshire and the ten 


himself and leaves his wife to get some neighbour to 
put in the little crop and mind the little children, and 
when the sons grow up they go out themselves and 
take the father’s place. 

35090. But in Hie case of the small holders, when 
the children are young the father goes? — Yes. 

35091. But as the children grow up and are able to 
earn their living they bring in money for the rent to 
these homes? — Yes. 

35092. Do you think that, the general indebtedness 
of Hie population is a very great evil, and is demoralis- 
ing in every sense of the word to the people? — If it 
comes about by their own fault. But I "believe ‘ 


35105. Of course if the tenants don’t agree and 
won’t sign agreements there is an end of the matter, 
but you say here that they have written to the Estates 
Commissioners ?— Yes. It was necessary. There was 


e of the fine enterprising tenants of all persuasions portion of the Hilltown estate comprising two or three 

you have along the mountain coast of Down that it is towqlands, lying in the rich part of Down.’ 

*Notc by Secretary .— The total amount actually paid out of the Irish Church Fund under the Act was £940,675 8s. 7c?., of which 
£763,720 6s. 2d. was free grant towards cancellation of arrears of rent. 
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35106. Were the tenants willing to buy ? — They 
signed agreements, and the agent, Mr. Maude, 
endeavoured to get this made a separate estate and 
to exclude the 1,000 or 1,200 mountain farmers in 
what we hope will be scheduled as a congested district. 

35107. The policy of Lord Arthur Hill, as you under- 
stood it, was to sell on those teams, but only on a 
portion of the estate, and he wished to get the Estates 
Commissioners to declare that portion an “estate” 
in order to get the bonus on that portion ? — Yes. 

35108. Then the tenants on the poorer portion 
who did not agree to these terms were afraid 
of being included ?— They were afraid because 
there was a very serious notice sent from the 
agent to say that these few hundreds who 
did sign hoped to make them a separate estate, 
and calling upon the poorer tenants to pay up the 
arrears and the year’s rent. Let me say, now, how 
the estates in this same congested area were bought 
under the Ashbourne Act within the last few years. 
Six separate estates were sold in this district. I 
negotiated three of them. One of them at thirteen 
years’ purchase with five years’ arrears blotted out, 
and the others at fifteen years’ purchase, and none of 
the six estates brought more than sixteen years’ pur- 
chase. The estate which was sold for thirteen years’ 
purchase comprised much better land than the Hill- 
town estate for which twenty-four and a half years’ 
purchase is .asked, and bordered this same estate. 
There is no untenanted land bordering or near this 
poor mountain land. These poor people, if I dare to 
refer to the past history, were driven up to the moun- 
tains in these hard and trying times, and the good 
low-lying land of which they were dispossessed is now 
all occupied for the most part by Scotch and English 
settlers, from the time of James the First. Now, the 
question arises, how, or in what way, can the Con- 
gested Districts Board or the Government improve 
the condition of these people now living on these un- 
economic holdings? I would respectfully suggest: 
Let the zone system be at once removed and inspection 
be established and a compulsory clause enacted, and 
then let these poor people become sole owners at a just 
and fair price, and having this done there is a splen- 
did opening for suitable industries to be set on foot 
by the Congested Districts Board or a friendly Govern- 
ment, and local effort, I promise, will not be wanting 
.to sustain, them. 

35109. Mr. O’Kelly .— 1 The district to which you 
refer is congested but not scheduled ? — Yes. 

35110. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Does this particular dis- 
trict to which you refer comprise all the electoral di- 
visions you have given or only some of them ?— This 
portion of which I am now speaking is the Hilltown 
•estate, and part of Kilcoo, and part of Mayobridge. 
These are the places I am more familiar with. 

35111. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What are the average size 
of the holdings there? — Between £4 and £6 valua- 
tion, or from five to eight and ten acres. 

35112. These people are living in considerable 
poverty ? — They are living in hardship. 

35113. Do you think it would be wise to make them 
owners of these small farms without any additions 
being made to the farms ? — I believe that if they could 
have them on the terms given under the Ashbourne 
Act with industries that might be established 

35114. We will come in a moment to industries. 
They are speculative and comparatively remote. Do 
jou think that, if these small farmers got their hold- 
ings for nothing, their condition would be appreciably 
improved ?— It would be a relief, and I believe that 
when they are free from the system under which they 
have groaned so long they would make even greater 
efforts, though they are making efforts at present. 

35115. Do you think it would ever be possible, by 
any industry, to earn a decent living by working five 
or six acres of land of the kind you have described ? — I 
believe if they got reasonable terms of purchase, with 
the sons going elsewhere to earn money to pay -the in- 
stalments, and with the industries it might. You 
said that the industries were speculative. There were 
a great number of industries along this district in 
former times. They disappeared owing to the absence 
■of transit facilities:, and the facilities given to foreign 
•competition, but the people are a bold peasantry, and 
I relieve that they would struggle to make ends meet, 
and would help in many ways. 

. 35116. Suppose that the small farmer with five or 
“I 63 had to de P end entirely on the land, and 
that there were no other source of revenue open to 


him, could he make a decent living or livelihood on 
these five or six acres ? — I don’t believe that by itself 
the little farm would be able to keep himself and his 
family. There should be some external means. 

35117. Therefore, leaving aside the question of in- 
dustries for the moment, you must look to schemes of 
migration; that is to say if you have forty small 
farmers in a certain place you would have to take 
twenty of them out of it, and give the land which they 
vacate to the twenty who remain?— Of course, as 
there is no possibility of their migrating to the lands 
that they were dispossessed of they would have to 
leave their own county. 

35118. You say that there is no possibility of the 
people getting back to the land from which they were 
drawn in times past? — -No. No one would dream of 
it. 

35119. Why should not you dream of it ? — They are 
in the possession of others. 

35120. The grazing lands are in the possession of 
others? — There are no grazing lands. 

35121. Are those farms from which the people were 
driven in the bad times residential farms now? — They 
are agricultural farms. 

35122. Run by Scotch and English settlers ?— Yes. 
I believe that they are struggling as much as the 
people on the mountain lands at present. 

35123. Therefore, if there is no possibility of getting 
any of this land back, and if you desire to have con- 
gestion removed you must look elsewhere for 
the necessary means?— I believe there are great 
means in the facilities given by the Bann, 
which runs through this district. There were 

bleaching greens and other means of livelihood 
m the days gone by, and these, if recovered, would 
bring to the doors of these people a means of employ- 
ment without taking them away. Mr. O’Hare referred 
to Meath. I would be sorry if the fine farmers of 
Down, which is the Yorkshire of Ireland, had to go 
to Meath. 6 

35124. Surely if they have hot enough land to carry 
on with in the County Down would not it 
be betcer for the country and better for 

themselves that they should go to better land else- 
where? — It may or may not. We have strong hope 
m this friendly Commission leading to a revival of 
industries that would help those people along the 
mountain sides. 


35125. Sir John Colomb.— You have an objection 
to the removal of people from the County Down to 
other counties or parts of Ireland ? — I would not like 
it. 

35126. Take this particular estate that the trustees 
aiB dealing with. You can correct me if I am wrong, 
but the impression you gave me was this : There is a. 
great estate consisting of two portions. One is made 
of big farms of good land and the other of small hold- 
ings of mountainous land. In former times, you say, 
the people were driven off the good lands on to those 
poor lands? — Yes. 

36127. Suppose the Congested Districts Board had 
authority to deal with this particular district and 
suppose they bought this estate with a view to re-ar- 
rangmg it, would you say it would be their duty to 
take the land compulsorily from the big farmers on 
■the lower lands in order to improve the position of 
the small farmers on the upper lands ?— 1 That would 
be a very bad process. It would be a serious thing 
even to dream of that. 


VWJ.OO. i uuuerscana you to say you would like tl 
Congested Districts Board to have power to deal wil 
this district. Here is an estate where, according ■ 
your account, there are many big farms of good lam 
and also a. lot of small holders, with land of be 
quality, who cannot live on their holdings. If vc 
were a member of the Congested Districts Board won 
you regard it as a possible programme to take lar 
compulsorily from the occupiers of the good land i 
order to give larger and better holdings to the sma 
holders who now occupy the poor lands?— Some 
these gentlemen on the good lands think they have litt 
enough. I don’t think I would interfere with them. 

35129. Therefore, it appears to me that in vour vie 
all that the Congested Districts Board could' do won 
be to give these holdings at a less rent, but allow the 
to remain uneconomic as they are?— They must cea 
to be uneconomic in a sense if they got good purcha 
f ern } s - There is good employment in the neighbou 
iiood. There is fine water power on the Bann, ar 
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they might t™ bleaching g*™ t. they had ih for- »ttey to improvement by np-tmdete ani 

am eminent authority 35143. You think tta* th«ra 


mer days. 

35130. I am taking you — 
on the actual needs of the district about which you are 
so anxious. I gather from you that the programme 
of enlarging the small holdings at the expense of the 
big holdings on this property is an impossible one f 
In my opinion it 


for such instruction ? — They are extremely intelligent 
people in their little homes, and when the instructors- 
come, some of them could nearly instruct the in- 
structors sometimes. 

35144. Am I to understand that they are so mtelli- 


L ^^l° P TWefore S 'vour remedy narrows itself down gent and know so much about farming that they don’t 
xu ■ + w be done with these require instruction?—! would not say that, but I do- 


to this that the best thing that can be don© with these require farmers 

holdings would he to give them at a reduced annuity ?— say that the small /aimers 

Ye -35132. What are we to understand is the average 
valuation or rental of the holdings of which you have 
been speaking ?— The valuations average from £4 to 
£8. They are all under £10. They would embrace 300 
or 400 holdings. . , 

35133 To illustrate what you mean, let me talc© tne 
case of a farm with a rent of £5. When you come to 
deal with annuities the question is one merely of 
shillings ? — Yes. 

35134. You you think that, if a man has a family, 
a reduction of ten shillings on a rent of £5 would 
really enable him to live one whit better?— In the 
first place his security is greater when he is sole 
owner. In the second place even ten shillings is a 
consideration to «. poor family. Although it is a 
small thing to those with large means, yet to poor 
people it is something. 

35135. Say that the man’s rent is £5, and you give 
him a reduction of 50 per cent., that would make his 
rent £2 10s. Do you mean to say if the £5 holding is 
uneconomic that the fact of reducing the rent to 
£2 10s. will make the holding an economic holding, 
on which he can live? — I believe it would give him 
great encouragement, and I believe he would be safe 
if he got that substantial reduotion on the purchase 
with the efforts he would make, perhaps, to work the 
land even better than he is Even though they are 
working it for all it is worth they would stop pro- 
bably more at home to work it better and to increase 
the produce. 

35136. I may say frankly that I cannot believe that 
the number of shillings I have mentioned taken off the 
rent would make the difference between an economic 
and an uneconomic holding. Passing that by, I come 
to yonr point that the security of tenure under a 
system of purchasing ownership would give that man 
an impetus to exert himself more and do more with 
the land ? — Undoubtedly. 

35137. Therefore, I take it from you that a great 
deal more might be made out of the land? — Yes, be- 
cause at present they have to go abroad more or less 
to make a livelihood, and if they got the encouragement 
they might stick longer at home to work the farm in 
order to make it more productive. 

35138. Take a £5 holding with a family of four or 
five girls and boys. Do you mean to say that a re- 
duction of even 50 per cent, in the rent of that holding 
would make these boys and girls remain at home? — I 
would not iask them to remain at home if they could 
find work in other ways to benefit themselvesi, so long 
as the instalments were paid. 

35139. There are. two aspects of the question — the 
effect on the holder himself and the effect in keeping 
the young and the strong of the population at home. 

I ask you, for that reason, do .you think that even a 
reduotion of 50 per cent, on a £5 holding would make 
any of the boys or girls stop a it home ? — It is wonder- 
ful how they can live on some of these small holdings, 


the County Down are 

very intelligent, and have a large amount of informa- 
tion that you would be surprised at. 

35145. You have given your views about the land. 
Do you or do you r.ot consider that in order to keep- 
thrifty young people at home something more than, 
that is necessary? — Yes. 

35146. Your proposition then would be the encour- 
agement of industries by the Congested Districts- 
Board ? — Yes. 

35147. What sort of industries have you m your 
mind? — There are some industries at present existing, 
that can be benefited largely by some support being, 
given by the Congested Districts Board. 

35148. Your main contention with regard to this- 
property is the necessity of a reduction as between, 
the annuity and the rent of these small holders ?— 
Yes. 

35149. In order to give effect to your idea I under- 
stand that you would like to do away with the zones?' 
— Yes. 

35150. And you would like a compulsory clause? — 
Yes. 

35151. You would do away with the zones in order 
to get inspection? — Under the zone system you are 
handicapped. You cannot secure a purchase that 
would meet the demands of these poor people. 

35152. In regard to a oompuisory clause, if the- 
State were to carry out a policy for the benefit of the 
community at large, and that loss were to result from, 
this policy, should that loss fall on the State or on 
an individual? — I would be sorry that anyone should 
suffer, but in carrying out compulsory sale I think 
that there are many conditions to be complied with. 

35153. Do you think that if a man had landed pro- 
perty, or anything else, and the State required it, 
he should suffer loss? — The State, as I may say, in a 
sense, is the cause of having these people driven up to 
tho bad lands in days gone by, and it would be only 
a matter of justice that they should get special treat- 
ment. 

35154. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Should the State 
provide for the treatment? — I think it would be the 
duty of the State to do it. 

35155. Sir John Colomb. — You say that the land- 
lord asked twenty -four and a half years' purchase on 
tfhns property, and the tenants were willing to give 
twenty? — There is better land sold under the Ash- 
bourne Act under fifteen years’ purchase. 

35156. Take the landlord’s demand at twenty-four 
and a half years’ purchase. What would you put 
the tenant’s demands at? — Mr. Balfour said fourteen 
and a half years’ purchase. He is a very good au- 
thority. 

35157. Would you like to take it at twelve years’ 
which is the half of twenty-four ? — I would like to take 
it at a fair and reasonable figure. I would take Mr. 
Balfour’s fourteen. Mr. Parnell said ten. 

35158. I will take fourteen if you like. You want 
inspection and compulsion. The landlord_ wants 


and how they have lived in the past when chey were twenty-four and the tenant says fourteen. Suppose 


pressed down and compelled to struggle. 

35140. following up the assumption that the Con- 
gested Districts Board are ready to deal with this 
district, you would lay great stress on the improvement 
of the holdings by the exertions of the men themselves ? 
—Yes. 


the inspector, when eompttlsion comes to be applied, 
says, “I don’t think either of you is right; nine- 
teen years’ is about the right figure,” would you be is. 
favour, while compelling the landlord to sell at nine- 
teen years’ purchase, of compelling the tenant to pay 
nineteen, years’ purchase? Jt must cut both ways. 


35141. Would they require instructors for that pur- Would y°“ think that a good thing?-- -You would have 

-woo? mViowo '1, o m Lowvr, to make a mmnrnmiss in smuo mao 


pose?— There have been instructors for the last few 
years from Sir Horace Plunkett’s Department, but 
they do not reach the people. 

35142. I am assuming that all that you desire was 
carried out and that the Congested Districts Board 
had to deal with this district; would you say that 
in order to improve the holdings it would be neces- 
sary for the Congested Districts Board to have an 
instructor in the locality to encourage arid teach the 
people how to improve their farms? — Yes 


to make a compromise in some way. 

35159. You favour compulsion and inspection. 
Would you abide by the result; would you compel the 
tenant as well as the landlord ? — I suppose it would 
work both ways. It might be injurious to the tenant 
as much as to the landlord. 

35160. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I should like, to 
illustrate a little further some of your replies to the 
Chairman and Mr. O’Kelly. How do these people 
now. on these poor holdings supplement the income 


doubtedlv Once thev°hava vot which they derive from the holdings themselves?- 

nouoteclly. One. th«y have got tta, tan™ bought Sometime, thoj might hate .'number d th« family at 
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series. Sometimes they go to Liverpool and Glasgow. 
A large number of them go to America, and a large 
number are in Australia. 

35161. It seems to me then that you are dealing with 
a poor population, who live, to some extent, by the 
land and to some extent otherwise? — Yes. 

35162. Perhaps that would explain your reply to 
Mr. O’Kelly about Meath, and your reply to Sir John 
Colomb about the big agricultural farms. You do 
not look upon migration to Meath as a practical 
remedy for those men ? — It is a very far-fetched idea. 

35163. Would your reason for that be this — that 
you consider, between the improvement of the holdings 
at home and the establishment of industries that 
might thrive, and the continuance of these outside 
sources of supply, it would be possible for a good 
administration to make these small men as comfort- 
able at home as they would be in Meath ? — I believe it 
would be, and more so. 

35164. That is your point of view? — Yes. 

35165. Your view is that by the development of in- 
dustries and the improvement of agriculture these 
people for whom you are concerned would be as well 
off at home as by migration, or even better off? — I 
believe they would. 

35166. Is that the reason why you don’t advocate 
migration to Meath ?— Yes ; that is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons. 

35167. You said to Sir John Colomb that it would 
not be fair to take large agricultural holdings for the 
relief of congestion. I want to know the reason for 
that. Take the Lange agricultural holder. He lives by 
his land, does not he? — Yes. 

35168. Does not he employ a good many people? — 
Not so many now, since machinery has taken the 
place of labour. 

35169. All the same, does not the tillage farmer give 
far more employment than the grazing farmer ? — Yes, 
he does. 

35170. In other words, the man who tills his land 
lives by his land on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, gives a fair share of employment, that is use- 
ful to the community? — Yes. 

35171. Would not that be a reason to your mind 
why, for the relief of congestion, grazing farms should 
be touched before agricultural farms? — Yes. 

35172. Therefore, for the relief of congestion, the 
grazing land you consider should come first? — Yes ; it 
should be cut up and utilised. 

35173. Is it your view that these outside sources of 
remuneration will continue? Do you think will the 
earnings from England and Scotland be available in 
years to come as they are now? — That is an open 
question. It might be that these industries in Eng- 
land might not continue. 

35174. I ask that question to get at a further ques- 
tion. You said, in answer to Sir John Colomb, that 
it was a considerable matter for these people to have 
their rent reduced to a reasonable annuity through 
purchase? — Yes. 

35175. _ You talked of the inducement to improve- 
ments given by ownership? — Yes. 

35176. But you also said that the reduction itself 
was worth seeking? — Yes. 

35177. Had you before your mind the case of people, 
mainly, whose holdings are not economic.? — Partly 
economic and partly uneconomic. 

35178. You had before your mind, to a considerable 
extent, I take it, the case of men whose incomes come 
partly from the farm and partly from outside? — Yes. 
These are the uneconomic. 

35179. For these people you would think that the 
reduction of an annual payment of £5 to one of 
£4 10s. in one department of their expenditure would 
be a considerable advantage? — A very considerable 
advantage. 

35180. Their budget for the year is a small one? — 
Yes. 

35181. So that even 10s. might make an impression 
upon it? — Yes. 

35182. And the aspect, 'as I understand, under 
which you would consider that the reduction in their 
annual payments is so important for these men, is 
that they depend upon several sources of income, and 
the extent to which they can reduce the 'amount ex- 
pected for rent is. very important for them? — Very 
important. 

35183. Mr. O' Kelly. — How much does a penny in 
the £ produce in the County Down? — £2,800. 
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35184. Do you know has any money been stopped 
in the County Down from the local grants owing to 
losses in the flotation of stock or any other loss con- 
nected with land purchases? — None that I heard of. 
It is under the Ashbourne Acts that the purchase 
transactions took place in the mountainous districts, 
and the people have always paid their instalments 
punctually. 

35185. But on the flotation of stock there is a loss, 
and the grants in aid of rates are the ultimate security 
against that loss. That being so, have you considered 
whether the local authority, being ultimately the 
security for the payment of instalments, should or 
should not have a voice in connection with sale and 
purchase ?— I think it very important that they should 
have a voice. They have no voice at present. The 
Act pledges the credit of people who are not interested 
in land purchase, but who will be interested later on in 
having to pay the Government if there is default. 

35186. You have referred to one estate, that of Lord 
Downshire, on which there is a rental of £90,000? — 
That was supposed to he the rental on all the estates. 

35187. Suppose that estate were sold to-morrow at 
twenty years’ purchase the price would be £1,800,000. 
The loss on the flotation of stock would be £270,000. 
Suppose the local authority of the County Down made 
itself responsible for that loss, would not it be a very 
serious imposition on the rates?— It would be a 
calamity. 

35188. And there are other estates in the County 
Down to which the same might apply?— Yes; and, in 
addition, they are adding a year's rent to the pur- 
chase, and getting the bonus. 

35189. That being so, I suppose you will agree that 
a very serious state of affairs is opened up for the 
county ? — Yes. 

35190. And that the people should be extremely 
circumspect in their negotiations with their land- 
lords?— Yes; but unless it goes to the Estates Com- 
missioners or the Congested Districts Board they will 
rush into improvident bargains to get present relief. 
They don’t mind about the rate of purchase, the 
country, or the British Empire, or anything else so 
long as they get present relief. 

35191. Whilst the farmers are the most important 
class in the community, they are not the whole com- 
munity? — They are not. 

35192. The shopkeepers and professional men of 
Ireland are security for the ultimate repayment of 
these annuities? — They are. 

35193. Don’t you think it fair and reasonable that 
the authority which represents them should have a 
voice in these negotiations? — They should have a voice, 
because it affects their credit very seriously. There 
is the River Bann, that rises in the Mourne 
Mountains, and runs right through the Hilltown 
estates, and there is a powerful waterfall that would 
work any machinery. What I have said about the 
Downshire and Batt estates equally applies to the 
Annesley and other estates around here. This entire 
parish of Leitrim is under Lord Annesley, and the 
only good land on this estate Lord Annesley took from 
the tenants and added to his immense demesne, and 
has left his tenants on the ten townlands around his 
demesne and palatial residence to eke out a miserable 
existence on rocks, bogs, heather, and whins ; and 
even for the mountains that run through these ten 
poor townlands the tenants have to pay a sharp rent. 
Lord Annesley has not even proposed to sell this pro- 
perty. It. is generally believed that he and the other 
landlords have agreed to wait until they would see 
how the Downshire sale would end, so that they too 
would demand the same price. 

35194. You say that Lord Annesley took this land 
from bis tenants, and added it to his immense 
demesne ? — Yes. 

35195. From how many tenants did he take land 7 — 
About twenty-five ; and then there were six others 
taken about the year 1870 that I remember myself in 
comfortable homes. 

35196. What proportion in area of the whole pro- 
perty would be represented by the demesne? — I believe 
that the area of the demesne would be as extensive as 
the whole area of the twelve townlands outside it. 

35197. Half the property has to remain unoccupied? 
— Yes. It is all covered with woods, planted on the 
ground where the tenants formerly lived. 

35198. Is it all under timber now? — No. He grazes 
a considerable amount of it. He keeps sheep and 
cattle within the demesne. 
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May AS, 1907. 

Rev. Andrew 
Lowry. 


35199. Does he let any of it out as accommodation 
land to local tenants? — No. You could not get over 
the wall. Part of a road was open for the people to 
accommodate his tenants on twelve townlands going 
to market. He closed this means of ingress to the 
market, and they had to go round two or three miles. 

35200. Contiguous to this huge demesne you have a 
large area of congestion? — A very large area of con- 
gestion. 

35201. The congestion has been in part, at any rate, 
caused by the fact that Lord Annesley in 1870 con- 
solidated the holdings of many of these people to add 
them to his demesne? — Those people had to look for 
places outside. 

35202. Part of the congestion is, at any rate, 
accounted for by the fact that the land was taken 
from the people in order to extend the area of Lord 
Annesley’s demesne? — Quite so. 

35203. Would you say it would be a very unjust 
suggestion that this land which was added on to the 
demesne should be taken from Lord Annesley in order 
to enlarge the holdings of the adjoining tenants? — 
That was in contemplation ; but I don’t know whether 
that would be effective. 

35204. Would you say it is strikingly unjust? — The 
old theological maxim is that in justice time is 
neither right nor wrong. 

35205. So far as it would improve the condition of 
the people contiguous to the Annesley Demesne you 
should first look to the portion of the demesne taken 
from the tenants in order to relieve the congestion? — 
Yes. It was suggested that labourers’ cottages should 
be erected, and if the land could be taken compulsorily 
it could be given to the sons of small holders. 

35206. You are aware that it is the policy of the 
two great parties in the State to put an end to con- 

f estion, and that the Tory party is as strongly in 
avour of it as the Liberal party? — Yes. 

35207. Parliament has said that congestion must go. 
Do you think it worthy of Parliament that after 
coming to that decision it should shrink from obtain- 
ing the means necessary to give effect to its policy? — 
It is to be hoped so. 

35208. In this particular district there is no hope 
for an improvement in the condition of the people 
unless the holdings are enlarged? — It comes just the 
same. It is the Hilltown Estate we have been speak- 
ing of. 


35209. In this particular district there is no hop 
of remedying the congestion that prevails unless the 
get hold of portion of this particular demesne? — I 
would be a great advantage. 

35210. Can anything be done without getting hoi 
of portion of the demesne? — It would not get rid c 
congestion altogether, but it would help to do so. 

35211. Do you know any other property in Irelan 
where the amount of land devoted to the demesne i 
equal to the amount occupied by tenants ? — I do nol 
blow I would beg to submit for your consideration 
few additional arguments which can be sustained b 
•evidence in reference to this congested area 
(1) Many of these poor people got relief under th 
Seed Relief Bill. (2) The great majority of tb 
tenants on the above South Down Estates are unde 
£10 valuation. (3) The rent on the majority of thei 
holdings is not made on the land, but by the son 
and daughters of these farmers who are at servie 
with large farmers throughout Down, Antrim, an 
Armagh, or who go to England,, Scotland, am 
America, and send home their hard wrought earning 
which go to the rent office. (4) There is no railwa 
facilities for these Hilltown tenantry, and hence man 
have to convey their farming produce fiftee 
mlles , to the nearest seaport market town 
W Many sad evictions were carried out a few veai 
ago on the Hilltown Downshire Estate for the noi 
payment of an impossible rent, and some of them nc 
f^t+' einSta mu l Wa l preserit myself at one of thes 
evictions. The tenant was an old woman, who ha 
an imbecile niece living with her. The old woma 
°j day of the eviction and I wa 
to £ afc ^ nd ^ er > , an d administered to her th 
last rights of the Church. A few kindly neighboui 
who were present assured me she was in real wani 
A collection was at once taken up and we were ahl 
5 ^°r ^ 1S ^serving object of charity a sui 

of money to relieve her m her extreme want In 
few weeks afterwards, when she recovered she L 
evicted by Lord Downshire, a landlord with a^ta 


of £90,000. If permitted I might refer you to tbs 
period of ’47 and ’49, the years of the famine in jv 
land, and to state that in and around the Downshire 
Estate of Hilltown the people were found in a sad 
condition of distress and poverty. A Committee was 
formed of the leading gentlemen of the estate 0 f 
whom my father, who was poor law guardian of’ the 
Hilltown Division was one, and they met every day 
in the village of Hilltown and supplied the poor far- 
mers of the vast mountain estate with soup and other 
means of livelihood. It is a significant and hopeful 
sign of the times to see not only the Newry and 
Downpatrick Unions, the majority of whom are 
Nationalists, but the Banbridge Union, three-fourthi 
of whom are Unionists, pass resolutions requesting 
this Commission to hold a sitting in Castlewellan 
as they were convinced that evidence could be given 
to show that a large portion of these Unions should 
be scheduled as congested. Here is what the Unionist 
Union of Banbridge says in its resolution, “ That we 
the Banbridge Board of Guardians respectfully re- 
quest the Commission of Inquiry into the Congested 
Districts Board of Ireland, to hold a sitting in Castle- 
weltan, as we are convinced that evidence would be 
adduced to show that a large portion of the Union 
might be scheduled as congested.” In addition these 
poor tenants in this vast barren mountain range of 
South Down, are filled with great hope by the an- 
nouncement made by the Under Secretary, Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, when he declared at the Commission 
Court that money will never be wanting in cases of 
estates purchased by the Board for the founding and 
development of Irish industries, and in my judgment, 
which is supported by the public opinion of these 
vast populous localities, one of the best purposes this 
money could be put to is the establishing of suitable 
Irish industries in such central districts as Leitrim, 
Rilcoo, Hilltown, and Mayo Bridge, in order to enable 
those honest, hard-working and industrious peasant 
farmers of Down, not only to pay their instalments 
to the Government, but to raise their social condition 
and bring them up to a fairly comfortable position, 
Alow, with reference to purchase. As one who has 
had considerable experience in negotiating sales and 
given the conditions under which tenants bargain with 
their landlords it is evident that the prices will be 
nxea too high, because for the moment the one party 
is receiving and the other paying away somebody 
else s money. In the interest then of the British 
Treasury, the taxpayer, the landlord, and the tenant 
rjf re ® 1 ? ould , be a . third impartial opinion taken 
before the advance is made. In the interest of the 
tenant who is saddled with a long term of liability, 
such a provision is doubly necessary. Under existing 
circumstances the Estates Commissioners and the Con- 
gested Board are only permitted to ask questions re- 
g rding a, limited class of agreements. Where the 
rente are judicial and the prices zone prices the Board 
I 1 ™™'? 11 ^st pay the cash and ask no ques- 
6veo though, as is proved by the Clinton sale, 
some of. the rente may not be worth half the lowest 
? avln S re S ard for the future credit of 
Ireland and its good relations with the sister country 
should be speedily removed. Now, 
th* rrrc once was cabled and known as 

S f tap i; ‘ nd '“ tl y of the North, the cultivate. 

’mf w °uld beg to request your earnest considera- 
p. ‘ , £ e flax cro P ln this province, especially in 
y T as an important asset to help the far- 

Eofr™ Jt ay th61r rent and meet their other liabilities, 
mad » and notwithstanding the efforts 

to seenm JS, H °a aCe /Lett’s Agricultural Board 
and^to g Tl Seed and back the farmers with new 
gtS*** methods of tilling the soil, the flar 
n K aS c ? ased t0 be beneficial to the farmers, 
tiww frLlN * h T given U P the sowing of flax, as 
linen be a complete failure. The Belfast 

Sv now and for many years past 

fieS L^ and 6s ‘ 6d ‘ stone, whereas in 
SrfsW the farmers could easily obtain 10a. and 
and tor* TheSS Belfas t merchants are at present 
Courtrai ,'R ( X- yea f S P a jf importing their flax from 
of that self and gi y ing the peasant farmers 

farnere of f ?b J Kw C ° Untry 12s ‘ a Et °ne. The large 
keenlv feel IK ? 0I J b ’ aa as the small farmers, 

A 2 

minor elements m th. struggle tor existence. Ih» 
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land is either so limited in amount or of so unproduc- 
tive a character, that without extraneous help, actual 
starvation would ensue. The tenant on these un- 
economic holdings are merely the occupiers of a piece 
of land on which he builds his cabin and pays a 
rent which is supposed to be agricultural, but which 
is not really earned out of the land, but is supplied 
by wages earned elsewhere, or by contributions from 
outside sources. Mr. Balfour in speaking of the value 
of such land in congested districts estimated its value 
at fourteen years’ purchase, and Mr. Parnell at ten 
years’ purchase. The Irish ratepayers who will be 
called upon to pay up if the purchasing tenants are 
unable to meet their instalments are not allowed any 
voice whatever in a transaction for which his credit 
was pledged. I would also beg to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that the bogs or peat fuel which once 
was an important asset in this part of the country 
is now almost exhausted. This is a serious loss and 
inconvenience to hundreds of these poor people who 
had their peat bogs so near their own doors. Now, 
with reference to the importation of Canadian cattle 
to these countries. We all know that if these re- 
strictions be removed in the near future it will be 
another serious loss and embarrassment to the tenant 
farmers of this country, already handicapped by the 
keen competition from other and more favourable lands. 
In ten or twenty years it would be simply ruinous. 
One great party of the State frankly confessed that 
they would have voted for the opening of the ports 
this year, but for the position of the Irish tenant 
purchaser. This seems a very grave and important 
matter which a purclmser should take into his 
consideration, before binding himself to ia bar- 
ain for 68-^ years. Referring to the poor, barren 
and adjoining Castlewellan, which embraces the 
entire area of Leitrim and part of Lower Drum- 
gooland and Clanvoraghan, the young men when 
they grow up have to emigrate in pursuit of employ- 
ment. The only industry in this densely-populated, 
mountainous district is the well-known Ballyma- 
greghan granite quarry. To show you its superior 
quality over all competitors, the Albert Memorial 
in London was taken from this quarry. Now, I 
firmly believe that when the Commission Board are 
made aware of the value and importance of this 
granite industry, you will be disposed to give a helping 
hand in its development. If Messrs. M'Carten & Co., 
its owners and managers, were provided with polish- 
ing machinery and steam crane, with the assistance of 
a tramway to the port or railway, they could compete 
with other Scotch and English quarries. The railway 
tariff is prohibitive. For example, Mr. M'Cartan 
is asked to price four tons blocks for Dublin Port and 
Docks Board. It takes 3s. per ton to Ballyward rail- 
way station, and 7s. 6 d. to Dublin, that is 10s. 6 d. 
per ton ; whereas Dalmeety, in Scotland, can deliver 
in Dublin for 4s. bd. per ton, and to Belfast for 3s. 
per ton cheaper than the owner of this Irish quarry. 
In this congested district of Ballymagreeghan, the 
only means of living is the stone and quarry trade. 
Here is an instance. They were stopped work for six 
weeks and over 200 people were almost at begging- 
point, and quite a number of young tradesmen had to 
emigrate. These men would all return to their native 
place if this important industry would get a fair 
field. Orders are plentiful, and it is the finest rock 
procurable, and what is more, it is inexhaustible and 
only requires facilities in transit and up-to-date 
machinery to employ hundreds of hands. The trades- 
men and young learners, are all natives. If the Com- 
missioners could spare time to pay the quarry a visit, 
when in Castlewellan, it would forcibly bring before 
you the class of work that can be done on the moun- 
tain side. There is also an iron ore industry in the 
Decornet mountains, a few miles inland from Castle- 
wellan. Members of an English company had it 
examined thirty years ago by experts who pronounced 
it the best iron ore in any country of the world, even 
of Spain or America. The company sent over a re- 
presentative who for many years resided near the 
mine, but the Government took no further steps 
to have it utilised, and there it remains to this day, 
one of our latent sources of wealth, while the people 
who could have found employment in its development 
are to-day scattered over tho world. There is now a 
new railway that runs very near it, and it only re- 
quires a friendly Government, whether English or 
Irish, to havo this mine of wealth developed, and 
afford employment to .the people. 

B 


EVIDENCE. 

35212. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You say that 
these quarries constitute a source of national wealth? 
Yes. 

35213. Is it your view that in a poor country like 
Ireland there should be some public body to see that 
the most is made of that source of wealth ? — Yes. 

35214. Are you aware that the Irish quarrying 
industry is seriously threatened by its rivals abroad? 
Yes. 

35215. Irish granite has to compete not merely 
with Aberdeen granite, but with granite from Sweden 
and Russia ? — Yes. 

35216. Is it your view that that is all the greater 
reason that some public authority should see that the 
Irish quarries should have the best possible provision 
in the way of transit facilities? — Yes. 

35217. Would you go further, and say that some 
public body in Ireland ought to employ an expert to 
visit these districts where the people allege, with some 
reason, that valuable quarries could be opened ?— Yes. 
There should be an expert employed. That is most 
earnestly to be desired, because you have evidences of 
their wealth. Some of them are in working order in 
a small way, and some of them are yet untouched. 

. 35218. Therefore, you think it reasonable for those 
interested in the quarries of Ireland to expect that a 
public body would investigate those districts in which 
quarries axe said to exist?— -Yes. 

35219. And also that a friendly eye should be had 
for transit facilities ? — Yes. 

35220. And, in the third place, that anything that 
instruction could do ought to be done to enable those 
who were interested to make the most of these sources 
of wealth? — Yes. 

35221. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Of course, we all greatly 
nqgret the emigration to which you have alluded ; 
but has not it been your observation in every country 
in the world, and :among all classes, that the young, 
strong, and healthy have to leave their homes and go 
to the uttecrmost parts of the world to seek a living? 
— Yes. 

35222. It is not peculiar to Ireland nor to any class 
in Ireland ? — No ; but in the case of the quarries I 
refer to, the young men could make a good livelihood 
in the quarries if they had the facilities of transit. 
They are very deserving, industrious young men, well 
skilled in their work. Mr. M'Cartan, a brother of the 
late member for the division in Parliament, is work- 
ing this quarry, but at great inconvenience, because 
the Scotch quarries can send to Dublin at a very 
small percentage compared to wEat he has to pay. 

35223. You have given an instance of a quarry 
having been stopped for six weeks— when was that?— 
About two months ago. 

35224. Why was the quarry stopped?— The fore- 
man left, and they were looking for another to take 
his place. There was some important order on hands 
that required his presence. 

35225. How far is this quarry from Castlewellan ?— 
About a mile. 

35226. Mr. O’Kelly. — You have said that emigra- 
tion is not peculiar to Ireland, and that there was 
emigration from other countries? — Yes. 

35227. At present emigration is drawing upon our 
capital, and our population is declining through emi- 
gration ? — Yes. 

35228. Do you know any other country in the world 
where the population is declining through emigration ? 
— No. 

35229. In these countries there is no objection to 
the people going, nor would there be any objection in 
our country if the surplus population were going? — 
No. 

35230 So that, after all, the kind of emigration we 
have in Ireland is peculiar to one country, and to one 
country alone — Ireland ? — Yes ; and in this imperial 
province of Ulster the emigration is quite as much as 
in other places in the South and West. 

35231. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not the granite 
industry a very important one for Newry ?— Most im- 
portant. 

35232 Does not the amount of money made in this 
locality through granite quarries show that there is a 
field, and a profitable field, for investigation into this 
matter of quarries? — Yes, a very important field. 

35233. The new Cathedral in Newry is being rebuilt 
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May 18, 1907. 
Rev. Andrew 
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Mau 16 1907 o:f native granite?— Yes, just outside the town, from on — wherever good stone is to be got in Ireland?— 

v L ' the stone of the place. Yes ; and Mr. M'Cartan cannot supply the' orders 

Rev. Andrew 35234. Native workmen have been employed in dress- that he could get if his quarry was equipped with 
Lowry. jng native granite? — Yes. polishing machinery, and that would employ 200 or 

35235. That is what you would like to see going 300 individuals. 


Very Rev. Eugene Canon M'Kenna examined. 

Yery Rev. 35236. Sir John Colomb. — You come from Castle- and that if he was let remain in his house and got an 

Eugene Canon blayney ? — From the vicinity of Oastleblayney. I have acre of land for potatoes the neighbours would buy 

M'Kenna been asked by the Monaghan County Committee to the grazing. That was done. In about ten years, 

give evidence on behalf of the small farmers of the when his eldest boy, after being hired, was able to 

county. I wish to describe the necessity that exists have some money, he got ia future tenant’s lease from 

in the parish I came from for some special protection. Judge Ross’s Court for seven years by paying £40. 

The district is very high, and the farms are extremely He held it for seven ye<urs at <a yearly rent of £12 15s. 

highly-rented, even after two judicial reductions. 6ei., but was not .able to make the rent of it. He 

The County Monaghan is the highest-rented county in just had it for his poor mother and brother and sister. 

Ireland. The reason is that the valuation began in After eight years, a young brother, who is now a fire- 

1848, and the Oastleblayney, Newry and Armagh man in a creamery close by with a fixed salary, under- 

Unions were the last three unions finished. They were took the obligation. His elder brother had let the 

finished in 1864 and 1865. In the intervening years ground except one acre, and he never made the rent 

the prices of farm produce had gone up, because of by letting it. Although the land w.as £1 3s. an Irish 

the Crimean War and the Civil War in America ; and acre, a very reliable man told me he had three acres 

for that reason the County Monaghan is, in proportion of it one year for £2 10s., and another year for £2 

to its rateable capacity, the most highly rated county 7s. 6 d. 

in Ireland. The agricultural valuation in the County 35239. Sir John Colomb. — You have given some in- 
Monaghan is £1 3s. 4et. per Irish acre, leaving out teresting illustrations to prove that the rents are too 

water, bog, and waste, while in. Kildare it is only high. But what this Commission is concerned with 

£1 2s. If you compare Monaghan with the nedgh- chiefly is congestion — that is, groups of very small 

bouring counties of Fermanagh, Tyrone, Derry and holdings. Can you tell ns anything about that 

Cavan you will see that it is 30 per cent, higher than in the Oastleblayney district? — I did not pay atten- 

those counties, and the same contrast will hold good tion so much to that as to this feature, which is gene- 

if you compare Monaghan with King’s County, ral in the poverty-stricken districts that are em- 
Queen’s County, Wexford, Longford, Limerick and barrassed. 

Tipperary. One of the results is that the rents are 35240. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is the 
terribly high. I find by the statistical records the reason why Sir John asks you whe'aer in the Castle 
rent was raised so much above the valuation. To start blayney district there are many holdings of low valua- 
with, the valuation was one-third -too high, and the tion? — The valuation is no test. It is far too high, 
rent was then raised proportionately high. I have a The rent was raised in proportion, and for that reason 

record — it is very hard to get them now — of old re- I say that the district would require some special 

caipts, which I obtained from a family that preserved protection, such as can be afforded by the Congested 

them. In this case on the side of a mountain Districts Board. Unless something like that is done 
the rent of five acres Irish was £6 7s. Id., in 1844. for them the people cannot live there. They used to 
In 1862 it was £7 18s. lid. In 1867 it was £11 18s. 8 d. have bog, but that is gone. An intelligent man, 
There are eleven townlands in my parish, and the whose rent had been reduced from £18 to £11, told 
average height of these townlands is between 700 and me be would prefer to pay the old rent with the bog 
800 feet above the level of the sea. That part of the to the present rent without the bog. Compared with 
country is not protected from the Northern blasts in sixty years ago, there are only 100 people in County 
April and May. We have an exceedingly cold climate Monaghan now for every 280 who were there at that 
— so much so, that in that part of the country neither time. In those days there was a great deal of spin- 
grass nor any other crop will make any progress from ning, weaving, and bleaching, and com milling for 
the middle of October until the middle of April ; and wheat. 

as the Commissioners would not bring down the second- 35241. Sir John Colomb. — You have referred to the 
term .rents to what they should be, this land, some of existence of com mills for grinding wheat sixty years 
.which is now rented at £1 an Irish acre, would, if ago, but in 1846 a different fiscal system prevailed in 
judges were to inspect at, he declared to be worth not the country than at the present time ? — Yes. 
more than 9s. an Irish acre. I consider the farmers 35242. Take, say, 1876, when the fiscal system had 
on all the hilly and mountain land of this country changed to what it is now : has there been any great 
should have special protection when purchasing their decline in com growing and milling since then?— It 
holdings. # had reached bottom by that time. 

35237. Mr. UKellv . — What is now the rent per 35243. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is the laud going 
acre of the farm of five Irish acres, to which you have out of tillage a good deal?— It is much the same since 
referred ? — It is now £1 Is. per acre. I went there, eighteen years ago ; but the population 

35238. It is lower now than it was in 1844?— Yes, is steadily decreasing. The loss of turbary 

a little lower. That is only one townland of the presses heavily on the holders, and the rents are 

eleven that I specially refer to. I thought it still 50 per cent, too high. I know a small 

better to get ia few concrete oases. The (rent holding of three acres the rent of which, up 

of .another townland -about ninety years ago to a few years before 1867, was £2 15s. After that it 

was forty guineas. It is now, after the second judicial was raised to £4 10s. When the rent was £2 15s. the 
lease, £126, and that represents a reduction of 40 per tenant had thirty perches of bog. When the rent was 
cent, on the highest rent. I think that this would go raised to £4 10s. the bog was taken from him, and he 

in some way to explain the high rents. About the was charged Is. a perch. After that it was raised to 

beginning of the last century the district was a good Is. 3d. a perch, and later on the Court of Chancery 
one for flax-growing, but the high, clay lands would raised the bog on these poor people to 2s. a perch. I 

not grow it unless the people cultivated it first with consider Judge Ross’s Court to be the worst and 

spade labour, taking potatoes from it, and manuring harshest landlord in my district, 
it well, and then it would grow some flax, which they 35244. Sir John Colomb.— Is your complaint about 
turned into linen. While that continued they were the turf that it is too dear ?— That is so in individual 
very well off, _ and then the rent was in- eases, but in the case of 80 per cent, of the people the 
creased, and it was never taken down. On turf is practically exhausted in my district 
these eleven townlands, comprising 3,500 acres there 35245. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Where do they 
are living about 200 families, and even their second- get their fuel ?— They -are cutting what they call sods, 
term rents are exceedingly high. I know one case of or they go a distance, and pay 4s. 6 d. a perch to people 
a , ma 7 1 . named Duffy, whose rent was very high, and who have a few acres of bog. The man with the three- 
who held eleven acres of land. He was evicted, and acre holding, to whom I have referred whose rent was 
everyone thought it a pity, as he had a family, that raised from £2 15s. to £4 10s., has his rent at present 
he should -be left without -a home. Neighbours went reduced back to £2 6s., but he has to pay for his bog ; 
to the agent, and said that something should be done, and if he paid for the quantity that he used to cut 
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■when his rent, including turbary, was £2 15s., his 
rent now would be £5 or £6. I would suggest that the 
entire of the end of the County Monaghan, where I 
live, which is all hilly land, should be taken under 
some Board, that will give them special protection, 
and I would suggest compulsory sale at a fair price. 
But if there were, say, 244,- years’ purchase of land 
rented at £1 Is. an acre, whose real value was only 
9s., then without the bonus the price would -amount 
to 57 years’ purchase; so that it would not 
do to have compulsory purchase on suoh 
second-term rents. The zones, in my opinion 
especially for -all poor lands, should be alto- 
gether abolished ; and, furthermore, I believe that if 
the zones are not abolished, the people cannot con- 
tinue to pay the -annuities on these poor lands. The 
great obstacle to increased energy among the rural 
population is the want of security. It may be said 
that they have security under the Act of 1881. That 
can be disputed ; for if a man fails to pay his rent 
all his property in the land is gone. I saw some 
■strange cases that would illustrate the necessity for 
compulsory sale and inspection. I do not like to say 
anything that would appear harsh, but a person, 
however he may feel it, must sometimes speak out 
firmly what he has to say. I know a certain land 
agent and landlord, and I may mention three or four 
of the things which .they did, and which frightened 
the people very much, and embarrassed them. 
Inere was a sale seventeen years ago. An in- 
spector came down from the Land Commission in 
Dublin, and refused to sanction the full 
price of some of the holdings, as they were not 
economic, and the people were very poor, and could 
pay scarcely anything. This agent went to these 
tenants, and said, “ Unless you sign promissory notes 
to pay the difference to the landlord there will be no 
•sale. There happened to be with me at the time a 
young man from one of these townlands. I at once 
sent him off with the message, “ Tell your brother, and 
he will tell the others, not to sign anything for this 
.gentleman ; they cannot be compelled to sign, and if 
0| they P u * a burden on themselves and their 
children.” Nothing disheartens these people so much 
aS a , burden - 0x16 of th e great benefits of sale is the 
-confidence and encouragement that it gives to them. 
At present they have no confidence. That is to say, 
if -any mishap renders them unable to pay a 
year’s rent they may lose their homes. If they 
had them purchased out they could devote their time 
and energy to improving them. There was a man 
who came to my district from Scotland, and 

purchased a. small piece of waste, where there 
Jiad been a bog, about one and a half 

acres. _ It w.as worth nothing almost. He got 
possession of it, and built a house that would cost any 
public body £100 to build. After a time, owing to a 
death m his family, he went back to Scotland to live. 

A man came to buy this little holding from him, and 
he could not get it, because the landlord had to be 
pleased with the tenant. Another man came to pur- 
chase it. He purchased it, and gave £50 for the house 
and the piece of ground. There was a judicial lease 
i ] ; 8 ' S ' „ When the arrangement was being made with 
the landlord to get it changed, he raised the rent to 
*1> anci gave a lease, not of a present tenancy, but of 
a future tenancy, to the incoming tenant. I hap- 
pened to hear about it, and told the man that he was 
acting very foolishly, as he could be put out or his 
n-ent could be increased at the end of fifteen years, 

I told him to see if the courts would have justice done, 
as he did not know the effect of what he was doing 
when he entered into the arrangement. He took 
no action, and I said if he did not do something 
I would write to his friends in America and stop them 


sending any more money to him. The result was that Mai, 18 1907 . 
at last . he went to the county court and the judge — - 
made him a present tenant at a rent of £1. I know Very jjev. 
of another case in which the same gentleman in a sale ® u K ene Canon 
of e. small property w, anted to change as a basis of M ‘ Kenna - 
purehasing the second term judicial rents to first- 
term -rents, so that the price to be given by the 
tenant, who did not understand what was done, 
would he increased to 31 4-5 years’ purchase of the 
second-term rents. In one case in question the first- 
term rent was £12 and the second £9 6s. And this 
agent asked 24£ years’ purchase of the first-term rent, 
which would amount to 31 4-5 of second-term. 

There may be hundreds of cases like these that I hear 
nothing about. To save these people from such risk 
they should get their little farms by compulsory pur- 
chase at a fair price. Another objectionable thing 
in my district is the system of future tenancies. 

There are about 580 farmers in my parish, of 
whom I am well acquainted with about 500. Of 
Uiese 500 men, 92 purchased under the Ashboume- 
Balfour Acts. Of the remainder there are at least 
60 or 70, and probably about 20 more who are future 
tenants. I say probably more, because from what I 
have heard it appears that there is a certain number 
of people who are future tenants, but are ashamed to 
let it be known. Their children have gone to_America, 
and send home money, and the farmers appear to be 
thriving, and won’t admit that they are future 
tenants. Most of these future tenants are in a terrible 
condition. It means this, that the rack-rents of 
thirty years ago are perpetuated, and these people can- 
not get judicial leases, and the rent is paid by sons 
and daughters in America., or England and Scotland, 
and to a great extent in the case of four-fifths of lie 
other small farmers of my pa-rash iamd of many other 
parishes that I know of. Another point I would wish 
to refer to is the misapprehensions arising from the 
Jugh purchase prices given by one tenant to another. 

, s , not follow from these high prices that 
the land is worth such prices. Those prices 
anse from the economic conditions of the country 
and the disproportion there is between supply and 
demand. The people of the country don’t wish the 
whole family to leave the place. They wish to stick 
by the old place if possible, and thus very few farms 

come into the market annually— to the best 

of my opinion not the half of one per 

cent. Very few .are sold, and the few that 

are are acquired- by officials, school teachers, or 
rural postmen and returned Americans. These 
men, partly through a laudable sort of sentimentality, 
wish to spend the last years of their life among the 
scenes of .their youth, and give high prices to get 
farms, but the farmers are not able to give these 
prices. I know a case of a farm of fifteen Irish -acres 
sold about fifteen years ago. The first judicial rent 
was £17 6s. The farm was sold for £100, and the 
buildings on the farm were worth £200. The land- 
lord claimed £25- or £30. It was one of these rare 
cases, m which they gave .timber and slates. The 
* 1 ?*” T? ra& ^ le ’te^u^-t’s. One hundred pounds was 
all he got for house, fences, and all the rest. 

I knew another case that occurred within the last six 
months, in which a young man who earned some 
money in Glasgow wished to have a farm in Ireland. 

He bought a farm of ten acres within a mile of 
Monaghan-road Station for £145. The rent was £9 5s. 

The purchase money would not build the houses -and 
fences and give anything for the unexhausted manure. 

So it is quit© a fallacy to imagine that the high prices 
of farms .are a proof that land is valuable in Ireland, 
or that the people can make anything out of the 
land. 


Mr. John M'Evoy examined. 


35246. Sir John -Colomb.— You represent the Tech- 
nical Instruction Committee of the County Down ?— 

35247. Would you kindly bring before the Commis- 
■sion the points you wish to emphasise ?— The general 
schemes of the Department are working well through 
the County Down, but districts that have been referred 
to are receiving no benefits, or very slight benefits, 
from these schemes. The reason is, I believe, that the 
people are too poor to purchase live stock under the 


scheme ; and I think if these districts were scheduled Mr. John 
under the Congested Districts Board they might M'Evoy. 
supply them with cattle-breeding stock, and some 
other things like that. 

Sir John Colomb. — I would just like to correct 
th-at. His lordship will tell you that by a recent 
change what was formerly done by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in congested areas for the purpose of 
supplying cattle is now done by the Agricultural 
Department. 
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. 35249. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNOT.ix.-Sir John^has 

’ put the case quite accurately, as might be e3 P e ° te ^> 
to von For some years past the agricultural work 
formerly done by the Congested Districts Board has 
been discharge*! by the Agricultural department. 
You are stating to the Commissioners now, however, 

that the work of the Agricultural Department does 

not reach the poorest districts in the county? Yes. 

It does not reach for the reason I have stated The 
people are too poor to buy premium bulls, or to lm 
nrove the breeds of any of their stock. 

P 35250 And in your opinion the poorest districts do 
»of r.c.ivT.t present tie treatment tint rs edeqnnte 
Lrc tlmir requirements ? — Tee ; I would say so. I dout 

r»ui; ss s« 

put ou tie county, but these apphcatos ■ cannot be 
iStme rfiCVstorSthey h!d good roads 
Have you separate couuty 
committees for agricultural and 1 "'.?' 10tl0 

in the County Down 1— No. One bod y does all. 

35252. What was the nature of the; agricultural 
schemes in the County Down?— They give assistance 
to shows— they give nominations to mares, pay fee® 
to 2S53 stallions, give premiums to men who buy 
premhZtolls, which are available for a certain num- 
f^“ttle .at a small fee. They alsogxve prizes for 
growing flax, and for the best kept cottages, .and the 

b ^5^ 6 3 )t There are no scheduled congested areas m the 
County Down?— Not that I am aware oi. 

35254. Consequently each electoral division contn 
butes to the rate payable to the local agricultural 
Committee? — Certainly. . , 

35255. Was this agricultural scheme prepared by 
yourself or by the Department of Agriculture ?— By 
the Department of Agriculture. 

35256. W.as it designed to bring good to the greatest 

number’?— Yes ; I suppose so. 

35257. How is it it does not reach the very poor i 
Some of the schemes for fowl, etc., might reach them, 
but I don’t see how the breeding of cattle or tiorses 
could reach them. , . ,, 

35258. Can you give me an approximate idea or tne 
amount spent on subsidising shows and premium bulls, 
and the amount given for the development and en- 
couragement of cottage industries?— I could not tell 
you that. With regard to premium hulls and boars, 
they are doing a lot of good through the county, be- 
cause good hulls and hoars can he let .to those people 
for a shilling a service. 


35259. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould this be a 
summary of your replies : that there are poor areas- 
even in the County Down that are not sufficiently pro- 
vided for under the general arrangements, and that, 
require specialised treatment ? Yes ; I think so. 

35260. Sir John Colomb. — A re you a farmer your- 
self ? — Yes. . T n, 

35261. What is the extent of yonr farm?— I have a. 
brother who lives with me. We farm about 100 Irish 

35262. Do .you agree with the evidence given earlier 
in the day that four-fifths of the land of farms in this 
part of Ireland is in tillage?— No; I dont agree 
with that. 

35263. It was also stated that on farms of thirty 
acres of that same land cattle are not only produced, 
but are also matured and finished; do you agree wrto 
that?— Not quite. As a rule the cattle m the Newry 
district are sold at a year or a year and a half old. 
They are either shipped to England or are sold to 
large graziers from Meath or Westmeath who come to 
buy stock for grazing. There are large farms where 
they do finish cattle. We finish most of them our- 
selves, though I don’t know whether it is as profitable- 
as to sell them the other way. 

35264. Then you disagree with the opinion that 
farmers with farms as small as thirty acres do produce, 
mature, and finish their beasts?— They do not finish 
nearly .all what they rear. They might finish one or 
two in the year, but I don’t believe, as .a rule, they 
do. 

35265. It is not the principle of their farming to- 
do it? — It is not the principle in the County Down. 

35266. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hen you state 
that an agricultural farmer in the County Down doe* 
not keep so much as three-fourths of his farm under 
tillage perhaps there may be some .little, explanation 
of your statement that will make it quite consistent 
with what the former witness stated. The former wit 
ness when telling ns that three-fourths of the. farm 
would be under tillage told us that in the rotation of 
that farm certain periods in grass are classified as- 
tillage. Suppose you take those two or three years 
when the farm is in grass as tillage, would it then 
be true to 6ay that in the County Down on an, agri- 
cultural farm thnete-fourths or more of the farm is in 
tillage?— Would yon take out the grazing grounds and' 
not call that tillage ? 

35267. What he did take out was the land per- 
manently under grass and meadow.' He said if you 
exclude that then three-fourths or four-fifths of a well 
tilled farm in the County Down is under tillage ?— r 
would not say it is. I could not think it. 

Mr. O’Hare . — I did not mean that every farmer with 
thirty acres finishes his cattle, but a good many of 
them do. 


Very Rev. 
Canon Quin- 


Very Rev. Canon Quin examined. 
-You reside at Camlough, in the parish the tenants h: 


35268. Chairman. 

County Armagh? — Yes. T7 . , 

35269. You represent the Executive of the United 
Irish League for South Armagh?— Yes. 

35270. Kindly bring before the Commission the 
points to which you wish to draw attention?— I did 
nob intend to give any evidence before this Commis- 
sion, hut on account of having taken active part an the 
movement foT land reform during 40 yearn, and haying 
joined Sir Horace Plunkett in the work of the Agri- 
cultural Department, and Dr. Hyde in the language 
movement, I was pressed to give my views to the 
Commission and I yielded. My first point is 'with 
regard to South Armagh as a congested area. My 
second is as bo the industries to be established in order 
that the people might live and thrive in these areas ; 
and the third is with regard to land purchase. On 
the first point I think I can prove that South Armagh 
is as congested as any place in Ireland, with the excep- 
tion of the Rosses of Donegal, with parts of Leitrim, 
Mayo, Galway, and Kerry, and hence requires excep- 
tional treatment, and should be scheduled as a con- 
; and if there are benefits to be derived 


bought out either under the 
Ashhourne-Balfour Acts or the recent Act. 

35271. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou were the 
negotiator yourself? — I negotiated for nearly 3,000- 
tenants directly with the landlords and agents. 
Recently they have purchased on the estate of Captain 
Alexander at Forkhi'll, five miles from Newry. On that 
estate there are 692 holdings; 559 of these holdings- 
are rented under £4, and down to £2 and £1. Them 
are 113 holdings rented at from £4 to £10, and about 
twenty holdings rented at upwards of £10. It is a 
very congested area, and very poor. Another estate, 
Johnston estate, is alongside Alexander’s estate, and 
has 252 holdings. Of these 207 isure under- £4 rental, 
and forty-three between £4 and £10, and there are- 
two above £10. On the Littledale estate some of 
which is in my parish, there are 67 'holdings. Or 
these fifty-nine are under £4, and eight between £4 
and £10. There are none above £10. 

35272. All these holdings are now sold ? — Yes. On 

Ridhardson’sl estate, close to Biessbrook, has been 
sold lately though they have not yet signed, the average 
would be about th!e same. On some of the estates in 


through the’ Congested Districts Board our pool- dis- South Armagh, near Crossmaglen, I think that the 
trict, which you will probably visit to-morrow, should average would scarcely even reach that, 
receive those benefits as well as Donegal, Mayo, with 35273. At what do you put the average valuation ot 
the rest of Ireland. My parish is something like the holdings in South Armagh ; take those special states 
fourteen miles long by six broad, and all through the that you have been talking about ? — I think it would 
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ibe less than £ 4 . Most of them are from £4 down to 
-£1. There is a belt of land running up from Newry 
here into the County Monaghan, along Slieve 
•Gullion, and all those mountain regions are congested. 
"What they call the Lower Orriex, from Bessbrook 
•down to Newry, is not congested. My parish lies 
•along there. About half of it is congested and half 
is not congested. Mr. Close’s estate, Mr. Wilson’s 
■estate, and others are bought out, but there is no con- 
gestion. My argument is this : even if they had the 
land for nothing in the congested portions they could 
not live and thrive in their holdings. 

35274. Sir John Cot.omb. — Are there no mills or in- 
dustries in the district? — I am coming to that point. 
What I would insist on is that South Armagh should 
be scheduled as a congested district, and receive what- 
ever benefits are to be derived from the Congested 
Districts Board in the future, and not have them con- 
fined to Donegal, Mayo, or Kerry. 

35275. You understand that the Congested Districts 
Board have no power themselves to extend their area 
•of operations, and that it would require an alteration 
in the law to enable this to be done ? — Yes, but you can 
recommend that. In 1881 I gave evidence before the 
Bessborough Commission, which was a very important 
one. It was the precursor of the 1881 Act. One of 
the most momentous Acts ever passed for Ireland. 
It was good for landlords and for tenants alike. That 
Commission had far-telling results. I gave evidence 
there from this district, and unfortunately am the 
only survivor. I look upon this Commission as equally 
important, and hope that it will have equally far- 
reaching results on the congested areas of Ireland, be- 
cause the congested areas are now the difficulty in 
settling the land problem in Ireland. 

35276. Mr. O’Keixy. — You would like to have South 
Armagh scheduled and to have the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board do there what they do elsewhere through 
the country ? — Yes. 

35277. What would you do with the Estates Com- 
missioners ? — I don’t think we have much to do with 
them when we have bought out so much. Some of 
them have not bought yet; but in my parish, and 
three or four other parishes, the Congested Districts 
Board would be more serviceable and more profitable. 

35278. You will admit that there is some disadvan- 
tage in having two Boards doing the same class of 
work in the one county ? — I think they should have a 
perfect understanding between each other. 

35279. An attempt was made in that direction, and 
I understand it was not altogether successful ? — If .this 
new Bill passes the Congested Districts Board will 
have extended powers. From my knowledge of their 
work in Donegal and elsewhere, I think it would be 
a great pity if the Congested Districts Board did not 
get more money and more powers. They have done 
very good work. 

35280. Assuming it is a disadvantage to have two 
bodies doing the same kind of work in the one county, 
would you then be in favour of handing over South 
Armagh to the Congested Districts Board, leaving the 
Board to deal with the problem that they find there? 
— I would. 

35281. Keeping the Estates Commissioners out al- 
together ? — Yes. That is throwing no reflection on the 
Estates Commissioners. They are doing their own 
work, and doing it well ; but I would be very sorry 
to see a body that has done such good work superseded 
by another body doing equally good work. I think 
that they should both co-operate in working for the 
good of Ireland. 

35282. But you would have one body working in 
one particular area and the other in another area? — 
That would happen. The Congested Districts Board 
would be confined to districts where there is congestion. 
In places where there is no congestion the Estates Com- 
missioners would have full scope. In the greater part 
■of Armagh there is plenty of the best of land with 
which they could deal. 

35283. Your preference for the Congested Districts 
Board arises from yonr knowledge of the good work 
that tho Board has been doing in the past ? — Yes ; as 
far as my knowledge goes. 

35284. Yon would be rather reluctant to hand over 
the same class of work to a Board the members of 
which have not the same experience as the members of 
the Congested Distriots Board ? — I don’t care to give 
a preference to one body over another when both are 
doing good work. 


35285. Remember that the Estates Commissioners May 16, 1907. 
are also a Congested Districts Board within the mean- — 
ing of the Act ? — They have a great number of func- Very Bar. 
tions besides the relief of congestion. The Congested Canon Qoin. 
Districts Board work is exclusively in congested areas. 

35286. Does not it seem reasonable to suggest that 
the body that has the greater experience should be 
selected for doing that particular class of work, such 
as dealing with the problems of congestion ? — Yes; that 
is the Congested Districts Board. 

35287. And that is why you would have more confidence 
in committing to them the work in South Armagh ? — 

Quite so. TShe next point, which I think a very 
grave point, is with regard to these poor people — can 
they be migrated!, say, to places in the County Meath 
or County Louth? Of course, if these large grazing 
farms were cut up as I would be most anxious that'they 
should be, it might be done, but the question of 
migration might also have its serious difficulties. The 
people of Louth — v/liore there is a good deal of con- 
gestion — and of Meath would probably object to people 
from the outside, because they would have plenty of 
poor people who were forced from these large areas 
in my own time; because I remember 1847 well, and 
all these evictions in Meath, and the clearances of 
the holdings, and those who did not go to 
America were forced into the small holdings in the 
barren districts. Now, the people are most anxious 
to return to tire homes that their fathers possessed, 
and I would say that they should have a preference. 

But what I hold is that there is not any necessity for 
migration if we had industries established here. In 
South Armagh, here, especially in my parish, wo have 
certain industries. We have, in Bessbrook, a mill 
that employs 2,600 girls. There is no employment for 
men!, except a few, such as mechanics. About twenty- 
five years ago they employed over 300 hacklers. They 
applied machinery to that work, and now there are 
only twelve or eighteen employed. To that factory 
girls come from throe miles around from this congested 
district that I mention. There is a population of 
about 4,000 in Bessbrook, but the girls come from three 
miles ai-ound to the mills, and it is of great impor- 
tance to them. About 1874, when I came there aa 
parish priesto, they were paying out at Bessbrook 
quarries about £1,000 a week. It was carried on until 
Mr. Flinn died about twelve years ago. Mr. Richard- 
son then let the quarries to a man named Sturgeon for 
ten years at £100 a year. Mr. Sturgeon never worked 
the quarry, but absolutely closed it up, thereby de- 
priving us of that £1,000 a week. That left me, when 
the hacklers had gone away, and the 500 men in the 
quarries were disemployed, with a congregation of 
women and no men. That is a very serious matter. 

It would be a good thing if these quarries were re- 
opened, and they could be re-opened now because they 
have fallen into. Mr. Richardson’s hands. They are 
the best of quarries, though now filled with water, and 
would give employment to 400 or 500 men. 

35288. Sir John Colomb. — P eople do not give up 
things that pay them, and I conclude that the first 
owner kept on the quarries because they paid him; 
but if they paid the second man how do you account 
for his giving up a thing that would put money in 
his pocket ?— -The man who took it after the last man 
died took it with the object of boycotting the district 
for the NewTy district. 

35289. To lose money himself ? — He has paid £100 a 
year for ten years and has never earned sixpence by it. 

35290. My experience of the world is that a man 
will stick pretty tightly to a thing that is bringing 
in money, and if it is a paying concern I cannot 
understand why a man would be so foolish as to shut 
it up. The first man who died would not have car- 
ried it on unless he made a profit out of it ?— He was 
at no loss. 

35291. A man does not give himself great trouble 
in business unless he makes money by it. After the 
last man died what happened ?— It fell into the hands 
of the lord of the soil and ho let it for £100 a year 
to a man who did not intend to work it. 

35292. Why did he pay £100 a year for it if he 
did not want to work it ? — Just to close it up. He had 
quarries in Newry. 

35293. He bought it up to stop competition against 
his own quarry? — Yes. In Lislea district we have a 
splendid quarry. It is a congested district. We have 
probably the best stone that could be got. Here is a 
certificate about it ( produces certificate) . I have also 
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May 16 1907. brought a specimen of the stone ( produces specimen 
' — - stone). It is the hardest stone and the best for setts 

Very. Rev. j n the three kingdoms. That quarry, if developed, 

Canon Quin. -would give employment to 200 or 300 hands and 
some assistance might be given to this project. That 
would relieve the whole district and make these un- 
economic holdings economic in a sense. The people 
would remain at home and they would be more com- 
fortable probably than if they migrated to West- 
meath or the County Louth. The quarry that was 
closed was splendid for ornamental work and also 
for setts, but this quarry is much better for setts, 
because it is very hard. This Lislea quarry is in 
a distinct congested area from the Bessbrook quarry. 
What I want to try to show to the Commission is 
this : that there is a great possibility of establishing 
industries especially in those places where the people 
have bought out. 

35294. Mr. O’Kklly.— Was this Lislea quarry ever 
worked ? — It is being worked now, but slowly. 

35295. Are the workers local people ? — Local people. 
35296. Have they been trained in the work of dress- 
ing stones? — Yes ; -and they had very large orders 
from Belfast, and they are trying to get them from 
Glasgow and elsewhere. 

35297. Had you to teach them how to dress the 
stones? — We have any number of them well taught. 
They were all sett makers when this old quarry was 
going on. Then they had to leave to go to other 
quarries. Now they could return to us. They are 
all instructed. 

35298. You have orders at present from Belfast? — 
Yes. 

35299. What is it that hinders the expansion of 
this development? — The want of orders and the want 
of capital. 

35300. What steps, in your view, ought to be taken 
to assist the industry? What would be the nature 
of the assistance you would require? — We would re- 
quire some little money assistance in the beginning 
to encourage us until we should be established. A 
child requires aid until it can walk ; when it can 
walk it can go along by itself. When these are put 
in the market I think we can succeed well. 

35301. You say that the local people are already 
well-trained as makers of the setts. What form would 
the expenditure take, supposing you got the money ?— 
In my opinion, if we were under the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, it would be for the Board to lay down 
terms. In Donegal they spend money and say it 
must be returned, or they give it as a free gift, or 
do something to encourage the industry. 

36302. But my point is this : generally the aid 
given by the Department of Agriculture to new in- 
dustries is in the shape of teaching the technique 
of the particular trade in which these local people 
are engaged. You say that the local people under- 
stand the work of dressing the setts. That being so, 
supposing you got a grant to-morrow morning, what 
would you devote it to? — I would devote it to de- 
veloping the quarry. 

35303. By developing the quarry you mean what? — 
Working it properly, and trying to get orders and 
also the polishing of the fine stone. 

35304. Does not some local man own the quarry ? — 
Yes. 

35304a. Can he provide the capital requisite for 
polishing and so forth ?— He could. He is a man with 
£500 or £600 capital, but when you have £500 or £600 
in stock and there is a delay in getting orders for 
setts and so on, his capital is exhausted ; but if there 
was a little encouragement given the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board could see for themselves whether it could 
be developed. 

35305. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you say 
>a -bonus per ton on the output for a year or two 
would be a good way of encouraging the 
quarries? — I think that would be a great en- 
couragement. _ We wiH take another industry— 
the shirt-making. Some years 'ago, I, with Sir 
Horace Plunkett and all those people took -a very 
great interest in establishing shirt-making in the 
district. An Inspector from Dublin was sent down 
and it was to be worked in my own parish. Un- 
fortunately I was from home and he was got to put 
it in Mullaghbawn. There were old schools there, 
and I was delighted, because Mullaghbawn is a very 
congested area and the people were very poor before 
that ; so that I was delighted that there was an in- 
dustry established in Mullaghbawn, although I lost it 


myself. But there is no jealousy on these points as 
long as it is for the good of the country. The Rev. 
Father Johnston undertook to work it out. They es- 
tablished a branch of the Derry shirt-making in Dun- 
dalk. It failed in the town of Dundalk. There was a 
branch of it in Mullaghbawn, which probably you 
will pass to-morrow. Father Johnston heroically sus- 
tained this industry, to his credit be it told, and he 
applied to a firm in Manchester and put it under their 
care, and they undertook it and worked it out. Some 
time ago, when I entered the school the girls were 
very poor-looking, because they were extremely poor, 
but the industry is now giving employment to from 89 
to 100 girls, as fine specimens of Irish girls as one 
could see anywhere, well-fed and clothed, fine-looking 
girls. That is one employment. The land was pur- 
chased out recently and this industry supplements the 
little income that may be derived from the farms, and 
they are quite happy. I don’t know any place in 
the North of Ireland progressing more than Mullagh- 
bawn. At first, the girls earned very small wages, 
but now they are earning from eight to ten shillings. 

If there were two or three girls in each house you 
would see the comfort that that will bring. In Cross- 
maglen you will find an industry established by Rev. 
Canon M'Geeney, who suffered personal loss in the- 
beginning, but he bore on, and employment is now 
given in crochet and different other branches of needle- 
work from 100 to 200. If these were established, 
and if the industries could be brought into their own 
homes it would keep the people at home and probably 
make them as comfortable as if they were migrated 
either to Louth or to Meath. Now, I come to the pur- 
chase of land, the last point. I myself negotiated' 
under the Ashbourne and Balfour Acts and I can tell 
you very clearly how much the price has gone up 
under the 1903 Act. The first estate I bought was 
that of the Rev. Mr. Glenny, Rector of Warrenpoint. 
We bought that about six or seven years ago. We 
divided the rent by two and he asked 18 and we 
offered 16, and we closed at 17 years’ purchase of 
second term rents. Then we bought from Mrs. Quinn,, 
three townlands, all congested. We cut the old rent 
in two and gave 17 years’ purchase on half the rental. 
She negotiated first for 16 and we in our generosity 
gave her 17. 

35306. Sir John Colomb. — What are we to under- 
stand by half the rental ? — It was under lease at first. 
We fixed a fair rent by reducing the. old rent to half 
what it had been, and we gave 17 years’ purchase of 
the reduced rent. 

35307. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Was it an agri- 
cultural estate? — Yes. 

35308. Was the rent which was reduced a very high 
rent before reduction ? — Yes. 

35309. Did you consider half the rent a fair rent? — 
Yes ; and so did the landlady. 

35310. She thought 16 years’ purchase was enough?" 
— Yes. 

35311. You said 17 ? — We gave 17 for another rea- 
son, because we gave the same to Dr. Glenny. 

35312. Sir John Colomb. — Before the negotiations, 
were. the tenants paying the rent which you afterwards- 
cut in half? — They were for some time, not imme- 
diately before it, because immediately before it there 
was a judicial rent fixed, and I think they got about. 
7s. 6d. or 8s. in the pound of a reduction. Then we 
came in and bought, and they were coming in for 
a second term rent and she said we should split the 
old rent in two and make it a second term rent and 
sell on that basis. Then the 1903 Act was passed and 
we requested the landlords to sell on reasonable terms- 
and we would meet them reasonably. The first we 
tried was Alexander’s Estate. We were negotiating, 
for two years. The landlord asked 23 years’ purchase 
and we came as far as 21. Then we came to close 
quarters and there was a sale at 22£. Then after that 
Stuirgon was sold. It was better land -and brought 
23 5 years’ purchase. Mr. Richardson’s was purchased' 
lately at 20J years’ purchase on first term rents, that 
is 6s. 6 d. in the pound on first term rents, 
and 4s. 6 d. on second term rents. The last 

I bought was Mr. Littledale’s estate. It was 

part of the Whalley estate ; and for the- 

townland that we bought from Mr. Fowler, who 
is the agent in town here, 23 years’ purchase was 
given. So in these cases the landlords got six years 
more, plus the bonus, than was given under the old' 
Act. So the Quinns were not thankful to me, 
because if they had remained a little while longer 
without selling they would have got nine years more 
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purchase for their lands. What I say is this. For 
the purchase of good land 24£ years’ purchase is 
fairly equitable. That is in the Lower Orxior. The 
sale prices in the congested areas are, however, very 
high. The landlords are holding for in fact ex- 
travagant terms. Their argument is that they want 
their net income on second term rents, congested areas 
and all that. It is a fair principle on good land. 
It is not a fair principle on bad land. While the 
good land of Armagh and County Down is being sold 
the bad land in congested areas is not being sold. 
The farmers on the good land who were fairly well- 
to-do, considering the circumstances of Ireland, have 
bought out ; the landlords are now holding out for 
extravagant prices on the bad lands. What I hold 
is this, and I suggest it, on reflection, as a person 
who knows a good deal about the sale of land. While 
the landlords of bad land cannot sell under the terms 
of the Ashbourne Act so as to get a fair price, which 
they should get if compelled to sell, and the tenants 
cannot buy under the Act of 1903, which remains to 
them a dead letter. So far as the congested areas 
are concerned there are three classes of land: first, 
prime land ; second, medium land, and third, bog and 
mountain land that is of bad quality. If the con- 
gested districts are not dealt with in the near future 
they will deal with themselves and there will be a 
low raised, greater than the row in 1881. Meantime, 
they are waiting to see what will be done. What I 
would suggest is this, I would give no bonus on sales 
of 24£ years’ purchase, because if a man gets 24i 
years’ purchase he can so arrange it that it will 
produce his net income, and sales of that kind should 
not be facilitated by the bonus. Then in the case 
of sales of land of the second and third classes I 
say that the tenant should pay about 18 years’ pur- 
chase as a standard, and the landlord should get 
about 20 per cent, on that, which would bring the 
price up sufficient to produce his net income. 
There are other sorts of land for which they would 
ask 22 years’ purchase. I would give 14 or 15 per 
cent, on that ; the landlords could sell at 20, and if 
there be such a scale in the near future — there may 
bo people who disagree with me on this point, but 
they will be unreasonable, I think, if they do— I 
think all the congested areas should be bought up by 
the tenants and that the bonus should go to this 
class of land. 

35313. You propose to graduate the bonus according 
to the quality of the land, but the question of the 
size of the holdings, which is an important one, does 
not appear to enter into your proposition? — On all 
the bad land you have the small holdings. 

35314. On the good also there are small holdings ? — 
Not many. 

35315. There are some ? — Take my own parish. 
From Bessbrook down the holdings would be between 
20 and 30 acres on an average, all economic. 

35316. Then your view is that small holdings are 
only on the indifferent and bad land?— Yes. The 

small holdings are generally on the bad land. 

35317. Your proposition is to regulate the bonus in 
inverse ratio to the quality of the land ; that is, the 
worse the land the higher the bonus ? — Yes ; and in 
congested districts. 

35318. Are we to take your proposition as one for 
dealing with congested districts only ?— ' What I would 
say is this. If a landlord gets 2A' 2 years’ purchase 
on second term rents he makes a good bargain and 
requires no bonus. But the congested areas are poor, 
and should be treated specially favourably instead 
of being, as they are, blocked owing to the fact that 
the landlords are asking extravagant prices. I have 
here a statement as to Sperrin, County Tyrone. Mr. 
Sproule offers his estate to his tenants at 27| years’ 
purchase ; he reserves the shooting, and I am not 
certain hut that he reserves the bogs. From that 
same gentleman I bought a farm of the best land in 
the county at Stewartstown, County Tyrone, and I 
said to him, " Mine is a better bargain at 24^ years 
than that mountain land at 16.” 

35319. Is it not a reasonable proposition that in 
the case of a voluntary sale a man should say, " I 
cannot sell my land unless I get a price that will 


leave me with the same income as I had before I May 16, 190?. 
sold ” ? — It is. — 

35320. If, on the other hand, it would he injurious Very Rev. ' 
to the tenant to give such a price, do you think that Canon Quia 
it is the business of the State to make up the dif- 
ference ? — Yee. That is what I am trying to show 
you. 


35321. Therefore, your proposition amounts to this, 
that you would use the bonus to enable the landlord 
to sell his lands without loss of income and to enable 
the tenant to buy and to sit at an annuity that he 
can pay? — Yes. 

34322. Mr. O’Kelly. — You think that as the bonus 
is now distributed it has a tendency to raise prices, 
and that it should be distributed in inverse ratio to 
the selling price? — Something like that I have tried 
to explain. 

35323. The lower the price the higher the bonus ? 
— -That is what I tried to convey ; otherwise they 
will never come to a settlement on the poorer class 
of land unless there is compulsion, and I would 
have compulsion that would be fair to the tenant 
and - fair to the landlord. I have been forty years 
in the land business, and we have bought out every 
inch in my parish, and I don’t think I have an 
enemy among the landlord class, the agent class, or 
the tenant class. We have fought for a while, but 
we have come to very good terms and we have made 
bargains, and I find that the tenants are more than 
reasonable ; and I must say that the landlords are 
not reasonable. I will give one illustration of it. 
In the County Tyrone there is a gentleman you all 
know pretty well — Colonel Hutcheson Poe. He is a 
very clever man ; one of the most intellectual men I 
ever met. This is where I was bred and born. I 
was requested to head a deputation as to the pur- 
chase of his property by the tenants. It is bogland. 
Probably you will come across it in Oookstown. It 
is a congested area nine miles from a railway or from 
any town. I met him, and we got into bargaining. 
He asked 26i years’ purchase for that bogland. I 
think I offered him 18. He came down to 24 for that 
bogland— miserable bogland. I offered him 22 ^ 

years’ purchase on second term rents — and they were 
nearly all second term rents. The bordering 
estate, the Hopes’ estate, the largest estate in the 
County Tyrone, was immediately before all sold at 
17 years’ purchase, the same as under the Ashbourne 
Act, and in the County Derry, too, it was sold at 
the same price. He refused the offer that we made, 
and that is two years ago. We offered 22£, which 
was more than the price of the Hopes’ estate, 
plus the bonus. The result Ls that Colonel Hutche- 
son Poe will not sell, and the tenants would be fools 
to give a higher price, and I suppose that I en- 
oouraged them in their foolery. And just like 
Colonel Hutcheson Poe, so the landlords generally 
of the poor lands will not sell, and the end will he 
that there will be a fight between landlords and 
tenants, and the State will come in and make bar- 
gains between them. I saw from the evidence given 
before you in other places that an agent from Letter- 
kenny seemed to object to any tribunal fixing the 
fair price unless it was a landlords’ tribunal. I have 
a very strong view that if there was a fair tribunal, 
such as the Estates Commissioners, and the tenants- 
objected to it they would be acting unreasonably, 
and the same would apply to the landlords. I think 
if such a tribunal were appointed they could arrange 
the bonus so that the landlord could sell without 
loss to the tenant at a price that would not be ex- 
travagant. 

35324. Sir John Colomb. — You were referring to 
Mr. Boyd’s evidence. He objected to the Estates 
Commissioners on the ground that they represent the 
State, which advances the money. What he was ad- 
vocating was an independent tribunal that had no 
interest in the matter?— I hope that there will be 
some tribunal appointed so that we may get the 
land problem settled, and settled for ever, because 
until that probleml is settled you will never have 
peace and prosperity in Ireland. Once you have the 
land problem settled, then all other things will he 
added unto you. Settle the land problem and edu- 
cation, Home Rule, and everything elre will be 
settled afterwards. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


May 16, 1907. 


Mr. Jambs M'Gtjill examined. 


Mr. James 
M‘Guill. 


35325. Sir John Colomb.-— W here do you reside? 
— At Drummond House, Newry. I have been ap- 
pointed to represent Newry No. 2 Rural District 
Council.; I am very glad to say that the last "wit- 
ness has lightened my labour very much. What I 
have to say is shortly this. The portion of the dis- 
trict south of Newry is certainly congested, as I can 
show you by a few figures in reference to four elec- 
toral divisions. Talfie Forkibill electoral division. 
In the townland of Corrigans the average valuation 
is £3 8s., and that of Clougheara is £3 12s. In the 
Jonesboro division the average valuation of Carrick- 
broad is £3 18s., and of Drominta £4 2s. In the 
Ki Heavy division the average of Tcwnahawn is £3 
13s., and of Bellinliss £4 7s., and in Lathbergt divi- 
sion the average of Lathbergt townland is £2 18s. that 
of Maphoner is £2 13s., and that of Tullamacreve is 
£4 Is. What is wanted to remedy the congestion 
in these places is land for migration. In all these 
places you could not find room for the migration of 
more than thirty or forty. 

35326. For the enlargement of holdings? — To shift 
those where there is great congestion, and migrate 
them to some of the neighbouring parishes in the 
next townland. 

35327. That is what you advocate? — Yes. I wish 
to relieve those who are too much congested. 

35328. You cannot say that in those districts there 
are any areas that can be taken up for the purpose 
of enlarging those holdings? — There are not. 

35329. Therefore, to relieve congestion in these par- 
ticular districts you are driven to suggest migration ? 
— Yes. I would also like to refer to arterial drain- 
age, which would make more land available for the 
people. 

35330. In these districts? — Yes, because we have a 
lot of wet lowland which if drained would be avail- 
able for the people, and would enable them to live 
more comfortably. 


35331. Your proposition is to schedule these par- 
ticular townlands as congested? — I only took those 
as an illustration. I say that all south of Newry in 
those four electoral divisions is congested. 

35332. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You consider 
that in these four electoral divisions there are con- 
siderable <ireas of poor districts that should be 
scheduled ? — Yes ; Forkhill, Killeavy, Jonesboro, 

and Lathbergt. 

35333. Mr. 0’ Kelly. — In the Forkhill division 

you have 372 holdings out of 452, or 82 per cent, of 
the whole under £10 valuation ; in J onesboro you 
have 464 holdings out of 541, or 85 per cent, of the 
whole under £10 valuation, and in Killeavy you 
have 508 out of 626, or 81 per cent, of the whole 
under £10 valuation? — That is right. 

35334. That being so, don’t you think that taking 
any holding under £10 as an uneconomic holding, 
these districts should be scheduled in order that the 
uneconomic holdings might be .attended to? — That is 
my opinion ; that is so long as we cannot get any 
home industry to keep them there. 

35335. In Lathbergt you have close on 90 per cent, 
of the holdings under £10 valuation? — That is so. 

35336. Could you give an approximate idea of the 
per head valuation in these districts? — I could not. 

35337. Would you say that there were about five 
persons to each holding? — Yes. 

35338. Then in thfe case of the holdings to which you 
referred, with am. average valuation of £3 8s. to 
£4 Is., the per head valuation would range from four- 
teen to sixteen shillings '? — About that. 

35339. If you divide the valuation by the popula- 
tion in the four divisions you have named, would you 
get a figure under thirty shillings? — I have never 
looked into that, hut the Clerk of the Union tells me 
it would be more than thirty shillings. 


Mr. W. R. 
Bell. 


Mr. W. R. Bell examined. 


S 


35340. Sir John Colomb. — You are Clerk of 
the Newry Union? — Yes; and I am Secretary 
of ' the Newry No. 1 and No. 2 Rural Dis- 
trict Council, a member of the County Armagh 
County Committee, and Honorary Secretary 
of the Newry Agricultural Society. I know the dis- 
trict round Newry well for about fifteen miles, especi- 
ally the southern portion of the County Armagh, where 
I was bom and lived all my life. It is the poorest 
part of the County Armagh — Jonesboro’, Killeavy, 
Forkhill, and Lathbirget. I was asked specially on 
behalf of the County Armagh County Committee to 
give evidence in regard to the county schemes. They 
have worked Well in the better off portions of the 
county, but in the poor portions the premiums for 
bulls have nob been taken up at all. We feel that 
if those areas were scheduled .as congested we should 
get some assistance to provide bulls and premium 
boars, and that sort of thing, to enable the people to 
breed better animals than they now breed. 

35341. Is the Agricultural Committee you come here 
to represent under the impression that if these dis- 
tricts were scheduled the Congested Districts Board 
would take up that question of supplying bulls and 
live stock ?-— We understand that the Board has done 
■so- in. other places. 

35342. Were you in oourt when the Bishop ex- 
plained that that had ah been altered ?— Yes ; but up 
to the present we have not been able to get bulls for 
the poorer parte of our county. I did my best to get 
■a-LT-i ° r 77° * or *;kem, but could get no assistance. 
The Department then said they would lend some 
money. One bull was bought for £60, about three 
years ago and that bull has done a great deal of 
•good in that part of the county. 

35343. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou say that 
work m chested districts was handed 
•over to the Department, within the past few years 
s ??? ial needs of the congested area 
tllat 111 addition to the county schemes the 
Department have been moved to make special provision 
(SIT by supplemental schemes; so that it 
is just possible, m furtherance of your contention if 


these districts were scheduled the Department would 
have supplemental schemes for them ? — That is the very 
thing I would like to see done. 

35344. Sir John Colomb. — You lay great stress on 
that, as an economic necessity? — I do. Unless these 
poor people get assistance they will never improve 
their breed of cattle. The same thing applies to pre 
mium boars. The pork industry is a very good one 
in this part of the country. I tried to get the people 
to improve their breed of pigs, and none of them would 
purchase good boars. I persuaded the Board of Guar- 
dians, and they purchased good boars, and they are 
breeding good pigs- and sending them out to the people, 
and charging as little as they can without losing the 
ratepayers’ money, to improve the breed of pigs, and 
I am glad to say we are succeeding in that. As a 
member of the County Committee 5 Agriculture for 
Armagh, I may say we have had a good deal of 
trouble with the Department With regard to the breed- 
ing of horses. For yeans past I endeavoured, in my 
own small way, to get the Department to subsidise 
half-bred- hunter sires. Until this year the Depart- 
ment would not do so. But, after four or five years 
persuading thlem that we were right, they have now 
agreed to do at. The work of the lecturers through 
the country, in my opinion), is doing a lot of good. 
I know that many small farmers all over the County 
Armagh, especially in the poorer parte of it, write to 
the agricultural lecturer- for information and views as 
to the way in which they should till their farms. I 
regard that as a very good feature indeed. 

35345. Mr. O’Kblly. — Are these itinerant instruc- 
tors ? — Yes. 

35346. How long do they stay in a particular dis- 
trict? — As a rule, about three weeks. 

35347. What period intervenes until they re-appear 
in that district? — Possibly they would not come to 
the same district for a year afterwards ; but they have 
experimental plots in certain parts of the county, and 
I must confess that 'the experimental plots, as far as 
I saw them, were not, in my opinion, quite a success. 
Perhaps that was because they had too many plots, 
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and the instructor could not attend to the whole of 
them. 

35348. How many plots have you in Newry? — Wo 
have none now. 

34349. You have to rely entirely on the itinerant 
instructor? — Yes. In the County Armagh, alt the 
present time, we have agricultural classes. A number 
of young farmers go to Armagh three days in the 
week, at certain times of the year, and get very valu- 
able instruction. That scheme 'has been very popular 
with a certain number of the young farmers, and al- 
most every student who came is well advanced. 

35350. That is the agricultural class ; but take the 
itinerant instructor. He disappears from the district, 
and twelve months elapses before he re-appears? — I 
am sure that it would take him twelve months to get 
around the county. 

35351. What class of people does he afford instruc- 
tion to ? — Farmers ; partly young farmers, but mostly 
middle-aged farmers. 

35352. Have you heard what have been the results 
of itinerant instruction in other parts of the oountry 
outside the County Armagh? — Yes. 

35353. What did you hear? — I believe that in the 
Counties Down and Armagh), which I know best 

35354. Have you heard what were the results in the 
South ? — No, not in the South and West of Ireland. 

35355. Don’t you think that the better plan, would 
be to have continuous instruction for 1 a few months 
rather than instruction for a few weeks ? — Yee. That 
is why in the County Armagh we have got the agri- 
cultural classes started. The young farmers go to 
certain centres on three days in the week, and I believe 
that in this way they learn a great deal more than 
they could do in any other way. 

35356. But surely the one school can only reach a 
very small number of those requiring the instruction? 
— Yes. I endeavoured to get another school started at 
ForkhiU, but could not get enough of pupils. The 
County Committee say than we must have twelve 
pupils. We could only get eight. In regard to the 
shirt factory at Mullaghbawni, the County Committee 
endeavoured to assist it in every possible way. For 
two years the County Committee paid the salaries of 
two ladies from Manchester, who came over to teach 
our native girls how to make shirts. This year we 
have decided to pay the saUaxy of only one instructress. 
At the end of the year we hope that the girls will 
know the work sufficiently well to do without further 
help. 

35357. Sir John Colomb. — From your knowledge you 
are satisfied that the progress made in the factory is 
due to the improved instruction? — Yes. I went up 
to the place twice and saw it. It gives employment to 
from eighty to 100 girls, who would have to go to 
America if they did not get employment at home; 
so that I am quite satisfied that it is doing good work. 
I notice a great improvement in the breeding of 
poultry in this part of the district. As one of the hon. 
secretaries of our local show, I take a very keen in- 
terest in all matters pertaining to the improvement of 
live stock, and I also see a great improvement in all 
classes of live stock. Although our shows ate entirely 
local we give from £500 to £600 a year in prizes, and I 
believe that that lias tended to encourage the people 
to improve their stock. 

35358. It has been money well spent ? — I believe so. 
In the County Armagh prizes were given for small 
farmers and cottagers, but I am sorry to say that the 
people did not take up the scheme very 'heartily. 
There were only thirteen entries the first year, and 
twenty-five last year, and there are only twenty-six 
this year in th!e whole County of Armagh. 

35359. Mr. 0’KEii.y. — Have you got any egg sta- 
tions in the County Armagh ?— Yes. They' have been 
a great success. 

35360. How long have you got them ?— Either three 
or four years. 

35361. I suppose the scheme you carried out pro- 
ceeded on the same lines as the scheme carried out by 
the Congested Districts Board in the West of Ireland ? 
— I think so. 

35362. Did you read the evidence of Mr. Porter of 
the Department of Agriculture as to the improvement 
of poultry?— I did not. 

36363. Would you be surprised to hear he said that 
after three years all improvement of poultry dis- 
appeared notwithstanding the introduction of new 
blood ? I would not. If the people did not continue 


improving the breed the improvement would disappear. jg a „ 18 \S 07 . 
You will not improve the breed permanently by im- — 
proving it for three years and then dropping. You Mr. W. it. 
must endeavour to introduce new blood. Bell. 

35364. You must keep on introducing new blood all 
the time ? — Yes. 

35365. New blood into new blood ? — No ; but if you 
keep the same stock and do not renew your stock it 
is bound to run out. At least that is nry opinion 
about it. 

35366. Do you find those who are engaged in. the 
poultry trade in Armagh anxious to do that? — Yes. 

Not everyone, but a large number of people are en- 
deavouring to improve their stock. 

35367. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think that a 
large number of people, in Consequence of what has 
been done, have come to see that there is money in the 
improvement of their stock and of their holdings? — 

Yes. 

35368. When people believe that you think that 
their business will become a going concern ? — I think 
so. In the southern portion of our county flax used 
to be extensively grown. It paid pretty well last year. 

This year there must bo twice as much flax sown as 
last year. The County Committee gave prizes for 
growing flax last year. That was a great success. 

There were 180 entries in the county. On the whole 
my opinion is that the Department of Agriculture has 
done a great deal of good within the last few years. 

I have taken a very keen interest in this matter in- 
deed, and have devoted all my spare time to it. 

35369. I suppose you know that good things take a 
long time to come to perfection? — I think so. I am 
told by those who ought to know that Ireland is mov- 
ing twice as quickly as England in the matter of agri- 
cultural improvement. In reference to the figures 
given by Mr. M'Guill, in my opinion the four divi- 
sions of Forkhill, Killeavy, Jonesboro’, and Lathbir- 
get should be scheduled as congested areas. The 
population is very dense indeed. In the electoral 
divisions of Jonesboro’ and Killeavy the area is 
13,852 acres of which at least 3,000 acres would he 
mountain, and the population is 4,482. That would 
be about three acres to each person, including the 
mountain. The population is quite as dense in the 
other divisions, Forkhill and Lathbirget. If you ex- 
clude the mountain you would have an average of 
one person to two acres. 

35370. Most Bov. Dr. O'Donnell. — Have yon any 
suggestion, to make as to the possible development 
of industries in those districts? — I don’t know how 
you could do it without coming into competition with 
private enterprise. I think it would be desirable to 
encourage new industries for a short time, but after 
that if they are to succeed they must do so on their 
own merits. 

35371. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Has not that been done in 
the past ? Have not industries that came into competi- 
tion with private interests been helped in the way sug- 
gested ? — In one case that I know of. That is the 
Mullaghbawni shirt factory. 

35372. By whom was it subsidised ? — By the Armagh 
County Committee acting under the Department of 
Agriculture. I believe that that money was well spent 
indeed. There was only temporary assistance given in 
that case, more or less to get the thing started. After 
it was started we got a firm of Manchester 
merchants to take charge of the whole place. They 
have taken it over on their own account, and if they 
fail it is their own fault. 

35373. You do not see anything really wrong in 
subsidising new industries? — No. In the case of new 
industries I think it desirable that they should be 
subsidised at first for a very limited time. After a 
couple of years if they cannot get on on their own 
account they must go down. I would like to hand in 
two maps of the County Armagh showing the number 
of premium bulls during the first year of the working 
of the Department of Agriculture and this year. 

These will show you the portions of our district that 
are entirely without premium hulls. 

35374. Sir John Coi.omb. — Are we to take it. that 
the places where there are no hulls indicated on the 
map are the poorest places ? — Yes ; these are the parts 
of the county where the people are too poor to buy 
premium bulls. I would also like to hand in a 
copy of the last annual report of the Armagh County 
Committee in regard to the experimental work done 
last year and the working of the different schemes 
(hands in report). 
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Mr. John Lbnnon examined. 


Mr. Jolin 
Lennon. 


35375. Sir John Colomb. — You come from Mayo- 
bridge ? — Yes. I represent Newry No. 1 District 
Council. 

35376. Are you a farmer ? — Yes ; I farm about 70 
acres. My valuation is £41. 

35377. Would vou kindly bring before the Commis- 
sion any points that you wish to emphasise ?— I would 
advocate road-making and also the construction of a 
railway from Newry to Castlewellan via Mayobridge 
and Hilltown. An estate was sold at 15 years’ pur- 
chase hefore the Act of 1903. Another estate ad- 
joining that was offered since the Act of 1903 and the 
landlord wanted 27f years. It is the desire of all 
farmers to become the ‘owners of their land, by com- 
pulsion where necessary, at a fair price. It has the 
effect, in nearly all cases where tenants are in arrears, 
of raising the purchase price. I would advocate in- 
spection in all cases. All the small holders are de- 
pendent on rent earned in America or elsewhere to 
pay the rent and the shopkeepers. 

35378. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you till your 
farm ? — I do. 

35379. I am sure the Commission would be glad to 
know how many acres you till ? — I till all except four 
or five acres that are mountain land. All my land 
is at an elevation of upwards of 800 feet. 

35380. How many acres of your seventy would be 
tilled? — I cultivate all only about five acres. 

35381. You say that is mountain land? — It was all 
mountain at one time. 

35382. A great deal of these seventy acres is re- 
claimed land ? — Yes. 

35383. What class of tillage have you on it. Do 
you observe rotation of crops? — Yes. 

35384. How many acres would be under roots in 
the year — a manured crop ? — About five Irish acres. 

35385. The rest of it would be in oats and grass and 
flax ? — Very little flax and pasture. 

35386. Do you stall-feed any cattle? — On a small 
scale. 

35387. Do the farmers about you stall-feed cattle? — 
Not much about where I live. 

35388, You do to some extent? — Very trifling. 

35389. Do you know anyone who does there on a 
larger scale ?— Yes ; where the land is of a better 
quality. 

35390. It is on the better land that the house-feed- 
ing process can bo conducted ? — You cannot have it on 
any other land. 

35391. Sir John Colomb. — When you say your farm 


is about seventy acres do you mean Irish acres ?— No • 
English acres. 

35392. What stock do you carry on an average?— 
About five milch cows, four two-year-olds, five or sj x 
year-olds, and three horses. 

35393. You include the calves and yearlings? Yes 

35394. Were the two-year-olds bred by you? — Yes. 

35395. As a rule do you keep your cattle beyond two 
years old? — When I need the money I don’t keen 
them. p 

35396. When you keep them beyond two years old 
you do sometimes finish them ? — I do ; a small quan- 
tity, perhaps two. 

35397. Is it want of capital that deters you from 
keeping your cattle until they are fully finished?— 
Perhaps I need the money and I must sell them. 

35398. Mr. O’Kelly.— I f you had the money you 
would not be in such a hurry to sell ; you would finish 
them ? — If I had pasture for them, or winter feeding ■ 
but you have to take all these things into considera- 
tion when you have bad land. 

35399. Sir John Colomb. — Do you find where you 
till such a Large proportion of your farm that you 
make enough manure for the farm with the stock 
you have told us of ? — With the addition of artificial 
manure. 

35400. You have to get artificial manure?— Cer- 
tainly ; in all cases. 

35401. You have mentioned compulsion ; you mean 
compulsion as to the price at which the landlord is 
to sell? — Yes. 

35402. Do you mean also compulsion on the ten- 
ant to pay what annuity the Court thinks he ought 
to pay? — At a fair price. 

35403. Say a landlord won’t sell under 24 years’ 
purchase, and a tenant won’t give more than 18 
years, yon would apply compulsion to the landlord 
to make him sell. Suppose then the Inspector says, 
“ You ore both wrong ; the landlord is asking too 
much, and you are not prepared to pay enough, and 
we will fix it at 21.” Do you or do you not advocate 
in such a case that the tenant should be compelled 
to purchase at the price named ? — I believe that that 
man or 'body of men should be compelled to make 
the price according to the quality of the land, and, 
of course, the tenant would have to put up with 

35404. Therefore, you recognise that if you apply 
the principle of compulsion it cannot be against any 
particular class, but- must be compulsion against 
everybody concerned ? — Yes. 


Mr. John 
O’Hare. 


Mr. John O’Hare examined. 


35405. Sir J ohn Colomb. — W hat is your address ? 
— Corriga, Newry. I come here to represent the far- 
mere of Burren, in Warrenpoint rural electoral divi- 
sion. I wish to make the following statement with 
reference to the travelling lecturers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. I 
have. been Chairman at many lectures held under the 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that tlie number of people attending these lectures 
is largely made up of young boys who come more 
for amusement than instxmction. For the past four 
or five years I have been a close observer of the 
method of farming carried on in this (the Burren) 
district, and I have come to the conclusion that no 
improvement whatever has been effected in the 
system. adopted, notwithstanding the fact that dur- 
ing this period we have had a considerable number 
of lectures from the Instructors of the Agricultural 
Department. In the beginning the older people 
came to the lectures, but when they saw the theo- 
retical nature of the instruction, in some cases of an 
impractical character, they stopped away. So now 
scarcely any only young boys come, practically to 
have a night’s sport. Although not productive of 
much good, still in a small and limited way these 
lectures have aroused a certain scientific spirit of 
inquiry among a certain section of the farm ers, In 
that way the lectures have been of some good 
35406. Mr. O’Kelly.— W hat form of instruction 
are you referring to ?— Agricultural instruction prin- 
cipally. It is not the instructors I am quarrelling 
with ; it is the system. 


35407. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. Bell?— 1 
quite disagree with Mr. Bell. Of course, he has 
more experience than I have. 

35408. Are you a member of the Agricultural In- 
struction Committee? — No. I attend a technical 

school. 

35409. Have you the same experience as Mr. Bell? 
— No. I have been living in a country district, and 
can form an opinion. 

35410. Ls your knowledge formed from your own 
experience, or what you have heard about other 
parts? — My own experience, and what I have read 
about other parts. 

35411. Would you disagree with Mr. Bell when he 
says that his experience of the lectures is different 
from yours? — I would. 

35412. Although you don't know what goes on 
there? — I have read in the papers what goes on in 
other places. 

35413. As a member of the Committee, would not 
Mr. Bell have special opportunities for judging what 
goes on in these places ? — I don’t believe he would. 

35414. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou give your 
experience ? — Yes. If Mr. Bell was present at one 
of these lectures I would say he would have more 
experience than I. 

35415. While you think the theoretical instruc- 
tion is not of much service, does any form of prac- 
tical instruction occur to you as- suitable for re- 
commendation ?— Yes. I think the small classes re- 
ferred to by Mr. Bell, if properly supervised, would 
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be useful. Grown up boys could attend these lec- 
tures, and then be brought to these plots and shown 
how these things are practically done. 

35416. Sir John Colomb. — W hen you talk of boys 
do you mean young men? — Boys of about seventeen. 

35417. Don’t you think as the future is with the 
youth of the country that it is a very good thing 
that the youth of the country should come to these 
lectures? — They don’t pay that attention that an 
older person would pay to a lecture. 

35418. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You consider 
that lectures containing theory should be largely 
supplemented by practical demonstrations ? — Quite 
so. 

35419. W ould you think that there should be 
stations or farms which should be conducted accord- 
ing to a system of model instruction? — That is my 
point. 

35420. Develop anything you wish to say 'on that ? 
— Anything practical would be much better than 
this theoretical instruction. The whole thing is 
given in highly scientific language, which I do not 
think these boys understand. Words like sulphuric 
acid occur very frequently. Very often I question 
the boys about it afterwards, and they know no more 
about it than about astronomy. 

35421. Sir John Colomb. — You think it is over 
their heads ? — Yes. 

35422. One witness said that these things might 
as well be in Greek? — I quite agree with that. 

35423. Mr. O’Kelly. — The same witness said you 
would get more practical instruction from the 
columns of the Weekly Freeman 1 — I quite agree 
with that. With regard to the question of schedul- 
ing this district as “ congested.” I beg to submit 
for your consideration the following: — The roads 
are very bad— extremely rough and hilly. The land 
is in the main reclaimed mountain or bog. A great 
drawback is the absence of peat. On the smallest 
calculation it takes £7 to £10 per annum to supply 
each household with coal. There are no industries. 
Even the granite quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Newry have ceased to give employment to a largo 
number of workers. The rates are high. The De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
requires a contribution of a penny in the pound 
from the rates. This is a considerable amount to 
spend on schemes that possibly are not of very much 
value to farmers. I would suggest that this penny 
in the pound should be spent by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, in case this district- comes within their 
jurisdiction, in instruction in lace-work, crochet, 
or some form of home industry of a more practical 
nature than on purely theoretical lectures on agri- 
culture. 

35424. Sir John Colomb.— The Congested Districts 
Board has no power to levy a rate at all ?— Suppose 
as a result of the recommendations of this Commis- 
sion the Congested Districts Board had the power to 
take over the control of industries and had the power 
of applying this money, it would be better spent in 
the way I suggest than by giving it- to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It would be well spent money. 

35425. What is to happen the rest of the county 
that is not congested ?— They would have the power of 
having their own schemes. I would eliminate them 
from the rest of the county. 

35426. You would take it out of the county ad- 
ministration ? — Yes, as far as that rate would be 
concerned. In 1900 the teaching of agriculture was 
taken out of the National schools and handed over 
to the Department, so that you are making the De- 
partment pay for work that could be very easily 
done in the National schools. 

35427. We have had a great deal of evidence on 
that point. The contention is that a great deal of 
the necessary preliminary knowledge of agriculture 

, d , ^ taught with advantage in the primary 
schools ? — Yes. 

36428. Most Rev Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould you go 
further, and say, with the object of inducing the 
people to stay at home and work on the farms in- 
stead of emigrating, that it would bo a very good 
thing if the boys who belong to the farming class, 
•aa a body, got in the National schools not only 
theoretical teaching in the principles of agriculture, 
but some practical training in agriculture ?— I have 
on several occasions advocated the establishment of 
school gardens, but my recommendations were only 


to local people, who had no power in the matter. I 
have always considered that a great opportunity was 
lost in not training up boys in agricultural districts 
to habits of practical agriculture. 

35429. The garden is important, but would you 
not go further than a garden, and say that in each 
parish there should be a central place where the 
growing boys may without interference with their 
utenaiy work use their hands in practical farming? 
— Certainly. 

35430. Sir John Colomb. — You say you mentioned 
this locally to your friends ; did they agree with 
you ? — I was chairman at these meetings, and I 
pointed out to the people that I considered these 
lectures unsatisfactory in a sense, and that in my 
opinion it would be better if the instructor could 
come round and give practical demonstration of the 
work on the ground. 

35431. My question had reference to your proposal 
with regard to National schools; you said you had 
no power in the matter, but you talked to people 
about it. What I wish to know is, did the people 
to whom yon talked take the same view as you? — 
Yes. The holdings in most cases in the district to 
which I refer ore small. There is scarcely a farmer 
who has not one of his sons or daughters in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or America. The following figures 
are taken from the Valuation Book. For the War- 
renpoint Rural Electoral Division I have chosen 
three townlands as typical of the whole division. 
(a) Corrags, area 570 acres ; valuation £376 10s ; 
average valuation, £4 - 70, or, in other words, about 
£1-4 per head, (b) Burren, area 740 acres ; valua- 
tion, £496 ; average £4-80 per head. (c) Oarrick- 
macstay, area 515 acres ; valuation, £299 Is. ; 
average £4 - 30. So that we can reasonably conclude 
that in (6) and (c) the average per head is under 
£1-5. There are 110 grown up people at home, and 
lifty-five away, so that out of every three adults one 
is away. 

35432. What do you call grown up ? — People fit to 
work ; over twenty years of age. There are 110 of 
these people at home and fifty-five away, which is a 
very unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

35433. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Where are 
these people who have gone away? — In England, 
Scotland, and America. 

35434. Would they be in the main people who 
come back from year to year, or people who have 
emigrated to America? — Some of them come back, 
but the majority have gone away and do not come 
back, or at least do not return for a considerable 
time. 

35435.. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you mean to say the con- 
ditions in the three townlands you have mentioned are 
reproduced in the other townlands of this division ? — 
Yes, and I went back to the Assistant Clerk of the 
Union, and he took up a townland at random, and 
said, “ take that,” and I found that the average 
valuation there was £2 15i., which is much lower 
than the three I had already taken. This is the 
townland of Turmonharry. The conclusion is that 
these townlands should be scheduled as congested. 

35436. I find that taking the entire of Warrenpoint 
rural district electoral division the valuation is £5,780 
and the population 1,446, so that it works out at 
nearly £4 per head instead of £1 5s. a head as in 
the townlands which you say are typical?— I did not 
go into the total. 

35437. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You do not con- 
tend that the whole of the Warrenpoint rural divi- 
sion is as poor as the townlands you have given? — 
There is not a great lot of difference. There is Mill- 
town, for example, even worse. There are others up 
in the direction of the mountains. I have taken these 
in the level portion of it. 

35438. Sir John Colomb.— You are taking typical 
townlands here and there? — Yes. 

35439. Mr. O’Kelly. — I understood you to suggest 
that all the other townlands included in the electoral 
division of Warrenpoint are merely a replica of the 
three to which you made reference ?— From the point 
of view of appearance they are ; from the agricultural 
point of view and from the number of holdings and 
so on, they may appear to be so. 

35440. I am only pointing out a discrepancy in the 
figures ?— 1 have taken the figures from the rate books 
with the assistance of the assistant clerk, Mr O'Hare 
and I got the same figures from an independent 
source. Quito recently, some negotiations have been 
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going on with reference to the sale of some portions 
of this district, but the landlords and tenants were 
unable to come to terms. In one townland in par- 
ticular, some of the farmers are three or four or per- 
haps five years in arrears of rent. There is a con- 
siderable portion of this district taken up by bogs 
and mountains. I would respectfully suggest in case 
this district comes within the jurisdiction ol your 
Board:— (a.) That instruction in such industries as 
lace work, machine-knitting and “homespuns should 
be given. (6.) That encouragement should be given 
to a little local industry — brick-making. There is a 
small brick-making concern that was closed up about 
twenty years ago, but it has been re-opened during 
the past year. If the district down there is suitable 
in the matter of clay, for the work on a large scale, 
the Congested Districts Board might take it up, and 
it would supply the demand in W arrenpoint, Newry, 
and neighbouring towns, and would be a source of 
employment to the district. 

35441. Sir John Colomb. — Where was the brick got 
from to build this place? — From Belfast. 

35442. Have you any reason to think that there 
is a large area of clay suitable for brick-making, or 
is there only a smell area ? — The man who is working 
it now only owns a small portion. I can only con- 
clude that the neighbouring fields contain the same 
sort of clay. I would also suggest that the waste 
portion of the land should- be planted with trees. 

35443. What do you mean by the waste portion?— 
Crags and portions on the hills that cannot be culti- 
vated. 


35444. Are these portions fit for sheep ?— Hardly ; 
say, half an aare on the side of a hill. If you put 
sheep there they destroy neighbouring crops. It 
would add warmth to the district to have it planted, 
and there would be also the value of the timber. 

35446. Mr. 0’ Kelly.— The County Council appoints 
the County Commtitee. What is the principle of m- 
presentation of the districts on the agricultural com- 
mittee?— I could not say that- 

■Mr. O'Kblly. — If you represented your views to the 
local committee I am sure they would be quite willing 
to assist. 

Mr. F. O’Hare . — I would like to mention a ques- 
tion that was asked as to whether it would be fair 
to compel the landlords to sell at such rents as 
the Congested Districts Board might consider fair and 
reasonable and likely to be paid. My impression is 
it would be fair to compel landlords to sell at a 
reasonable rate. Owing to the good reason that the 
land was made by the tenant and that the rent was 
raised on him it should be reduced proportionately 
now. If it is not reduced to such a rent that the 
people can pay, it will come on the cesspayers ulti- 
mately and bankrupt the county at large in the long 
run. 

35449. Sir John Colomb. — You qualify it by saying 
reasonable ? 

Mr. P. O' Hare. — Yes. If the best land of the 
country is being sold at 24 or 25 years’ purchase the 
very poor land should be sold at a much lower price. 


The Commission adjourned 
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SEVENTY-SECOND PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATURDAY, MAY 18th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK A.M. 

In the Courthouse, Castlewellan, Count/ Down. 

Present: — The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G. (in the Chair); Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnill; 
John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Rev. R. J. Murphy examined. 


35450. Sir John Colomb (in the Chair). — What 
district do you represent? — I am Parish Priest of 
Lower Mourne, and my address is Glassdrummond, 
Annalong, County Down. I have been deputed by the 
Kilkeel District Council to tender evidence on tlhe 
congestion of the barony of Mourne, which is bounded 
on the one side by the mountains, and on the other 
side by the sea. It is about thirteen and a half milee 
in Length, and the breadth varies to about eight or 
nine miles. The principal object of my evidence will 
be to prove that the entire barony of Mourne is a 
congested district in accordance with the definition 
of Section 6, Sub-Section 5 of the Land Act of 1903, 
viz. : — “An estate not less than half of the area of 
which consists of holdings not exceeding £5 in rate- 
able value, or of mountain or bog land.” Now, ac- 
cording to this definition, the whole of Lower Mourne, 
from Newcastle at one end to the Kilkeel River at 
the other, is congested, and includes the townlands of 
Ballaghanery, Glasdrummond, Mullortown, Money- 
daramore, Moneydarabeg, Ballymartin, Fallyveigh- 
more, B ally vei gimp per, Ballyveighbeg, Bracknr.gh, 
Carganagh, Ballykeel, Magheragh, and Moor, two- 
thirds of all the holdings in these townlands being 
from £5 down in rateable value. 

35451. In what union are those townlands? — Kil- 
keel. 

35452. Are they townlands or electoral divisions? — 
They are townlands. There are only two electoral 
divisions — Mullertown and Ballykeel. 

35453. Those include the townlands which you 
named?— Yes, and Magheragh and Carganey, and 
the reason I give those is, they are contained in my 
parish of Lower Mourne. The Kilkeel River separates 
the two parishes. Taking those two townlands and 
the two electoral divisions, the total number of hold- 
ings would be 1,381, and 1,018 of those holdings are 
rated from £5 down, and only 363 over £5, which 
means that two- thirds are under £5. 

35454. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Father Murphy, 
as a matter of fact in two of those electoral divisions 
that you have named the valuation per head id 
under tfhe standard fixed for a congested district. In 
one it is £1 6s. lOd. per head, and the other is 
£1 4s. 2d., and I suppose we may take it the two 
townlands which you propose to add from the electoral 
division of Kilkeel, are low in proportion to the 
valuation in the other eases? — Oh, no. I can give 
the valuation. For example, take Magheragh. 
There are seventy-nine holdings altogether, thirty- 
eight under £5 and forty-one over £5. 

35455. In these two electoral divisions, together with 
the two townlands which you have taken from Kilkeel, 
three-fourths of the holdings are rated at £5 and 
under? — Yes, my lord. Coming to what is called 
Upper Mourne, which consists of a large number of 
townlands — there are forty, practically. 

35456. Mr. Bryce, — Where is Upper Mourne? — 
From Kilkeel river to Causeway Water, bordering 
Kilbroney, down to Greencastle. 

35457. Sir John Colomb. — That is in the electoral 
division of Kilkeel? — Yes. The whole of Upper 
Mourne practically is congested according to the defi- 
nition of the Act of 1903, but not at all to the same 
extent ns Lower Mourne. 


35458. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnill.-— T wo electoral 
divisions answer the definition given in the original 
Act — the Congested Districts Board (1891) Act? — 
Yes. 

35459. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What do you describe as 
Upper Mourne? — All that district from the town of 
Kilkeel between the Kilkeel River and the Causeway 
Water which divides it from Kilbroney. 

35460. Mr. Bryce. — The Causeway Water comes in 
at Rostrevor ? — Four milee outside Rostrevor — this side 
of it; half way between Roetrevor and Greencastle. 

35461. The poor holdings are those which are on 
the mountain side? — They are. 

35462. That is right along the coast? — Right along 
the coast. 

35463. On the coast itself ?— Yea In the barony of 
Upper Mourne the holdings total 1,697, including 
mountain and lowland. Out of that 1,697 there are 
894 holdings of £5 and under. 

35464. Sir John Colomb. — Why do you take 
£5 ? — It comes tinder the definition of the 

Act of 1903, stating what a congested district 
is. There are 803 over £5; so that that goes 
to prove that the barony of Upper Mourne is con- 
gested according to the definition, as more than half 
are under £5. Of course the poor part is the moun- 
tain district, in whidh there are forty townlands, 
There are 605 holdings in that mountain district, 
and 387 of those (holdings are from £5 down, and only 
218 over £5. 

35465. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose if you 
went to £10 you would find under that limit the great 
bulk of the holdings? — You would, certainly. If I 
took Lower Mourne I would not have forty holdings 
over £10; in fact I have only fourteen over £20, 

35466. Sir John Colomb. — I n the district of Upper 
Mourne you have mentioned twelve districts ? — Twelve 
townlands. 

35467. Those are the townlands you draw special 
attention to? — Yes, I have been asked to draw special 
attention to those. The land in Lower Mourne, save 
what lias adjacent to the main road, is poor and 
damp and moory, being all reclaimed, yet still requir- 
ing draining and liming to make it capable of pro- 
ducing fair crops. The same is true of the moun- 
tainous districts in Upper Mourne. Many holdings 
might be improved by help to reclaim the waste land. 
In Upper Mourne it is all reclaimed from moor land, 
and the same applies to a large portion of the land 
in Lower Mourne. 

35468. Mr. Bryce. — Reclaimed by the tenants? — 
Yes; and in fact one farmer told me he paid the rent 
for 'his father on part of this land at half-a-crown an 
acre. Of course that is a considerable time ago — fifty 
years ago. It was raised to twenty-two shillings. 
Practically the whole of Mourne has been reclaimed. 
The mountain land requires draining very badly. 

35469. Sir John Colomb. — Is there limestone there? 
— There is no limestone there. They have limestone 
out in the little islands near Greencastle. 

35470. How far is Greencastle*, for supplying lime, 
to this district you bring under the notice of the 
Commission? — About five or six miles. 
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35471. Mr. Bryce.— To some parte a great deal 
more? — Yes, some far more. , 

35472. Mr. O’Kelly.—' T he greater part ot tine 
holdings are uneconomic? — Oh, certainly. 


land is cold and must be drained first and limed after- 
wards. 

35496. You have told Sir John arterial drainage is 
not required, but drainage of the farms ? — I think so. 


iT* T smnooSe to enlarge 35497. You consider it would be wise to give some 

W grL lands ?-We * ** °" 

have no untenanted (land, and on 1 354g8. Would you think a prize system in the dis- 
people would migrate. t make the trict would do the work best? — I don’t know how that 

35474. How them 3d work. It comes simply to a question with 

holdings economic. I will toll y , , ■ t j,; s these people of what would seem to serve them best 

iiL? Me oX2d wSriS for^he^noment. If the work would serve them J 
district scheduled imdar the Oong«^^ ^ ^ wou i d pay no heed to the prizes. 

Board considering that at P Act of 1903?— 35499. We can understand there would be a time 

Wl'^bTLfiS fishermen on the one hand, and on when the work would not be very brisk in the quarries? 
Well, to tenent u ne n snermon e n land —Yes. At one time the work was very much greater 

than now. 

35500. Are all the mem of the families employed?— 
By no means. 

35501. Therefore, it would look wise to give en- 
couragement to the available labour to expend itself 
on drainage without interfering with the quarries?— 
Yes. 

35502. Do you think the most advantageous way of 
giving assistance would be by a grant proportionate 
to the expense ? — It would. Even a small grant would 
be a fax greater encouragement than prizes. 

35503. You recommend a little subsidy covering 
part of the expenditure? — I consider that would » 


wen, ta> otuieuis uuo , . • . , , 

the other hand to reclaim some of this mountain land 
and to foster the industries that are there. 

35476. Of course a body like the Congested Districts 
Board could do that, whereas a body like the Estates 
Commissioners could hardly be expected to do it 7— 
Yes. , . . , 

35477. Are those fishermen the occupiers ot some 
of those uneconomic holdings? — Only a few of them. 

35478. Sir John Colomb. — I would like to return to 
the question of liming and draining. Do you mean 
arterial drainage and that the occupiers require an 
outfall for their drains?— No. I do not think it re- 
quires arterial drainage. 

35479. Then it is drainage of the farm ? — Yes. And 
there is plenty of fall for this. 

35480. It would not involve expenditure on large 
works for arterial drainage ? — No. 

35481. You wish to see the farms better drained ?— 

35482. If it is to their advantage why don’t the 
small holders do it?— The difficulty is this, that they 
work at the stone trade either at carting stones or 


35504. You think the district so poor, and the hold- 
ings so much under the economic level that a public 
body would be justified in giving portion of the ei 
pense of drainage? — I consider tiiey would. 

35505. Bearing on that, once a small holding mi 
drained and reclaimed do you think that the men 
there have sufficient agricultural education and are 
practical enough to make the most of the holding?-- 


dressing them. It would not pay them to leave that practical enc 

and spend the time in reclaiming the land or draining 1 h®y ' have. , ... , 

it. They do a little at it now and again. 35506. They would not require much mstrudtion?- 

35483. If the district were put under the Congested No. , . n , _. 

Districts Board, how would they overcome that diffi- 35507. They have about them the County Don 
- - ’ - - . r i.._. which is so well tilled m the lowlands ? — Yes. 

35508. Is there anything else that would occur to 


P 3M84. to Suppo6ing the Board had charge of the dis- you as useful to induce the small farmer to make the 
trict here, how are they to get labour to apply to those most of those reclaimed mountain sides. Do they 
holdings ?-I presume those who have the holdings require improved breeds of stock ?-At present the 
would certainly help. I oonsider they would. County^ Council helps in that line andjhe^ stock cer- 

85485. The difficulty of labour would confront them 


unless they brought it 'in? — I think the people would 
be inclined to help. They would be very foolish if 
they would not. 

35486. How would that affect tlhe general question ? 
— It would affect it if thle stone 'trade, which is not 
as good at all as it has been, or near as good, were to 
fail those people would be thrown entirely back upon 
the land, and the land in itself wonld not support 
them. Therefore, if it were not improved they could 
not live. 

35487. If the stone trade failed that, would release 
the labour for the drainage of the farm ? — It would. 

35488. It would result in the better drainage of the 
farm ? — It would, but in the meantime the men could 
not starve. 

. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hat do those 


tainily has improved within the last few years. 

35509. The industry is that of the stone ?— Stole 
and fishing. 

35510. Is there any for women ? — Yes ; the women 
engage at lettering handkerchiefs in their own homes, 
but get very small remuneration — about three shill- 
ings per week. 

35511. Sir John Colomb. — They do it in their own 
time? — They work all day. 

35512. To make two or three shillings per week?— 
Yes. I met a girl the other day and I asked her and 
she told me some weeks she made four shillings, some 
only three, and others two, and this girl is working 
from morning until night. 

35513. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The land is the 
permanent source of income for this population), and 
you think it would be well for a public body to giy® 


men earn by the stone trade ? — There is a summer encouragement to the farmers to induce them to drain 
• • ’ • ■ ’ ’ ■ ’ • ■ and improve the land to its utmost capacity ?— cer- 

tainly. The stone trade has largely disappeared be- 
cause the Belfast Waterworks catchment area has 
taken away the best quarries we had. They got the 
power to get the catchment by Act of Parliament. 

35514. Mr. Bryce. — Were they not bound to pay 
compensation ? — To the landlord. There was litfile ot 
no compensation besides, and that even would be ho 
compensation for the loss to the district by the num- 
ber of quarries for kerb-stones closed. The quarries 


trade, that is, wotrking at kerb-stone, and at that 
they earn eighteen shillings to a pound. Those who 
work at setts in the summer earn about twenty- 
five shillings per week. Three or four years ago those 
working at setts were earning £3 per week, but it is 
only about half that now. 

35490. What do the ordinary quarrymen earn? — 
About fourteen shillings per week. 

35491. You consider it a good thing for the people 
to have that employment ? — They would not be in the 


country if they had not got it. They could not live that remain are mostly surface quarries, alongside the 


by the land. 

35492. It is not sudh a steady employment as the 
land? — It is not. 

35493. You could not he sure of it? — No. 

35494. The fact that you are not sure of the stone 
trade as a source of income in the townlands you have 
named you consider to be a reason why there should 
be an effort made to make the most of the land? — 
Certainly. 


mountain, hard to get at, and with bad roads to tfem. 

35515. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose as there is * 
demand for those stones that when some quarries 
were closed, owing to the reservoirs, others were 
opened to supply the place ? — They opened others, but 
not at all equal to the ones closed, or to be compares 
with them. 

35516. Are we to take it that the acquisition^ 
the quarries reduced the demand for labour and 1 m 


35495. To make the most of the land you have to emigration. ?— It led to emigration, certainly, 
pointed out the need for drainage and liming; the 35517. When were the quarries closed?— They v® 6 
drainage should go before the liming ? — Yes. The closed in 1902 or 1903. 
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35518: ' Was there a marked, increase of emigration 
sinee 1902 or 1903? — Yes. 

35519, Is that continuing ?— It is continuing. A 
great many of those stone men now go off to America. 

35520. Taking the last three or four years of the 
last century, 1897, and so on, is emigration very much 
more now than then ?• — Yes. 

35521. You attribute that to the closing of the 
quarries ? — Yes. The people of Lower Moumo also 

lost valuable peat moss by the closing in of the catchment 
between. Newcastle and Kilkeel along the coast at 
Glasdrummond and the Annalong River. 

35522. And that reduces the fuel in the district? — 
They have no peat at all now, and must buy coal at 
a pound per ton. 

35523. Do you mean to say in these poor districts 
the fact of the Belfast Waterworks acquiring the 
area has changed the fuel used by the people from 
peat to coal? — Yes. 

35524. Mr. Bryce. — Was there any compensation 
paid to the tenants for that? — Thtey got a little com- 
pensation — only a few pounds. It belonged to the 
landlord, Lord Kilmorey. 

35625. Sir John Colomb. — Then they have no fuel 
but coal? — No. 

35526. And what do they pay for coal? — At pre- 
sent it is a pound per ton. 

35527. Mr. Bryce.— It is very dear at present. 
Where were those granite setts shipped from? — From 
Annalong. 

35528. Do the people from Upper Moume and 
parts of Lower Mourns go up to those quarries to 
work them every day?— The people of Lower Moume 
do; the people of Upper Mourno have no quarries at 
all. 

35529. So far as they are concerned, they never de- 
pended on that? — No; they depended on the mountain 
district and sheep, principally. 

35530. Each holding has so much mountain pasture 
attached? — They have one particular mountain, and 
it was let by the landlord to some of the tenants, who 
charged sixpence per head for the sheep. At present 
the estate is almost bought out. The whole of the 
mountains belong to Lord Kilmorey. 

35531. Sir John Colomb. — As a general rulel, are 
the small holdings now occupied by purchasing ten- 
ants? — The final settlement has not been. made. We 
sold through the Estates Commissioners, indirectly, 
and a price was ofiered for the whole of Lower Moume 
and Upper Mourne — twenty-one and twenty-four 
years’ purchase. 

35532. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And the moun- 
tain? — Yes; at twenty years’ purchase. 

35533. Would it be put under a Committee of the 
tenants? — Yes, trustees. 

35534. Sir John Colomb. — Is the position generally 
that there has been an agreement signed between 
landlords and tenants, and the tenants have not re- 
ceived the vesting order, and the landlord has not 
received his money yet? — That is the position. 

35535. And they are not yet in. the position of 
peasant proprietors, but are paying interest on the 
purchase ? — Yes — three and a half per cent. 

35536. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— -T hat applies to 
Upper Moume, where the mountain is very, impor- 
tant? — Yes. They could not do without the moun- 
tain at all. The small farmers mainly rely on the 
sheep to graze on the mountains. The mountain is 
in fact the most important item. 

35537. Now, they have made sure, I take it, that 
all rights over those mountains are oonveyed to the 
tenants? — Not the sporting rights, which are re- 
served to the landlord, so far. 

35538. Then the grazing right is to be* exercised by 
the tenants wilten they become purchasers, and the 
mamagement is to be in the hands of trustees? — Yes ; 
trustees named by the tenants, and one by the land- 
lord. The trustees will have to engage a herd for 
the mountains, and the tenants will pay so much per 
head for the sheep, which will pay all expenses- and 
the annuity. They are quite willing to give twenty 
years’ purchase for the mountain. 

35539. They have made their own committee? — They 
have been nominated and sent to the Land Commis- 

35540. Are they at work ? — Not yet, because the final 
settlement has not taken place. 

35541. The exact plan by which they are going to 
work this important business of exercising control over 
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the grazing of the mountains would be a matter of 
considerable interest ? — It would. 

35542. Mr; Bryce. — As I understand, the .agree- 
ments have been signed ? — The final agreement has not 
been signed. 

35543. What agreement is signed ? — Only the pre- ; 
liminary agreement. Tim estate has been valued. A 
Commissioner was sent down, and the Land Commis- 
sion and the trustees of the estate settle the matter. 

35544. Sir John Colomb. — Did the landlord sell to 
the Estates Commissioners the whole property, after 
having made a preliminary agreement? — An offer was 
made to the tenants and they made an offer of twenty- 
one and twenty-four years’ purchase, and then the 
estate had to be valued after that by the Commis- 
sioner, and he laid his value before the Land Com- 
mission, and it is for them to declare whether it is 
worth the price offered or not. 

35545. Mr. Bryce. — There has been inspection, and 
it is not sold within the zones? — It was. 

35546. Sir John Colomb. — Then, how does there 
come to be inspection? — The whole of the people did 
not agree to buy at the price — only about three- 
fourths — and unless the whole of them agreed to the 
price it would not be sold except indirectly and by 
inspection. 

35547. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W as it repre- 
smtod to the Estates Commissioners that a consider- 
able tract of the estate was •practically congested 
under the definition of the Act of 1903?— It was not 
represented to them yet. 

35548. The whole of the tenants did not agree to 
buy, and was it the case that the landlord^ under 
those circumstances, applied to the Estates Com- 
missioners to buy the property in order tihat the Estates 
Commissioners might apply the law of compelling 
the one-fourth who did not agree to fall into line ? — 
Yes. 

35549. Now, the whole thing is suspended pending 
the valuation? — Yes, for the final decision of the 
Estates Commissioners. 

35550. Now 1 , as to the mountain, the small tenant 
had certain rights ? — He had no rights to the moun- 
tain, which belonged to the landlord. The landlord 
let it to a tenant. 

35551. Mr. Bryce. — At an extra rent? — Yes, and 
then this tenant took as many sheep on it as he liked, 
at so much per head. 

35552. Sir John Colomb. — The landlord reserved 
the mountain to himself, and let out th’e grazing to 
the tenants at so much per -head? — Yes, through one 
of the tenants. 

35553. That being the position before the sale, when 
they agreed to the sale, did each tenant have his 
right to so much grazing per head? — No ; that was 
not taken into account at all. 

35554. Mr. Bryce. — I t was let. to one tenant, who 
took on the graziers? — Yes. 

35555. That tenant' was the middleman? — Yes. 
35556. Sir John Colomb. — W hat I want to know is 
how the right of grazing is secured by the tenants ? — 
The mountain will belong to the tenants as a whole, 
and the trustees will represent the tenants and the 
landlord, who will have a representative as a matter 
of form. It will be for the trustees to decide the 
number of sheep and the price per head. 

35557-8. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H as the pur- 
chasing price to each tenant been fixed? — No. That, 
will be from the payment of the sheep on the moun- 
tain. Then the money will go to the trustees and 
they will pay the annuity for tile whole tenantry. 

35559. Sir. O'Kelly. — W ho are the trustees and 
by whom are they appointed ? — They are appointed 
by the people. I was asked to get some, of the people 
to name three or four trustees. 

35560. Is there anything about that in the agree- 
ment?— It was stated that the trustees were to have 
charge of the mountain. 

35561. Was the mode of election mentioned ?— No. 
35562. That was left to consideration ?— Yes. 

35563. Sir John Colomb. — Are the trustees respon- 
sible to the Estates Commissioners for the payment of 
the annuity on the purchase money of the mountain? 
— They will. It will not be a very large amount. 

35564. They will be in the position of letting the 
mountain as before ?— You may. put it that way. 

35565. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T here may be 
either a vesting order to each individual tenant or 
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a general vesting order to the trustees of the tenants. 

Is the latter what has been done? — Yes. 

35566. Mr. Bryce.— I do not understand how those 
trustees can take upon themselves this permanent 
obligation of paying an annuity when they have got 
no agreement with the tenants as to the share they 
are going to take under this obligation ?— As far as 
the annuity goes it is only a very small amount. 
The sheep would easily pay it. 

35567. Suppose sheep were to go down ?— ihe trus- 
tees have power to resign and throw the whole thing 
on the tenants. , ... 

35568. The tenants are under no obligation ?—lhe 
tenants have agreed to twenty years purchase and the 
money they pay indirectly. I am only explaining 
what has taken place. 

35569. How are they bound, because the agreement 
between the landlord and the trustees is going to be 
a document which does not bind the tenants?— 1 
could not answer that, but the tenants will be most 
willing to pay for this mountain even more so than 
for their own land. 

35570. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A re not the 
trustees appointed by and agents for the tenants?— 
Yes. 

35571. Consequently through them the tenants con- 
tract a responsibility ? — Yes ; they do. 

35572. Mr. Bryce. — This mountain includes the 
whole of the mountains of the barony of Moume, I 
mean Slieve Donard and all the rest of them ? — The 
chain of them is right along. 

35573. Mr. O’Kelly. — You say the sheep will more 
than cover the annuity, but let me assume you have a 
surplus. Are the trustees bound to refund that to 
the tenant? — I presume they would be bound. 

35574. How?-rI expect the tenants would look for 
it. They would have to come to a certain under- 
standing to pay so much less and only pay what 
would cover expenses. 

35575. Suppose the trustees refused to take a lesser 
sum. The tenants could not compel the trustees to 
let the sheep go on the mountain ? — They could not. 

35576. Do you think if there was a struggle be- 
tween the trustees and the tenants for some months, 
who would be likely to give in first? — The trustees. 

35577. You would not think it would be the ten- 
ants ? — No. 

35578. Don’t you think the tenants would suffer ? — 

I don’t think they would allow themselves to suffer. 

. 35579. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there not the 
same prospect of sheep-reaTing continuing as of the 
farming industry itself? — Yes. 

35580. Therefore it is problematical to speak of it 
ceasing ? — Yes. 

35581. And the Land Commission would be likely 
to look on it as permanent? — Yes. 

35582. Sir John Colomb. — The tenant does not ac- 
quire any prospective right for grazing on the moun- 
tain at all in signing his agreement? — He certainly 
does acquire a prospective right. 

35583. Is it a defined right for so many sheep ? — 
I could not tell you what arrangement they may make 
amongst themselves. I presume it will be according 
to the value of the mountain in grazing and accord- 
ing to the man’s holding. 

35584. Supposing I am a £4 holder in one of these 
glens and I have so much grazing on the mountain, 
and, now, when I sign the agreement to buy my own 
holding do I also get any guarantee by my paying so 
much that I will have a continuing right to so many 
sheep on that mountain or not? — I think the number 
will not be mentioned. 

35585. There is no untenanted land? — No; and I 
do not think any of the people would migrate. 

35586. But many holdings might be improved by 
helping to reclaim the waste land ? — Yes. 

35587. Have those holdings the worst land attached 
to them ?— Along the mountains certainly. 

35588. Mr. O’Kblly. — Why would they not mi- 
grate? — I cannot tell you that. 

35589. Top much attached ?— They are very much 
attached to their holdings, and if they can get a bit 
of land near them at all in Mourne they will have it. 

35590, The objection would be purely sentimental? 
— Yes ; very strongly so. 

35591. Mr. Bryce. — This waste land is part of the 
mountain?— No; it is from- the foot of the mountain 
moor t0 th<3 Valle? ' It . is leather and stones and 
• 35692. Which has never been reclaimed ?— Yes. 


35593. No stock feeding on it, or sheep or cattle ?— 
Sheep may run over it, but they get very little on it 
35594. Sir John Colomb. — Do I understand you to 
say that those small holdings include a considerable 
area of waste land ? — They do not as a rule. 

35595. Some do?— Yes. 

35596. You consider it best to reclaim that waste 
land? — I would say if the people had other work it 
would not pay them to reclaim it. 

35597. You mean the land is so bad that it 
would not pay to reclaim it? — Some of it could not 
be reclaimed it is so bad. There is no bottom in it, 
it is all stones. 

35598. You say they are far away from a good mar- 
ket town and suffer for want of proper transit facili- 
ties ? — Yes. 

35599. You say, “ The farming classes suffer con- 
siderably in being far away from a good market town 
owing to the want of public transit, and are de- 
pending on the prices they may receive in Kilkeel, 
a small town into which few, if any, buyers from a 
distance come.” How could you possibly remedy 
that? — The remedy I have been told would be a line 
of railway either to bring more buyers into Kilkeel, or 
give opportunities for the people taking their produce 
into Newry, which is a good market town. Kilkeel is 
about the centre of Mourne and about fourteen miles 
from Newry, and it is the market town on the one 
side ; and on the other side is Castlewellan, and then 
the mountains through Rathfriland. They are all 
about the same distance. 

3560i'. Have you ever happened to be in the western 
part of Donegal, or the western part of Galway and 
Mayo? — I was through Mayo and Galway. 

35601. How world you compare your district with 
Gortumna or Carna. Would you say they are as com- 
fortable ? — I would say certainly the people of Mourne 
are better off. 

35602. Mr. Bryce. — Is there a railway from Newry 
to Rostrevor? — There is to Warrenpoint. 

35603. That would be the shortest distance from 
Newcastle to Warrenpoint? — It would be also a great 
benefit for the fishery in getting the fish quickly to 
the market. 

35604. Mr. O’Kelly. — W as that proposal ever 
brought before the public?— I believe there was a 
railway mapped out some years ago. 

35605. Were any steps taken to direct the attention 
of the Government to it? — No. 

35606. The proposal is now revived in your evi- 
dence? — Yes. We have a large number of men and 
their families depending on fishing for a living, some 
on winter fishing for white fish and summer fishing 
for herring, but in both there is a great falling off. 
For example, twenty years ago there were over thirty 
luggers fishing for herrings in the summer time, 
and now there are only about twelve from Kilkeel. 
With regard to the winter fishing, twenty years ago 
there were about twenty skiffs with seven men each, 
and now about eight between Lower Mourne and Kil- 
keel. 

35607. Mr. Bryce. — What was the winter fishing I 
— Haddock and whiting. 

35608. With long lines?— What destroyed the win- 
ter fishing was steam trawlers. According to the 
fishermen they destroyed the spawn and very often 
they tore away their lines. The fishermen had little 
or no redress or none at all. 

35609. Sir John Colomb. — A ll that, I presume, has 
been brought before the Fishery Department in Dublin! 
„ Xe ® ^ ifc ^ as - * n consequence of this falling 
e? Ashing one hundred fishermen go every year 
to the Scotch summer fishing, as they have no work 
at home. That helps to tide many of them over the 
winter. 

pf. 56 i°- -M- 1 '- BaycE. — Do they go to the east coast- 
Reterhead, Buckie, and other places?— Yes. From 
Aberdeen up. 

Yes 611 ' They take wages P robal: >ly on some drifter ?- 

35612. Sailing boats? — I think they are sailing 
boats. I think the take is divided np among them 
S °^T* ay ii. ■ 1 ! hink the ow uer gets half share. 

00013. Sir John Colomb.— Do you think the fish 
have change,! locations ?— The herring fishing 

ten off on that account, and the winter fishing fell off 
owing to the steam trawling— that is what the fisher- 
men say. 

35614. You are aware that there are certain powers 
conferred by Act of Parliament upon the Fishery 
tsoard with regard to steam trawlers, and has any 
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representation been made on the subject from here? — 
A question was asked in Parliament about it. 

35615. Mr. Bryce. — Do they fish inside the three 
miles limit? — Yes. 

35616. It is a matter of policing if the Fishery 
Board have the steamer on the spot?— -They come at 
night and they make off quickly. 

35617. Mr. O’Kelly. — Has the Fishery Board ever 
taken any steps to prevent that being done? — Very 
litule. 

35618. Would you say the Fishery Board are guilty 
of dereliction of duty ? — Yes. 

35619. Sir John Colomb. — My joint is, has this 
been brought officially before the Department, and, if 
so, have any steps been taken to prevent this trawl- 
ing? — A question was asked in Parliament. 

35620. Mr. O’Kelly. — A question was addressed to 
the Minister responsible for the Department of Agri- 
culture, and surely that was the most effective way of 
bringing it before, the Fishery Board. 

Sir John Colomb. — I have been too long in Parlia- 
ment to take that view. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — As a member of the same House I 
have not much faith in it myself ? — Even Mr. Green, 
head of the Fishery Department, was told. We had 
him down examining Wrackport, to get him to make 
a safe slip for the boats getting in and out. 

35621. Sir John Colomb. — When was he down 
here? — Here is his letter of 31st October, 1904. 

35622. That is about the pier ?— Yes, he came down 
three years ago. And we gave him all the in- 
formation about the steam trawlers. I was there my- 
self. 

35623. Mr. Bryce. — What did he say ? — He said 
nothing about it. You see by the letter he was most 
anxious to have some improvement, and we were to 
get a winch for hauling up the boats, but nothing 
has ever been done. 

35624. Sir John Colomb.-— Was it the case that 
they were waiting for the county to give something ? — 
The county did offer, and they did not then come 
forward with their part. 

35625. You know that? — I know that, as a matter 
of fact. T n. fact it is one of the most important things 
we do want — a slip. In the winter time, in Wrack- 
port, they have simply a narrow creek. 

35626. At the time the fishery was successful here, 
and the men well employed, there was no pier, and they 
did without it? — Yes, they had Annalong then. It 
is a harbour, but Ann-along is now congested, with 
fifteen or sixteen coasters, that take away stones and 
bring other things in. They occupy the whole har- 
bour, and the fishermen were put out of it. 

Mr. Bryce. — I think the proper ueople to contri- 
bute to this would be the Belfast Waterworks, who 
took away the stone and turf. 


35628. Most Rev. Dr. O' Donnell. — Has there been 
much correspondence with Mr. Green since this letter 
of 1904 was written? — I suppose I had five or six 
letters on the subject. 

35629. You know he is a very busy man, and has 
a good deal to attend to, and don’t you think it 
would be well to continue the correspondence until 
this work comes to maturity ?— It would. 

35630. Is it in your parish? — It is. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am sure Mr. Green 
won’t be at all surprised if you keep at him until the 
project is realised. 

35631. Sir John Colomb. — Is there any other point 
you would like to bring before the Commission? — 
With regard to the herring fishing in the summer 
time, for want of some speedy transit they have to 
sell their fish cheap to the hawkers, and if there was 
some means of transit they would get a better price. 

35632. What time of the year do they begin looking 
for herrings? — About now. 

35633. Can you give any information aa to the 
quantity of herrings last year ? — I could have given 
that if I had thought you would have required it. 

35634. Can you send it to us? — Yes, I will try.* 

35635. Mr. O’Kelly.— With regard to the better 
tackle and boats, you are aware the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board can take no action ? — I know that. 

35636. Mr. O’Kelly.— H ave you asked the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, now in charge of the Fishery 
Department, for any assistance of that kind ?— Some 
of the fishermen got boats 

35637. You have not a sufficient quantity of tackle 
yet?— No. 

35638. Nor sufficient number of boats? — No; for the 
winter fishing the most important point is simply the 
making of this slip at Wrackport. It would take 
£200 to rectify it. There is great danger in getting 
in and out, and it would require a grant. 

35639. Sir John Colomb.— I gather that good has 
been done in your district generally by the operations 
of the Agricultural Department— you think consider- 
able benefit has been, derived by the people from the 
operations of the Department?— Not considerable. 

35640. Some ? — A little. 

35641. Is that mainly in improvement of live stock? 
— Yes; that is what the farmers say. 

35642. Is there a general inclination on the part 
of the people of tine district to take advantage of any- 
fcliing offered by the Department?—! think they are 
beginning to see it is their interest to do that. 

35643. Mr. Bryce. — Are those holdings you speak of 
worked with horses at all?— Many of them are not. 
Of course most of those people on those small hold- 
lngs have, probably, one horse for carting stones. 
If they do not work at the stones they usually cart 
them from the mountains, but that has’ nothing’ to do 
with the working of their farms. 


May 18, 1907. 
Rev. R. J. 


Mr. Charles E. Greene examined. 


35644. Sir John Colomb. — W ill you kindly give 
your address and tell the Commission what it is you 
think most important that they should know? — My 
address is Clough, County Down, in the Union of 
Downpatrick. The land in the greater part of the 
electoral divisions of Castlewellan, excluding the town, 
Dunmoro, Roseonnor, and Seaforde. in this uniora, is 
rough, rocky, and inclining to be mountainous, and 
the population is steadily declining. As all the farms 
are under tillage and there is not, that I am aware 
of, any untenanted land in the district, the question 
of migration lias not been considered, and I need not 
enter on it. I suggested that these electoral divisions 
be treated as a congested area mainly for the purpose 
of enabling advances to be made for the improvement 
of the dwellings or office-houses of the small occupiers 
under £20 valuation. I may say the greatest portion 
of all the farms are under £20 valuation in those dis- 
tricts. Forty per cent, of the money so advanced 
should bo a free gift and easy terms’ of repayment 
made for the remainder. 

35645. Are you a farmer yourself ? — I am. 

_ 35646. What is your valuation and acreage ? — Fifty- 
six pounds valuation and thirty-eight Irish (sixty- 
three statute) acres. Nothing has been done to assist 
wie fishermen of Ardglass, Killough, Strangford, and 
Portaferry to procure good fishing boats and gear, 
and the result of that is that nearly all the profits of 

* Note by Witness . — The amount of herrings la 


tho Ardglass herring fishery are secured by Scotch, 
Manx, and Arklow boats. I suggest that the coast 
line of Downpatrick Union be scheduled as a con- 
gested area, from Dundrum to Cloughey, and that the 
fishermen of those districts be assisted in this way, 
as was done in Donegal. 

35647. Mr. Bryce. — D o these fishermen have hold- 
ings on the land as well, which they work ? — Some of 
them do. 

35648. What would be the valuation of those fisher- 
men’s holdings ? — I can scarcely give an answer. The 
greater proportion do not have any holdings at all. 
There are some, but I can scarcely answer as to the 
valuation. 

35649. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hy would you stop at 
Cloughey, and not go further, say, to Ballywalter ? — I 
do not wish to go outside my own union. 

35650. But would you think it should be extended 
further than Cloughey ?— Oh, certainly; I would ex- 
tend it along the whole way. 

35651. To Donaghadee? — Yes, quite so far as 
Donaghadee. 

35652. Is Cloughey in your union?— Tc is. 

35653. Sir John Colomb.: — Y ou have some state- 
ments there? — Yes, an important statement in this 
matter has been prepared by Mr. Henry M'Grath, 
Portaferry, County Councillor for Downpatrick 
county division, and by Mr. Edward M’Quoid, D.c., 
led in Kilkeel in 1900 was 297 tons.— R. J. M. 


Mr. Charles 
K. Greene. 
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iwmtsinco 1899 is a sum of £138 for the erection of 

a small pier at Portaferry. . that? 

. 36654 Mr. O’ Kelly.— Who is to blame for that? 

I. cannot answer, but the blame is really attached to 

^KJrSSyou think the Commito; of Agri- 
might sliare some of it?— Possibly ey S ^ ? 

35656. Are you a member of the local A 

I am not a member. However, I may say that the 
loints were pressed upon the Department by the local 
Jommittee with very^ttle resuite The only result 
I can. find was the visit of that Mr. Green that was 
mentioned by Father Murphy. He came down along 
the coast and he did make an offer to the 
• to give loans under the Fishermens Loans Act but 
they found it impossible to accept those loans, be- 
cause security was required, and. that prevented*^ 
fishermen accepting. They could not g«t secur^y 
they are very poor people, and tney could not ge 
security for two or three hundred pounds. What the 
fishermen do want is that boa.ts or nets should be 
given on the share system. Teiat is the only way 
that' the fisheries could be developed, or that the 
fishermen could be assisted. Wfihregard to the 
trawlers, that is a very sore point with the fishermen 
along that coast. They complain very much of the 

denredations that have been done to them by the mere is no neea ior ^ 7 T 

ZZ The Department claim that they have been S ay that. Downpatrick Rural District have already 

“wL the coast, but the fishermen say that the a large scheme for the improvement of the labour^ 
P ' •• 8 absolutely ineffective. They would also holdings ready far the contractor, numbering 110 

• - - • - ■ -i- a i— *"■ cottages. They have also under consideration* 


commodatlons. They could borrow money from the 
Board of Works, with an increase of the rent for the 
next thirty years, practically, and it would be neces- 
sary that a considerable part of those loans should 
be a free gift, to enable them to surmount their diffi- 
culties. and they have a precedent for that, in the 
Labourers Act; as I believe 37 i per cent, of that is 
a free gift. A much lesser sum would suffice for the 
purpose of enabling the improvement of the small 
farmers. , , , . , . 

35666. Your reference to the 1 labourers Act is quite 
interesting. You consider the small farmer on a hold- 
ing under four or five pounds valuation has pretty 
much the same claim as the labourer for help ?— ' Ye?. 

35667. To make the homestead tolerable?— Tee; 
that is my point 

35668. Mr. Beyce. — Are there many of such people 
in this Downpatrick Union — people under £5 valua- 
tion? — There are, not in the Downpatrick Union, as 
in the electoral districts I have named, on towardi 
Ballynahinch. 

35669. On to Slieve Croob ?— It extends so far as 
Slieve Croob. 

35670. In the mountainous country-, between Castle 
well an and Ballynahnich ?— And Crossgar. 

35671. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I n further pur- 
suance of the statement in reference to the labourers, 
I suppose, where there are so many small occupiers 
need for labourers’ cottages? — I do not 


p-rotection is absolutely inenecuve. iney »™,u 
ask that the limit should be extended for trawlers to 
five miles instead of three. However, I presume, if 
the coast was really protected well from the trawlers 
perhaps the three-mile limit would suffice. . 

35657. Chairman.— What the fishermen really claim 
is that the ooast may be well protected within the 
three-mile limit, but they want it extended to five 
miles? — You misapprehend me. They do not say it 
is well protected within the three-mile limit. They 
say those trawlers come very rapidly under steam 
much closer than the limit. Although the Helga, the 
Department have on, does really go about, the pro- 
tection is ineffective . 

35658. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y our point is 
that the share system enables the poor men to get 
boats, while they could not find security for a loan? 
— Precisely. . 

35659. Under the share system security is not re- 
quired ? — That is what I understand. 

35660. Under that system the boat remains the pro- 
perty of the public body giving it out?— Yes. 

35661. And also is it not the case that there is 
this advantage, that the instalments are payable as 
the fishery progresses, and the catch is made, and not 
at fixed intervals, season after season? — Precisely; 
th-t is it. 

35662. That suits the poor man ?— That is the point 
the fishermen rise on their takings. 

.35663. Therefore, it is not a question of losing 
money? — There is no question of loans. 

35664. Mr. Bryce. — You say no question of loans 
remains, but what of the vessels lost? — I presume the 
Department, or the Board would use the ordinary 
protection of. insurance. 

Mr. Beyce. — It is not so easy to insure fishing 
boats. 

35665. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— What Mr. 
•Bryce puts has been a great difficulty in connection 
with those particular boats, but at the same time a 
scheme of insurance has been started. Did you con- 
sider what could be done in the way of agricultural 
improvement for 'the small holders ? — Yes, I did. The 
suggestion, that I offer for the improvement of small 
holders in these electoral divisions is this: One of 
the matters which requires to be remedied very much 
; is for those small holders throughout these electoral 
'districts, who are very much inconvenienced through 
th'e fact that the roofs of their houses are of straw. 


second scheme for the erection of 395 cottages for the 
labourers'. If those go on the labourers will be sup- 
plied; and they will be, in fact, better housed than 
would be the small farmers. Certainly I would to 
very much in favour of everything that could be done 
for the labourer, but a little should be extended in 
the way of, and to the small farming class, who are, 
to my mind, the bone and sinew of the land. 

35672. I fully accept that, but is it not the fact 
that the labourers’ cottages are put on the bigger 
farms? — Not always. 

35673. If there was a wide area, such as was de- 
scribed by Father Murphy when he was speaking of 
Upper Moume, would it not be a fact that the small 
occupiers themselves, to a large extent, in such a 
district, take the place of labourers ?— Yes, but not 
so much in the district I speak of, for this reason- 
the young men of the district emigrate and go away, 
and do not remain to be labourers, while the men who 
remain at home are occupied on their own holdings, 

. or in some little business. They do not take the pon- 
toon of labourers. _ 

35674. It comes to this, that in a district where toe 
holdings are small there is not the same opening for 
labourers’ cottages as in a district where the holdings 
are large? — Quite so. 

35675. In, a district where the holdings are small the 
family of the occupier do most of the labour ?— Yes. 

35676. That being so, I think it is your contain® 
that in a district where the holdings are small i 
would be a good thing to give to the small occap* 
some inducement to improve his dwelling up to to® 
standard a labourer is able to attain when a cottage 
is built for him in the better districts? — Precisely 

35677. With the object of working that out ar,oth« 
stage I have just to ask you, under the scheme 
the County Committee of Agriculture; are 
any prizes given to small occupiers to improve 
houses or homesteads ? — I think there is to cottagw 
but I am not aware if there are any to small occupied 
I am ndt quite sure. 

35678. Mr. O’Kelly.— W hat is the difference^ 
tween a cottager and small occupier? — Well, a cottog® 
is .simply in. 1 possession of a cottage and a Ettto p 
or garden, and the small occupier will have five 
six or seven acres of land. 7 

35679. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Would yon «» 
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aider the Labourers Act of last year one of the most 
beneficial Acts we have had for a long time ? — Yes. 

35680. Would you like to see some corresponding ad- 
vantages as far as could be consistently with public 
policy extended to this small farmer class? — Yes. 

35681. Taking that another step, do you think 
■ could the advantages be attained through a prize 
scheme or, in the case of the poorest men, would it 
be necessary to go beyond a prize and give a subsidy 
. in each case?— I think it would, be necessary to give 
a subsidy. 

35682. You do not think a prize scheme of itself 
would suffice? — It would not. 

:• 35683. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You now intend to build 505 
cottages ? — Yes. 

35684. Sir John Colomb. — Do you consider it 
rather hard upon the small holders to have to pay 
taxes to put labourers into houses better than their 
own i — Yes ; it is rather somewhat hard at least. 

35685. Don’t you think the policy of making them 
. pay for labourers’ cottages ought to have weight in 
doing something to enable very small holders, who 
are farmers, to improve their holdings? — Yes. 

35686. You have prepared some figures? — Yes; they 
are as follows. This is a statement showing popula- 
tion of Electoral Divisions according to the Census 
returns of three past decades. 


Casllcwellan 
Town l. 
Dunmore, 


Seaforde 1,401 


This is a statement of the valuation of tenements 
in the Electoral Division of Castlcwellan, Dunmore, 
Rossconnor, and Seaforde. 



With reference to the districts I have mentioned, 
there is a considerable amount of mineral resources un- 


developed — that is to say, I beiieve, iron ore of very good May 18, 1907. 
quality indeed; and in the electoral division of Dun- - >[r 
drum there is said to be a coal mine, a lead min e, j,- {V re Jo*. 
and a silver mine. It was worked somethi.ng like " ’ . 

forty or fifty years ago in a slight way. The work 
was stopped, but for what reason I have been unable 
to ascertain, but there really is a coal deposit in Kil- 
beggan. If it was surveyed and examined, and found 
to be worth working, it would offer the necessary em- 
ployment to the young men of the district, develop 
all those minerals, and prevent them from going to 
America. In the division I represent, Rossconnor, 
within the last ten years very nearly one hundred 
young men have gone to Idaho and Colorado. They 
are principally engaged in mining, and my idea is 
if those mines and mineral deposits were found at 
home, and if they were developed in some way by 
public aid, those young men would not have to leave 
the country, and would find the necessary employment 
at home. 

35687. Sir John Colomb. — O f course, the Commis- 
sion would generally agree with your wish to keep 
the young men at home; bus if there are those 
deposits of coal and iron ore here, how is it, that 
with the enterprise and capital avail able in Belfast, 
people have not come down to see wli'at could be done 
with them? — T could scarcely answer that question. 

35688. You only propose to give money for the sake 
of developing an industry that would certainly pay? 

— Yes. I would advocate money should be given for 
aid to start those industries, and give the necessary 
instructions how to act in those cases, and I believe 
without any very large amount of assistance _ there 
would be plenty of money found in the district to 
develop the industries if we only knew how. In con- 
nection with this union, the only industry I have 
heard of is a quarry situate outside Castlcwellan. 

That quarry, if it were properly developed, with a 
light railway, and also machinery .and everything 
else connected with the industry, could be made to 
provide employment for ten tames as many people as at 
present. If you glance at ilho figures I have quoted 
from the Census returns you will find the population 
of this district has been going down very much in 
the l;ist twenty years. The whole thing is to give a 
direction and show how to commence, and I believe 
there would not be very much money required. 

35689. Mr. O’Kelly. — H ave those mines ever been 
worked? — Yes; iron ore was shipped, to a large ex- 
tent, from Dundrum to the. north of England. 

35690. How many years ago? — Not more than ten 
years ago. 

35691. Why was the mine closed down? — I cannot 

35692 Was it paying? — I cannot offer any opinion. 


Rev. J. J. Donnelly examined. 


35693. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou are Parish Priest? 

Yes, of Ardglass, and I wish to volunteer a little 

evidence to support Mr. Greene as to the fishery, but 
not with regard to the agricultural part. Ardglass 
was once a famous fishing station. The land at Ard- 
glass is not congested. The fishing part is much 
congested, and should be scheduled as such. Formerly 
about 400 fishing boats were constantly employed there 
from January to October, and the value of the fish 
amounted to about £60,000. The taking of the fish 
at the earlier period of the year did not permit of 
the fish fully maturing, and the reputation of Ard- 
glass herring was affected flhc-reby. Secondly, the 
fishermen say we should have a close season for Ard- 
glass from 1st of January to 25th May. I will give 
you the reason. The herring fishing for which our 
coast is famous, has, during rcoont years, been pre- 
judicially affected, and is being threatened with total 
destruction, owing to the invasion of Scotch and Eng- 
lish fleets, which visit the coast about the latter part 
of thle month of April, before the herrings are matured. 
Those boats fish along the coast up to the time that 
the close season expires, when they return to their 
respective shores after having impoverished and 
destroyed our herring area, and depreciated the quality of 
Ardglass herrings in such a way that our men are unable 
to compete in the local markets with Englishmen and 
Scotchmen. Considerable injury is done by trawlers 


along the Ardglass coast. Notwithstanding the efforts j j 
of the Government to prevent the trawlers coming i) (m nelly. 
within the limit they manage to come near the Ard- 
glass coast, and when the revenue boat comes in the 
■way they cover their number, and consequently up 
to the present no prosecutions have been instituted. 

The fishermen say, as a proof of the necessity of the 
limit for t raw tore being increased from three to at 
least six miles, that there are two floods or tides at 
Dundrum Bay. Those tides meet about two miles 
from Ardglass and create in the sands collected food 
adapted for herring spawn. The trawlers fish here 
in the winter months and break through the spawn, 
and in early springtimo early fishing disperses the 
young herring. From time to time Govern- 
ment inquiries have been held in Ardglass 

with a view to ameliorating the condition of 
the fishermen, but unfortunately no good ever 
came from those inquiries. I know Ardglass for the 
last twenty-five years, and four inquiries have 
been hold in that time, but nothing ever came out of 
them. Now, in the past it has been admitted that 
Ardglass had some grievances, because about thirty- 
live years ago the Government spent about £25,000 
in erecting a quay, but their work was incomplete 
from the fact, that the rock in front of the harbour, 
known as the Churn Rock, was not removed. Although 
the fishermen, from their hard experience, know a 
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great deal about the weather, sometimes in the 
summer season they are afraid to go out in the even- 
ings because of the storm that may arise about 
six or seven o’clock in the evening. They are 
afraid to return because they would run the 
risk of being smashed on this particular rock 
in front of the harbour. I may add that Ardglass is 
the fishing market for Cloughey Harbour, Portavogie, 
and, to a great extent, Kilkeel, of which Father 
Murphy has spoken. It would benefit the Ardglass 
fishermen very much in addition to the other tilings 
I have brought before you to have a curing station 
established there. I have seen the herrings thrown 
out — there was no market for them — and hundreds 
of mease, thousamds of herrings, thrown out in the 
sea because there was no market for them. There is a 
place called Ballyhornan, below Ardglass, and known 
as Gun’s Island. This line or ditch, as the fishermen 
call it,, runs from Ardglass in a straight line from 
Dundrum a mile below Ballyhornan. The trawlers 
practically come in to within a mile of this village, 
Ballyhornan, because they know the fish congregate 
there. About twenty yeare ago the population of 
Ballyhornan was about seven hundred, and in con- 
sequence of the destruction brought about by those 
trawlers, at th'e present time the population is not 
more than fifty. With regard to nets ; in the event of 
the Commission not arriving ait a conclusion about 
the advisability of a close season, it would benefit the 
Ardglass fishermen very much if they could get, not 
only boats, but two different supplies of nets, nets 
with a large meshl, and nets with a small mesh, for 
the beginning of the season. The “close season” is 
absolutely necessary to preserve the local industry oil 
the County Down, coast. 

35694. Of course a closte season is a matter for 
scientific inquiry and really beyond our province. It 
has been represented at the several inquiries I pre- 
sume? — Very often. 

35695. Those were inquiries held by tiie Fishery 
Commissioners ? — Yes. 

35696. I suppose, instituted under application from 
the district on some definite point ? — Yes. 

35697. Was it generally with itegard to the close 
seasons ? — Yes ; and a number of points I have men- 
tioned, nets and boats. 

35698. The whole thing ? — I merely volunteer evi- 
dence. I mention the facts and the grievances I have 
heard from th'e men again and again. The late Mr. 
•Johnston, who represented South Belfast, put fre- 
quent questions, Mr. Wood, formerly member for East 
Down, and many of the Irish party, also did the same, 
but no good ever came from it. With all due respect 
to your Commission, that was the reason why the poor 
fishermen thought their evidence was useless, and they 
made no effort to supply expert evidence to-day. 

They have a very able representative in yourself. 

35699. Mi\ O’ Kelly. — I suppose they are despair- 
ing of anything being done ?— Yes. Mr. Green visited 
Ardglass at the instigation of Mr. MacVeagh this 
time four years. I went to Dublin myself on two or 
three occasions and interviewed Sir Horace Plunkett 
and the members of his Department, but I came home 
as I went. It is very hard to see thfese poor men leav- 
ing the country . I would like to supplement what Mr. 
Greene has said about scheduling the district. He 
mentioned Cloughey a s the terminus of his boundary. 
Portavogie is somewhat below that, and I am sure 
the fishermen would say this district should extend 
from Dundrum Bay to Portavogie. There are some 
thTEte hundred boats fishing out at Portavogie, and 
those three hundred boats come to Ardglass market 
with their herring. 

• ?u r J ” HN Colomb.— C an you tell me why it 

is that the Department does nothing for you?— I 
would say it was absolute neglect from the different 
ijovernments, because my predecessor, Dr. Maauer, had 
inquiries restituted, but nothing ever came out of 
them. Ardglass has been a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness tor the last thirty-one years. 

35701. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou are a verv nation f 
people?— What could we do? 7 P 

.I, 357 ? 2 ' T . h 7. ? a - v do ™ il- tHe West of IieUnrl if 
t mw * he r " n S«<> nothing and 
the Ssliermen s»y that 

north, and that is the reason why they would sav thp 

sidS SS d ^ C0 ? £ned U P *0 25th May. 7 Be- 
sides, Ardglass herrings have a reputation for quality 


and the herrings taken e airly are below the standard 
in quality. Ardglass and Portavogie are two fishing 
stations, and some time ago they had a dispute about 
the exact time that the close season should cease, and 
they came to the conclusion that the 25th May would 
meet the demands of all. 

35703. Sir John Colome. — Of course, I daresay 
gathered in your inquiries, and from what you heard 
that the question of the extension of the three-mile- 
limit and a close season are questions that cannot, 
really be determined locally at alb, but involve 
international questions — you are aware of that?- 
£ am. 

35704. Putting aside those two points of the question 
of tihe close season and the question of the extension 
of the maritime limit, what has Ardglass asked for 
definitely and distinctly to have done in order to im- 
prove the fishing? — They asked for the removal of 
the Churn Rock; otherwise the expenditure of tie 
£25,000 is useless. They ask for boats and proper 
rads. In the event of the close season not becoming a 
bye-law, they ask, as they are all poor men, for boats 
and nets, with large and small meshes, and then 
they would be partly on a par with the English and 
Scotch fleets. 

35705. With regard to the curing station, you tell 
mb- you, yourself, have seen large quantities of her- 
rings thrown away because there was no means of 
disposing of them ? — Yes ; no means of disposing of 
them. 

35706. In the ordinary season, ere there buyers 
going to Ardglass ? — Yes. 

35707. How was it there was no buyers at that time? 
— Three years ago, after the Scotch and English boats- 
came in April and destroyed the shoals of fish, the 
Ardglass men had a very bad season, because they 
say they could not catch the fish that congregate on 
this particular ditch. The fish they did get were bad, 
and the buyers did not come. The herring are not 
matured, and the English buyers want the real Ard- 
glass herring. Formerly there were three steam- 
boats, when the value of the fish would amount to 
£60,000. Twenty-five years ago there were three 
steam-boats plying between England and Ardglass, 
and herring was sold from a pound to two pounds per 
mease, while now the average mease is sold at about 
seven shillings and sixpence the summer over. If we 
had a curing station it would be one remedy. The 
market would be better. 

35708. Has the question of a curing station been 
definitely and distinctly raised by you or the people 
from that distinct with the Department ? — Again and 
again. 

35709. Am I right in understanding from you that 
bhe Scotch and English boats come here and make a 
good business of it? — Yes. 

35710. How is it that the Irish boatmen cannot do 
the same? — Their boats are not sufficiently equipped, 
and secondly, those men come regardless of all 
weathers, because they have good boats. Onr 
men (hold that those boats, coming so early in the 
season, destroy the Ardglass fishing. Ardglass is not 
only famous as a fishing station, but it is the market 
for Portavogie, Cloughey, and many of the Kilkeel 
boats. 

35711. These Manx and English and Scotch boats 
follow the fish around; and do you suppose if the Ard- 
glass men had similar boats that they would go away 
and follow the fish around the coast and leave Ard- 
glass the same as those men ? — The Ardglass fishermen 
can catch the fish as well as Scotch or English boats, 
but they maintain it is injurious to start herring fish- 
ing in April in consequence of the peculiarity of the 
floods along that line from Dundrum Bay to Belfast 
Lough. 

35712. Your point is that th'e Scotch and English' 
boats come here and catch the fish, and that the Ard- 
glass men cannot compete because tliey have not got the 
same class of boat ? — That is number one. reason. 

35713. Supposing they got the same class of boat,, 
would thley follow the fish around the coast and give 
fihedr time to it altogether, or is it that they want 
to fish near Ardglass only? — They are quit® 
willing to fish anywhere. We have a number 
of men fishing at Kinsale at present, but 
the real point of contention between Irish fishermen 
and the Scotch and . English fishermen is that fishing" 
early, in the season along the coast by the Scotch and 
English boats is absolutely injurious to the fish. D 
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■destroys the fish, and in order to allow the fish to 
mature the season should not commence until 25th 
May or 1st June. If the fishing begin in April, it 
•only lasts for two months here, the fish disperse. 
Before the early fishing started our season lasted for 
four months. 

35714. As they cannot stop the other people fishing, 
•would it not be as well for them to say we will have 
•our haul out of it too. Is there not something in the 
fact that the fishing people who follow the fish around 
the coast arte a hardier people, by reason of that train- 
ing, that they go out in the early season when the 
weather is bad and are content to do it while the other 
people, not being accustomed to it, would rather see 
the fishing postponed ? — It is not so in this case. They 
arte most anxious to earn money. There are few men 
•connected with farm work. The Ardglass men depend 
■on earning their livelihood out of the sea. During the 
winter months they sail. That portion of the country 
I come from would not come under thte Congested Dis- 
tricts Board because the farmers are in very good cir- 
cumstances. The farming industry is successful as 
the land in this part is good. The fishing industry 
should be assisted, as it is the sole means of living 
for the fishers. 

35715. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When your men 
are down as far as Kins ale where do they deliver the 
catch ? On the English or Irish coast ? — On the Irish 
•coast. 

35716. Do they sell them frtesh? — Yes. 

35717. Not cured? — Yes. They are sold in. Ard- 
glase by auction. 

35718. But the fish they catch in Kinsale are sold 
in the South of Ireland ? — Yes. 

35719. Is there a railway ? — Oihi, yes, and a railway 
not only into Ardglass but down, through the principal 
■street of the town to the quay. 

35720. That would help to develop Ardglass into 
a great fishing station ? — I believe it was the great 
fishing station in Ireland. 

35721. About that Chum Rock, I suppose on. all 
occasions when you went to Dublin to interview some 
•of the people at the Agricultural Department that 
point was put forward ? — I have put that point before 
them too. 

35722. Is it the conviction of those interested 
locally that the rock should be removed ? — Yes. 

.35723. You, I think, stated unless it were removed 
the expenditure on. the quay was almost lost? — Yes, 
almost lost. It is a very small rock. As far as I am 
■cap able of judging it would not take very much money 
to remove it. 

35724. Do you know did the experts ever say 
that the removal of the rock might; cause considerable 
damage at. the pier ? — Oh, no, the rock is situate on 
the other side, so that the quay is all right and there 
is always deep water. The men. are afraid going 
round the corner of the quay head of being dashed 
against the rock. I have seen four men. drowned as 
they were bringing a boat round the quay head. They 
were drowned in my own view. 

35725. That is a striking proof that it is an ob- 
struction ?— Although I ain not an expert in fishing, 
I am giving an honest statement of the case, and 
furthermore, as I have said, the fishermen were so 
hopeless of any redress I could not induce one of them 
to come to-day, so I came myself. 

35726. I am anxious to find out myself whether it 
has been alleged that the removal of the rock would 
let in a big wave or anything of the sort and 
■make the pier less secure?— Oh, no; it is completely 
secured. 

35727. It has not been alleged that the rock acts as 
a natural breakwater to protect the pier?— Oh, no. 
There is the quay, that costs £25,000, and this rock 
is right in front of it. It would not cost very much 
to remove it. 

35728. Your statement makes it clear that the re- 
moval of it would greatly improve the approach ? — Cer- 
tainly it would. 

35729. And that the protection of the place would 
not be lessened by the removal of the rock?— It is 
completely detached from the quay. 

35730. Sir John Colomb — It is completely de- 
tached from the pier? — Yes. 

35731. Being so detached does it break the sea so 
as to give smoother water alongside the pier ? — No, it 
does not. All the parties with whom I had any con- 
versation in connection with this rock, have said again 
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and again that the money thac was expended on the 
erection of the quay was lost in consequence of the 
Government or whoever had authority, not finishing 
the work by removing the rock. It requires very 
dexterous tacking to bring a boat safely to harbour in 
stormy weather. 

35732. Where do thfe fishermen keep the boats ? — Be- 
tween uhe quay and the rock. They have two or three 
safe harbours when they get in. 

35733. Is the rock exposed? — Almost. At high 

water you will see a little bit of it. It is barely 
the size of this courthouse. As far as I know it 
would not take much to remove it. 

35734. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Sufficiently to 
make the approch much better than it is? — Yes. 

35735. Is it the feeling of the fishermen that it 
would be a secure harbour for their boats if the rock 
were removed? — It would be entirely in favour of the 
harbour to remove this rock. About twenty-four years 
ago there were three or four different memorials sent 
away, but nothing was ever heard, except the ordinary 
official note stating — “ We have received your com- 
munication. ” of such a date. That is all ever we got. 
That has been going on for the last twenty-five years, 
within my own knowledge, and before that time, I 
understand. 

35736. How many boats are there in Ardglass? — I 
have seen, at one time, three hundred, but last year 
we had only eighty. 

35737. Perhaps you are including the English and 
Scotch boats ? — I am talking of Irish boat® alone. 
About the period of the year — August — when tha 
fishing is in full swing. 

35738. How many boats are from this district? — I 
cannot answer that question very well, because Porta- 
vogie boats bring fish to our market also. Roughly 
speaking there are one hundred Northern boats — 
County Down boats — fishing in the Ardglass Harbour. 

35739. A good many of those would be deck boat®, 
not small open boats? — Manned by seven men. 

35740. Mr. Bryce. — Deck boats? — Half-deck. 

35741. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They have 
berths? — Each man, I presume, has a berth for him- 
self. 

35742. So that they can go to Kinsale and live in 
their boats? — Yes. 

35743. Mr. Bryce. — Twenty-five-ton boats? — I can- 
not answer that. 

35744. Arte they like thle Arklow boats? — Yes. 

35745. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are the fisher- 
men anxious to get larger boats? — Yes; better 
equipped. I was told some of the Scotch boats would 
cost about £1,400, and our boats would not 
cost more than two hundred pounds or three hun- 
dred pounds. They have machinery in the Scotch 
and English boats for hauling up the nets. When a 
storm is coming on they can haul in their nets. In 
the case of the Northern fishermen, they have the old 
means of hauling in the nets. 

35746. Are there any steam trawlers in the district 
owned by Irish fishermen 1 — No ; they are all owned by 
foreigners. 

35747. Mr. O'Kelly. — You say one hundred boats 
turn into Ardglass? — Yes. 

35748. With good adequate nets and the removal of 
this rock, do you think this hundred would increase, 
and would you think more people would engage in the 
fishing ? — Decidedly. 

35749. How many boats belong to the people of 
Ardglass? — Twelve. 

35750. What is the population of Ardglass ? — About 
seven hundred, and in the summer time about 1,500. 
Many women are employed at the quay packing her- 
ring. You must take into account as soon as the 
herring fishing ceases the population goes down, as 
the people have gone to sea. 

35751. You say formerly the value of the fishing was 
£60,000 — what is it now ? — Five thousand pounds. 

35752. Under improved conditions you would not 
be sanguine enough to hope the £60,000 would be 
reached again?— In days gone by Ardglass was the 
great fishing station in Ireland, and there are so many 

now in Donegal and other places 

35753. People elsewhere have had the condition of 
things improved, and consequently they have advanced 
at the expense of Ardglass? — Yes. 

35754. I think you told me Mr. Wood knows Ard- 
glass? — Yee. 

35755. And Mr. MacVeagh put questions in the 
House of Commons? — Yes, and so did Mr. Johnston. 


May 18, 1807, 

Kev. J. J. 
Donnelly. . . 
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I ,ddit if «ot i. jj&Z; 

discussing religion at all, There is no 

'•tEfaETad-i W-w* 

men "aria Catholic. PoitavogTS men .16 MM 
*WoX'the fon»W memtet, knows »>« 
plSo; Mr. MaeVeagli Abo knows, it well, «A 
Jay till, present member te» >t w.lL-Captem Craig 
—Yes 

156758. Mr. Russell is a Nekton momta: and too*, 
it well also ? — He nerer comes to our part. 

; 357S9 I think he was in East Down on me wca- 
eion. That I would suggest is tins, d 1 
fully make a suggestion, pending thereportof to 0™ 

StovV“toSff‘“ »d S| olh.ra would seek 
2 SSviev, pointing out that your past operations 
we useless, that something needs to be done quicldy, 
and ask Mr. Russell to come down and see for him-elt, 
a-nd act accordingly ?— I suppose between Ardgl ass and 
Killough there are fifteen hundred people, and they 
S3; sore, and tired of those public investigations 
If you had a sitting at Ardglass Courthouse you could 
not get tweprty people to go to the Courthouse to give any 

evidence before any inquiry no matter how dis- 
tinguished the Commission might be. 

:35760. Surely you take a different view, and you 
are not going, because of one set-back, to give up th 

taxed to throw out were aoted on it might be with 
some- results?— I will see to it. I certainly hope that 
some by-law could be passed in reference to this close 
season. On account of the peculiarity I have 
explained of the two tides and two floods 
S at Dundrum Bay tiie fish ^gregate 
on that particular place, and it is them, 
in the interests of Ardglass, and would be very 
useful to have the limit for the trawlers extended from 
three miles to six or seven miles, for the reason, that 
this ditch of which the men speak is within that, limit 
of three miles. 


tg“Jh t o”t 5 «iiS’ 4 «Mi'^ 1 owmg to tho earljiih 


: three miles. 

35761. Mr. Beyob.— I s there any close season at 
present? — No. 

'35762. None whatever? — No. 

35765. There is a close time at - Stornoway. Is there 
mackerel here ?— Yes ; mackerel at the beginning, but 
in May they fish for herring. 

35764. They fish whatever they can get? Have &ose 
fishermen any agricultural holdings at all?— They 
have not. Those men all live absolutely on sea-fish- 
ing I wish to correct the statement chat some ol 
them are farmers. They are brought up to the sea 
and cannot work on farms. 


35772 If they had the small nets they 'would go out 
fishing ®" — Yes ; but they say Ardglass herring have a 
reputation, and by catehing the fish eaadr that is do- 
slroved A prudent farmer would not sell Jus lambs 
-nor would he take his potatoes out of the ground- 
before they were fully matured. 

35773. That is a counsel of perfection. So long as 
other people do it they may as well fisli themselves ?- 
Thtey used to be able to fish from 1st June to Novem- 
her 7 but now, since the Scotch and English boats 
came our season terminates about the first Week m 
August, because the fish have been scattered all over 
the place, and left the place where they spawn. 

35774 In fact it is for the want of fish?— I venture 
to say on account of the trawlers and the boats coming 
in April the shoals of fish are dispersed over the 
ocean Formerly, towards the end of the season, the 
fish were caught ten miles out, and at the present 
time, towards the end of the season, they have to go 
out thirty miles. 

35775 I understand the recommendation of the 
fishermen is that a close time should be established: 
to the end of June or 25th May?— There is a differ- 
ence of opinion between the men m Ardglass and 
Porbavogie. Ardglass men say the 1st of June^ and 
Portavogie say the 10th May. They split tte-dxtt* 
enoe and came to the conclusion that the 25th May 
would be the proper time. 

35776. They would like a close time established to 
the end of Ma". and they consider that would extend 
the fishing to the end of the year ?— Yes. 

35777. Even though a great number of English and 
Scotch fishing boats come?— They are experts, and they 
would be able to oompete with any of them. 

35778. They would need nothing but close-meshed 
nets?— If the close season is established we do not 
require nets with small meshes. If it is not estab 
lished we require two classes of nets for our boats, I 
am giving you the opinion of all the fishermen I hm 
met-nearly all of them— Portavogie, Ardglass^ ,K£ 
keel, all are of opinion it is injurious to the _ bounty 
Down coast to have the herring fishing started earlier 
than the 25th of May. 


35779. They would like the limit for trawlers ex- 
tended to six miles? — Yes. 


35780. So that they would have wihite fishing in 
winter ? — Yes. 


1(1 CaiRUVb WVIA uu 

35765. In connection with that, would you give us 
a sketch of those man’s lives during the year. What 
does one of those men do at the beginning of J anuary I 
—They start preparing boats in March!, land our 
season closes at the beginning of October. Then they 
become sailors. They sail foreign, as many of them 
- - can get berths 


5 can get oerwis on. voddoad. 

35766. They become sailors for a few months after 
October? — Yes. 


35767. Do they go on a long voyage?— Yes. That is 
the state of affairs at present. Formerly, fifteen years 
ago, before the trawlers did so much injury, they were 
able to start with iong lines after the herring season 
was over. They made a good livelihood during the 
winter time, catching white fish. They caught whit- 
ing and sole. They received a good price hi Belfast 
for Ardglass sole. 


35768. -Instead of catching white fish they go to sea 
n0 w ? — They attribute the decrease of the white fish- 
ing to trawlers coming within this particular line of 
demarcation. 


35769. They go to sea for four months? — Yes, and 
then they start to prepare the nets and boats. 

35770. When do they go to the fishing ?— March or 
April. They are fishing at the present time— in the 
middle of May. 


une win Lor s — j. cd. 

35781. They would have begun fishing for herring 
from the middle of May to the end of November, nd 
then have such fishing as they could get until tM 
middle of May?— That was the state of affairs up t> 
within the last fifteen years. 

35782. Suppose the Ardglass fisherman could get 
the limit of trawling extended, which is a thing 
requires international agreement, he would stiU na 
to go to sea from the end of October, provided he m 
his close time to 25th May, and then from the end o 
November he could go and be a sailor as at present u 
he could not do the white fishing ?— Yes. Another 

peculiarity about the coast of Ballyhornan or 
Island, is that the water is very deep there roundth 
particular portion, and -the white fish there areuiWP 
numbers. The trawlers come into the shore, 
half a mile of the coast, and the coastguard statu 
has been removed there. It was manned by fourth 
men. They have no fear now of any person swung, 
them on this particular coast. It is three mi' 63 
Ardglass. , 

35783. Sir John Colomb— H ave both coastguard 
stations been removed ?— Both have been rem 
There were two coastguard stations, Ballyhornan 
ICillard. I have semi those trawlers a mile from ouu 
Island again and again), and the poor men iwws 
at those people talcing away their bread and d ■ 
I was up at the offices of the Department once, 

f-w,* «= n . TAVATiup cutter, and all I ha “ 


* e of the Department once, -- 

was told there was a revenue cutter, and all l . 
to do was to send a wire. They did^not jn ^ j 


1UU1B Ol 

35771. They begin fishing at the exact same moment 
as the Scotch and English fishermen?— At present 
they ate unable to do so as the nets are not small 


to do was to send a wire. They dia not . ,j 
suppose, to throw cold water on my complaint, 
considered the reply' positively insulting, to 5' t T a 
to run down to the post-office and send down to w 
to Mr. Hill on the cutter there. 
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Mr. Andrew J. Morrow examined. ' J _L 

35784. Sir John Colomb.— You represent the Agri- 35800. It is not that there is any disinclination on 
cultural Committee for the county?— Yes; my address the part of the Comity Council and the Committee, 


is ’Clonevin Park, Lisburn. " ‘ but the practical difficulty in those pcxff districts of 

35785. You have a live stock scheme? — Yes. I will arranging to keep a bull? — Exactly. There is one 
take agriculture first. We have an instructor at pre- man who went to Dublin to buy a bull but the price 
sent going round the county giving itinerant instruo- was too high, and it is expected he will get one m 
tion and conducting experiments ail over the county. Belfast. 

We have about a hundred experimental demonstration 35801. Most Rev. Dr. O Donnell. —You know those 
plots. He is only appointed since March. We had no poor districts pretty well?— Yes. 

lecturer last year owing to the Department taking 35802. Would it be your opinion that poor districts 


lecturer last year owing to the Department taking 
a wav our instructor to Athenry. We have now gob 


•ntioncd to you would require 


this" man. Ho is giving instruction all over the more public help than rich districts, proportionately? 

county, and he is ait the disposal of anyone who wants —I believe they would require a. bull sent to them and 


him. * We had agricultural classes. We had two 
centres, Downpatrick and Banbridge, where the 
pupils have been taught agriculture. 


given to them, but we ihave not the money to do so. 

35803. I can quite understand that, but without 
at .all interfering with the general arrangement for 


35786. By lectures? — Agricultural classes, of three the better off districts, would you think the poor dis- 

days each, for six months, three days per week. They tricts should receive more help than the better off 
are over now, and he is conducting experiments. We districts ? — Yes. 

have a poultry scheme, and we have an itinerant 35804. Hence if a district is poor and with a largo 
horticultural instructor, and an instructor on bees, number of holdings under £4, it- might be a good thing 


and we have a scheme for subsidies to shows. We if the Department- had, for such a district, a supple- 
give three hundred pounds to them, and’ we have a meaitary scheme, independent of the general scheme? 
scheme for small farmers and for cottages erected —Yes. , , _ . _ ... , 

under the Labourers’ Acts. 35805. And worked through the County Committee ? 

35787. Tell us a little more with regard to small —Yes, and it could be well worked through the County 

holdings ? — First of all we have a scheme for a Committee 

cottage on holdings not exceeding one acre — labourers’ 35806. You would be able in that way to give more 

cottages belonging to the farmer ; a class for farmers assistance to those districts ?— Yes, to the small hold- 


not exceeding £25 valuation, and another class e 
ceeding £25, but not exceeding £50. Then-, wo ha 


35807. As a matter of fact at present, 


another class, a champion class, as the prize winners scheduled areas, the Department has schemes by 

of last year are excluded. Wo have a class for which tlie work of tlie County Committee is aided and 

labourers’ cottages alone. We give prizes to. the best supplemented, and they are supposed to be worked 

kept labourer’s cottage. They are worth twelve somewhat in accordance with the views of the County 

shillings and sixpence oaclh. We, give them fruit Committee?— I would be very glad to receive some of 


trees and potatoes. 

35788. You do not give cash ? — Fruit trees and other 
things. 


that from the Department, and we could spend it 
very well round Kilkbel and the other districts. 
35808. Would it be your view that in addition to 


35789. Mr. O’ Kelly.— Are those labourers’ cottages the usual operations of the County Committee 


prizes peculiar in the county ?— 1 They ar 
Patrick and other unions of the county 
35790. Sir John Colomb. — Wliat a 


in the Down- scheme it would be natural that in agriculture and 
industries some special attention should bo paid to 
i the precise those poorer districts, and perhaps a larger amount of 


nature of the operations with regal’d to the small the public funds proportionately made available with- 
holdings of £5?— They como in under £25 valuation, out taking from the rest of the county ?— Yes, I would. 

35791. The £5 and £25 come in all in one class ?— Yes. 35809. In pursuance of what Sir John asked you at 

We have them up to £15, and we got very few entries. the start about the prizes which you gave to encourage 


We extended the 
very good show. 


, and for that of £25 


35792. Mr. Bryce.— Have you' any experimental would be room but we had no, entries when we had it 
plots in your schemes? — No farms, just plots through down for a low class. The farmers did not enter, 
the county. Some of the fanners give plots for do- Then we increased the valuation to £25, and brought 
monstrations. ■ in another class from £25 to £50. Then wo had fair 

35793. For the year? — Yes. It is simply seed and entries, almost 150. 
manurial tests. 35810. You would rather say that fair competition 

35794. Do you find the people are keen about tlie would require that the man under £10 or £5 should 

results of those ’ Yes not be competing with the man whose rating is £25? 

35795. They go and 'see them?— Yes. We issued a —It would bo _ much better if they would enter and 


report. Last year we did not issue a report owing to compete, but they 
I T* WRIT. But. did 


the agricultural instructor being away. It was very 
much sought after. I have a copy of the Report of 
1906. 

35796. Sir- John Colomb. — The classes are well at- 
tended ? — The lectures are fairly attended. The aver- 


35811. But did any? — Very few under £10, except 
in tlie little cottages, and they would come in under 
labourers’ oottages. 

35812. Sir John Colomb. — When you speak about 
cottage classes and labourers’ classes — that would be a 


age attending the agricultural lectures would bo forty labourer with perihaps an acre holding— would it be 
•or fiftv open for a small holder of perhaps thirty shillings 

35797. We had it told to us at Newry that at- first valuation to enter into competition, or would he be 
the farmers themselves came, and then they did not excluded ? It- is not exceeding one statute acre. It is 
come in time, and that it was the young mem came, not under the Labourers Act, hut a cottage belonging 
and that apparently they were not very .keen to learn, to the farmer, and that a labourer is living in, and 
but regarded it as' a sort of entertainment— do you that has a small garden. There is a prize for him. 
agree with that?— Oh, no. I think if you get thirty 35813. There is a class, and there is competition in 
farmers round the school it would be a very good at- the labourer's section, which means a labourer with 
tendance, and there were very few less than that, and an acre? — Yes. 

if not farmers, then they were fanners’ sons. 35814. There is a small class of men, with £4 valua- 

. 35798. Anxious to learn?— As far as I know, they tion?— No; there is none between that and £25. 


congestion and the small men. And is there anything f or three or four prizes. In one district in the north 
in your system in this county that pays special regard of the county for five prizes we have ten or twelve in 
to such districts as Upper and Lower Moume, or do it. I n Kilkeel we have had some competition. 

SSI tSTD^tla^otTaiS rS ** ■* - 


.iSHKeei reurai u ismcs nas laieu a* w«u as une d £25 valuation ? _ VeT y few. 
other parts of the county. In regard to live stock 3 

thete it is difficult to get anyone to keep a bull. We 35817. What year did you include competition of 
have only two there, and it is entitled to four. We that kind ?— Last year was the first. The year before 
have sixty bulls in the county. that we got a few. 
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35818. How long was this scheme for people whose cleaned and badl y^«““ d ^ n0t give Ver ? 

' valuation is under £25 in operation !-Thi. is the LSTt^aS.^’lJ.our i„ 


35819. Last year yon commenced?— Yes. - - ., , 

35820. You thought that justified you m dropping extent it should be 


35842. You infer the farmers’ labour in cleaning 
tho flax was not properly remunerated ?— Not to the 


thf!a»u & ^ ?•? h TS.-VS d '“ * 

£15 valuation before that. We raised it to see could better themselves?— No; I do not think that, 
we get in more, and we did. We had a few entries 35844. Sir John Colomb.— I s there a market ?- 
the first year, next year, fair entries, and the third There is one here, one at Rathfnland, and one at 

7< 3582i n ^ Don’t you^hT^you are improving from year 35845. Do you mean to My l re ^ a ' ted h J 

to year ? — I don’t know about this year. , quality and cleanne® i -^metimes it is and some- 


r J “id. Vn/var .tent this vear quality ana cleanness! — oomeumes in is, ana some- 

35822.’ I think it is hardly fair to put people under times it is not If you go in , v ^ jood you 


£15 in a competition that lies open to £25 and £50. 
The first year you had a small number and the second 
year you improved? — No; not under £15, but wiheai 
we raised it to £25. 


may get sixpence more, while it might be worth tw,v 
shillings more. 

35846. Mr. Bryce.— Is there a ring?— I do not 
think there is, but they won’t give the price. They 


You kept ' it at £25 since?-Yee. It might could afford well to give a good price this year. 
. . u- \1 r () K'rt.t.v. — You rn vp. manual in 


be changed another year. oow/. mr. u „ 

35824. That is a very interesting report yon re- tion?— Yes, we do, and 
ferred to, but I do not see that it deals with the fish- economy classes, 

ing?— We did not deal with the fishing, although at 35848. Sir John Coloj 
. v ° v .. • i n ai _ RTimnt.ioTi t — LTi is narnent 


35847. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Y ou give manual instruc- 
tion? — Yes, we do; and wfe have much-appreciated 
domestic economy classes. 

35848. Sir John Colomb. — W hat is the manual in- 


the last meeting, in April, there was°a very strong struction ?— It is carpentry work. There is a class in 
resolution sent up by Mr. M’Grath to the Fishery the evenings, and for schoolboys under fourteen. They 
Commissioners as to a slip, giving the boats on the work t - W ° , l J ours handlmg t , ools ’ and how draw < 


Commissioners as to a slip, giving the boats on the work 
share system, and about the trawling off County “ len i 


. the evening we have tools, and they make 


Down by trawlers, and the Department wrote down barrows and other things, under the supervision of 
that they oould not give anything of the £10,000 a ,, , f . , . , 

that i. allotted for the fiihing. They .aid County . 35849. Where are the* plane, of instruction 1-O.t 
Down got its fair proportion of the protection against m country and the villages. 

’ "" 35850. Take Upper and Lower Monrne? — We have. 


trawling by the Helga. They said the County Down 


fisherman were the best in Ireland, and that they got not been round there yet. We have two sets of tools, 
instructors from amongst them to instruct them in and at present the instructor gives a class for six 

other places. weeks — three nights at one class and three nights at 


35825. Some witness has said £138 was voted by another. 


the Agricultural Committee ? — That comes from the 35851. The districts of Upper and Lower Mourne 
County Council. Our Committee does not touch that, have no class yet ? — Not as yet, but they will be 
35826. Were your schemes for those whose valuation round, 
is under £50 very well advertised in the County Down ? 35852. Is it bteeause you have not been able to s 

— Yes, in eleven newspapers. them sufficiently over the county yet ? — We have 

35827. Where does the County Committee hold its only two years at it, and there are seven cent: 
meetings? — In Belfast. the County Down. 

35828. I notice you give grants for shows ? — Yes. 35853. Do you foresee any greater difficulty or 


35852. Is it btecause you have not been able to spread 
them sufficiently over the county yet ? — We have been 
only two years at it, and there are seven centres in 
the County Down. 

35853. Do you foresee any greater difficulty or much 


35829. I, the Boyd Ulster Agricultural Society for “P e "”j. “ ">““ 1 

r. 9 "vr • j! , , .... i® . TT1 , J classes m a district like Upper and Lower Mourne, 

Down? No, it is for the whole of Ulster. end other cla.se. (-No. lionet. The only M- 

XICQXO A 4 Alvoe 1 - ~ 1 n 1 i-T 9 fu i, r - . i , . . . . . . 


35830. Aided by the local Committees ? — Only An- culty we have is to get places to hold the classes in. 

trim and Down subscribe to it. The poorer the district the greater the difficulty you 

35831. What sum have you at your disposal for the would have. We have a very good class in a poor 

whole county ?— About £3,400. 'That includes £250 district in a National school, near Mayobridge. We 

of a grant we get from the Henry Trust Fund, Down- have very successful classes in Mayobridge and Hill- 

Patrick, far agricultural purposes— it does not touch town on domestic economy. In the poorer districts 

the live stock scheme. we have better classes than in the richer districts, 

tcom t . s.. 9 to . i i, . .. and often we could have two classes. 

Lf* f a scheme?— We put that out 35354 Mr O’Kblly— H ow long is this scheme of 

manual in operation (-—This is tie third 


think it was doing any good. 

“““■?*■ " w “ ' 35855. Ho* many agricultural instructors Mtar 
“*vantage ° f W ‘ h »™ * San <oW, on the agricultural side? and three technical. 

Sri w b 2 Mtei , m 35856. And for manuil infraction (-Only one. 

Mi 5 OT? fe W ’ d 4,0 bllJers f “ ' flle 35857. Ho » «entres have you ? — Two. • 

7CD7C w~.7i a\ iun 1 1 , . 35858. How many centres do you think you ought 

We had a sbhemA ter +}, ** a 0 ^ 8 ^ 16 ” 10 to have if you covered the county ? — Downpatrick 

Zu\ WnIttTn f L * j?® 8 * s f u i tched J flax produced R ura l District itself would take two or three. It is 
and brought to the show and market, and at the market a foulrth of the county. 

that e tor a t S wc°v^ b ? y + L except two men. We ran 35859. You have confidence in the whole of the 
SrJS ^ ^ Uld n °^ glT i th ? PT® itinerant instruction ?-I have. I think it is one of 

SAlSSrlriS- cam. into She counter. . 


price the farmers wanted. We had another scheme 


for the best scutch urfll, but ' i.”5i,p?ri JS H " ey “ ^ 

thing last year. • xenti ’ t , 

tim'diltaSj s^lt 4h ; P’P 0 ™?™ — r ? Has : culUva- 35862! AS” d^u'SSta a^tart' in Hm.boicugli 

n idS. “T* more ? sra p au» yean -It last year somdtime. 

BwrU mcre„» mthout any of our prize, ,f they get a 35863. What time last ysxrn (—It wa, the ■» 

ou?liw' of 1 lr T 8 - ? e **25^ Hot' long did it last (—Sin week,. A«J 

1“' by prize? ‘ Pe rf ee‘“» you encouraged it!- another class tea, held at Dromara at the came tint 
35838 How did tVi'A fani cf p • . , . 35865. Last summer he started in Hillsborough to 

afS^^i-We ^av P n0t buyl "f 8 iTO ^ruction for a period of three months ?-He 

touch the class We in 5 on ® w< ” d d was in Dromara and Hillsborough at the same time. 

mSA? dUp.2 ’J » ■£ E£kjSl“ 4,10 fi “ Thl ”. h * ™ nt lr °" ^ to Ballinnlinch and C»»e 

SstSsiJSiir* him “ Ha> 

R; .Srf to'hoZS^ttt^fifn' “ d j “* wai he b “ i " tTO “ PI “ 

re,Tsou°of M Ui at?— Thev 'IraiL 35868. Why ? — It is according to the Classes he gets. 

cSed ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 35869. If the^heme takes iS the various pla^ ?- 


35868. Why ? — It is according to the Classes he gets. 
35869. If the scheme takes in the various places?— 


35841. Did thev not’ difi+inmiid, la™ ,, He would not ^ in Hillsborough for the next three 

• ncyt ctl ®tingiush between well or four years if we went round all.. 
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35870. What is the meaning you attach to a suc- 
cessful class? — The attendance is one thing. 

35871. The attendance might be good and the classes 
not successful? — The attendance at the classes is very 
-successful. 

35872. Do you think three months’ manual in- 

truction are sufficient to enable a man to ? — To 

make a plain, gate ? 

35873. And anything else? — They have made wheel- 
barrows. At Dromara four or five made wheelbarrows 
within the time. 

35874. Do you think that teaching a young man to 

make wheelbarrows ? — Anything belonging to the 

farm. 

35875. That that is aai adequate return for the 
money spent on manual instruction? — I don’t know. 
It shows them how to handle tools. 

35876. Do any of the young men in the towns get that 
instruction? — They were principally farmers’ sons in 
Hillsborough and Dromara, farmers’ and labourers’ 
■sons. I was at both classes for an evening. 

35877. When the instructor returns to Hillsborough, 
in course of time do you think he will meet any 
•of his former pupils ? — He could (have had two classes 
at the time he had one if he had the tools and benches. 
Instead of sixteen he could have had thirty-two. 
There were five mechanics to give instruction to. 

35878. Your experience is different from other parts, 
■where they find the young men in the towns? — It is 
quite the opposite (here. Then, we have domestic 
economy. It is started at Kilkeel at the present time. 
It is a very successful class. We have another class, 


stai-ted only last year for embroidery. In some parte ,)f„y 18, 1007. 
of the county we don’t want that, though in poor — — 

parts they do. The instructress is going to three or Mr. Andrew 
lour miles from here on 1st June, in a district in Morrow, 
which they do drawn-thread work. 

35879. Sir John Colour. — Have there been any 
domestic economy classes held in Upper or Lower 
Monrne? — One in Rostrevor, a very successful one, 
and one in Hilltown, most successful. 

35880. With regard to embroidery and sprigging, has 
that been brought into the poor district? — No; they 
do not require it there as it is already there. 

35881. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — One instructress 
in domestic economy is all you have? — Yes ; and about 
seven centres in the county. 

35882. Well-attended classes? — Yes; we have to turn 
some away. The technical classes are doing very well, 
but our scheme is a small one — £200 from the Depart- 
ment, and £120 from the county. Ours is a rural 
scheme, the others are urban. 


35883. Sir John Coi.omb. — With your experience do 
you consider it would be beneficial in order to increase 
the industrial habits in Ireland if preliminary train- 
ing of manual instruction were given to the elder 
boys and girls in National schools? — I believe it would 
be very good. 


35884. So that they would be able to take fuller 
advantage out of the manual instruction classes after- 
wards ? — It would be more useful. 


35885. Do you think that would be generally popu- 
lar with the people? — I don’t know that. 


Mr. John M'Alebnan examined. 


35886. Sir John Colomb. — You are a civil engineer? 
— Yes, and my address is Castlewellan, County Down. 

I have lived and practised the greater part of 
my lifetime in South and East Down. 

35887. You understand the chief object of 
this Commission is in reference to the poor 
districts, the poverty stricken districts, whether 
scheduled or not ? — I do. I gave evidence at arbitra- 
tions and before Land Courts in East and South 
Down and other Courts for the farmers, so that I have 
tlie means of being fairly acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of tile people. My knowledge would con- 
firm the evidence I have heard given by Father 
Murphy here to-day, and of Father Lowry in Newry 
about Lower Moume, and for Kilkeel District Coun- 
cil. I would agree that there is not a fifth of the hold- 
ings life supporting. The holders must live otherwise 
In my opinion the land by nature is very poor, and 
such as it is has been made by the tenants. In my 
opinion no improvement of the holdings would enable 
the holders to live on them without some other means 
of existence. Nature, although it has given them had 
land, has given them a great deal of natural resources 
in the way of mines and minerals, and if they were d©-‘ 
veloped would give occupation to all, better perhaps 
than the land. The people are a very enterprising 
people. If they were shown the way, in my opinion, 
they would speculate and take shares in any companies 
that would be formed to develop the industries that 
could be opened up in the place. You have got evi- 
dence about quarries here, convenient to the place, 
and there .are other quarries up near Hilltown. It 
is a different class of granite from this. It is a cheaper 
and easier wrought granite Khan this, but it is not 
quite as good, but it is impossible to work it, owing 
to the difficulty of placing it on the market. 

35888. You mean the difficulty of transport? — Yes. 
I have been told by parties that are working at the 
stones in this district that if proper machinery was 
erected in the place, and the parties shown, by experts, 
who knew how to do the business, how to polish ; and 
if there would be machinery for steam cranes and 
automatic hammers and machinery for polishing, and 
also an easy means of placing heavy stones on rail- 
ways, that the parties in the district, who have an 
interest in the stone would pay l alf of the cost. I 
am told it would take fourteen or fifteen hundred 
pounds to erect the requisite machinery, and the 
parties locally interested in the stone would be willing 
to pay half, and pay the interest on the balance of 
the money, and, if necessary at the end of som© time 
buy it out from tlae Government, or the Department, 
or whoever would erect the machinery. 


35889. Do you mean that in quarries which are now „ j ohn 
being worked the application of machinery, which n'Aleenan. 
involve cost, would make them more profitable? 

— It would. 

35890. Would it not also reduce the demand for 
labour? — It would not. 

35891. The substitution of new machinery? — It 
would not. 

35892. Is not the general tendency of the introduc- 
tion of machinery in quarries to reduce labour ? — Not 
in this case. In this case the machinery required is 
machinery for work that cannot be done with the 
men that are now engaged. Small farmers earn a 
living at these stones on the rough quarrying work; 
and if there was machinery to finish the stone there 
would be a greater demand. 

35893. If tli© outlay of a capital of £1,500, applied 
to the quarries for polishing and finishing processes, 
were going to largely increase the profits, how is it 
that in an enterprising part of Ireland like this, and 
plenty of business men in Belfast, they do not find 
the money to make the quarries more profitable? — 

There are no people engaged in this quarrying who 
have sufficient funds to do all this ; and the men that 
have the money have no knowledge of quarrying. 

35894. Do you mean to say the quarries are being 
carried on by men who have no knowledge of quarry- 
ing? — They have no practical knowledge of quarries. 

Apart from the quarries tiheiv* are two mountains of 
iron ore. One of them was worked up to twenty or 
thirty years ago, and the other never developed. 

35895. Most Rev, Dr. O’Donnell. — How far are 
you from the sea here ?- —Four miles, and Ballyma- 
grehan quarries, six miles. 

35896. What is the port for shipping stone? — Dun- 
drum. Newcastle would bo more convenient pro- 
vided the railway continued to the quay, but if it was 
delivered by rail in Newcastle it would have to be 
carted a mile to the sea. A railway coming down, from 
Newry through Hilltown mountain would tap those 
quarries and deliver at the sea. 

35897. WBiat would be the course of the railway ? — 

From a point convenient to Mayobridge, between Hill- 
town and Rathfriland, then across the Bann River, 
and out on the square, and on the south side of 
L ogh isl andreavy down to Bnrren Bridge. 

35898. I believo the advantage of that line of rail- 
way was put before the Commission at Newry ? — If 
it was tihat line of railway would do. There is a hill, 
or rather a mountain of sand at Hilltown, I suppose 
the best sand in the Three Kingdoms. If there wus 
any means of conveying it to Belfast at a marketable 
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May 18, 1907, price it would be invaluable. It is carted fifteen or 
— twenty miles at the present lime. 

Mr. John 35899. Sir John Colomb.— For building purposes? 

M Aleenan. — The sand they have in Belfast is a particularly bad 

sludge from Lough Neagfh. If a light railway were 
made there it would bo very close to the sand hill at 
Hilltown. The mountain mines at Dechomet were 
worked for a large number of years by an English 
Company. It was brought on a traction engine to 
Dundrum, a distance of ten or twelve miles. The 
traction engine made three runs in the week, under 
favourable circumstances. At other times they would 
be stuck in a pipe or gulley on the roadside. 

35900. Have you any knowledge of why the work 
ceased ? — Owing to the cost of transit no profit could 
possibly be made on it. 

35901. You think the company did not pay by 
reason of the difficulties and oost of transit ? — Yes. 

35902. They could not compdte in outside markets? 
— They could not. The iron is particularly good. The 
new railway opened within the last year comes within 
a few miles. That is the railway from Banbridge to 
Castlewellan. 

35903. Mr. Bryce. — There is a railway at Castle- 
wellan? — It was practically opened last year. 

35904. The English Company, with the right of 
running, have virtually .abandoned it perhaps for 
fifteen or sixteen years. And now that the conditions 
are different it might be restarted? — Perhaps they 
would if the landlord offered rights over it. I may 
say in developing any of these industries the landlord 
stands largely in the way. I can give you instances 
of it at these places. A townland, a few miles out- 
side Castlewellan, was sold by Mr. Gartland, and the 
tenants, who were quarrymen, believed they had the 
right to develop a quarry there as best they could, 
and a few working stone cutters opened the quarry on 
a farm that was bought out, and when they had the 
quarry opened, and doing fairly well, Lord Annesley, 
who happened to own the townland, sent out his bailiff 
and demanded rent. 

35905. Sir John Colomb. — Yon are aware that on 
an estate where the tenants buy their holdings the 
mines and minerals become vested in the Estates 

Commissioners, and the landlord has no control? 

The estate was sold, and Lord Annesley was the 
owner of it. 

35906. Are you speaking now of an estate tlh.at was 
sold by Lord Annesley to the tenants? — Oh, no: it 
Act S0 * 1 * ^ Mr ' Garland, under Lord Ashbourne’s 

35907. Under the Act of 1003 the circumstances 
are changed ? — Yes. In some cases I see that the 

tenants buy out these rights although I would not give 
the tenants the right to stop an industry any more 
than the landlord. 

35908. Under th'e Act of 1903 mines and minerals 
became vested m the Estates Commissioners and can 
be used in the interests of the public for public pur- 
poses? — Quito right. 

35909. Mr. O’ Kelly. — The iron ore mine was 
stopped because they wanted transit facilities ?— I 
would say largely. 

35910. Not entirely ? — I saw it being conveyed, and 
J. cannot see how it possibly could pay. If it was 
copper or silver it could not pay under such circum- 
stances. 

35911. The want of transit facilities was the cause ? 
— it must have been, largely. 

r 3 f 91 1 2 i Ule , otfhor cause ?— The other cause 

” that the English company did not 


I would think i 
want to work it. 


dld want to WOTk and had 
f lltleS ’ do you , tlu f Lk it would be likely to 
fL yUlg i °° nc ^ 1 ^idnk it would pay better 

“ ‘ E r g ]ta eio ”" d md 

Mr. Bryce.— T hat is certainly not the case It 
%l Ting the ore tc the' coal 

It 9 i 4 wrtbin 0 fl KELLY '~i'T OU r have transit fac iiities? 
is within a reasonable distance. 

teelS wer< ’ TOk * 

XRqiQ 2 r 1,0411 °r both, perhaps. 

5 ? W had - transit facilities necessary 
uo you think the iron mine would become a. 
concern?-! really 'think it should. The ore is^plen- 


35920. Would the lord of the soil put any obstacles 
in the way of working it? — I cannot say. 

35921. Have any representations been made to the 
Company that hitherto worked it ?— I cannot say. 

35922. Has anything teen done locally to urge this 
company to re-commenc© operations ? — I do not think 
so. 

35923. Now, with regard to the quarries, wily is it 
they are not working ? — There are two principal reasons 
for the quarries not working. The first is that it 
costs as much, even with the railway now within three 
miles of the mountain to put stone at the train as 
it does to train it from that to Belfast. 

35924. That is to say you have to haul the stones 
from the mountain ? — From the mountain three miles 
down to the train. 

35925. If you had a modest line of railway from that 
to the quarries would that difficulty be overcome?— It 
would. The next point is that at the quarry I have 
been speaking about it took a dozen men working some 
days to get a three oir four-ton stone on to a waggon 
and getting it off the waggon on to a railway truck 
at Ballynard station, where they would leave the 
stone. If there was proper machinery for that it 
could be done in a few hours. 

35926. Are there any quarries at work in the dis- 
trict? — Yes. 

35927. Have they got transit facilities to the quarry? 
— They have not. 

35928. How are they paying? — They are working 
away at thorn. 

35929. What special disabilities do they labour 
under compared with quarries in Other countries?— 

I am told quarries in Scotland have a railway into the 
quarry, and up-to-date machinery for polishing. 

35930. You told me there are quarries working here 
to which there is no railway made ? — There is no rail- 
way to any of them. 

35931. Some are working ? — They are working as 
best they can, but they are not developed anything 
like they should be. 

35932. When you speak about further development 
what exactly do you mean ? — I mean it is only an odd 
contract those parties can take, because they cannot 
get the price. If they had further development they 
could compete. 

35933. Further development would take the form of 
railway construction ? — Yes. 

35934. To the quarry? — Yes. 

35935. Given that you would be able to compete 
on fair terms with competitors elsewhere ? — Yes ; and 
the output would bo largely increased, and the labour 
largely increased. 

35936. I suppose it is well known in this district 
that they may be made a great source of revenue to 
the people of the town generally if properly worked 
and transit facilities were adequate to the needs of 
the quarries? — They have general knowledge of that, 
but, of course, people in Castlewellan and about it 
'who can live otherwise do not bother their head about 
it. 

35937. Don’t you think if they could add to their 
income they would supply the necessary impetus in 
the shape of money to have the quarries developed? 
— If the quarries were developed by, say, the Govern- 
ment, or a company they had confidence in, there are 
people in Castlewellan that have money to spare and 
would have money to invest in it. 

35938. Everyone in Castlewellan is not as well off 
as that ? — You could ( not expect a shopkeeper to take 
an interest in the quarry outside the town. 

35939. If you cannot expect the people immediately 
concerned to take an interest in it how can you rea- 
sonably ask others to do so? — I reasonably ask the 
Government that has charge of the country to look 
after the people and develop industries. I say they 
should have an interest in it. If a Government takes 
the charge of the country and the welfare of this 
country it is their interest to develop it for the wel- 
fare of the people. 

35940. You would not be disposed to deny that the 

people themselves ?— Should give their assistance. 

li the Government but do their part and show they 
have an interest in the place, and take more or less 
responsibility of the place, there is public spirit 
‘hem m ° ney enou S h in the district to largely assist 

35941. But it seems there is not public spirit 
enough to bring this potential source of wealth under 
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the notice of the Department ? — There is not sufficient quarries are capable of great development ? — Not that jf a y is, 1901. 
spirit amongst men to speculate money in a trade I am aware of. — 

they know nothing about. Mr. O’ Kelly. — I must say that I agree with your Mr. John 

35942. Have any steps been taken to represent to conclusions that when a Government takes charge of M'AIeenan. 

the Department of Agriculture in Ireland that these a country it ought to assist in developing it. 


Rev. D. Mullaghan examined 

Rev. D. 

35944. Sir John Colomb. — What district do you re- constructed at Foffaney on behalf of the Portadown Mullaghan. 
present? — I am from the parish of Kilcoo (County Water Company. 

Down), and I represent the parish of Kilcoo, which 35951. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is the catchment 
extends from the borders of Newcastle to the borders area surrounded by wire fences? — Not yet, but I 
of Hilltown, from the top of the mountain, bordering think that portion of the Belfast catchment area has 
Upper and Lower Mourne to the parishes of Castle- been walled. 

wellan and Leitrim. There has been very little 35952. That, in your opinion, will adversely affect 
representation made from this district of the country the economic condition of a very large number of 
to the Commission up to the present. The inhabi- people? — It will affect a considerable number of 
tants of the district are purely employed in agricul- people. It will affect the class of people who have 
tural pursuits, and in that district of country there not sufficient area to maintain sheep stock on their 
are 783 rated valuations, land bearing separate rates, own holdings at home, and who have been in the 
I do not mean to say there are 783 farmers, because habit, up to the present, of sending a stock of sheep 
one farmer may hold two or three separate valuations to the mountains. 

but if you take the average of the valuations you will 35953. Will you suggest to the Commission what 
get 500 out of the 783, or 63 per cent, that do not your remedy is? — I was very glad to hear Mr. 
reach over £5. The people of this district have had M'AIeenan draw attention of the Commission to the 
rather a severe struggle in the past to make ends meet, beneficial effects that would follow from the light rail- 
and in case of bad crops or in case of members of the way being made from Newry by Hilltown, Kilcoo and 
family who are in America or Great Britain earning Castlewellan. I think if that line came into existence 
and sending home money, failing to remit money to it would have a very beneficial effect on the district, 
old people at home — when either of these sources Another point that I should mention is, that there 
of support fail the people were reduced almost to are considerable acres of land which lie for from two 
misery. I may say that if the people in the district to four months of the year under water. That is 
had to depend absolutely upon the products of their the fact notably in the Slievenamore district, and 
farms, well eighty per cent, of them could not do it. land there could be reclaimed if the river wore sunk. 

There are not in the district twenty per cent, of the In this and several other places you must have what 
farmers who can subsist on the products of the land. would be equivalent to many small holdings that 
35945. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — On what do they would be very much benefited by sinking portions of 
subsist? — Partly on the earnings of their children the river. On this side of the Burren there were two 
who are here or in Great Britain, or in America, or three holdings where proprietors were prepared to 
partly— though to no very considerable extent— upon contribute £50 to have the bed of a river sunk a 
the few shillings made by the female members who are depth as would take off the surface water off the* 
engaged in embroidery or hem-stitching. Then, up to lands in the winter season. 

the present, some people who could afford to buy 35954. What happened? — The lands are still in a 
sheep had them grazed for a nominal sum on the bad state. I think part of the river was sunk 
Moume Mountains. That source of income is threat- slightly. I am not sure whether the £50 they were 
ened, because the landlords, without any reference prepared to raise has been expended or not, but I 
to the tenants or making any compensation to them think if the £50 has been expended it might* as well 
for their threatened loss, made over large catchment be thrown away, because £50 would make no hand 
areas to the Belfast and Portadown and Banbridge of what requires to be done. I would also suggest 
Water Companies. The sheep have not yet been that the farmers of this district could be very profit- 
turned off the mountains, but the tenants are in- a bly employed if they were put upon the proper lines 
duced to believe that at any moment they may be of planting and raising trees on the rough portions 
turned off without any compensation for their loss. of the district where timber could be grown. A great 

35946. Sir John Colomb. — The mountain portions deal of timber has been cut down. I have heard many 
you speak of were not part of their holdings, but they farmers express a desire that something should be 
took them as grazing from the owners? — They were done to replant corresponding areas and it was re- 
r.ot part of their holdings in so far as they were not presented to me that I should speak of re-afforesting 
included in their leases, but they had a right to send a ? far as it could be conveniently introduced into the 
sheep for something like four or five pence per head district. 


per annum. 

35947. Was that part of their leases? — I do not 
think it was, but that had been the custom for a very 
considerable number of years. Owing to the questions 
that are cropping up at the present time about the 
purity of different water supplies the tenants are 
induced to believe that at no very distant date they 
are to be entirely prohibited from sending their sheep 
to those catchment areas. 

35948. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Sheep would be 
their main source of income? — Not for all the farmers, 
but for those who could, by struggling, purchase a few 
sheep and send them to these mountains, where the 
grazing of them cost practically nothing. They could 
derive considerable benefit from this sheep farming. 

35949. Sir John Colomb. — Can you tell me ap- 
proximately the area of the whole mountain used 
for sheep grazing and what is the proportion of land 
now taken up by the water company? — I could not. 
The mountain extends from practically Newry to 
Moume. The greater portion of the entire Mourne 
Mountains were sheep runs. 

35950. Do I understand you to say that for the 
purpose of supplying Belfast with water a large por- 
tion of the Mourne Mountains has been appropriated ? 
— They have what they call catchment areas — that is 
the point from which the water flows to the reservoir — 
and they claim to exercise an influence over these. 
The same applies to' the new reservoir that is being 


35955. Sir John Colomb— But the lands you have 
m your mind and you wish the Commission to have 
in their minds at present is land not appropriated 
to grazing or any other purpose?— The lands are being 
grazed by sheep at present, but as far as I could 
gather the persons who are grazing these lands at 
present would be prepared to sacrifice the grazing 
profits for the present for the sake of having these 
areas planted with good timber. 

35956. You, first of all, brought under our notice 
the hardship going to be inflicted by the appropriation 
of certain lands, where people grazed their sheep, 
by the Belfast Water Board, and now you say that 
at would be a beneficial thing to take more land awuv 
for the purpose of planting?— Planted areas would be 
small relatively tocatchment areas; also grazing would 
be injured by them only temporarily and then im- 
proved, owing to shelter, whereas by water catch- 
ment areas grazing is perpetually injured and no im- 
provement caused to adjoining land; and if this land 
is thinly planted with good timber and sheep are kept 
off it for a few years it would become better land 
when sheltered. 


35957. Do you understand that there is no use 
planting trees unless you are going to bring them to 
maturity and that that, will take forty or fifty years? 
— I think that if the trees are properly planted and 
seen to, then if the trunks have obtained sufficient 
strength and the branches are sufficiently raised from 
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jfau 18 1907. the ground you could allow sheep to be admitted to 

— graze through the trees after a few years. 

Rev. D. 6 35958. The sheep would be temporarily withdrawn 

Aiullagh&n. an( j t h en would be grazed under the trees ?— Yes, and 
there would be better grazing under these circum- 
stances. I don’t mean close planting for the sake of 
timber. They want timber, of course, but they want 
to have it so that it will not entirely exclude the 
grazing rights on the land which it is proposed to 

Pl 35959. Do you mean that the tenants can combine 
planting with grazing? — Yes. It seems that that is 
the impression that they are under. 

I am afraid that they would find out that there is 
a big mistake in that idea. 

35960. Mr. O’Ket.ly.— You said that one farmer 
holds several farms? — Yes. 

35961. What would be the size of these farms— take 
a home farm first?— I know cases of actual farms, 
which I got from the rate books. A man might be 
living in a place valued at from £4 to £10 or £11, 
Then he might have another place that he had bought 
or acquired in some way or other, at, perhaps, £2 
or £3 or perhaps only 30 shillings valuation. 

35962. You would not have a man with sixty or 
seventy acres on his home farm and five or six miles 
away possess 50' or 100 acres which he would let ouit to 
local people?— I don’t think there is a man in all 
the district I have mentioned that has a farm that 
would reach to anything like 100 acres if all were 
combined. What you refer to may exist in other 
parts of the County Down that I don’t know any- 
thing about, but it does not hold in the district I 
speak of. I should say also that there is scarcely 
any possibility of getting farmers to unite these valu- 
ations. Their point is, that owing to their want of 
money they will never have an opportunity of pur- 
chasing separate little holdings for their children. 
They want to give a little piece to almost every son 


they have, so that it is possible that the district, 
in the near future, may become even more congested 
than it is at present. . . 

35963. Because of the evils of sub-division ?— Not 
exactly sub-division, but the time was when these 
holdings were all separate little holdings. 

35964. But the eficct is the same ?— 1 The effect is the 

S& 35965. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell.— H ave the people 
of the locality approached any of the large companies 
to see what favour they would show to the construc- 
tion of the proposed line ? — As a matter of fact the 
railway that has now been brought from Bally money 
to Newcastle was at one time thought of being 
brought the way I suggest. 

35966. Would you consider that there is still room 
for the railway that you suggest ? — I believe it could 
be made as paying as the one that has been opened, 
because if the country between Newry and Newcastle 
was opened up the amount of freightage, not to 
mention passengers coming to Newcastle in the sum- 
mer months, would go far to make the line a success. 

35967. But since the construction of the new line 
no company has been approached about the one that 
you suggest ? — No. The new line has only been opened 

for about a year and it is very likely that any com- 
pany that could be approached at the present time 
would look upon the project more or less with dis- 
favour, because the Great Northern Company has now 
a railway going from Newry by Scarva and Ban- 
bridge in here to Newcastle. Portadown is not in 
direct route from Newry to Newcastle. The Great 
Northern will not therefore, I am sure, make 
the new line to the same terminus as they hays 
already, and I don’t see that any other company ex- 
cept the Great Northern could be easily approached 
in the matter. 

35968. Yes. That is the line you think would serve 
to develop the granite and iron mines ? — Yes. 


Mr. Patrick 
Murray. 


Mr. Patrick Murray examined. 


35969. Sir John Colomb. — You reside at Clan- 
varraghan House, Castlewellan ? — Yes ; about two 
miles from here. 

35970. Are you a farmer? — Yes. My valuation is 
£37 10s. My acreage is 38 statute. I am a farmer 
and I was seven years an auctioneer, and I have been 
valuing land for twenty-five years for the Land 
Courts. 

35971. Have you any other business besides that of 
farmer? — Land valuer. 

35972. For tenants ? — Yes. 

35973. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Have you ever been a valuer 
for landlords? — I was asked, but I did not act, be- 
cause I could not. They would not let me value 
according to my belief. 

35974. Sir John Colomb. — You were asked to value, 
but somebody else was to put the value on ? — 
No, but they asked me to value through their glasses 
and I would not. I asked them to let me value accord- 
ing to wthat I believed to be a fair value, and they 
would not let me. I have been asked by the County 
Councillor for our district to represent a place that 
possibly has not been represented yet, that is the 
portion from Loughislandreavy chain of mountains 
down almost to BallynaMnch. If there be any con- 
gested districts in the County Down this should be one 
of them. 

35975. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What union, is 
it in? — In several unions, Banbridge and Down- 
patrick chiefly. It comprises about twenty-five town- 

35976. Sir John Colomb.— Would you give us the 
name of one or two of the electoral divisions in the 
districts which you consider should be scheduled?— 
Castlewellan is one of them, and Lotallion is anothbr. 

35977. In Castlewellan there .is about one-fifth under 
£10. All the rest are over ? — I could give some figures 
in the townlamd of Clanvarraghan, 1,242 acres, valua- 
tion, £718, of which Lord Anmesley holds 201 acres. 
There are then. 75 holdings in the balance. Under £2 
valuation, 20 holdings ; under £5, 32 ; under £10, 21 ; 
under £20, 8; under £30, 3, and over £30 there is 
one — myself. 

35978. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — These are all the 
holdings in the townland? — Ye6. 


35979. Does it include Lord Annesley’s demesne?— 
No. This townland formerly belonged to a man named 
Scott, and he sold it in a number of portions; Lord 
Annesley bought one portion — the wooded portion. 

35980. Mr. Bryce. — This is mountain land?— Yw; 
a great deal of it. There is a great portion of it that 
Lord Annesley holds in his own hands. Out of the 
201 acres there are about 100 acres of good land that 
lie holds in grass. The remainder is wooded. The 
next townlamd is Boelcadbrry, 1,747 acres, valuation, 
£619. It contains 86 holders, 23 under £2 valuation, 
30 under £5, 20 under £10, and 12 under £20. 

35981. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— How do the* 
people under £2 manage to live? — In my young days 
they could live better than now. There was hand- 
loom weaving ; turf was plentiful, and the young men 
cut turf in the bogs and sold it, and a great many 
of them had to hire out their children. 

35982. Sir John Colomb. — Do they hire out their 
children now ? — Yes ; they have to do it more so now. 
The population has been reduced by almost half in 
these mountain districts since I was a boy. 

35983. Most Rev Dr. O’Donnell. — What you have 
said of the people under £2 applies also, to a consider- 
able extent, to those over £2 but under £5?— Un- 
questionably. There is very little difference. 

35984. The industries that they used to have in 
their houses have all dropped? — Yes. Most of the 
small patches of land on the mountains have bef* 
reclaimed from bog. They were laboured by spade 
labour. The labour has now gone and they cannot 
be laboured now, and the result of that is a go® 1 
deal of this mountain land has gone back into mo*. 

35985. There is not the necessary labour in the 
country? — There is not. 

35986. What do the young men do? Do they lure 
out in other parte of Down or go away ? — As soon as 
they get up to be twelve or thirteen years of age they 
hire out. This is a very important hiring town- Far' 
mers from Hie better portions of Down come here, ana 
the boys hire out to them until they earn what will 
bring them to America, or perhaps to England, 
and then they send home money to their father and 
mother to pay the rent. 

35987. Sir John Colomb. — Your knowledge 
back a long time, and you account for the fact that 
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when you were young the people were able to live upon 
their holdings because they did weaving? — It was a 
great help. 

35983. Do you consider the people worse off now than 
they were then? — I do not say that they live worse, 
but the farms don’t support the same number of 
people. I remember when in every second house you 
went into you would get two or three looms where they 
could weave the whole flax season. 

35989. In those days you say that the people were 
better off because of the money that they got for weav- 
ing at home? — Yes, and by using the spinning wheel. 

35990. That has all disappeared? — Yes; there is 
nothing of that kind now. 

35991. Is that the reason for the emigration now ? — 
It is part of it. 

35992. What other reasons are there? — Foreign com- 
petition, and many other things. 

35993. Mr. Bryce. — The price of farm produce has 
fallen? — Yes. 

35994. Sir John Colqmb. — A re you aware that 
official returns don’t justify that, but show it is not 
so— that is, taking a period of thirty or fifty years? — 
I am talking of 1850, when wheat was 18s. a cwt., and 
flax was 12s. a stone. 

35995. Are you aware that the official returns put be- 
fore this Commission show that, with the exception of 
wheat, all farm produce has risen ? — I cannot agree 
with that. In 1865 I sold flax at 12s. a stone, and 
I sold better flax this year at seven shillings a stone. 

35996. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Sir John is 
comparing the prices now with the prices, say, when 


Griffith’s Valuation was struck. The prices you have May 18, 1907. 
in your mind are the prices of 1875 or thereabouts ? — — ■_ 

I believe that when Griffith’s Valuation was struck, in Mr - Patrick 
1863, prices were fairly good. I believe that the Murray. 
County Down was one of the most highly valued in 
Ireland. I assisted a while in Griffith’s Valuation. 

35997. You have told us about the conditions of 
thoso people on the small holdings. What do you 
propose as a remedy? — There are twenty-five town- 
lands in this district that I represent. In seven of 
them there are granite quarries, if they could be de- 
veloped, and in five of them there is an ample supply 
of iron ore. I saw that tested. 

35998. Mr. O’Kelly. — Who did the testing ? — I sent 
one sample to be tested from the townland I live in. 

I got a return. It would give 75 per cent, of iron. 

35999. May we take it from you that what you look 
to would be th'e development of the mining industry 
in this district as a means of relief for the very small 
holders ? — Quite so. Besides we have a great deal of 
water power in this district going to waste. 

36000. There being no land available for the en- 
largement of small holdings you fall back on railway 
construction for the development of mines. Do you 
also include the development of fisheries? — No. We 

don’t go in for fisheries. 

36001. But I was speaking now for the whole county ? 

— Yes. I go in for re-afforestation and also fcir 

arterial drainage. There are bogs on this range of 
mountains that could be made fairly good if there was 
some arterial drainage. 


The Commiision adjourned. 
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SEVENTY-THIRD PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 22nd, 1907, 

AT 12.0 O’CLOCK NOON. 

Jn the Schoolhouse, Rathlin. Island, County Antrim. 

Present:— The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. (in the Chair); Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; 
John Annan Bryce. Esq., m.p. ; Conor O’Kelly-, Esq., up.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


May 22, 190T. 

— ' r u»\i 
Rev. E. V. 
M'Gowau. 


Rev. E. V. M'Gowan examined. 


36002. Sir John Colomb (in the chair ). — You are 
administrator in Rathlin Island? — Yes. 

36003. Will you kindly bring under our notice the 
chief features in connection with Rathlin that you 
wish to present ? — As parish priest of the island, and 
coming necessarily into daily intercourse with the 
people, T am fully conversant with the extent and 
magnitude of the hardships they' have to undergo. 
The case of Rathlin with reference to tlie present 
inquiry could hardly be exaggerated, and when to- 
day’s sitting is concluded, I question whether the 
evidence you have heard in any other part of the 
country would reveal a sadder state of things than 
exists among the poor people of Rathlin. The wit- 
nesses to be examined include two of my predecessors 
as parish priests of Rathlin, and, what I consider of 
special importance, several of the islanders will tell 
you in their own words the particulars of their 6ad 
lot. Mr. John Byrne, of Ballycastle, has also valu- 
able evidence to offer. The great difficulty under 
which the islanders exist is the want of better har- 
bour accommodation, and they believe that if proper 
habbour accommodation were provided that it would 
be the key to the solution of many of the difficulties 
under which they labour. I understand that some 
measures have been already taken to have proper 
harbour accommodation provided at Rathlin, but for 
some reason or other effect has not been given to 
them yet. I think if the present Royal Commission 
would use their great influence in having these 
measures carried out as early as possible and as 
successfully as possible a great boon wi-ll be conferred 
on the island. 

36004. Of course you understand that the object 
of this_ inquiry is only concerned with the state of 
congestion in the different parts of Ireland. We 
come here because it has been represented to us that 
there is congestion here. I only want to prevent too 
much hope being raised, as matters of that sort 
are beyond our province, though we can put , them 
forward with our observations upon them ? — I merely 
wish to suggest that perhaps the Commission would 
be kind enough to urge the taking over of Rathlin 
by the Congested Districts Board. 

36005. That is your main desire? — Yes, to secure 
powers to the Congested Districts Board to take over 
Rathlin. If there were proper harbour accommoda- 
tion at Rathlin many of the difficulties under which 
the islanders labour would be removed and the fishing 
industry would be very much improved. At present 
it is in a most unsatisfactory state, and I may say 
that it scarcely exists at all. Then there is the want 
of proper boats to carry on the fishing industry. An- 
other grievance is that steam trawlers come close to 
the island. They come here during the night; and 
I understand that an inquiry is about to be held at 
Moville next month with reference to the counties 
Donegal and Antrim. I think it would be very 
much better if one sitting were held as near as possible 
to Rathlin in order to have this objection got over. 

36006. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You think that 
the fishermen cannot travel a long distance to these 
inquiries ? — They cannot. They are too poor to travel 
so far — unless written evidence were sent. 


36007. That is never so satisfactory?— It is not. 

36008. Sir John Colomb. — How long would it take 
for a man wishing to give evidence at Moville to 
get there? — It is a very long way. They never go 
so far from here with the boats, and it is impossible 
to give evidence at Moville with regard to the trawl- 
ing grievance. 

36009. I suppose your contention is that the 
inhabitants of Rathlin Island have a better field of 
observation than those on the mainland to see what 
is going ' on ? — Yes. I have seen trawlers there my- 
self, pointed out by some of the islanders coming 
here along the shore. Another great advantage of proper 
harbour accommodation would be that cattle would 
be taken safely over to the mainland. At present the 
only means of transferring cattle to markets and 
fairs is to put them into small boats. Horses must 
be thrown on the strand and put into a boat. When 
nearing Ballycastle they must be thrown into the 
sea and allowed to swim ashore. That is very hard 
on the people here, because the horses very often are 
injured from being tied down so long in the boats 
for a period of two or three hours, and the prices are 
cut down frequently on account of these injuries. I 
myself have seen horses, cattlo and other live stock 
injured greatly when taken out of the boats as a 
result of the conditions of transit. Last week I saw 
a sow with one of its legs broken when it was taken 
out of the boat, and of course its price was cut 
down by five or six shillings. 

36010. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A great deal 
of abuse .is necessarily involved in that process?— 
Yes. The kelp industry cannot be carried out 

S roperly unless there is adequate harbour accommo- 
ation. At the present time a man bringing over 
the kelp in these small boats frequently suffers from 
the way in which the buyer cuts down the price. 
If there were proper harbour accommodation large 
vessels might come in and take away the whole of the 
kelp made on the island in one cargo and bring it 
to market. 

36011. Sir John Colomb. — Do you regard the kelp 
industry here as very important? — It has been in 
the past, and I believe that it could be restored to a 
satisfactory state although prices have fallen con- 
siderably. 

36012. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is the kelp run 
into a solid or sold in the condition of ashes?— In 
the condition of ashes. It is burnt to the 

end. There is no fuel at all in Rathlin. 
The people must bring the coal or tun 

from the' mainland. When the people are hard 

pressed for fuel they must resort to dried cov 
manure, which in Irish is called* baughraun. t' re " 
quently I have seen the people using dried sods taken 
from the surface of the soil. 

36013. That does not. improve the surface of the 
soil? — No. It injures the soil very much. If this 

harbour were provided cattle could be brought u> 
larger vessels and landed. I would like to draw at- 
tention also to the high price of goods on the island, 
due to the fact that there is so much trouble in 
bringing provisions to the island. Everything is sol 
at a higher price than on the mainland owing to tM 
difficulty of bringing these things across. A loaf > s 
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charged at 6d. that should be charged at 5 d. or 5 ±d. 
on the mainland, and other things are dear in pro- 
portion. 

36014. Mr. Bryce. — There would be something for 
the freight? — Yes. 

36015. You cannot get over that — the man who 
carries it will have to get something? — He is not 
paid very much. 

36016. Your point is that the total cost would be 
less ? — Yes ; if there was a vessel to come into a 
harbour on the island all these provisions would be 
cheaper. 

36017. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Do the shopkeepers trading 
with the island not have boats of their own? — Some 
of them do — not all. 

36018. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How does the 
ost come? — The post comes twice a week, on Tues- 
ays and Fridays. There is a small boat that comes 
with the mails. The next question is the unsatisfactory 
state of the fishing, which could be very much im- 
proved. I am told by the people that there is an 
abundance of fish around the coast. They frequently 
allow tons of fish to go into the sea again because 
they have no means of curing fish on the island. 

36019. Do you mean that fish in quantities are 
landed on the island, and for want of a market are 
thrown away? — Yes. They did not draw their nets. 
These have frequently been allowed to be emptied 
again as they could not make a proper use of the 
fish at all. 

36020. Is that when the weather was so bad that 
they could not communicate with the other side? — 
My point is if there was proper harbour accommoda- 
tion to bring the fish away they could do something 
if they landed the fish on the island to cure them. 

36021. Mr. Bryce. — If there was sufficient fish 
landed would not the_ curers come here and establish 
curing dep6ts ? — I think they would not. The diffi- 
culty of landing is too great, and the passage across 
in small boats is very dangerous. 

36022. If curers would not come what would be the 
ood of curing the fish ? — If there was a proper har- 
our provided, they would come there. The harbour 
question is the key to all the difficulties in these 
islands. 

36023. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What are the 
fish they catch? — Ling and haddock in the winter. 

36024. Sir John Colomb. — What about herring and 
mackerel? — They have them in very great quantity. 

36025. If mackerel and herring are caught in the 
neighbourhood of this island, why cannot they take 
them to Ballycastle instead of bringing them here ? — 
The difficulty is the want of proper Doats to bring 
them across. The people have very small boats and 
cannot bring big cargoes. 

36026. Owing to the smallness of the boats the 
fishing can only be carried on in very fine weather ? — 
Yes. The weather here is frequently very bad. The 
coast is very rocky and dangerous. 

36027. In fine weather when they catch them they 
could take them to Ballycastle? — They consider that 
it would not be very well worth their while. It is a 
long distance away and is troublesome crossing the 
Sound here. 

36028. Mr. O’Kelly. — Is not it a fact that boats 
which in comparatively fine weather are able to leave 
Rathlin are not able to reach the shore at Bally- 
castle because of the inadequacy of the harbour 
accommodation there? — Yes. The necessity of har- 

bour accommodation there is quite as pressing there 
as it is here. 

36029. Mr. Bryce. — It is really part of the same 
problem ? — Yes. 

36030. Mr. O’Kelly. — Would you go so far as to 
say that it is more pressing ? — It is more pressing. 

36031. Mr. Bryce. — I understand that a grant has 
been given to improve Port Ushet? — Yes. Mr. 

Bryce, the late Chief Secretary, got a grant from the 
Government for the work, but there has been some 
delay about the matter, and the work has not been 
begun yet. 

36032. Sir John Colomb. — Have you any informa- 
tion as to the cause of the delay — has it been want 
of money, or the necessity of making certain prepara- 
tions ? — I do not know the cause of the delay. All I 
know is that the work has not been begun yet. 

36033. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What was the 
amount of the grant? — The Government granted 
£ 1 , 000 . 


36034. Sir John Colomb. — There was a condition 
that the county should find some money which, I 
think, they agreed to find? — Yes. 

36035. Therefore, the money difficulty is not the 
cause of the delay ? — I think it is not the difficulty. 

36036. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there a feel- 
ing that the work should be done before the stormy 
season sets in, and that for that reason it would 
need to be taken in hands early in the spring ? — Yes, 
because it would be very hard to carry out those 
works in the winter time. They must be done in the 
summer. 

36037. Sir John Colomb Do you happen to know 

what body was to execute the work — was it to be a 
contractor or the Board of Works or what? — I think 
that the County Council have a committee to look 
after the matter. I understand that the committee 
are coming over at the end of this month with some 
of the members of the County Council, and an 
engineer and an inspector to sit and hear evidence 
from some of the people here. 

36038. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have they not 
selected the exact site yet? — They have at Ushet. 

36039. Sir J ohn Colomb. — But they have not de- 
cided on the exact nature of the work ? — No. 

36040. Mr. O'Kelly. — D o I understand you to say 
that the County Council engineer has a voice in the 
selection of the site ? — I don’t know who the engineer 

36041. Mr. Bryce. — I t is not a question of selecting 
a site. It is a question of improving the existing 
port?— That is all. 

36042. The removal of stones and soforth? — Yes. 

36043. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — The County 
Council are giving a contribution? — Yes, they are. 

36044. Their engineer comes in in that way ? — I am 
not sure whether he is a County Council engineer. I 
know that he is coming with the committee of the 
County Council. 

36045. You don’t know whether the Board of Works 
will have the carrying out of the project? — I don’t 
know. The next matter that I wish to refer to is 
the character of the land. As you see, the land is 
most unfertile. It consists for the most part of 
rocks, and the only thing it produces in any abund- 
ance is heather. The holdings average from five to 
ten acres. In the case of the small holdings they 
are miserably small, and the land is of the worst 
quality. The island is covered to a great extent 
with water, partly loughs and partly marshes. Much 
good could be done by drainage, as by that means 
much of the low lands would be rendered capable of 
affording pasture to the cattle. 

36046. Mr. Bryce. — And I suppose of tillage also? 
— Yes. 

36047. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would the 
execution of the drainage be difficult? — In some cases 
it would not, because there is a considerable fall to 
the sea where these marshes are. 

36048. Would any cuttings be through rocks? — In 
some places, but in most places that are very badly 
in need of drainage the cuttings would not be very 
much. The water could be brought to the edge of 
the cliffs and allowed full sweep to the sea. A matter 
of very pressing importance is the fencing, of the 
rocky heads of the island. The island rises in most 
places sheer out of the sea, and I am told that the 
sweetest grass, very often grows on the face of these 
rocky heads, and the cattle very frequently come to 
the edge of the cliffs and fall over. Some men have 
been known to lose their entire stock in one year. 
Of course that is _ a considerable matter for these 
poor people. I believe if some assistance were given 
to them to fence the rocky heads a large amount of 
good would be done to the people. That applies to 
all the rocks around the island. 

36049. What kind of fences were the people think- 
ing of — stone fences or wire ones ? — In many cases the 
people have erected stone fences and in some cases 
wire fences, but these are not so durable, and very 
often are blown down by the storm. 

36050. It would add considerably to the prosperity 
of the islanders if the stock were secured from acci- 
dent ? — It would. 

36051. Have you heard that one of the works 
executed under the supervision of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in Arranmore Island was the fencing 
of the cliffs? — I was not aware of that. 
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camu^o «««u --- ~”A’ I thft sheep a re 36077. How do you suggest mat me grass lauds 

stoek; for that »ason. kdiero, s J'so few sheep should be used for enlarging the holdings?— It might 

ssttSErSssi. . . *»“£££; “»“* <k<> ” iu ™ 

36053 Mr. P ^OT8 Wo5fth«to rto .djoia the gr» 1„* M 

° f 36054 Dr P O’Donnell. -The land has it all or might these lands be made to serve people at 

nofSi JSftotto Santo « 'the MandJ-No but a dMj^-^bqr niught be made to serve people at 

I was going tol^dei^tobuy g out their land 36079. Sir John Colomb.— A ssuming that the Con- 

Hi°caeeTtwa8 S Sid, they might get the land under gested Districts Beard had power to deal with this 

in. case lr was Deangsoiu, J 5 fa land for the enlargement of holdings, would you say, 

m 3M55 7 mSd e not^tpay occupiers to have their in- from your knowledge, that it would be better to divide 
stSents inmeasTd 3 these cliffs were fenced i« t_T ™ the «azm* land among the adjoining tenants. 
think it would. 


36056 Mr. Bryce.— I understand that the tenants 
have entered the Land Court to get a reduction ?— They 
have, for the first time. 

36057. Sir John Colomb.— They have never been in 
before ? — They have never been in before. At cne time 
the rental of the island amounted to £800 a year. 

36058. About what time are you referring to?— I 
think it would be 1881. 


up the grazing land among the adjoining tenants, c. 
to keep it' all in commonage with the rights of all to 
have certain stock on the land and to work it for 
grazing in common? — I think it would be better to 
have a redistribution of the land. 

36080. If the available land is here ( indicating on 
map), and you divide that among the people im- 
mediately adjoining, what advantage would that lie 
to the people in the other places? — The people adjoin- 
ing these large tracts do not possess the land I am 


36059. Tfcs Lmi Apt .« pastod at that tim.I- "* g^Moat Itev. Dr. O’Dto^rt.-Wopld te, „ifc 

36060 Did the landlotd. and temite arte into * larga rrmte of «mJl OtonpiM. WJiam m . fl»» 
iffi asSamerte opt of court !-He gaao some kind teal parts of the aatand, Tahose couditior wmld rat h 
if aSsteSrt to the tenants because they did not go n»jm>tod under, your arrangement ?-The, would pm 
into court. It did not amount to very much. A 
matter of importance would be the parcelling out of 
the large grazing ranches among those who have small 
holdings. There is a map of Rathlin Island^(indt- 


bably remain where they a 
36082. Sir John Colomb. — T htey would get nothing, 
What I want t< get your opinion on is whether, if 
some body were dealing with these grass lands, it 


Sii Smi), and the promontory at the top left-hand would be better to stripe them and give portions oi 
corner tolhe noth is all ™£« land ; and there is them to ad, otmng holders, or to reserve it under 


comer to the north is all grazing land ; and there 
a tract of country the length of the map, that is all 
grazing. 

36061. Mr. Bryce. — Have the owners of the small 
holdings any right of grazing over that tract? — I 
think not. Some few people have the grazing for 
themselves. If that tract of grazing ranch were 
divided among the landholders it would be a i ery good 
thing. 

36062. Sir John Colomb. — Rathlin Island is an 
electoral division? — Yes. 

36063. I see there are two holdings above £50. 
These are the biggest holdings on the island. Is thac 
one of them ( indicates on map) ? — Yes. That to por- 
tion of one of them. 

36064. Where is the other? — The other is at the 
south east end of the island. There to another con- 
siderable tract in the middle of the top of the map 
there, which is all grazing land. I am told that there 
has not been a spade on that land for the past fifty 
years. 

36065. Mr. Bryce. — Is there no pasture attached to 
the small holdings, which average five to ten acres ? — 
Yes, but it is very poor. The people take the good 
land for cultivation. Perhaps in the middle of the 
cultivated land there lies a hill for grazing. 

36066. Are these small holdings generally of the 
poorest tillage land ? — Yes. 

36067. Where is the good tillage land? — On the 
larger farms. 

36068. Does this grazing portion include any till- 
age? — Yes, but- it has not been tilled for many years 
past, though you can see the traces of tillage there 
stall. 

36069. Sir John Colomb. — According to the return 
about one-half of the holdings on the island are under 
£10?— Yes. 


authority so that all the tenants could get a certain 
amount of grazing? — I think it would be better to 
reserve the land for some of the more deserving cases 
on the island. 

36083. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There is not so 
much of it in it ? — Yes. 

36084. You consider that the small men in the 
neighbourhood would need it all for the adequate en- 
largement of their holdings? — Yes. 

36085. Do you say that the fact that all could not 
benefit from it is no reason why some might not do so! 

— Yes- 

36086. Are tihere many small occupi'ers in the 
neighbourhood of these graiss lands 1 — No ; I think that 
the neighbouring occupiers are not so deserving as 
some further off. 

36087. I take it then that your reply to Sir John 
is that this land could not go round all the small 
occupiers of the island, but that it might go round 
comparatively few? — Yes; the most deserving. 

36088. And be very useful as far as it went?— Yes, 

36089. Is it all in a piece ? — Yes. 

36090. Who has it? — A tenant. 

36091. He lives on the island ? — Yes. 

36092. Has be any other means of living 1 — He has. 

36093. What other means of living has he 1 — He has 
a publichouse. 

36094. Is it the same occupier who holds all the 
different plots of grazing land ? — No ; there are several 
persons. The upper portion I refer to is in the hands 
of several occupiers, who have tihe right to graze on 
it. 

36095. Are these neighbouring small occupiers?— 
No. They are a long distance off. 

36096. Would you consider that they should be left 
the right to graze? — I think that the land should be 


36070. Four-fifths of the entire number of holdings Qlviaea “T™ g pel “ 

on the island are under £15 valuation ?— That is so. who have the land already are not so dfeserv- 


36071. Mr. Bryce. — Does the valuation exceed the 
rental or the rental the valuation ? — I think that the 
valuation exceeds the rental. 

36072. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You say that the rental of 
the island would be £800 about twenty-five years ago ? 
— Yes. 


mg. 


36097. They don’t need it so much? — Yes. 

36098. They ana big people ? — Yes. 

36099. Mr. Bryce. — I n former times were these 
tracts divided among a large number of holders?— 
Yes; in former times there were people living on 
these townlands. 

36100. Mr. O’Kelly. — A re any of these holdings m 
rundale ? — Some of them are. 

36101. You fib ink thiat you should not only have 
a redistribution of the land but of the people also?—- 
I don’t know about that, but a re-distribution of the 
land would be very desirable. 

, , 36102. But for the greatest good of the greatest nu®- 

, 36076. Most Rev. Dr. O Donnell. — A re the tenants ber would not you advocate a redistribution of the 
m court at present ?— Yes. The court sat in the people as well as of the land?— Yes; but it would be 


36073. What would be the rent now, approximately ? 
— I could not say. 


36075. That reduction was duo to voluntary abate- 
ments given by the landlord? — I think so. 
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very hard to accomplish that, as the people are very 
much attached to their homes. 

36103. Sir John Coi.omb. — W hen you use ihe word 
“ deserving ” are we to construe it as referring to 
those whose holdings are the smallest and poorest? — 
Yes; not only those who have small holdings, but 
small holdings of inferior land. In some cases the 
lot of persons on these small holdings is a very hard 
one. 

36104. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would those 
who occupy the grass lands have much objection, to 
parting witih them at a reasonable price? — I think 
that there would not be any great objection. 

36105. Mr. O'Kelly. — B ut if they had an objec- 
tion. you would have no objection to the application 
of the principle of compulsion ? — I don’t know about 
that. That is a difficult question. 

36106. Sir John Colomb. — Have these holders of the 
large farms gone into court? — The whole island has 
gone into court. 

36107. Therefore, if you were to disturb holders of 
these grass lands by the application of compulsion 
you would be dealing with judicial tenants? — Yes. 

36108. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I f the island 
were bought by the Congested Districts Board it would 
have compulsory powers as the law stands with refer- 
ence to those tenants? — It would. 

36109. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you see anything wrong 
in applying the principle of compulsion to the owner 
in fee and hesitating to apply it to judicial tenants? 
— I don’t recognise the difference exactly. 

36110. Sir John Colomb. — Do these big tenants em- 
ploy any labour? — They do. They employ men to 
labour their lands. 

36111. Therefore, you would not only be interfering 
with judicial rights, but you would, to a certain ex- 
tent, be taking away the ‘demand for labour ? — There 
is very little labour on the upper end. There is no 
labour at all cm. this grazing tract of land. 

36112. Then, I am afraid I misunderstood you. 
I understood you to say that these large farms do 
employ local labour ? — Th'ey do, on their tillage farms, 
but in the parts I refer to there is no tillage at all. 
I would like now to refer to the population of the 
island. In 1841 it was 1,010. Now it is only 368. 
There are twenty-two townlands altogether, and on 
these there are only seventy-four houses. 

36113. You don’t happen to be able to tell us what 
it was in 1851 ? — No. I think after the failure of 
the potato crop it was very much diminished. 

36114. I see that the valuation of the island is 
£888. That valuation was made in the fifties and 
early sixties, and it would be interesting to see what 
the population was in 1851 to compare it with the 
valuation. How do you think the people were able 
to live in those times when the population was three 
times what it is now ? — I believe that in former times 
the people provided themselves with every article of 
clothing, while at present they must buy all these 
things. Also, in the old days, they cultivated every 
available spot on the island, and to this day you will 
see traces of cultivation, even to the tops of the hills. 

36115. From inquiries you have made, and your 
own knowledge, you say that the whole island was 
under cultivation? — Not the whole island, but as 
much as could be cultivated was cultivated in the 
old times. 

36116. Is it the case then, that comparing those 
distant times with the present, the land has gone 
largely from tillage into grass? — That is the case, 
largely. 

36117. Would you attribute tihat to the fact that 
tillage does not pay, or if mot, to what fact would 
you attribute it? — In the first place the population 
has, to .a considerable extent, gone away, as they could 
not cultivate so much now as they did formerly, when 
the island was densely populated, and every available 
patch of land was cultivated. In the old times they 
had many cottage industries, and were able to make 
their own clothes, and even th'e shoes that they wore on 
thear feet. At thle present time there is not a single 
industry on the island, except kelp-making, which is 
very poor. 

36118. Mr. Bryce. — Is there any migratory labour 
going away to Sootland or England ? — Not very much. 
The people are very much attached to the island, and 
very rarely leave. At the present time I don’t think 
that there are any persons leaving home. Some years 


ago some of the boys went to Scotland, to the mines, 
but at the present time their inclination is to remain 
on the island. 

36119. The limestone quarries that have been 
opened have given some work ? — Yes. 

36120. How many people do tilvey employ? — Fifteen 
or twenty. 

36121. They are only on a small scale ?— -Yes. 

36122. Are they likely to become larger? — I don’t 
think so. Some time ago they had more hands em- 
ployed. 

36123. Mr. O’Kelly. — D o the islanders pay an agri- 
cultural and technical education rate? — Yes. 

36124. Has anything been done for any of their 
interests ? — Nothing at all. 

36125. How long have they been paying the rate? — 
Since the Committee was established, I think. 

36126. Have any of the inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture come here? — No. 

36127. You are paying a rate out of which you 
get no advantage? — Yes. 

36128. Mr. Bryce. — I understand you also pay a 
sanitary rate for the mainland ? — Yes. 

36129. Yon pay for roads on the mainland? — Yes. 
We also pay a rate for the police force, though 
the people here are most peaceable, and there are no 
police here. 

36130. You pay a sanitary and a road rate for the 
mainland though you get no benefit from these thing9? 
— Yes. They pay the full rates, and there is very 
little given back. The roads here are very bad, and 
there is very little money — not more than from £45 
to £50 — expended on Rathlin in the year. 

36131. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Would not yon think that a 
district like Rathlin, which is practically isolated 
from the mainland, considering its backwardness and 
soforth should have a first claim upon a committee 
such as the Committee of Agriculture and Technical 
Education ? — Yes. 

36132. But up to the present nothing has been 
done? — Nothing. 

36133. The island might just as well not have been 
in existence so far as the committee was concerned? 
— Yes. 

36134. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I s there any 
representative from the island on the committee? — 
No. 

36135. Even if there was a representative it would 
be exceedingly difficult for him to attend the meet- 
ings ? — Yes. That is the real reason. 

36136. Does not that point to the conclusion that 
in a place such as this island some little adminis- 
tration of its own in reference to technical and agri- 
cultural work should be promoted? — Yes. 

36137. That should be done not from a centre on 
the mainland, but from some centre here, however 
subordinate? — That is quite so. 

36138. No representative of the island could be got 
frequently to attend the meetings? — He could not. 
That is the real difficulty. 

36139. Has that been brought under the notice of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction in Dublin ? — Not that I am aware of. 

36140. You think they ought to know these things? 
— I think that they should know these things. 

36141. An Irish department one would think 
ought to know them? — Yes. 

36142. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Are you aware that in some 
parts of the country, particularly the part that I 
come from, myself, the County Mayo, the local agri- 
cultural committee often appoint a sub-committee to 
deal with a certain part of the county? — I was not 
aware of that. 

36143. Following up your answers to his lordship, 
would not you think if a sub-committee from the island 
were appointed, and if they got a certain grant 
yearly from the County Council, even a small grant, 
they would be able to show results for it? — I think 
they would. The people here are most industrious 
and very willing to do their own share of the work. 
I may add that I made some inquiries as to getting 
a proper instructress over here for the girls of the 
island. I spoke to an instructress from the County 
Kerry who is quite willing to come here and give 
instruction here for one month. 

36144. Mr. Bryce. — Is she an instructress in 
domestic economy ? — No ; in sewing, embroidery, 
lettering and figuring. 
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„ _ .v . il. 36164 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou don't suffer 

r “ te The Il0,t ^ £ 

“llm" ftiS “.“wS’Sylhft! generally ^peak- °*165. Mr. Bnor-Hte. the shelter is ye, eeeld 


long here. 

36165. Mr. Bryce— Where the shelter is you c 


- 361 i 6 ' 1 th , 1I i k y0U « -tLfTre somewhat grow trees ?-Yes, between the rocks are little valleys 

mg, conditions m ^thlin island are some^at gio^ could ' have orchards. _ . 


^^fth^See^tget honey Ire. i 


J hare yon early potatoes on the island.-I cold 
looked after by til. Congested Districts Board y»th say ^ Ume befo „ the end of May !_I think 

so “® advantage?— I tjjunk go. complete so A gentleman who wrote a history of the island 

‘ „ C g ThTtTto itenSssr P sS tenie tLe ago said that Rafhlin had very fi « 

rfcfLdrhe ’only ’difficulty at present is the want ol apple trees years ago, tat at present there are ne 

prlmisi in whiei to eany on instrnotion. We have trees on island encept a lew stunted trees that 
rin VimiRA on the island to receive an instructress and you see about nere. , , , 

have Te daZ going on. A few of the people on 36169. Was this testo.y m book form or in 

island still have the old spinning wheels and paper? — In book form. 

Sis lady is of opinion that these could be brought 36170. Mr. O’KELLY.-Did not some newspaper 

into dalfyuse, and also that an industry for knit- article about Rathlm appear some ten days ago?- 

cm, Id he established. Yes, I have got a copy of that Perhaps the Com- 


ting stockings could be established. 

36149. The difficulty is the house?— Yes. 

36150. Where are the funds to come from for 


mission will be glad to hear that we have almost 
succeeded in getting a savings bank for the island. 


had a house ?— She is I do not wish to say that the people here are able to 
save money, but if the savings bank is established 


willing to come free for o£e month. save money, but it me savings name is esoapnsnea 

36151 Yon could not look forward to doing that they could put up the money for the rent until they 

continuously?— No, but some girls having been have to pay it awy m July so that there would be 

trained for one month could train the other girls. no danger of its being spent. The post office has 
36152. You think that the plan could be started agreed to establish a branch bank on the island, 
and continued if you had accommodation? — I 36171. Sir John Colomb. That will be a distinct 

i-.Viinlr so • and a number of friends would advantage ?— I think so. 

assist us after a while. This school could 36172. Speaking genei 


36172. Speaking generally, I understand you to re- 


not be used because we want to have the girls present strongly to the Commission that the first 

taught during the day, and the children are here thing that is really wanted for the substantial, beneht 

during the day. I was asked about the expenditure of the island is the provision of means of proper com- 

on roads The county expenditure on our roads munication with the mainland, and that for this pur- 
is £47 3 s'. lOd. The rate which we pay on land is pose there must be proper harbour accommodation 

2s. 3d. in the £, and on other hereditaments it is here and proper harbour accommodation on the mam- 

•3s. 8 d. laud? — Yes. 

36153. The £47 3s. lOd. is not merely for main- 36173. And I gather that you think you haw 
tenance, but also for special works ?-Yes. been practically absolutely left out m the cold, le t 

36154. That is the average expenditure over a entirely on your own resources without any help to 
period of three years?— Yes. encourage the development of small industries, or of 

36155. Mr. O’Kelly.— H ow much does the island any industries at all?— That is quite 
■contribute? — £132 Is. 8 d. I received particulars 36174. You claim on behalf of the 


behalf of the people of the 


■COnWLlUULe i 3JXOC. A3. UU.. a ibausvi ■ . *. - , 

from the secretary of the County Council. The island that there are strong and exceptional reasons 
rateable annual valuation for the land is £791 and why this island should have special help given to it? 
of other hereditaments £234 17s. The sum of * b ^ k ,s°. „ T u v .v . , ■ „ „ nn 

these is £1,025 17s. The total general district rate 36175. Mr. Bryce.— I believe that there was one 

assessed for the current year is £132 Is. 8 d., of which exception to the record of inaction, and that there 

£89 Os. 6d. is on land, and £43 Is. 2d. is on other was one bull sent by the Department?- Yes. There 

hereditaments. Of the above assessment on land was a bull sent some years ago, and he remained here 

£37 18s. 4d. is in respect of the county charges, for a few years. That was taken away by the be- 

£11 10s. 9d. is in respect of the union, and £39 partment and sold, I believe, at a loss I dont 

11s. 5d. is in respect of the district. The total thus know why. A few days ago I had a letter from 
assessed on land is £89 Os. 6d. Of the total on other tbe Agricultural Committee of the County Council 

hereditaments there is £14 13s. 7 d. in respect of saying that they had obtained another for the island. 


county charges, £7 16s. 7 d. in respect of the union, 
and £20 11s. in respect of the district. These make 
a total of £43 Is. 2d. 

36156. Mr. Bryce. — These two together make a 
total of £132 18s. ? — Yes. 


and it is now at Ballycastle waiting to be brought 
across. 

36176. What was the history of the former bull— 
was it that the people wanted to send the bull away 
some months before the Department would take it. 


36157. Mr. O’Kelly.— Y ou pay £132 for the pur- and no means were provided for taking it away, 


pose of getting back £47 ? — Yes. That 
stand it. 


the result was that the bull was damaged going 
across? — I believe that that is the case. That was 


36158. Mr. Bryce. — I suppose you get some benefit before my time on the island. 


from the assessment for the union? — We have no 
poor here who are chargeable on the union funds. 

36159. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou have got two repre- 
■sentatives ou the Rural District Council? — Yes. 


36177. They took no notice of the letter for some 
months and finally it was taken away? — Yes, and 
sold at a loss in Dublin. 

36178. Did not they want also to give you some prize 


ose that they cannot attend very chickens?— I believe they promised those 


often? — They don’t belong to the island. They be- 
long to the mainland. 


don’t know whether they were sent or not. 

36179. Because it would hardly do to represent tl 


36161. The island itself comprises the electoral Department’s neglect as absolute?— I was not refer- 

division ? Yes. ring to the Department in my remarks. I had in my 

36162. But you take two representatives from the mind the other public bodies — the County Council, t 0 

mainland, I suppose, because they can attend and the Rural District Council, and the Poor Law Board. 


islanders cannot? — That is the reason. 


36180. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ow long a 


36163. I daresay also because the representatives y OU on the island? — I am here since the 1st oi 

are pretty well fitted for the work?— Yes, bnt very March. One of my brothers was stationed here for 

little has been done by any of these public bodies for two years. I was frequently here on vacation, and 
Rathlin, either by the Poor Law Board, the County knew something about the people. 

Council, or the District Council. It would be very . , Unities 

advisable if lectures could be delivered on the rearing , f 18L Sir JoH1 ? Colomb.-You had opportunity 

and feeding nf live stnnk. nmdtrv-Wnimr. the beforS y° u came here of understanding the require- 


might. be pursued here to advantage. The climate Sir John Colomb. — We are extremely obliged t° 
here is fairly equable on account of the Gulf Stream, you for the interesting information which you have 
end fairly well suited for fruit culture. - given us. 
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Mr. John Bybnb examined. 


36183. Sir John Colomb. — You are Lloyd’s 

agent in Ballycastle? — Yes; I am also a farmer ; 

I have resided for more than thirty years in Bally- 
■castle. I have been in Rathlin Island repeatedly and 
know all the people on it. Rathlin is about six 
miles long, and over three-quarters wide on an aver 
age. The population at the last census was 368. It con- 
sists of twenty-two townlands, and constitutes one 
electoral division in the Ballycastle Rural District. 
It contains 3,396 acres 3 roods and 38 perches, of 
which 60 acres are under water. The valuation is £1,025 
17s. of which £791 are on land, and £234 17s. on 
other hereditaments. There are 667 acres, 1 rood 
and 34 perches, a little over one-sixth the whole island, 
in the landlord’s hands, and let temporarily. In 
that 667 acres I include a farm on the west end of 
the island, which I understood was let temporarily, 
but the man who occupies it tells me He has gone 
into the Land Court. There are over 200 acras in 
that farm, and if that is held to be a tenancy the 
amount on the landlord’s hands will be reduced ac- 
cordingly. 

36184. If that comes off there will be over 460 in 
the landlord’s hands? — Yes. The land is let tem- 
porarily since 1881. 

36185. On the eleven months’ system ? — Not exactly 
that, but the tenants are not judicial tenants. 

36186. If they are not eleven months’ holders how 
can that be? — Holders not existing before 1881 can- 
not be judicial except by special agreement. 

36187. If the landlord wanted to disturb a future 
tenant he has got to pay him seven years’ compensation 
as settled by the court and for improvements ; so you 
cannot say that it is in the landlord’s hands ? — I 
understood it was land that might be fairly considered 
to be in the landlord's hands, though, as I had not 
access to the documents, I could not claim to be accu- 
rate on that point. 

36188. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you under- 
stand that the 460 acres might be recovered by the 
landlord without compensation ? — I do. The land- 
lord pays the rates and taxes on it. 

36189. Sir John has put it to you quite accurately 
that if there are future tenants there should be com- 
pensation paid on the tenants going out? — But the 
landlord would not be likely to pay rates for future 
tenants. 

36190. Sir John Colomb.— He would not. There- 
fore, it looks as if it was in the landlord’s hands, 
although the same man oontinues always in occupa- 
tion, and that it is under the eleven months’ system ? 
— The landlord does not pay the rates on the farm 
■of 200 acres, as I understand it. The altitude varies 
from sea level to 450 feet. It is distant at its nearest 
point from Ballycastle five miles, Eairhead, three, 
and Cantyre, fourteen. The coast-line is very bold, 
almost all around, the rocks at some places rising 
almost perpendicularly out of the sea. The climate is 
mild and equable owing to the Gulf Stream. Heavy 
frost is rarely experienced, and snow never lies long 
on it. It suffers, however, very much from storms, 
particularly at harvest time, when, if a storm centre 
(and it is pretty much in the line of them) happens to 
pass over it, the stooks are caught up in the whirl- 
wind and carried out to sea. 

36191. Do you find, as we find in the South of Ire- 
land, that the month of August is generally a wet 
month, and that it is in harvest-time you get storms 
■of rain? — Yes; very frequently. There have been 
very bad harvests here of late years. 

36192. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose that 
these storms would be very injurious to the grain 
crop? — Yes. It is particularly dangerous when the 

com is in stodk. The people are occupied in agricul- 
ture, fishing, and kelp-making. They are very 
hardy, industrious, and most peaceable. Therte are 
no police or coastguards on the island, nor are they 
required except in cases of shipwreck. The roads are 
good, but in some places tlte gradient is so steep that 
horses can only draw about one-third of what they 
can do on level ground. 1 

36193. Sir John Colomb.— Are the roads mainly 
•contract roads on the island? — They are all contract 
roads. 

36194. Were these roads with the very steep cuttings 
made by the county ?— I oould hot go back to that. 


36195. But they ate all on the county, and presented 
for? — Yes. They ate all presented for. There are 
but few trees, though at one time the island is said 
to have been heavily wooded. The trees, I suppose, 
were all cut down for firewood. 

36196. Mr. Beyce. — Is there any trace of tree 
stumps in the bog ? — No ; but I see that, according to 
the work of the Rev. George Hill, a historian of 
local repute, Rathlin was heavily wooded at one time. 

36197. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ould it be to 
subdue ttie natives that the wood was cut down? — I 
don’t think so. Fuel is exceedingly scarce, and in 
their stress the poor people are forced to burn sods 
and “baughrans” or dried oowdung. These give off 
large volumes of smoke which makes its way out, as 
much by the doors and windows as by the chimneys. 
The dwelldnghouses are small, and overcrowded, and 
in many cases, built of dry stone and plastered with 
mud. The windows and doors are small and low, sun- 
light is shut out, and no attention whatever is paid 
to the necessity of ventilation. They are mostly 
thatched with reeds from the half-dried lakes that are 
so numerous on the island. The out-o£P.ces are very 
bad, and the sanitary condition of the premises leaves 
much to be desired. The people are too poor to im- 
prove them. Under these conditions it is surprising 
to see the inhabitants so well-grown and healthy. 
They, however, and many generations of those who 
went before them, exist on the principle of the survival 
of tlie fittest, the delicate ones of them dying off young. 

36198. Mr. O’Kelly. — Have you any knowledge of 
the working of Parish Committees under the direction 
of the Congested Districts Board in other parts of 
the country? — I have not. 

36199. Very good results indeed come from the work- 
ing of such Committees in the congested areas. Sani- 
tation Haas been improved, and in many cases the over- 
ci-owding of houses has been remedied. Do you think 
that a Parish Committee on the island here would 
be able to effect a considerable improvement in remedy- 
ing the defects to which I refer? — Undoubtedly, if 
it had the resources of the Congested Districts Board 
or some such body at its back. 

36200. Sir John Colomb. — Do they keep the cattle 
in the dwellinghouses here? — In some cases they do, 
they are forced to do it. 

36201. Mr. O’Kelly. — Would I be right in saying 
that “the majority of the people on the island keep 
the stock in their houses? — No. The majority do not. 
I would say tha-t only a very small proportion of tfiem 
do. They know it is wrong. The people are not at 
•all ignorant naturally. If they got an opportunity- 
many of them would be clever. There are very smart 
men on the island, but poverty prevents them from 
bringing about better conditions than those existing. 

36202. Mr. Beyce. — There are lots of stones all 
about, and it should not be very difficult to use local 
labour in the winter, making byres for the cows? — 
You would need roofing. They can barely grow suffi- 
cient straw to fodder the cattle in winter, and they 
have recourse to the reeds in the half-dried lakes for 
thatch. It is the only way they have of covering the 
houses that they live in. 

36203. Is there any encouragement given by the 
County Committee to the islanders to improve their 
houses through a prize scheme ?— No. You would have 
to have the standard very low, so that any of them 
might come within the four corners of a prize scheme. 

36204. Is there any such scheme at work on the 
mainland? — Yes, for holders of small allotments of 
lands and cottages. 

36205. You consider that the condition of the island 
is not sufficiently advanced to enable them to avail of 
a prize scheme ? — It could not apply at all with any 
hope of success, the houses are so very bad and the 
people so poor. They can, and do endure hardships 
ana privations that would wipe out a more .tenderly- 
reared race at once. Their lot at present is a sad 
one. They have been drifting from bad to worse. 
Without money and without credit the outlook is 
dismal indeed. The eyes of the young men and 
women are looking to foreign lands. 

36206. Sir John Coi.omb. — Father M'Gowan told 
us that there was not any inclination on the part of 
the young people to go away? — He meant that they 
were not inclined to migrate, bull they do go away. 
They must go because they cannot live on the land. 
They do go. 


May 22 , 1907 . 
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„ ..v.iw+mn to it is now?— I heard old Rathlin men say that the 
36207. Mr. O’Kelly.— They have no objection to had more money in theb 

going 3,000 or 4,000 ».fc> 2 36219. Do jou so, that the larger populate,, 

Rathlin, but they have an objection to ^ Famine, was better off than the present popu. 

ZZ&S&tti&Si £TdSLSS jjW-Yes. The, hod »ore ™lth in their „i 

-s jse 

be migration. , ... T»ai x 0 f shoes on the island ?— I did not. 

36208. Most Rev. Dr. 0 Donnell. I t , 36221. Mr. Bryce. — Is it not quite possible that the 

the drift of Father M'Gowam s statement wi reg people have better houses and so forth than then?— T 
to migration was that the young people ai 6 do nob think that there has been much improvement, 
to Sootland for labour ? — Not the same^as^in^the W 36222. In the West of Ireland there is a great dif- 


xo owciaaiLL AA.1 , .. -- OOeSSa. in une YY est oi lreiumi uuere is a great dlf- 

of Ireland, but they leave the place altog . ference. In the great majority of the poor parts of 

36209. Sir John Colomb.— Assuming that toe Batty- Irelajld the cattle did live in the houses, and now they 

castle coal mines develop into a big thing, i PP don’t- the general standard of life has been raised, and 

in the natural course you would expect toat toere gj^^gb the people have not got more money, they am 

would be migration from here over there . 1 are actua jjy spending more in their life than they did in 

would be, because the people axe very willing to w former days. That applies to other parts of Ireland, 

wherever they can get work, they aro notl ao p s . it your impression that tliat is the case here?— Tie. 

lazy people. Clergymen and_ others are mcouragi g le callnot i m p roV e here for money is very scarce, 

them to hold on as they axe for a little longer , that 35223. But it is possible that they may spend what 

the future will be better than the past. It is money they have in an improved standard of life; 

hoped such a change will shortly be brought abou don’t you think that is the case ? — I don’t quite com- 

the affairs of the country .as will enable *<>se who ^ what you meaxl . 

labour to receive as much for their toil as they couto 35224. Most Rev _ Dr _ O’Donnell.— W hether it » 

get- in our cities or m forrngn lands. ouch an improvement or not there is greater expenditure 

and such a change alone will stop the tide of flesh and in curred now ? _ Ye s. The people wear better clothes 
blood flowing from our agricultural districts. d are better fed 

36210. Mr. O’KELLY.-Wliat change have you 36225> Don . t ^hey drink more tea ? — Yes. 

in your minds eye?— If I went mto all toe 36226. There is greater expenditure on tea ; whether 

changes that I would like I could talk as . , . desirable exDenditure or not is a different nuat- 


t I would like I Otold talk it is a desirable expenditure or not is a different ques- 

Commission would _ sit, bu It is questionable also whether all the expend! 

addions I look forward to m Ratfiilm axe Qn b 0Q t s i s a desirable thing. I don’t say that 


the better conditions I look forward to in Ratflilin axe ^ on boo) J is a desirable thing. I don’t say that 
hetter accommodation for their boats, assistance in - g qnegtiojxabie in the sense that the expenditure 
providing boats and fishing gear money at a low rate on ^ ^ questiona . ble . Probably tfhere is more spent 

of interest to improve the dwellinghouses and farm on tobaooo ^ over Irelalld than there used to be in 

offices, and assistance to fence the farms. And then days? _ 0 f C0U rse. 

there remains) proper harbour accommodation at Bally- 362 27. Haye you any idea whether before the 
castle, so that the fish, when caught, may be taken to f am ine a much larger population on the island was 
market. , , , , . , , . engaged in fishing than now? — The last time Mi, 

36211. You refer to changes to be brought about in B ** was Qn the island he was told by an old man 

the affairs of the island and not of the county?— I ^ he ti lxee smac ks lying in Ushet Harbour, 

.Lvn’-f Ltia™ lrn f it. vmi-ilrl fl.nnl-c' all over. ° 


36212. Sir John Colomb. — W hen you 1 


change necessary to stop the tide of flesh and blood island. ?— Yes. 


36228. Sir John Colomb. — L ocally owned c 


flowing from our agricultural districts, persumably 


o 5, . . , ooaaw. Mr. Bryce. — I don’t think there is any 

y<m ere a™ that Hus « not a .problem pradiar to d w ttat ^ ishi industl y wa , hettei ia 
Ireland, and that em an the Cotaies and an lew . „ d ^ “ b oa ts were better 1-The be.k 

countries the great difficulty as to prevent the people ^ y muc}l lareer 

profits that they make to pay higher ^agM than the fnoilLea were improv^l5h»t is 4, 

farmer can afiord, and the tendency of modern days Srst and —at reonirement. 

“ to =9“Y .«>*»' *• •*«*- •*„*»* “ d 36231. Mr. BnSn.-Talkine abont tea. what wt, 


women in oities and starve the intellect in tb 
try, .and that attracts them to city life. 

36213. You do recognise that it is really 


36231. Mr. Bryce. — T alking about tea, what price 
do they pay for their tea on the island? — It varia. 
About 2s. a pound is the average. 

36232. Do they drink much whiskey ? — I think they 


bljem that is facing the whole world-America, the muon wmsrey (-1 urn^ vu . 

Continent, and .U countries ?-It i, (auin 8 ns rep, would if theygot a chance. I .bel.evo it u a qu»fi» 
mucb ’ s J of money. They are not all teetotallers. 


36214. We feel it very much in Ireland. Therefore, 
what could be done properly and legitimately should 


36233. Sir John Colomb. — H ow many public-houses 
are there on the island? — Only one. 

36234. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W e have it that 


be done to encourage people to keep out of the towns most ue J' J;r ' U -UONNELL.-wenave " 

and stay in the counti7?-Yes. Educate them well P° llce a . Te + . not requisitioned to keepthe peace ?- 

there, and give them an opportunity of making their r 1 r 1 f r ? s ^.* 1T1 ® S ln 1 , r .. 

livelihood on the land .a pliable one. lui “ans Wood shed m anger. They may talk « 

, much as they like, but they never stake. 

36215. Mr. O Kelly.— T he exodus from the country 36235. They require some little amusement, but 
districts m England is different from the exodus from they don’t carry it -too far ; they don’t come to blows?' 
Ireland an this sense, that it is an exodus to towns where They do not. 

they get remunerative employment, but the exodus in 36236. Mr. O’Kelly. They are an exception to 

Ireland is not into Irish towns bnt into foreign lands, the ordinary rule among Irishmen ?— They have cod 
because on all probability they would make as much in beads. They have more sense in that way than 
agricultural districts m Ireland as in the towns in people in the West have 

Ireland ?— In North Antrim a great many people 36237. Most Rev. Dr.‘ O’Donnell.— I f you had- 
gravitate to Belfast and Glasgow. large fishing boats could they be anchored with safety 

36216. Belfast is about the one city to which your in any of the existing harbours ? — If there was a. 
observations apply, but take the county generally, and large boat belonging to the island at the present time, 
I suggest that the problem is different from what it is nearest anchorage at which it could lie in safety 


36237. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I f you had- 
large fishing boats could they be anchored with safety 


in England ? — I was not aware of that. would be Lame or Portrush. 

36217. Moat Hew. Di. OTJmrani.-Yobr piopafi- .a 3625 , 8 ' Sit Jom OoLom.— Wieis did ttaj ' k»f 
tion aeoma to be, ttat wiUi a reasonable eapmdite n , ST'tJT 1 ? th “ t <h8 r asei *° ll * Te *” “ 
tbe condition of the people conld be improved so as a „ 

to enable the island to support in comfort •& much 36239. That harbour is not available now? It 
bigger population ?— Yes. The present population is w „ --mis l 

a nucleus round which can be built up a larger popu- v 36240 - ^ Bryce. — I* is blocked up by stones 
lation on the island. . 


sg , popuiaraon ‘—res. The present population is « 0 ym ww n 

nucleus round which can be built up a larger popu- 36240 - Mt - Bryce.— I* is blocked up by stones 

•tion on the island. Y< * , _ . . . 

Wfiom XT,, ttt v . 36241 - ® 1T J 0HN Colokb. — Y our opinion is, tow* 

evidence have you that mg the people, and knowing the circumstances of the 
the condition of the islanders long ago was better than place, that if there was harbour accommodation there 
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would l>e an effort to have bigger boats ? — Un- 
doubtedly. It is the great desire among the people 
to have larger boats. It is a very dangerous 
•channel to cross. No later than two days ago a man 
who bought some cattle in the island was crossing 
•over with them. There was a pretty stiff breeze, and 
the boat was lying down until the water was nearly 
six inches over the lee gunwale. There were three 
heifers on the boat. One got knocked down by the 
■other two and had to be trailed under a beam back 
to her place while the boat was under weigh in a 
heavy sea. 

36242. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The gist of 
jour evidence seems to be this, that for the adequate 
development of the fisheries you would require har- 
bour accommodation on the island so that boats of 
considerable tonnage might be anchored here with 
safety ? — Yes. 

36243. That is the first thing? — Yes. 

36244. Then you would require some landing 
facilities on the mainland to enable the fish to be 
sent to market? — Unless there are landing facilities 
and safe anchorage accommodation at Ballycastle 
there is no use in giving them at Rathlin. The 
holdings on the island may be classified as follows: — 
House and garden only, 14 ; £5 valuation and under, 
7 ; £8 valuation and under, 14 ; £10 valuation and 
under, 10 ; £15 valuation and under, 19 ; £20 valua- 
tion and under, 6 ; £25 valuation and under £50, 5 ; 
•Over £50, 1. Contrasted with the valuation of land 
in other places, I consider that on the island very 
high. It looks us if inconvenience of access was left 
out of consideration altogether. 

36245. Sir John Colomb. — You speak as a farmer 
knowing the land, and comparing it with a similar 
area of land on the mainland. You say that it is 
really much the same, and that no allowance was 
made in the valuation for want of access? — Yes. I 
believe that is the basis on which the valuation must 
have been made. Even when the rent was at its 
highest point it never approached £1,000 a year, and 
the valuation is £1,025. Before the Land Act of 
1881 rents on the mainland were usually above the 
valuation. 

36246. We may take it from you that if there was 
a new valuation here there would be a fall in the 
valuation of Rathlin as compared with tire main- 
land ? — Undoubtedly. 

36247. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any 
idea why Rathlin was so highly valued? — It was 
•one of the last places valued, and as they came on 
here the prices were increasing. 

36248. Would you be able to trace the year in 
■which Griffith’s valuators were on the island? If 
they were here at a time when the islanders were 
disposing of their products to advantage it might 
have influenced their judgment? — Yes. Nearly over 
the whole island the land is held in rundale. In 
some cases one partner holds the inside grazing one 
year, and another partner has it the next. 

36249. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean to say it 
alternates? — Yes, and rotates where there are more 
than two. 

36250. When the Land Court heard these cases did 
this point come up ? — The holdings are not inspected 
yet. There was a good deal of difficulty in the 
Land Courts because the boundaries are not defined, 
•even on the 25-inoh map. They are put down as in 
rundale and grouped together. When Mr. Robinson, 
the Sub-Commissioner, comes over he will have to 
define them himself, or the Ordnance Survey Office 
will Lave to send down .a man to define them. 

36251. Assuming that there is a question of pur- 
chasing either directly from the landlord, ox by any 
other mode, do you, or do you not, consider that the 
rundale is a disastrous system, and that no per- 
manent arrangement should be made which would 
perpetuate it? — That is my opinion, certainly. I 
am about to deal with that. In one or two townlands 
one ridge belongs to one man and the next one to 
another. 

36252. Yet the people don’t quarrel? — No. 

36253. Then they are very superior in that 
particular to people in a great many other 
places in Ireland ? — 'Fanning could not (pos- 
sibly be carried on successfully under -these 
conditions, and one of the first steps that should be 
taken to improve the place should be the re-adjust- 
ment of the boundaries, leaving every man a farm 
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to himself. The methods of cultivation followed are 
not good. Rotation of crops is unknown. Artificial 
manures or feeding stuffs are rarely, if ever, used. 
Artificial grasses are seldom sown, the sweepings of 
hay lofts being mostly relied on. As may be ex- 
pected from such a procedure, weeds, not alone the 
indigenous ones, but also those imported infest the 
land, and the grass sward is very light and of the 
very worst quality. There is one weed — darnel rye- 
grass — (lolium temulentum) the seeds of which are 
narcotic. It grows in great abundance and cannot 
be separated from oats and barley by the crude 
method followed here in cleaning grain, and it is 
ground up with them into meal and used as food. 
Agricultural machinery cannot be used owing to the 
small size of the plots capable of cultivation and the 
prevalence of stones on the surface. 

36254. 19 there a doctor on the island ? — No, 

36255. And no dispensary ? — No. It forms part of 
the dispensary district of Ballycastle, and the dis- 
pensary medical officer from Ballycastle attends here 
when required. 

36256. In bad weather, when men or women get 
sick, how do they manage ? — They have to wait until 
the weather is good. 

36257. Mr. O’ELelly. — Meantime the sick person 
may die? — They hold on as long as they can. In 
some cases if the stones were removed the land would 
be left barren. 

36258. Mr. Bryce. — That is to say the soil would 
he washed off? — Not exactly that. It is rather due 
to the fact that these stones throw off a coating every 
year which contains valuable ingredients for crops. 
If the land was deprived of these ingredients by the 
•removal of the stones it would be barren, it is so ex- 
ceedingly poor in itself. At the bay, the soil is com- 
posed of shingly limestone that throws off a coat of 
carbonate of lime with a little phosphorus every year 
and gives fair crops. It is unfortunately full of the 
seeds of charlock, and spraying with sulphate of 
copper is never tried on it or on potatoes. Green 
crops are little grown, and stolen crops are un- 
known. As very little hay, and only a small 
quantity of oats, is grown, the fodder for cattle and 
horses during the winter is very scarce. The growth 
they make in summer is checked by the hardships of 
winter, and they are late in arriving at maturity. 
During the summer they have to be herded on the 
hillocks and knolls among the cultivated plots dur- 
ing the day, and kept in walled-in enclosures, called 
locally fanks, at night Needless to say the practice 
is destructive to wool, and is most injurious to cattle. 
Dairy management is not understood. Milk is 
usually kept in the dwelling-houses, and little benefit 
is derived from the milch cows, which on the main- 
land are the mainstay of farmers. Poultry farming 
too is neglected, though the place is admirably suited 
to it. In the time of the late Mr. Robert Gage, a 
late resident owner of the island, the cattle were 
much better than they are now. He kept good 
cattle, horses and pigs for breeding purposes, and let 
the tenants have the use of them free or at a nominal 
charge. Since he died no bulls were imported, and 
in-and-in breeding has been followed, attended by all 
the evil consequences resulting from the practice 
where indiscriminately carried on, leaving the 
progeny easy victims to tuberculosis. A few years 
ago through the action of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of .the County Council the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction lent a bull 
for a couple of years that was of great service. The 
last one was, unfortunately, left too long on the 
island, he lost condition, and was sold at a small 
figure in Dublin after ho was returned. Since that 
they did not send another. 

36258a.. Sir John Colomb. — Can you give me the 
date when that bull was returned? — November, 1905. 
The late Chief ‘Secretary, however, was around here 
with Mr. Glendenning last autumn, and his attention 
was drawn to the matter with the result that one is 
to be sent this year, and it is to be hoped the island- 
men will not be again made the scapegoat of, if some 
of the officers of the Department neglect to discharge 
their duty. 

36259. That seems to throw discredit on the De- 
partment. Can you tell us shortly what was the 
neglect of their duty? — The Agricultural Committee 
of the county of which I am a. member pressed on 
the Department the necessity of doing something. 
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in Rathlin in which the Committee was most sheep, horses, and grain are all sold in it and the- 

•wf.’.'P-x, -a- " rt ysrs •JTS.’Si 

harbour on the mainland within easy reach of the 


the exceptional circumstances under which the far- 
mers live here. They approached the Department of 
Agriculture and suggested that a bull should be lent 
to the islanders. The Department were told that the 
bull should not come earlier than the month of June 
and should 'be taken off not later than the end of 


island is at Rallintoy, and it, too, is very dangerous 
in certain winds. All parties sincerely wish some- 
thing may be done, and done very shortly, to improve 
Ballycastle Harbour. If it were fit to receive the 
boats that can be kept at Usshet, after it is repaired, 
which one was sent it large quantities of fish that are now allowed to pass 


September. The first year in which one was sent it large quantities ot nsn tnat aie now auowea to pass 
w •etamed towards the end of September in toij the island untouched wonld be captured. At pian* 


good condition. 'Mr. Gordon of the Department of 
Agriculture oame here and saw the bull on grass, and 
said that he oonld not be better in Dublin than here. 
They were at the time buying bulls all over the 
country. The Department was not very well or- 
ganised to meet all this business, and I really think 
mat they forgot that there was a bull on the island, 
and instead of sending for it at the end of Septem- 
ber they left .it here exposed on the hills, 
and it went back in bad condition. I ac- 
tually met the man who kept the bull in Ballycastle 
one day, and he asked me what were they going to 
do with the bull. I asked was it not gone back to 
Dublin, and he said no. I immediately telegraphed 


there is no inducement to fish. There is no curing 
establishment on the island, though it is essential 
there should be one. When large slioals do come to 
the Channel, if it is at all rough, they cannot be 
brought to market, and they go to loss when brought 
ashore here in large quantities. There is just one 
other matter I wish to draw attention to, and it is 
the want of some educational system to teach children 
subjects that would be beneficial to them in that call- 
ing in life they were likely to follow ; such as the 
names and habits of fish found around the island; 
the names and peculiarities of plants on shore and 
in the sea ; the names and descriptions of the rocks 
of the neighbourhood and the soils formed from them ; 


to the’ .authorities, and he was sent for. The the curing of fish ; handicraft ; breeding and manage- 


Department punished the islanders for that by 
not sending another bull. A considerable num- 
ber of horses are bred, but no benefit what- 
ever is received from the Horse-Breeding Scheme 
of the Department, although a halfpenny in the pound 
is levied for Agricultural and Technical Instruction. 


ment of stock, and the great benefit to be derived 
from co-operation. I would like to add that the 
island labours under a great grievance in being forced 
to contribute to the upkeep of the main roads of the 
County Antrim. Though the majority of the Dis- 
trict Councils of the county passed a resolution 


fv 


When horses and cattle are reared and grain is ready against anv system of main roads, and the County 


for sale the difficulty is to get all to market. The 
horses, owing to the small size of the boats in use, 
are thrown on the rough stones on the boat-slip, and 
tied, and dragged into the boat, where they often 
have to remain for three hours, during a slow passage. 
Sometimes their backs are injured, sometimes their 
loins, and the pasterns are always inflamed from 


Council did the same, the Local Government 
Board stepped in and said, “ You must have main 
roads,” and included Rathlin within the district 
that should contribute. They have another great 
grievance in being called on to pay for the sanitary 
expenses of the dispensary district of Ballycastle. 
They receive no benefit whatever from the gravitation 


the hard ropes knotted around them, the inflammation water supplies provided for villages and towns on 
sometimes subsiding, leaving no mark, but often a the mainland. It is most unfair for them to be called 
permanent thickening takes place to the great injury on to pay that expense. If you would permit me I 
of the animal and loss' to the owner. For some years would like to refer to another matter that I consider 
past there .are some horses on the island so large great importance, that is, the mining industry of 
they cannot be got over though the owners have been Ballycastle, which would strengthen our claim on the 
most anxious to dispose of them. A similar state of Government to do something for the harbour. You 


things exists as regards springing cows. They can- 
not he safely taken over when near the calving, 
though it is then they are in the most saleable con- 
dition. Young cattle are taken standing. Occasion- 
ally one jumps overboard and has to be lifted in 


are all aware that some of the oldest mines in the 
United Kingdom are along the shore here. For a 
long time they were worked, and they gave a great 
amount of employment, but of late years they have 
not been much worked. We have a great grievance 


again, and sometimes one becomes deranged from fear against the Geological Department for sending % m 
and has to be thrown out and towed awhile, and then P? rt &> the Government, which was published by the 
taken in again. After such treatment they are not House of Commons, that the Ballyoastle coal was 
in the best condition for sale, and have to be parted worked out. A stranger, Mr. Braude, came here and 
with at a loss. .Grain hardly ever reaches the port prospected and felt satisfied that there were coal de- 
without damage from sea water, and must be sold at posits. He made borings and found coal. He sunk 
a low figure. To remedy that state of affairs the first a shaft, and succeeded in getting coal, which is now 
thing to be done is to improve the boat ports around being worked. Very expensive machinery is also 
the island and at Ballycastle. After the visit of the being erected for brick- making. A very valuable bed 
Chief Secretary the Government offered £1,000, as °f silica-fireclay has been discovered by which glazed" 
was understood here, to clear out Ushet Harbour and earthenware can be made, and I believe that the same 
improve the one at ‘Church Bay. The County Council class of raw material does not exist elsewhere in the 
supplemented it by £300, and all here were under the United Kingdom. 

ST-Sw 2™ f 1 ! 30 ? was *° be 9 P ent > but ** a P- 36261. Sir John Colomb.— I think that the Com- 
P Tcpm 7 -rr 9tobe nsed- missioners are fully alive to the importance of this 

^ o’ 1 gO0d au th° n ty? matter, and quite understand your object in bringing 

Til . Jlna * * the County Surveyor. How the it forward. J J 


other £400 got lopped off is not known here, 
would have been all needed to have done even a little 
at all the ports used. .Even the £900 seems slow 
m coming forward. It has got entangled in red tape 
somewhere. I believe it is not at the County Coun- 
cil. If anything is to be done this year it is time 
a commencement was made. It is very disappointing 
that nothing is about being done or even promised 


36262. Mr. 0’ Kelly. — How many fishing stations 
are there around here ?— Ballycastle and Ballintoy. 

36263. What are the pier facilities for landing fish 
in these two stations ? — In both places the landing 
facilities are very bad. 

36264. Have you many fishermen in Ballycastle 
station? — Very few. Not more than half a £ 


to be done at Ballycastle. Several very narrow When I came to Ballycastle thirty years ago there 
escapes from drowning occurred there during the wer ® & great many families that lived by fishing, but 
winter. Many Rathlin boats were injured and some when the harbour got into bad repair they could not 
destroyed altogether in trying to enter the port. It 1186 "the boats they had been in the habit of using. 
5 s dangerous now than ever it was, and there The harbour is much worse now than then. They 
is little use m providing accommodation for deep-sea gave up fishing when there was more steady employ - 
fashing boats at Rathlin if they cannot get into their ment available in the building operations that took 
market place with their catch. place. 

itf2° 5 iS 5 aB m '“ “« home. »t Mb- 

wL ® , Ballycastle has always toy ?— ‘There was a comDanv worked the limestone 

a«. th.fLde . goXLXJ buTit Tot flSU 

not locally re- with sand in a storm. The harbour is private pro- 
perty. 


demand for fish there, and what i„ „„„ Juvouy 
quired can be sent to other places by rail. The cattle" 
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36266. How many fishermen are there at Ballin- 
-fcoy? — I don’t know. The hay there is very good for 
fishing. There are a good many flat fish and had- 
dock. 

36267. I understand that the pier there needs to be 
improved ? — Yes ; for the convenience of the fishermen 
•there. 

36268. How many boats .are there ; would there be 
thirteen? — There might be about ten. I cannot say 
accurately. 

36269. Where are the fish sold ?— They are sold in 
Ballycastle mostly. Some go to Port rush and some to 
Belfast. 

36270. If you were asked to say which of the two 
harbours had a prior claim to any expenditure that 
might be made, which would come first in your view ? 
— Ballycastle. 

36271. Why? — 'Because it is the harbour for Rath- 
lin. 

36272. How many fishermen are engaged in Rath- 
lin ? — 'Every man on the island is interested in fish- 
ing. 


36273. How many miles is it from Rathlin to Bal- jo ]j)07, 
lintoy? — It is nine miles from the west end. — * 

36274. And from Ballycastle ? — It is about the same Mr. John 
distance from the west end, hut at Ballycastle there Byrne.- 
is the demand for 'fish, and what they catch at Ballin- 
toy they have to bring to Ballycastle to sell, and a 
good harbour at Ballycastle would enable the Bal lin- 
toy fishermen to sail up and sell their fish in the har- 
bour from their boats. The distance is only six 
miles. 

36275. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — .What would be 
your idea of the means by which milk and butter 
might be so treated as to give the best returns to the 
purchasers ? — I notice that in Belgium they have 
small creameries, and I don’t see why a small 
creamery should not be established here. In the 
sammer, when they would be getting the largest re- 
turn from the cattle, the cream could be taken over 
in casks to the mainland .and sent to the creamery 
at Armoy mil way station. That could be done re- 
gularly dn the summer time. There used to be a very 
good class of milking cows on the island. 


Rev. F. Laverty examined. 


36276. Sir John Colomb. — You are, at present, 
parish priest of Portglenone, but you were here for 
a considerable time many years ago? — Yes. I came 
in 1883— twenty-four years ago — and I left in 1887. 
I can generally endorse what Mr. Byrne has said 
with regard to the state of the island. What I wish 
to emphasise is this : in my opinion the state of the 
island is steadily getting worse. That arises from this 
cause. When I came here first, Mr. Gage was the 
landlord. He took an interest in the island. It was 
his interest to do so. He knew the people indivi- 
dually. He was the head of the island. He pro- 
vided proper cattle for the islanders. There was a 
good breed of cattle here at that time. They had 
good boats. He gave facilities with regard to build- 
ing and things of that kind. He had a limekiln. 
All these things are gone away. What the island 
wants now is organisation more than anything else. 
You have a crowd of people on the island, but no 
•organisation and no co-operation among them. They 
sire simply units. If the Congested Districts Board 
could organise them with regard to the cultivation of 
the land, the fishing and cottage industries, I think 
that that would meet the requirements of the case. 

36277. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You think that 
instruction would be necessary ? — There is no question 
about it, because the people have received no instruc- 
tion. On the mainland you have got agricultural 
societies and cottage industries. You have got prizes 
for neatly-kept cottages, and so on, but there is no 
such thing here. You have a crowd of people without 
a head. 

36278. You seem to indicate that it would be neces- 
sary to plant an instructor here for a considerable 
time ? — Yes ; if there was a person who would take 
generul charge of the island and cultivate the things 
that exist on the island, before they would advance to 
anything that would be very new, if the Agricultural 
Department would supply them with a good breed of 
cattle, and if the fishing industry were taken up the 
same as in Donegal and other places and the people 
got facilities for obtaining boats, fishing tackle, and 
all the rest of it, I think it would improve the island 
immensely. 

36279. You think that by means of a practical in- 
structor an advance would be made in agricultural 
industries and fishing, and then the people might be 
got to co-operate and form some local organisation to 
keep up these industries? — Yes ; I would go in for 
co-operation among the people, but you nrusc have 
someone to direct them in that, as they have no idea 
of ifi 

36280. Sir John Colohb. — This was done in your 
time by iMr. Gage, the landlord ? — (Largely. Mr. 

G>age, unfortunately for the island, died, and his 
successor did not reside on the island. 

36231. Did Mr. Gage reside on the island? — He did. 
He died about 1891. 

36282. That beneficial influence having ceased you 
v/ant now to give the people the best chance, some per- 
son with authority and knowledge for sympathetic 
■dealing with the organisation of the island to enable 


them to help themselves? — That is my idea, if you 
want to improve the island. 

36283. Assuming that the holdings pass into the 
possession of the individual tenants, the fact will 
not ) ©move the necessity for the course which you 
suggest?— It will not. 

36284. Do you or do you not think it will increase 
it rather? — As far as changing the proprietor- 
ship of the holdings is concerned it is no practical 
remedy by itself. If the island is going to be im- 
proved there must be someone to organise them. 

36285. In fact you want authority that is sympa- 
thetic and benevolent to take the place of what for- 
merly existed in the shape of the landlord ?— Yes. 
Ttke the case of my present parish. I am parish 
priest ; I am always there ; I can organise things and 
carry them on ; but here you have the priest changed 
every year, and I presume it is the same as regards 
the Protestant clergyman here He has no fixity of 
tenure. It stands to common sense that a priest 
coming here every twelve months or a Protestant 
clergyman coming for a short time has not got the 
same power or interest to organise the people into 
practical shape. What they want is organisation. 
I endorse nearly everything that Mr. By me has said 
with regard to the size of the holdings and the agri- 
culture of the island. Tho only manure they have 
here is the seaweed that comes from the beach. There 
used to be a limekiln in Mr. Gage’s time and the 
people could get lime, but there is no such thing now. 
they have got to take it from the mainland. 

36286. Is the limestone worked out ? — No ; but there 
,S «o]L m V kiln ,- There is no fuel on the island. 

? 62 ° 7 -, ; i n M .?- Cage’s lime he kept the limekiln 
gong? Yes. I got one kiln of lime burned there 
myself. I built a house on the island. I had to 
bring everything from the mainland except the stones 
and the lime that I got burned by Mr. Gage. 

36288. Did he sell the lime to the people ? — I presume 
he did. He brought a cargo of coal ©very year to the 
island and kept it there, and the poor people could 
go in any time they wished and get a cwt. of coal. 
There is no such thing now. There is a necessity for 
some central authority to dispense these things to 
the poor people who cannot go and buy five or six 
tons of coal in the summer time, and if the Congested 
Districts Board is going to do anything to remedy 
the condition of the people this dispensing authority 
must be resident on the island. In my time here 
there were a number of people who were employed as 
sailors. There were three or four small vessels— 
wooden vessels— belonging to people on the island, and 
boys, naturally when they came to a certain age 
were employed on these vessels as sailors. These 
small vessels have been swept off the coast of Antrim 
altogether, and you have nothing but steam vessels 
now. That is one great source of employment gone 
from the island. The people cannot afford to get 
trades. They cannot send their children away to 
England, Scotland or Belfast to get trades. They are 
•utterly helpless for want of instruction. If the're.is 
any place in the world -where we should have practical 
instruction it should be here, to put the -people into 
the way of making a living for themselves. 


itcv. F. 
Laverty. 
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36289. Both boys and girls?— Yes. Suppose you take 
a farm of five or six acres what can the occupiers do ( 
They can do nothing for their families. They don t 
live. They simply exist on it. In my time the fish- 
ing was carried on very much here, because they had 
drift nets, which they drew at night, and there was 
not a night that nets were not drawn in the bay, and 
the fish were then brought to Ballycastle. Now it is 
not done. . ... ,, 

36290. Do you connect the cessation of that with the 
disappearance of the landlord? — Yes. I attribute the 
whole thing to the want of a head, and woiild urge 
that the Congested Districts Board should send down 
someone to organise the country and put them into the 
way of carrying on a self-government. 

36291. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— Afterwards you 
would want a committee of trustees for the island who 
would regulate a number of things and make provision 
for those whose circumstances were particularly poor? 
— I suppose you are referring to the district com- 
mittees established in some places. Something of that 
kind here is what the island wants. 

36292. Mr. O’Kelly. — The parish committee and 
also the sub-committee of the agriculture and technical 
committee ? — You have plenty of intelligence in Rath- 
lin Island, and if there was somebody to direct their 
energies in a proper direction and establish a com- 
mittee to teach them what to do, how to labour the 
land and make the most out of the fishing, and to 
encourage cottage industries, it would make them a 
self-supporting community and give them an idea of 
independence. 

36293. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your committee 
would have wider functions than are generally as- 
signed to such committees. They would have a sort of 
general function to promote industries that the island 
requires ? — To try to indicate what would be necessary 
here. 

36294. I take it while they need instruction that 
-they would not expect all the instruction in the 
different departments from any one instructor. An 
instructor in one or two departments might come and 
reside here for half a year and might be succeeded 
by an instructor in another department, both instruc- 
tors having the duty of carrying on the organisation ? 
— Yes ; but at the same time there should be some 
general director to suggest what would be necessary. 
A person to do anything for Rathlin Island must 
come and reside on it ; must know the circumstances 
of the people, and their habits and capacities. The 
landlord I speak of occupied that position. He spoke 
Gaelic among the people: He met them coming from 
Ballycastle and saw them going away. He was one of 
themselves. I don’t know that it is possible to get 
anyone in that position now. 

36295. You would not consider it desirable to con- 
tinue that system if you could substitute a system 
under which people would do things for themselves? 
— I would not. 

36296. When a man disappears there is nobody to 
take his place? — Yes. It has been my idea to have a 
man to organise them and teach them to understand 
their own position and that they must stand or fall 
by themselves. 

36297. Sir John Colomb. — You mean also a con- 
tinuity of organisation no matter whether the man 
who controls changes or not ?— Yes. Then the people 
would have the habit of governing themselves, and 
would be able to make Rathlin a republic in a certain 
sense. 

36298. Do you attribute to the absence of a guiding 
hand the decline of the fishing? — To a large extent. 
When there was a population of 1,100 on the island 
there was a large number of fishing boats and many 
people lived by fishing, and went over to the main- 
land and sold their fish. I don’t think that there is any- 
body at the present time living by fishing on the 
island. When I came here first there were people 

raiste liOTf 11 f ° r SheI1 fehing ' 1 don,t know that that 

36299. Mr. Bryce.— Crabs and lobsters ?- Yes. I 
don t think that anyone pursues that now. It would 
be a most remunerative thing. 

36300. Do you attribute that to the fact that the port 
at Ushet has got full of late years, or what?— .No 
There is no such thing as fishing carried on here as a 
profession. 

36301. Why did it cease to be a profession ?— First 
of an you had a teeming population obliged to live 
somehow, and they were obliged to go to fish. The 


population at the present time is able to swim along- 
one way or another. ' They have a bit of land ; they 
burn kelp and so on, but they have nobody to direct 
them. 

36302. But you think that the island is worse oft 
than in vour time? — That is so. 

36303. * It is better off in the way now that they are 
able to live off the land in some way or another, while 
formerly they could not do so? — They have an in- 
dustry now that they had not when I was here. That 
is limestone. . , . 

36304. There are only fifteen engaged m that?— In 
Rathlin fifteen heads of families mean a great deal. 
The Rathlin people are not living in the proper sense 
of the term. They are existing. I think they could 
be made self-supporting. 

36305. Mr. O’Kelly.— H ave they relatives in 
America ?— Very few. I was talking to the priest 
who was here in 1854, and he told me that 300 people 
sailed from the boat-slip there to America. On an- 
other day when he was here 100 people went to- 
America. As far as I know they were never successful 
in America They are untrained and are unable to 
make the necessary struggle. 

36306 What was the failure due to? — They were 
not instructed ; they were illiteiate ; and they were 
not used to the conditions of city life in America. 
People from a place like this make a very poor show 


think the natural outlet for many of the hardy b ... 
in an island like this would be to go to sea?— Yes. 
When I was here there were four vessels belonging to 
Rathlin, and when a boy grew up he went on board 
one of these vessels. 

36308. Sir John Colomb. — It was a nursery for sea- 
men ? — Yes. 

36309. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If you had fair 
anchorage the men might have large boats and pursue 
the fish wherever they were found? — Yes. I daresay 
we shall get a port here. It has not been made a 
reality as yet, but I think it will be if properly attended 
to, and fishing boats of large size could go in then. 
They could not have them now. What would you de 
with a boat in the winter time ? In the proper sense of 
the word there are no fishermen here at all, but fish- 
ing could be developed if loans for boats were given, 
as they were at Baltimore and other places, if there 
was someone to direct the people. 

36310. If a man wanted to buy a boat on the loan 
system would there be anyone to go security for him? 
— I don’t think so. They would not know how to go 
about it. The condition of the people here is the 
most hopeless of any people I have met. Nobody 
seems to take the slightest interest in them whatever. 
Formerly Mr. Gage bought the kelp on the island and 
stored it and shipped it away. Now the people have 
got to bring over their little bits of kelp in the midst 
of a storm perhaps, and they are entirely at the 
mercy of the purchaser. They cannot bring it bade 
again, but must take what they can get for it. Really 
the state of the people here is very bad. I never 
heard of any place that- deserved so much attention, 
and got so little. 

36311. Sir John Colomb. — Have you ever been in 
West Connemara? — Yes. I have been there cm my 
holidays. If we had a harbour here and somebody to 
direct tfhe people in fishery industry, and put them in 
the way of getting boats and nets I have no doubt 
that plenty of the boys of Rathlin would be able to 
make a good living by fishing, but they are not 
equipped at all for fishing now. Cottage industries 
are unknown here. I don’t think that they ever got 
a grant from the Agricultural Department, except 
idie bull. 

36312. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What do ih® 
girls do? — They do nothing. Some of them go to 
service They woh-k on the farms, little bits of lane 
They used to gather potatoes and all the rest of it 
and work about the house, and work at the kelp in the 
summer time. There is no female employment for 
them. They have nob been taught anything with «• 
gard to industries. In the place where I am now th<7 
lhave shirt-making, embroidery, and that sort of thing. 
That is utterly unknown here. 

36313. You think embroidery could be started with 
advantage ? — I am not in a position to say so, but 1 
fancy it oould be started here as well as anywhere 
else. The people certainly are very much inclined to 
stay at home. They are very much attached to their 
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homes, aaid tile girls are as intelligent as the men, if 
not more so. 

36314. They would be receptive ; and you would 
think devote great energy and effort to advancing 
themselves? — I don’t know about energy and effort. 
"With regard to fishing people everywhere, there is not 
a great amount of energy. Tlieir living is more or less 
-contingent on whatever turns up. They are always 
waiting for something to turn up with the tide. What 
tflieiy want is someone to direct their energies. If you 
take the girls on Rathlin Island and bring before them 
some scheme by which they would make five shillings 
a week it stands to common sense that they will be 
most anxious to do it. 

36315. When you talk of Rathlin people desiring to 
stay at home, that applies not only with reference to 
foreign countries, but also with reference to the main- 
land? — It applies even to the Island of Rathlin. 
Reference was made to migration to-day. I am per- 
fectly satisfied that the great bulk of the people living 
on the south end of Rathlin would go to America 
rather than to the north end, and vice versa. 

36316. In Tory Island they speak of going to 
Ireland ? — Formerly, when Mr. Gage was the landlord, 
he used to banish them to Ireland if they did any- 
thing wrong. There was an old saying in Rathlin 
about any boy that was any way troublesome : “ Well, 
Ireland will be his latter end. 

36317. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose that Mr. Gage 
really fulfilled the position of an old chief tain, in a 
sense ? I suppose it was really a benevolent de- 
spotism, in a sense; not in a harsh sense? — I never 
saw anything harsh with regard to Mr. Gage. 

36318. But he did exercise control? — He exercised 
control with vigour. 

36319. Mr. O’Kelly. — What is the particular ob- 
jection of the people on the north end of the island to 
go to the south end ? — Because they love their homes. 

36320. Does not everyone in Rathlin know everyone 
, else ? — Ch, yes. 

36321. They are all neighbours ? — Quite so. I don’t 
know whether you have the same thing in the West of 
Ireland that they have here. I have never been in a 
parish yet in which there was not rivalry between the 
two ends of it. 

36322. I can understand the objections which have been 
urged over and over again on tile part of, say, people 
of the County Mayo to go to the County Roscommon, 
where they have got to go to a new parish, and where 
their new neighbours will be strangers to them, and 
they will be strangers themselves, but I don't know that 
I ever knew of an objection on the part of the people 
in tho West of Ireland to move from one end of the 
parish to the other end of Idle parish ? — You have got 
to come to Rathlin to find that out. 

36323. Suppose the change is for the better, would 
not the objection disappear. Suppose a man had 
a farm of five acres in tihe north end and was offered 
a farm of eight acres in the south end, would his 
sentimental objection disappear? — Ho would try to 
•do Hie best lie could, but the island people like to live 
where they wore bora. That is my experience. 

36324. Most Rev. Dr. 0’Donnf,ll. — Would it come 
to tihis, that your idea of improving the condition of 
the people turns on something different from migra- 
tion ? — Yes. I don’t believe that the people here 

would migrate. My idea is, as I have said before, is 
•organisation. 

36325. Mr. O’Ket.ly. — If Hiey had someone to direct 
their energies, in whom they would have confidence, 
on the island, and that particular person pointed out 
to them the advantage of removing from this place to 
that place, would they be likely to yield to his judg- 
ment in the matter? — Yes; I believe so, but I don’t 
think that there is any possibility of migration in this 
plaoa at all. That is my impression. 

36326. Considering the evidence given by Mr. Byrne, 
•don’t you think that there should be a general re- 
distribution of the land among tho people of Rathlin? 
— I don’t think it would answer. 

36327. Did not .you hear his reference to the rundale 
system? — That is a different thing. 

36328. Would not it be well if there was a re-adjust- 
ment of boundaries to have> a re-adjustment of the 
whole island altogether? — Yes; if that could be pos- 
sible. 

36329. Why is it not possible? — Because people 
planted in a place where their ancestors were for 
hundreds of years, say, “ We. are not going to leave 
this place; this is ours.” 


G 


36330. Take the persons to whom the last witness re- j/ a „ 22 , 1007, 
ferred, who have rundale holdings, in which one person — — 

owns one hedge and another the next, and so on. kev. F. 

That is not a satisfactory state of affairs ? — Everybody Laverty, 
has rundale here. 

36331. Take Hie system of alternate ridges. That 
is not satisfactory ? — It is most unsatisfactory. 

36332. Tho only way to get rid of it would be to 
give every man his own farm in the one place? — Yes, 
but that has been done in many places. That is quite 
possible, but it is not migration. 

36333. It may not be migration but it is a general 
redistribution of the land? — That has been done in 
the very parish that I ain in. 

36334. Let me take a farm of five or six acres. If 
tile owner of Hiat farm were migrated to one of the 
grazing ranches to which reference lias been made, 
and you gave that man, where he migrated, say, eight 
acres of land on the grazing ranch, quite contiguous 
to him, would he have any objection to go? — He would 
have none. 

36335. Then, the land which he would vacate would 
be available for the enlargement of the holdings 
of these who remain? — Yes. 

36336. If you were to proceed on that principle in 
Rathlin would tho objection which you have raised 
exist? — It would not. 

36337. By following that out, don’t you Hiink that 
a great change could be made in the farms in Rath- 
lin ? — Certainly. 

36338. To a scheme of that kind very little objecHon 
could be taken? — No objection whatever, but my im- 
pression was that you meant removing some one from 
the south end to the north end. There would be an 
objection to that; but what you describe is quite 
feasible, and would be a great benefit. 

36339. Sir John Colomb. — You have described Mr. 

Gage as beneficent, and evidently he was a very 
-■•'orthy man in every sense, but yet the state of 
things existing during his life time, and which he 
left beliind him, was that the whole island was in 
rundale; have you any reason to believe that he ever 
regarded that as an evil, because it is an evil? — 

I have no reason, but I suspect Hiat Mr. 

Gage was like a great many other people. He had 
grown up with the system here; he had legislated 
among the people here, because he was a magistrate, 
and he found it working pretty well, and he did not 
want to disturb the existing state of affaire. 

36340. It might not bo easy ; he knew the people 
thoroughly, and I 10 knew the enormous difficulties of 
working the change from rundale? — There is always 
very great difficulty in doing it. I have, myself, 
assisted in dividing farms that were in rundale. It 
was exceedingly hard to please the people, because they 
would think that their neighbours were getting the 
advantage of them. 

36341. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it possible to 
square the holdings and do away with rundale while 
leaving the people their present dwellings ? — It is pos- 
sible. 

36342. That would diminish the objection very much 
to squaring the holdings? — There is no difficulty in 
squaring the holdings. 

36343. Mr. Bavcs. — Tho moment Mr. Gage gore tho 
whole result of his instruction disappears? — What in- 
struction do you refer to? 

36344. What you are advocating is some body to 
take his place? — As a leader; he was not an in- 
structor. 

36345. Sir John Colomb. — What you wish to im- 
press oil the Commission is this : that Hie best way of 
benefiting the people of Rathlin Island is, that 
assuming the means are granted to some auHiority, 
that Hie auHiority should devote its efforts to or- 
ganising the people to help themselves, and to de- 
velop industries that are suitable to the island ?— Quite 
so. That is exactly my idea. If I were Carnegie I 
would not advance the island of Rfjthlin anything 
whatever unless to organise them amfmake them self- 
svipporting, because I would destroy them otherwise. 

36346. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You want an 
authority to unify Hie people and make them an or- 
ganised community ?— Yes, a self-reliant community. 

Let Hiem have fishing l>oats, and a harbour and 
cottage industries, and the people of Rathlin would be 
able to get along by Hiemselves. 

36347. Mr. O’Kelly.— Is there nny authority in tho 
country that you have in your mind that would be 
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May 22, 1907. able to do these things ?— As far as my experience goes, 
— the Department of Agriculture. They assisted me 
Rev. F. very generously in starting cottage industries in the 

Larerty. parish in which I am at present. 

36348. Sir John Colomb.— Let me put the question 
point blank to you. Do you think if the Agricultural 
Department, by some special arrangement, were given 
funds and special facilities for dealing with Ratlum 
Island as a unit, apart from the rest of Antrim, that 
there would be in that Department what you regard 
as necessary for the element of head or organiser ? I 
think that would meet the point; but why not have 
the Congested Districts Board take up Rath Lin? 

36349. Mr. O’ Kelly.— Y ou say that the Department 
of Agriculture helped you in your present parish ? 
Yes. 

36350. Was the help conditional on local assistance? 
— Yes. We got it from the County Council. 

36351. Do you think that it would be really fair to 
ask local assistance from people such as these you have 
in Rathlin Island?— Not at all, but from the County 
Council. 

36352. That would exclude the Department from 
intervention hfere. Have you got in your mind any 
other body whose intervention in Rathlin could be 
secured without involving the people of Rathlin in 
financial contributions? — I am not well acquainted 
with the facilities that would apply to such a case. 

36353. Leaving the Department of Agriculture out, 
do you know any body that could interfere? — I do 
not. But there may be such a body. 

36354. What about the Congested Districts Board ? — 
When Mr. Bryce was here lasr year I spoke to him 
about that, and asked that Rathlin should be made 
a separate centre, and that there should be some or- 
ganiser to teach the people to do the best for them- 
. selves, and rely on their own efforts. 

36355. Have you heard of Clare Island ? — Yes. 
36356. You know the result of the Boards working 
in Clare Island ? — Yes. 

36357. Are not the conditions to be dealt with very 
much the same here to what they were there? — Yes. 
I read an article on what was done there. It struck 
me that that is what is wanted here. There is no 
resident landlord, no permanent priest, no permanent 


-Protestant clergyman, and the consequence is that 
you have a crow.d of people without any head. Who- 
is going to lead them ? If any man gets up from the 
crowd himself he will be a marked man among his 
neighbours. _ 

36358. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You say that 
the improvement migjht be carried our by the island 
being put under the Congested Districts Board, but I 
would like to ask you whether there is not another 
possible way of doing it. We were talking today 0 f 
the advantage of having a sub-committee here, work- 
ing with the County Committee of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction; suppose that the Department 
financed the sub-committee independently of the 
County grant, owing to the special needs of Rath- 
lin, would noo that be another way? — Yes. Either 
way would suit. I think if the County Council could, 
see their way to assist Rathlin they would not hesi- 
tate to make a grant to co-operate with either the 
Congested Districts Board or the Agricultural Depart- 

36359. You think that the County Committee of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction would be will- 
ing to help Rathlin?— The Committee have always 
shown tliemselves willing to help in anytliing that was 
proposed, because they made a grant-in-aid of the 
pier there at once. 

36360. It is right that that should be put in. evi- 
dence on the record ; but more than that, don’t you 
think that the special needs of different areas 
especially comparatively poor islands like this, would 
require differential treatment other than can be given 
to them under the ordinary schemes of the County 
Committee?— That is quite certain, because we are in 
a different atmosphere here altogether. 

36361. Then, they should either go under the 
Congested Districts Board or come under special com- 
mittees suited to them? — I would say special com- 
mittees for themselves. 

36362. Devoted eidusively to themselves?— Yes, 
They would take more interest, because if Rathlin 
came in as part of a general scheme it would be treated 
like any other place. 

36363. Sir John Colomb.— You want to concentrate 
effort? — Yea. 


Rev. Montgomerie Kerb examined. 


36364. Sir John Colomb. — You are the Protestant 
clergyman on -the island? — Yes; I have been here 
almost seven years. 

36365. Just state in your own way the chief things 
that you think the Commission ought to take cog- 
nizance of? — I think help might be given towards 
fencing. There is a great need for fencing the 
dangerous cliffs. I have known instances where 
farmers have lost very heavily indeed — animals of all 
kinds. The loss of a horse here is a very serious 
matter if a man has not got a second one. The far- 
mers themselves could not do this necessary work of 
fencing the cliffs, but they could give their time and 
assistance towards doing it. They could not afford 
to lay out the capital that would be required. 

36366. What sort of a fence do you mean — is it a 
stone wall? — In some places stone walls have been 
put up and in other places wire has been tried. 
Then the houses are quite inadequate for their present 
occupiers. They are too small, and won’t hold a 
growing family, and the young people have to emi- 
grate. They have generally only a kitchen and a 
bedroom with a clay floor and a thatched roof. 

36367. Have they got any places to keep cattle? — 
Very poor. 

36368. You agree with the witness who said that 
only very few of the people keep the cattle in the 
dwelling-houses ? — Yes ; very few. 

36369. About this housing question — do you sup- 
pose that the houses could be improved with a small 
outlay? — I do. 

36370. Do you think that if the people got some 
assistance they would for that purpose give their time 
and labour freely ? — Most willingly. 

36371. I don’t know whether you have read of the 
system of Parish Committees in operation under the 
Congested Districts Board. The committee works 
by giving grants of small sums in some cases for the 
■ improvement of dwelling-houses, and the experiment 


shows that by doing this the value of the improve- 
ments effected is four times that of the grants which 
are given. Do you think from your knowledge of the 
people that if such a system were adopted here it 
would operate in the same way? — I do. With regard 
to farming here, very antiquated farming implements 
are used, but the people cannot afford to get up-to- 
date things. Of course that mean3 a loss of time 
which they could devote to other classes of farm 
work. There are very few threshing machines here, 
and only one or two turnip choppers on the island, 
and they have to cut the turnips with a knife. 

36372. Suppose there was an organisation here, and 
it was known that they would give implements at cost 
price to be repaid by instalments, do you thins 
many of the people would take advantage of the 
offer ? — I think they would. In reference to giafj? 
lands the fencing in of the tillage portions would he 
a great advantage. It would allow the young people 
to get to school, which they cannot do now. They 
are kept at homo herding cattle, and they lose the 
opportunity of learning in their early days wha 
would be of use to them afterwards. There is n 
alternative but to keep them at home herding cattle- 
Wire fencing would prevent that. 

36373. It is a question of fencing not only to pre- 
vent the cattle from falling down the cliffs, but 4 
to allow the young children who are now kept her - 
ing to go to school ? — Yes. , > 

36374. Is the school attendance exceptionally » 
in Rathlin island?— Yes. It is bad on the whole, 
and this is largely due to the cause that I have m 
tioned. . rn 

36375. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— There « 
general fence to keep the cattle away from the ® 
soil ? — No. In a few cases even along the P uD 
road the large ranch is not fenced at all. , 

36376. Mr. Bryce.— What is the percentage otj* 
tendance at school? — There are fifty-four on the > 
and about thirty is the average attendance. . 
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36377. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — One of the first 
things done on Clare Island was to run an enormous 
fence from one end on the island to the other. 
One of the advantages was what you have 
mentioned in reference to enabling children, pre- 
viously kept at home to herd cattle, to be sent to 
school? — Yes. It would be a great advantage here. 
Of course we all feel the need of a harbour. It 
should be undertaken at once. I was present last 
autumn when the Chief Secretary came to the island, 
but nothing has been done. 

36378. Mr. Bryce. — The Chief Secretary did not 
promise anything. He said that he would give the 
matter consideration, and we have heard to-day that 
he did get the money ? — I believe that it is granted, 
but we have not got anything done. 

36379. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Do you know what is the 
cause of the delay in commencing the work ? — I do 
not know what caused the delay except some official 
reason. I know that the County Council and the 
Agricultural Board have given their proportions. In 
reference to the roads of the island, if there is a 
harbour made, there is great need of a really good 
road running through the island. There are some very 
steep hills, and horses can take up only one-third of 
what they ough't to take up. There is also great need 
of some local body or committee taking over things. 

36380. You heard what Father Laverty said? — Ya3. 
I endorse his view with regard to the need of some 
authority to enable the people to be put in the way 
of helping themselves. 

36381. You press that very strongly? — I have seven 
years' experience of that. 

36382. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I quite forgot to 
ask anyone before whether if the transit facilities 
were improved here and on the mainland there would 
be always a steamer or some vessel available to take 
over the catch and the live stock when the people 
wanted to transport them to the mainland ? — I 
thought perhaps if some authority were to offer a 
subsidy for a year to some steamship company to 
come here that after that there would be no need to 
offer any help in the matter ; but at first I suppose 
there would. 

36383. Sir John Colomb. — You don’t think that 
the business of the island could ever sustain or sup- 
port the private enterprise of running a steamer? — 
No, but they might call here, the same as tho coast- 
ing steamers on the West of Ireland. 

36384. Are there coasting steamers passing it bj f 
— Yes, but they might not think it worth their while 
to call at first unless they got some assistance. 

36385. Mr. Bryce. — Would it be possible without 
the expenditure of a very large sum of money to get 
a place at which a coasting steamer could lie along- 
side so as to take cattle and soforth on board 
straightaway without trans-shipment in a small boat ? 
—Not at present. 

36385. The port of Ushet at the south of the island 
could not be ever adapted for the entrance of a 
steamer ? — It is rather small for a steamer. I believe 
that a pier has been run up for the steamem that 
come from Scotland for the limestone here at a cost 
of a couple of thousand pounds. 


36386. That would not be available except in cer- May 22, 1907. 
tain weather? — They would not be able to call some-., — - 

times, but not so very often. Steamers come here R«v. Mont- 
pretty regularly at this private pier for the lime- * gomerie Ken-, 
stone. I think we would be always dependent on the 
weather here to a large extent. Sometimes the 
channel is so rough that no steamer could cross. 

36387. By the expenditure of plenty of money you 
could make a port at which a steamer could call ? — 

In the winter season when it is very rough no 
steamer could come in continuously, often for ten 
days at a time. 

36388. Sir John Colomb. — I presume that the time 
for sending away the cattle here is from April to 
October ? — About that. 

36389. One would not expect that much transport of 
cattle would be required in the winter months ? — Not 
during the winter, but in the summer. At present 
the means are very poor indeed, and cattle are in- 
jured being taken over. 

36390. Mr. O’Kelly-. — F rom the evidence tendered 
by the various witnesses the island of Rathlin is in 
need of having a great many things to assist it? 

• — That is so. 

36391. It is not very satisfactory to the islanders 
to be asking this year for a pier, next year for 
fencing, next year for drainage, and next year for 
something else? — It is not. 

36392. Has any suggestion been made as to the 
sale of the land ? — Before the death of the late land- 
lord they were asked to sell, and then there was a 
legal point by which it appeared that they could not 
do it. They have not been approached since hi* 

36393. You would not regard it as a very profitable 
way of selling the island, merely to transfer the land 
to the tenants leaving the holdings as they stand, 
without being improved? — I think it would be a 
benefit. 

36394. Surely you would not think it a benefit to 
stereotype the present condition of things? — It would 
not. 

36395. Direct sale would mean that. Say that it 
was possible to sell through the Congested Districts 
Board you would be able to have your roads, your 
fencing, and drainage and organising done within a 
comparatively short period of time? — Yes. It would 
be a remedy. 

36396. And the fact remains that if wo could 
have the island now purchased in that way all the 
grievances under which the people now labour would 
be within measurable distance of being put an end 
to ? — I think so. 

36397. Until the land is sold very little progress 
can be made with those things ? — I think so. 

36398. Therefore, the first indispensable condition 
in order to have the whole conditions of life revolu- 
tionised on the island is the salo of the property 
from the landlord to such a body as the Congested 
Districts Board if the Board could purchase it under 
its present constitution ? — I think that would meet 
all our needs. 

36399. You think that the island should not bo 
sold until a body such as the Congested Districts 
Board would have power to purchase? — Yes, but the 
owners are not inclined to sell. 


Mr. Robert P. Woodside examined. 


36400. Sir John Colomb. — You are a member of 
the County Council of Antrim? — Yes. In 1899 the 
Antrim County Council formed a Pier and Harbour 
Committee to deal with the piers and harbours around 
the coast. The three places that the people in the 
Ballycastlo division are interested in are Ballycastle, 
Ballintoy, and Rathlin. We considered these three 
places. The difficulty that we had in the case of 
Rathlin was that we were limited to the amount of 
money we could expend on a harbour. To £300. 

36401. On any one harbour or on all harbours?— 
On any one harbour we could spend £300 but no more. 
The first port we took up was Ballycastle. A sum of 
about £350 was spent on it. Half that was given 
by the Department. That was the total expenditure. 
The County Council, with the help of the De- 
partment levelled the boat pier and raised it. 
That was done quite as much for the Rathlin people 


as for the Ballycastle people. It was done about Mr. Robert P. 
four years ago. Then we considered tho question of -Woodside. 
Church Bay, the bay in which the steamer is lying 
now, and the engineer’s report was that it would 
take so much money to do anything there that tho 
project was abandoned. There was a limited amount 
of money available so far as the County Council was 
concerned, and tho Department said that they would 
give as much as the County Council would give. Then 
we went to Ushet. The fishermen on tho island said 
that Ushet was a natural harbour, and could be 
cleared out, and that it had been a good place for fair- 
sized smacks to come into. In fact the story that 
they tell now is that it was filled up by a good- 
natured Government to prevent smuggling. Al- 
though not a place for large steamers or ships it 
would do for large fishing boats. 

36402. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hat class cf 
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ipposed to be going on?— That I 


smuggling ' 

don’t know. _ „ . , T 

36403. Importations from France or bpam ( J. sup- 
pose so, but I cannot say. , , 

36404. Mr. Bryce.— It is a natural cove which has 
got a little wall built along one side, and has i got 
a naturally good access, only obstructed by certain 
boulders?— It is just a natural creek. 

36405. Sir John Colomb.— You regard it as the 
best site?— Yes; from the information we got from 
the islanders. It is only three miles 
Fair Head. It is sheltered from the north, and at a 
: time when the boats could not come into Church 
Bav they could come into U'shet. 


36406 Mr Bryce.— I f Ushet was improved by the 
removal of these boulders you could get 50 or 60 ton 
vessels into it?— I don’t think you could. 

36407 Mr O’ Kelly. —Is Ushet central for fisher- 
men ?— No ; because it is at the tail of the island. 

36406. Is there any other point that would be cen- 
tral that might be suggested as an alternative scheme 

to Ushet? The only other scheme that we heard oi 

Church E W , »hd th. difficult, th™ » 
that it is open to the north-west. 

36409. But it would be more central to the great 
majority of the people than Ushet? — Yes, hut it would 
cost so much more. Lately a gentleman here who 
takes an interest in the island pointed out that at 
Doon there is a natural harbour that you could bring 
large steamers into. Nothing has been done y 
the County Surveyor or by the^ Congested Districts 
Board’s Engineer to learn what the cost of improving 
it would be. . _ , T 

36410. Would it cost more to make it at Boon 
think from what I hear that it would. The County 
Surveyor and his assistant were at Ushet. lney 
examined it, and here is their report on it (Report pro- 
duced). Mr. Oliver, the Engineer to the Congested 
Districts Board and his assistant surveyed Ushet and 
he made a report to the Department. I have not seen 
it yet. _ 

36411. Sir John Colomb.— Can you throw any 
light on the question of the delay in doing 
something with the grant made some time 
ago by the Government and the County Coun- 
cil ? — As a matter of fact no grant has been made yet. 

I have here a letter from Sir James Dougherty, As- 
sistant Under-Secretary, to the Secretary of the County 
Council. He says he is directed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to acquaint him, for the information of the 
County Council of Antrim, that representations have 
been made to His Excellency that the fishermen of 
Rathlin Island pursue their calling under great dif- 
ficulties and that the fishing industry on the island 
has dwindled away in recent years owing to the lack 
of proper harbour accommodation for fishing boats. 
As a result of a special survey which has been made 
by direction of His Excellency it has been estimated 
that for an expenditure of £1,000 work might be 
carried out which would make Port Ushet a useful 
harbour for the fishermen. It is thought that out of 
this sum there might be possibly some sum left which 
could be spent on the extension of the pier at Church 
Bay. He requests that these facts be laid before the 
County Council, and that they be informed that His 
Excellency is prepared to approach the Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Treasury with a view to obtaining 
the grant for the work at Ushet and the enlargement 
of the pier at Church Bay ; and he wishes to be in- 
formed how far the Council are prepared to co- 
operate in making a contribution. That is dated 
the 31st of October, 1906. It was laid before the 
Committee on Piers and Harbours and they recom- 
mended that £300 should he contributed. That was 
their limit. All through the 'County Council and 
the Agricultural Committee of the county were in 
great sympathy with Rathlin Island, and they would, 
I think, have given more if they had the power. 
After that letter I saw Sir James Dougherty and 
explained to him that we could not go any further 
than the £300. 

36412. Did you see him? — About six months ago. 
He said he was aware of that. The Government has 
under consideration the question of bringing in a 
Bill to give the County Councils fuller powers to 
enable them to expend a larger sum than £300. 

36413. What impression had the County Council as 
to the amount of money that the Government were 
prepared to give? — The Under Secretary says that 


£1,000 could well be expended. The County Council 
say they will give £300. That is all they can give. 
Then we asked Mr. Oliver to come down and examine 
Ushet further. He has only just been able to arrange 
to come down to the 30th of May. The Piers 
and Harbours Committee will probably be coming 
over here on the 30th. They are coming down to see 
'Ballintoy, and I hope that they will come over here 
to see Ushet. 

'36414. Most Rev. Dr. O Donnell.— So the ex- 
act sum that the Government will give for works 
in Rathlin is not determined ?— It is not determined. 
No grant has been made at all. It is just a promise 
that the Lord Lieutenant will approach the Treasury 
with a view to obtaining a grant. 

36415. Mr. O’Kelly.— W as the Department of 
Agriculture approached in regard to this?— Re- 
peatedly. We have had many letters on the subject. 
The County Council might give more than the £300, 
but they have no power to go beyond it. 

36416. Would the same limitations of expenditure 
apply to swing bridges in connection with piers?— I 
don’t know. _ _ 

36417. Under what section of the Local Government 
Act is the County Council prohibited from providing 
more than £300 for a harbour? — By the Grand Juries 
Act, 1836, section 67, as adapted by the Local Govern- 
ment (Procedure of Councils) Order of the 30th of 
January, 1899. 

36418. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The County 
Council are willing to give £300? — Yes. 

36419. After Mr. Bryce’s visit a certain amount of 
money was expected from the Government ; what sum 
were they talking of ? — £1,000. 

36420. Would that £1,000 be all expected from the 
Government, or would it be £1,000 short of the £300! 
— We take it the Government would give £700. 

36421. Do you think if the Department of Agricul- 
ture were approached and told that £700 was ooming 
directly from the Government and £300 from the 
county would they be inclined to supplement these 
two sums and give some more money ? — I could not 
say. They seem to be in sympathy with anything 
that people do here if it is for the benefit of file 
fishermen. They have inspected the ports at Rathlin, 
Ballycastle and Ballintoy, and I think that they are 
inclined to help us as well as they can. 

36422. Sir John Colomb. — Is it within your know- 
ledge that any communications have been addressed 
to the Fisheries Branch of the Agricultural Depart 
ment by the County Council, or have communications 
passed between you and the fisheries branch on the 
question of the fisheries of Rathlin ? — Yes. The 
B'isheries Inspectors and the Congested Districts 
Board Engineers have been over here. 

36423. Has Mr. Green been over here? — Yes. Mr. 
Lane and Mr. Oliver have been over here, and Mr. 
Oliver’s assistant. They made a survey of Ushet, 
and Mr. Brett made an estimate for the improve 
ments at Ushet. 

36424. 'Did all three concur in the view that Ushet 
is the most -feasible place? — I won’t say that. I dont 
know. I have not seen Mr. Oliver’s report nor his 
survey nor estimate. He is to come to Ballintoy on 
the 30th, and we hope he will be here on the same day, 
if he can get across. Of course, you see the place 
to-day under very favourable circumstances. 

36425. .Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Has he already 
made an inspection of Ushet ? — Yes, but we want him 
to make a final inspection. 

36426. He is coming to complete the estimate .— 

36427. Sir John Colomb. — Has it been under the 
consideration of the County Council that even if the 
harbour were improved the traffic to and from Rathlui 
will not be effective unless Ballycastle Harbour also 


is improved ? — That is reoognised. One depends on 
the other. Large boats from Rathlin Island could not 
get across unless they had a harbour to get into. 

36428. That is fully recognised by the County 
Council? — -By the Piers and Harbours Committee- 
36429. Mr. Bryce. — -Has that point been brought 
before the Government, and does the Lord Lieutenant 
understand it?— I don’t know. I think I spoke M 
Sir J ames Dougherty about it. One would depend on 
the other. It is recognised that there is very gc*“ 
fishing to the north of the island, -but the difficulty 
is to get to it. On many days they could fish if J®? 
could get out, but they cannot get out. The; shora» 
are rough. It is the same at Ballintoy. 
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36430. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The seas are not 
too rough for fishing, but the men cannot leave the 
coast ? — Yes. 

36431. On those days also they could not leave 
Ballycastle? — That is the difficulty I have heard 
recently in reference to Doon Bay, if it was improved 
that you could bring a large steamer into it. 

Sir John Colomb. — W e are merely concerned with 
the general condition of the people, and incidentally 


with the question of piers and harbours, but we have 2 2 , 19 c 
nothing to do with the selection of sites. * — 

36433. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The reason you Mr. Robert 
refer to Doon is because of the possibility of having Woodside. 
accommodation for large ships and steamers ? — Yes. 

The County Council have great sympathy with Rath- 
lin Island and are doing everything they can. They 
have provided three bulls. One is now on the main- 
land and will be brought over when the weather is 
suitable. 


Rev. J. M'Gowan examined. 


36434. Sir John Colomb. — You are at present sta- 
tioned at Ballymacarrett, but were formerly on the 
island ? — Yes. I was administrator on the island ten 
years ago. That was in 1897, and I remained here 
until 1899. During that time I became familiar with 
a lot of things about the island. I would say that 
the very first thing that is wanted here is proper 
harbour .accommodation on the island and at Bally- 
castle. This is a matter of pressing necessity. The 
people require it to protect their very lives. Having 
to cross this channel when resident on the island the 
boat had to be assisted into Ballycastle in stormy 
weather by coastguards who came with ropes. That 
gives an idea of the tremenduous danger around this 
coast. I heard it stated that some little improvement 
was made in the slip at Ballycastle, but certainly the 
islanders are unanimous in saying that the place had 
been rendered more dangerous than it was before, 
because the slip is so fixed that formerly they could 
see along the coast and get out of the way when a 
wave was coming, but now a high wall shuts out the 
view, and boats have been washed away when about 
to land. 

36435. Because they would not see the waves 
coming? — Yes, I think if they had a good, broad road 
to market they would be greatly facilitated. The high 
seas arc the roads of these poor people. Their pro- 
visions are sometimes damaged by water. If the Con- 
gested Districts Board or any other Board would help 
them to get good boats that would sail in any weather 
it is the thing that would be wanted. During the 
time that I was here a very good cattle boat was sup- 
plied. 

36436. When was it supplied? — The hands who 
formed the crew of the boat of the island here paid a 
little. I was able to manage a little from other sources. 
That boat is lying high and dry at Ushet, because 
there is no proper harbour accommodation at Bally- 
castle and here. It is a boat that would carry 
cattle and horses standing. 

36437. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Could you tell us 
all about that boat ?— It was about 10 feet beam, and 
between 26 and 28 feet in length. It was built in 
Portrush by a very good boat builder named Hopkins, 
who has built boats for the Congested Districts Board. 
He said that if there was proper harbour accommoda- 
tion here that boat would stand almost any sea when 
manned by proper seamen. 

36438. How did they get cattle into the boat?- 
When the weather was fairly good and the tide a 
fair height they were able to walk the cattle in, but 
then it was so shallow at Ballycastle that they had 
to tut the boat on its side, and it was inconvenient 
even then to get the horses out. 

36439. Sir John Colomb.— What was the depth of 
that boat in the water ?— About 3 feet. 

36440. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A ccommo- 

dation that would not suffice for a steamer would 
suffice for a boat like that ?— Certainly. 

36441. Sir John Colomb.— How long was that boat 
actually m use? — Certainly for about a year; but 
these poor people have not the means to keep up with 
the wear and tear. The mast got smashed and the 
r'gg^g got slightly out of order, so it was verv 
dangerous getting into Ballycastle and out of this 
place. The boat was all right, but the surroundings 
were all wrong, and it had to be hauled up in winter. 
jThen spring came the tackle was out of order ; pos- 
sibly there were no funds to set everything right. The 
mast got broken, so finally it lay up there, and, at 
any rate, it became practically useless in consequence 
of the port of Ballycastle getting gradually filled up. 
f-li 644 ^ Th * b ,°at would suffice for the service, but 
the moderate landing stages, which were required, 
were not available?— They were not available. 


36443. Sir John Colomb.- -But would the boat 
suffice for the service, seeing that she drew too much 
water, for Ballycastle ? — The Ballycastle port could 
be easily deepened. 

36443a. But under existing conditions? — These are 
not suitable. 

36444. But the boat could be available if the har- 
bour was deepened at Ballycastle ? — Yes ; but I would 
like to see a good boat on. This was simply a private 
experiment. 

36445. What did it cost? — £52 odd. 


Rev. J. 
11‘Gowan. 


36446. Was it propelled by oars or by sails? — Both. 
She was decked and the mast was fitted with booms. 

36447. How many head of cattle could she carry ? — 
She could carry six horses standing and was then 
fairly well packed. One witness mentioned something 
about stock farms. When I was here, I had it, in my 
mind, the stock farms were exclusively the property 
of the landlord, because in the landlord’s own day 
he had sheep and cattle on these different farms. 
Someone remarked here that the late Mr. Gage died 
in 1891. I don’t know who is exactly the owner. 

I was under the impression that the landlord was 
still the owner and that the others who had it from 
him at a yearly rent were just tenants at will. 
(There is a considerable amount of arable land in 
grass). It would be a great matter if it could be 
broken up and split into small holdings, or added to 
the holdings already existing, so as to make the 
people more comfortable, because it is a miserable 
thing to see people farming these small patches. 
There is a portion of lea lying out for sixty years, and 
no tendency to return to heather, showing the natural 
fertility of this land. 

36448. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you say 
that this land now under grass, to which you refer, 
is deteriorating for want of cultivation? — It is cer- 
tainly, but it must have been well -cultivated for a 
while, because it is not back into heather yet. 

36449. Your view is that the proper economic uso 
of it is to carry on cultivation ? — Yes. There is one 
great stock farm in the north-west called Kebble, on 
the map. No one lives there now, but in former days 
seven families lived there in comparative comfort. 
Kilpatrick is another instance. The sward in parts 
of it is as green as a lawn, although it has not been 
cultivated lor sixty years. There are other places 
also used for stock grazing which bear marks of cul- 
tivation, and ridges are to be found all over them. 
It would lie a great matter if something could be done 
to break them up. In reference to migration, people 
might, in some instances, have to go far away from 
their homesteads and in such cases houses would 
require to bo put up for them, which would be a 
matter of expense, but the difficulty might be got 
over in some way. 

36450. Sir John Colomb. — Are there many lands let 
out to different small tenants to graze their stock ? — I 
daresay there may. 

36451. What is to happen these people if it is cut 
off from their use for grazing purpose? — They would 
have far more fodder. They could raise, far more if 
the land was cultivated than if it was in grass. 

36452. But if there is only an odd stock farm and 
there are a lot of small holders dotted about here and 
there, and if this is in the landlord’s hands and the 
grazing is available for the small holders, what is to 
become of the small holders when this accommodation 
is taken away? — My idea is that the small farms 
should be enlarged. 

36453. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I s it the very 
men who are in the habit of sending their cattle to 
graze who should have their holdings enlarged ? — Yes. 
They would have an enlargement and have” more pro- 
duce in the end. 
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36454. Sir John Colomb.— B ut those near would be 
very few compared with the rest of the peoplefm'ther 
away who now have no outlet for thcircattle?-They 
aU have an outlet more or less. They have anj 
amount of what they call mountain grazing, it is 
not very good, and these ones that I refer to are arable 
spots that were formerly very well laboure^ and I 
think a readjustment could be made m such a way that 
there could be an equitable division wou i^ 

36455 With vour knowledge of the island, wouia 
you tSi i/to appropriation of tort.* ten. 
and other lands for the enlargement of the smaU 
holdings these holdings could be improved . I thin 

th 36456 Ul Mr. O' Kellys— -How many acre® of un- 
occupied or unworked land are there?— I think that 
there are sixty acres marked on that unworked farm 

th 36457 And on the others ? — About the same. 

36458. Sir John seemed to think that if the land 
was broken up those who grazed it formerly would 
t ” disadvantage. You do not suggest any change 
beyond the disappearance of the landlord. Su PP“f 
-i tenant now is grazing three acres of the grass land, 
these three acres are to be added on to his o^ hoidm^ 
i small holder of four or five acres. Say he is 


have dragged away nets and lines belonging to the 
local people, and the fishing beds have been spoiled. 
They say that there is any amount of fish in the water 
surrounding here, and that almost every kind of fish 
could be caught around here if they had proper 
fishings boats and tackle. A curing station is badly 
wanted here. If curing could be established here it 
would be a great industry. The men on the island 
understand a good deal about fishing. It would keep 
the young fellows on the island. A great deal of fish 
could be caught for curing. The Agricultural Board 
has done something in the way of improving the 
breeding of cattle. A great number of people are of 
opinion that the matter has not got sufficient thought 
or consideration. Many people are of opinion, and I 
think that they are right, that the shorthorn is not 
adapted to a wild climate like this. 

36464. Sir John Colomb. — Was it a shorthorn they 
sent here?— I believe so. The farmers think that some 
animal that would subsist on very little, like the Ayr- 
shire or some other hardy cattle, would be better. The 
shorthorn cow does not give much milk on this land, 
and a bull of some other breed would be far better 
for t'ne wants of Rathlin Island than sending the 
best specimens of stock in the kingdom. The sheep 
also could be greatly improved. They have been very 


Take a small holder of four or v . neglected. When I became acquainted with the 

grazing three acres tend fn former days, one man would have as many 

EJ&SSo" to g5i the sheep as you would find in half the island now. 
value of this land is veiy much enhanced by being 
put under proper cultivation as long as he has hands 
to work it Far more cattle could be put on it with 
that state of things than if they were just nibbling 

^36459 S Sir John Colomb.— I thought that the small 
holders took the grazing, not by the acre at all, but 
by the beasts they could put on the land / 

’36460. Mr. Bryce.— If you bring m this additional 
tillage it would diminish the total pasture area of 
the island ? — Yes. 

36461. Then according to Sir John’s suggestion you 
diminish the number of cattle kept on the island, and 
your view is that you would not dimmish the num- 
ber cattle, because you say that a system of tillage 
would produce snore fodder which would, with the 
diminished area of pasture, maintain an increased 
number of cattle?— Yes. Reference was made to 
starting industries. That would be an excellent 
thing. There is no industry on .the island at present. 

In former times the inhabitants manufactured every- 
thing they required. They made cloth and made their 
own articles of dress. There were also shoemakers on 
the island who made the shoes. The people made 
their own twine for the fishing lines, and also made 
their own nets. 

36462. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D id they grow 
flax for the twine?— Yes. There is no flax now on 
the island and there has not been for many years. 

The girls seem to be very smart and intelligent. I 
have ‘met them in the City of Belfast getting on well 
in domestic service as codes, housemaids, and so 
on, and I Lelieve if they were kept at home and some 
• industries established they could be employed usefully. 

Drainage would be very serviceable. The whole island 
is considerably waterlogged. If the superfluous water 
were drained off, the severity of the climate would be 
moderated a great deal, and the different homesteads 
would be drier, and the marshy areas of the island 
would yield fine grass for meadowing, or even be 
available for cultivation. I notice that money has 
: been spent on building water walls, and I have formed 
the opinion that if the same amount of money had 
been spent on drainage it would have drained the 
damp portions as dry as this room. 

36463. What are water walls ? — A sort of protection 
-wall along a country road where there is a swamp. 

. The fall is so great that the place could be drained 
and it would improve the surrounding holdings, 
because it would take the water away. Some remarks 
« were made about the houses. Some of the houses are 
not in good condition. The out-offices are veiy bad. 

, In some instances they have actually fallen. The 
' roofs are very bad. I think that if some scheme could 
be, put on foot to improve the out-offices it would be 
great. matter. Trawlers have done considerable 


jt would be a great safeguard to fence the edges of 
the rocks here, because any amount of cattle have 
been killed by falling over the cliffs. The first year 
I was here six horses went headlong over the 
rocks, which are 200 or 300 feet high. That is a 
terrible loss to poor men. Another thing which 
cripples the people here very much is the credit sys- 
tem. A great many things seem to be bought on 
credit. Sheep, and sometimes cattle are got on credit 
The price charged is a high one. It may be a good 
while until it is paid, and the interest charged is 
pretty high. Then the cattle may die. I heard of 
one instance in which a man bought twenty sheep and 
thev all went to destruction. They all went over the 
rocks or were worried by dogs. That is a terrible 
state of things for a poor man to have to meet. He 
made himself liable for a lot of money, and the raw 
material to make up the money was destroyed. 

36465. Mr. Bryce.—' Was any suggestion ever made 
to have a credit bank here as they have them in Done- 
gal ? — I don’t think so. Father Lavevty spoke about 
co-operation and quite rightly, but the people here 
are not quite ready for that yet. Give the people 
harbours and boa-fls and improve their holdings. 
When they realise that life is worth living they will 
co-operate. 

Sir John Colomb. — I understood it to be Father 
Laverty’s point that out of co-operation would grow 
increased intelligence and activity? — Yes. 

36466. Mr. Bryce. — How are you to do away wife 
the credit system ? — It is a veiy difficult matter. B 
would be a good thing if money could be advanced 
on easy terms by an external body like the Congested 
Districts Board. 

36467. The Congested Districts Board assists these 
banks, but the system is that the people in the locality 
combine together to become responsible for the loans 
advanced to them by the Congested Districts Board 
or by the joint stock banks. That system has suc- 
ceeded well in places quite as poor at Rathlin. Why 
should not it succeed here ? — I believe it would. 
Another matter that I wish to refer to is emigration. 
There never has been emigration here in the waj 
sense of the term to distant countries. In the F* y 
ten years not more than one or two went to America- 
Even in the days after the famine it is stated hew 
by the old people that the people did not go to t® 
United States or Australia, but went off in sailing 
vessels to the Argentine and died of yellow fever- 
Nowadays when they do go away it is to England, 
Scotland, or to towns of the North of Ireland. 

36468. Do the people -here call going to Ireland 
going abroad ?— They might use it in that sense, be- 
cause this is the last outpost of civilisation. 

36469. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Were those people who wen 
to the Argentine ever traced ? — I don’t think so. 

- - ’ • ■ a short time- 


damage here. The Islanders say that repeatedly •• far as 1 understand they all died out i 
j trawlers have been noticed, at nightfall, sweeping Mr. Wood side .- — The County Council jim 
round these coasts, quite close to the land — because to do with the building of the -wall at Bally caste, 
the water is deep almost to the very shore — and they which is a great danger to the people. 
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36470. Sir John Colomb. — Where do 
At Ushet, Rathlin. 

36471. Tell the Commission what are your views 
about the harbour at Ushet? — I am acquainted with 
the port all my life. What is wanted now is to clear 
the bottom of it. There is about ten feet of water 
about half-way in it, and it only wants to be cleared 
from that in and then faced on the sides. There is 
nothing but loo6e stones in it altogether. 

36472. Mr. Bryce. — What depth of water would 
that give you up at the top where there is a little 
masonry work? — I suppose that it would give you 
about seven feet at the top in low wateT if it was 
cleared. 

36473. Suppose that Ushet Harbour were properly 
cleared, could you keep big boats there, big enough to 

g o out to Ballycastle and take cattle properly? — We 
ave one lying there two years. 

36474. In the water, you mean ? — In the water ; 
only hanging to the anchor. 

36475. It is perfectly safe all through the winter? 
— Ves, that boat is lying there these two years. 

36476. Do you know anything about the boat that 
was built at Portrush, and is now disused ; why did 
not that boat do? — There is no water for the boat to 
be loaded into. There is no breast outside to bring 
her to to load cattle. 

36477. Are you talking of Ballycastle dr Rathlia? — 
Of Rathlin. There is not sufficient breast to take her 
and .to get cattle aboard to where the water is high. 

36478. What would she have drawn when she was 
loaded ? — About Jive feet when she was loaded. 

36479. You say that if the place were properly 
cleared there would he a depth of seven feet at low 
water? — There would. 


36480. Why could not she be properly worked when 
she only drew five feet ? — There is only about two feet 
of water there. 

36481. That is because it is not properly cleared ? — 
Yes. 

36482. That is not the fault of the stones, but is 
due to sand and mud ? — It is mostly stones. 

36483. Suppose that the port were properly cleared, 
could the boat that Father M ‘Go van spoke of do its 
business in the place ? — Yes. T could take the steamer 
that you came across in into it. 

36484. Sir John Colomb. — Suppose the harbour 
was cleared for that boat that Sir. Bryce has asked 
you about, could you get her alongside at Ballv- 
castle?— No. 

36485. So unless you improve Ballycastle Harbour, 
this other improvement would be no good. 

36486. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The only ad- 
vantage would be this : you need not tie the animals 
m the same way. You could get them on board, and 
then to land them they have only to swim a little ; 
so it would he some improvement? — Yes. Or you 
could take them away to some other market. It would 
not he a very long run from Ushet to Larne. 

36487. Sir John Colomb.— C ould yon take her to 
Ball intoy ? — Yes, but you could not bring her ashore 
there. 

36488. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you a 
fisherman ? — I fished some, but not very much. 

36489. What kind of fish used they catch?— The 
oommon glasson. 

36490. Are cod and ling caught? — Yee. 

36461. Is it for cod and ling the station would he 
desirable ? — Yes. 


Mr. John M'Quig examined, 
you reside? — 


Mr. John M 'Curdy examined. 


36492. Sir John Colomb. — You reside at Mig. in 
Rathlin ?— ' Yes. 

36493. Are you a farmer?— Yes. I have 7£ Irish 
acres. 

36494. Which part of the island do you live in ? — It 
is close by. I don’t live there, but I work a farm 
there. 

36495. Have you another farm? — I have a small 
bit from the landlord by the eleven months. 

36496. Tell us anything that you think we should 
know about the state and the wants of the very small 
farmers here ? — The greatest difficulty we have here is 
the removal of cattle. We must put the cattle in a 
small boat for want of harbour accommodation, and 
when we take them to Ballycastle we must sell them 
at whatever we can get for them. There is no use 
taking them back. We must breed an inferior class 
of cattle. We are not fit to buy feeding for what you 
call a good class of cattle. 

36497. When the bull was here did you use the 
hull ? — Yes. 

36498. Did you find the advantage ?— It was a great 
advantage to us, of course, but the cattle were very 
hard to feed. 

36499. Do you attribute that to what the last wit- 
ness told us about the shorthorn breed being too good 
for the land ? — Yes. They were too good for the land. 

36500. Do you think it would be better to have a 
more hardy breed ?— It would be better. 

36501. Do you keep any sheep ? — I don’t keep any. 

36502. There are sheep kept on the island? — There 
are some sheep kept through the island ; but I went 
over to the highlands to buy some sheep about a little 
over a year ago. I took forty head of lambs over 
here and lost nearly all my part of them. They were 
divided between four of us. 

36503. How did you lose them ?— They went over the 
cliffs. 

36504. Did your neighbours who got them at the 
same time lose them too? — They lost part of them. 

36506. Most Rev. Dr. 0’.Donnell. — The sweet grass 
tempted them too far ? — Yes. 

36506. Sir John Colomb.— M ay we take it that you 
entirely agree with other witnesses who said that one 
of the great wants in the island was the fencing of 
the cliffs for the security of the cattle?— Yes. I 
think so. 


36507. What sort of fences would you put up ? — 
Any fencing we have here is stone fencing, but it 
has been raised out of the land. In fact the majority 
of the land is nearly all rocks and stones. 

36508. What stock do you carry on your 7^ Irish 
acres, with the grazing besides ? — Between the 7^ acres 
and what I have from the landlord I keep two cows. 
I bought a cow across in Ballycastle when she was two 
years old. I paid £12 10s. for her, a shorthorn, just 
for a trial, and, in fact, I have her yet, but I have 
to feed her partly inside all the same. 

36509. What do. you grow for feeding her inside ? — 
I buy in Ballycastle stuff to feed her, some linseed 
cake, and I grow a little grass or hay where I live. 

36510. You do buy linseed cake? — Yes, when I get 
any money ; as much as I can. 

36511. Do yon grow any turnips or mangolds?— I 
grow a little turnips. 

36512. Are there many small farmers on the island 
like you, who grow turnips and roots, and who buy 
linseed, and treat the cattle in that way ?— No. I 

don’t think so, because they have an inferior class of 
cattle ; and in fact I will soon be rid of this cow, for 
I could not purchase what would feed her. 

36513. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — -You are an 
enterprising man and went in for a good class of 
cattle ? — Yes. 

36514. Then you found you had to go in for a good 
class of food? — Yes. 

36515. And you found that does not pay ?— It does 
not pay at all. 

36516. How much of your land did you keep for 
tillage in order to house-feed your cow ? — I have oil of 
what you would call my arable land under cultiva- 

36517. Do you keep half of it in tillage ?— More 
than that. 

36518. Have you always done that? — Yes. 

36519. Did you increase the tillage when you went 
in for the good class of cattle ?— No. I just laboured 
about the same amount. I laboured all that was 
worth the labour. 

36520. Did you grow a good deal of cabbage for 
them? — I can grow no cabbage only what I grow in 
a garden. 

36521. Do you make any butter? — Yes. We are fit 
to use all the butter we make. 


May 22, 1907. 
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36522. For yourself and your family?— Yes. 

36523. What is the number of your family • * lve - 

36524. How old is the eldest ? — The eldest is 18, a 

ol 36525. She helps on the farm?— She does. 

36526. Makes the butter and helps your wife f— Xes. 

36527. And you have the milk for your family, and 
sell the calf? — Yes. 

36528. At what age do you part with your call i 
At about a year. I cannot keep it more than a year. 
It would not pay me. ... . 

36529. Then you are compelled to send it ovei to 
Ballycastle for sale, and you must sell it whether the 
market is a good or a bad one?— Yes. If the market 
was bad, and I tried to keep it over there for the next 
monthly fair it would almost cost me the price ot 
another calf to keep it there. 

36530. If you took it over and could not get a price, 
the only thing you could do is sell it for what you 
could get or pay for keeping it grazing there until 
the fair comes on again? — Yes. ,, 

36531. What would that month cost you ? — I could 
not say. I always sell rather than pay for its keep. 

36532. If you did not get the price you expected, 
it would still be expensive to bring the animal back ? 


— res- _ . , 

36533. Sir John Colomb. — Suppose a man takes 
over a beast and cannot get his price, and he therefore 
wishes to hold it back for the next fair, and that 
when the next fair comes round e. gale of wind is 
blowing, what happens? — He just lies out. Another 
thing is we tie horses to bring them over to sell, and 
we have leather straps which we put on the horses 
pasterns. We have ropes put through rings and we 
hold and take the feet from the horses to get them on 
board. Sometimes the horse is injured, and we must 
get medical assistance for him when we go over 
before he is fit to sell. On one occasion, about two 
years ago, there was a man here took over a mare to 
sell, and in the taking of the mare over she got badly 
cut and injured about the forward end, and she cost 
him veiy near the one-third of what she was worth. 

36534. I see that many witnesses have referred to 
horses. Do they breed many horses on the island in 
spite of the difficulties ? — Most of the people here have 
a mare. The majority of the people have got only 
one horse. It is a mare that they keep. 


36535. Where is the sire for the mares ; this is not 
a stallion centre? — No. A man named Neil M'Quey 
keeps a stallion here for the use of the people. 

36636. Is that horse often changed? — It has not 
been changed for the last ten or eleven years. There 
is great difficulty in changing an animal. 

36537. What puzzles me is this: the difficulties of 
getting horses across seem to me to be so enormous 
that I cannot understand many people here attempt- 
ing to breed horses at all ; but I suppose they must 
have horses here? — Yes. Most of them try to breed 
a foal now and again off the mare. A poor man 
here is not able to buy horses, but keeping up the 
breed encourages him to keep animals for his own use. 
In February we went across to Ballycastle on the 
moving of the last clergyman who was here. On 
going m there we took a sea outside, and I had to run 
the boat in among a lot of rocks, and we had to jump 
out of her at the risk of our lives. With the effects 
of the shore and the shallowness of the water the 
following sea catches the boat. She loses control of 
the helm, and you can do nothing except keep her 
straight on. 


36538. Do you do any fishing to help you to live?-. 
Yes. If not for that I could not live at all. , 

36539. Do you fish, and salt the fish for the con- 
sumption of your family, or do you sell your fish?- 
,Jn the winter we do try to fish with the drift nets 
on the beach. When we get fine weather that we can 
cross we go over to make a sale of the fish. When 
we go over there we have got to take whatever we can 
«et Sometimes we will sell them as low as tenpence 
or a shilling for 100, that is ten dozen. 

36540. What fish are you speaking of?— Glasson. 
When we put out lines on the neighbouring banks 
perhaps we never may lift them again. We put out 
lines to catch ling and cod and ground fish, and be- 
fore we lift them again a trawler may come round 
and sweep them all away. 

36541. Mr. O’Kelly.— W as any complaint ever 
made to the Fishery Board that these trawlers came 
within the tlirete-mile limit?— I think that the last 
Roman Catholic clergyman applied to the Fisherj 
Board. 

36542. Do you know what the answer was?— I do 

n °36543. Mr. Bryce. — That is inside the three-mile 
limit ? — Yes ; not 1£ miles out ; just in the sound 
here. Myself and a crew were crossing over here from 
Ballycastle about ten o’clock at night in October, and 
there were two trawlers came down here with no 
lights, and we had to pull the .boat up and lie there 
at their mercy whether they cut us down or not, 
36544. Mr. Bryce.— They have no right to come in 
here at all, because between here and the mainland 
is within the three-mile limit. 

36545. Mr. O’ Kelly. — How far is the nearest boat 
from you that is supposed to look after the trawlers! 
— There is no boat except the coastguards.. 

36546. I understand that there is only the one for 
the whole country ? — Yes, only the one. 

36547. How often do these trawlers come?— fre- 
quently. 

36548. Twice a week ? — 'Sometimes there may be 
three or four of them, at certain seasons, in the one 
night. 

36549. Are they Scotch or Arklow fishermen?— Thej 
are nearly all Scotch and Englishmen. 

36550. Are they' in the waters now? — I cannot say. 
I saw some of them going west yesterday. They coral 
in it at night, without lights, and sweep everything 
before them. 

36551. Sir John Colomb. — W hen the trawlers were 
cruising about at 10 o’clock at night, if they had 
their trawls out they Were going very slowly ?— Yes. 

36552. Why then, were you afraid of being rat 
down? — You would not know what way they would 
take when they had no lights. 

36553. Were you near enough to know had they 
their trawls down? — Yes ; they had. We saw the 
trawls. We had to go up nearly alongside one ol 
them to save ourselves. 

36554. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W here do you 
catch the cod and ling ? — In the Sound. 

36555. Not to the north, of the island ? — There is a 
bank to the north of the island too, six and a quarts 
miles to the north-west of the bull rock Were. 

36556. Have you ever fish in hands that you cannot 
market? — Yes; often in the winter. If we could not 
get over to get salt for them, they would rot. 

36557. Dia you ever hear of the people of the island 
doing a trade with passing steamers by supplying 
them with requisites such as butter or eggs ?— No. 1 
never did. 


Mr. John 

M'Ourdy. 
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36558. Sir John Colomb. — Are you a farmer? — Yes. 
I live at Cragmacreggan, Rathlin. My valuation is 
£6, and my rent £5 3s. Ad. I live near the middle of 
the island. 

36559. What is your acreage ? — It is supposed to be 
five Irish Acres. 

36560. Have you any grazing besides? — A little. 

36561. Do you take any grazing ? — No. I could not. 

.36562. Tell the Commission anything that you think 
they should know ? — The most useful thing would be 
fencing along the rocks so that they could save their 
cattle. We are also in a bad way for drainage because 
of the way the water is on our lands. 


36563. Is your land wtet land ? — Part of it. . ' 
36564. Is there any outfall? — There is no outisa 
36565. Have you any difficulty in draining it 
self ? — Yes. I drain some of it myself, but the 
must be some kind of a soakage to carry it away- 
When it comes on. wet weather it lies a long time an 
then destroys the best part of the crop. The omj 
good ground I have would not be easily drained. >■ 
we have no roads to our houses. 

36566. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How far are J® 
from a public road? — About a half mile. 

36567. You cannot get a cart to your house?— I C4S ' 
in a kind of a way. 
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36568. Sir John Colomb. — Do you keep a horse? — 
Yes. It is not very easy keeping one for all you have 
for him. 

36569. What stock do you keep on your five-acre 
farm ? — I just keep a cow and a horse. I cannot keep 
anything more. 

36570. How long can you keep the calf 1 — Sometimes 
just a year; sometimes two. 

36571. You do keep it on for two years? — If I can 
manage it. 

36572. When your first calf is two years old you 
have another calf ? — Sometimes wfe (have. At other 
times we have not. Sometimes you have a year or 
two before you have a calf. The place is too poor. 
You have not a place to keep a beast, and then they 
are not in condition ; and that Oielps tliem not to have 
calves. 

36573. You have got a horse, and a cow, and a 
yearling, or sometimes a two-year-old, but you never 
have more than three beasts besides the horse, because 
you could not keep them? — Yes. 

36574. Mr. Bryce. — What crops do you grow? — 
Com, barley, potatoes, and some beaus. 

36575. But you do grow beans ? — Yes, in some places, 
but it is not much of a crop. 

36576. Wlbat do you do with the corn? — We use 
it ourselves. 

36577. Do you make any butter? — Yes ; a little. 

36578. Do you use t)hat yourself? — Yes. It is the 
only thing we have to live on. 

36579. Speaking generally, there is not much gain 
on potatoes sold out of Ireland? — Very little. The 
potatoes last year failed. 

36580. The people don’t sell? — They don’t sell. They 
had not half enough seed to go into the ground. The 
blight was on them last summer, and now the ma- 
jority of the people have the half of their ground waste 
for the want of proper seed to put in it. 

36581. Mr. O’Kelly. — D o you engage in fishing? — 
Yes. 

36582. Which is the principal industry for you — 
fishing or farming ?— Fishing would be the best if wo 
had any way of working at it. We fish with lines, 
and try everything we car make money at in the fine 
weather - , but in tlite winter time we are not fit to keep 
a boat to go to fish in, and we are hampered for want 
of a curing station to cure the fish so as to keep them. 

36583. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hat kind of a 
boat do you fish in ? — A small boat. I fish round the 
rocks for 'lobsters and crabs, and everything I can in 
the summer season, and try to make a living for my- 
self in the winter. 

36584. Mr. Bryce. — Are there many lobster pots 
around here ? — A good few. 

36585. AV here do you sell your lobsters? — In Man- 
chester and London. We have to take them to Bally- 
castle. Many a time they ate dead, and maybe we 
miss the train, and if they lie there dead a whole week’s 
or fortnight’s work may be loot. 

36586. Why should you miss the train? — It is ac- 
cording to the weather. Bad weather might come on 
before we are across. Many a time it takes two or 
three hours going across. 

36587; Mr. O’Kelly. — I t took the mail boat three 
hours yesterday ? — Yes. 

36588. Sir John Colomb. — When you catch lobsters 
you keep them in a floating box?— Yes. 

36589. Until you get- a full supply? — Yes. 

36590. Then you take them over to Ballycastle ? — 
Yes. Then you have to put lines out to get bait, and 
they are swept away witli the trawlers. 

36591. Surely the place where you catch crabs and 
lobsters has a rocky bottom, and no man will put a 
trawl down on a rocky bottom? — I mean the long 
lines. 

36592. Mr. O’Kelly. — H ow far out would the lines 
go? — You have to go but to the banks and set them. 
Tiliey have marks there. 

36593. Sir John Colomb. — Are there any shops on 
the island? — Small grocers’ shops that keep little 
groceries. 

36594. Are there more than one? — There are two 
or three. 

36595. Do you make your own bread? — We have to 
make our own bread. 

36596. Altogether 1 — Whan the mail boats cross they 
take bread from the mainland. 

36597. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou are no- 
thing the worse for making your own bread ?— I don’t 
think so. 
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36598. Do you make bread out of oats, or do you 
buy flour? — AVe have to buy flour or whatever we are 
fit to purchase. 

36599. AVhat do you pay for your tea? — 2s., or 
2s. 6 d. a lb. 

36600. Can you make the fences yourselves? — In 
some places we could. Along the rocks we could not. 

36601. AVhy? — There is an amount of stone, but 
there is no way of getting the stone along the rocks 
to save the cattle from going over. They were lost 
repeatedly backwards and forwards. 

36602. Could not the stone be carted up there? — No. 

36603. How would you propose to make fences? — I 
think the best fences would be wire fences. I see in 
Scotland, in the Highlands, it is all wire fencing they 
have for protection around the farms. 

36604. That is between one farm and another, but 
do you think it would be sufficient to protect cattle 
from going over the cliffs? — It would be better than 
nothing. 

36605. Here and there it would be difficult to erect 
stone fences? — Yes. 

36606. Is there any mackerel fishing? — It is the 
best mackerel fishing in the Three Kingdoms. For the 
last five or six years tflis place around the island 
is living with mackerel. 

36607. Are you aware that on the southern coast 
the mackerel fishing is a great- source of wealth? — 
There is no place in the world with more mackerel than 
around here. 

36608. AVhat do you do with the mackerel when you 
catch them ? — You have to take them over to sell them 
to the best advantage. 

36609. It is a delicate fish, and requires special 
treatment? — Yes. If they are a day old they are no 
use. There is an amount of herring too always in 
the bay. 

36610. Has anybody represented to the Department 
that there is a good supply of mackerel in these 
waters? — I don’t think so. 

36611. Is not it a pity ? — It is a pity. 

36612. Sir John Colomb. — Have you been in Scot- 
land more than once? — I went there to fish one time. 

36613. AVere you fishing in a Scotch boat?— No; 
we went in our own boat. That is four or five years ago. 

36614. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You say that you 
have experience of the Scotch as well as of the Irish 
fishing? — Yes. It was no use. It was a failure. 

There was no fish in the place we went to when we 
went there. 

36615. AYas the Scotch boats there then? — No ; they 
were all away. 

36616. They were following the fish, and you were a 
day after the fair? — Yes. We went on speculation. 
It is handier there than here, for you have nothing to 
do but put your boats alongside the piers. It was over 
at the Mull of Cantyre there. Even on Sanda Island 
where there is only one small holder, he has a harbour, 
and can take in a boat 100 tons. He has a good boat 
slip, and all that. 

36617. Mr. Bhyce. — What size was the boat in which 
you went across to Scotland? — 24 feet by 6 feet beam. 

36618. But with no deck ? — Yes. 

36619. That was over at the Mull of Cantyre? — Yes. 

36620. AVas it at the other side of the Mull? — No ; 
this side of the Mull. 

36621. Just round the Mull? — Yes. 

36622. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Did you hear the 
evidence given here to-day by several witnesses about 
the want of harbour accommodation on the island and 
at Ballycastle? — Yes. 

36623. Would not it occur to you, as a man of sense, 
that the very best way to get a public Department to 
give the necessary funds for providing this accom- 
modation would be to put them in possession of the 
fact that a big mackerel fishing is possible in these 
waters? — That is so. 

36624. Then should not an effort be made without 
much delay to convince the public that the mackerel 
are here, because, undoubtedly, there could not be 
a better way of inducing public authorities to give 
money for the construction of piers.' 

36625. Sir John Colomb. — A t what season of the 
year are the herrings here? — They will be here from 
this on until about September or so. Many a time 
all the winter they would be in the bays here. 

36626. Are they here in November? — They are. 

36627. When do the mackerel come in? — From this 
on mostly. They are here nearly all the winter. 

36628. Do Scotch boats, or boats from Ardglass or 
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anywhere else, come here after the herring or 
mackerel?— No. There is no place for protection here. 
I heard the Scotch fishermen say that there ought to be 
good fishing here if they had shelter. 

36629. Therefore, the Commission is to take your 
evidence in this way : that there is no doubt about 
the mackerel and the herrings being here, but the fish 
escape without being fished, because there is no accom- 
modation fox fishing boats to get alongside the shore . 
— That is right. If there was a storm, or the like of 
that, tihey would have to run away to Larne, or some 
place like that. , ,, 

36630. Suppose the accommodation was made there, 
from what you say it appears that the Scotchmen 
would come over here to fish ? — I am sure they would. 


36631. How could you compete against them?—' ff 8 
would have to get assistance in some way or another. 
But those men are going round fishing from place to 
place, and I suppose that they would fish here as well 
as there. 

36632. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou would tab 
your chance ?— Yes ; we would have to do it. If Be 
had proper accommodation we could go to other places 
too. We would need Ballycastle to help us too. You 
cannot go to Ballycastle with the wall there. Nobody 
can see you going in. Even a man might be drowned 
at the back of a rock. That is what has left the boats 
broken. There were two boats broken going in, and 1 
was in one of these boats. 


Mr. James Gla.ss examined. 


36633. Sir John Colomb.— You live at Kinramer, 
Rathlin Island? — Yes. 

36634. Are you a farmer?— Yes. My valuation is 
£8, my rent £7, and I have ten Irish acres. 

36635. Tell us anything that you think we should 
hear? — Fencing is what we most require. I have lost 
during the last six years three maxes, as well as sheep 
and cows. 

36636. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hat would be 
the length of your farm that fronts the sea ?— I could 
hardly say. My grazing comes down to the sea. It 
is the west end of the island. 

36637. Sir John Colomb.— How many perches of 
fencing would you have to put up in order to. protect 
your property ?— There could be no fencing done on 
most of it, unless wire fencing. , 

36638. Would it take a quarter of a mile of wire 
fencing to prevent the cattle from going over ? About 
a quarter of a mile. 

36639. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It would be more 
difficult to erect stone fences than wire fences ?— -Yes. 
There could hardly be stone fences. You could not 
get carts to cart the stones. 

36640. Sir John Oolomb. — It would cost a great deal 
of money to fence every holding from the cliffs. Sup- 
pose that a certain amount of money was given for 
the island, would you have it spent on fencing or on 
the pier at Ballycastle? — That is a question. 

36641. I suppose what you would like is that some 
authority should fence your farms and then go on to 
improve the pier at Ballycastle? — We would need 
both to live. 

36642. You agree with other witnesses, that it is 
extremely urgent and important to have the pier at 
Ballycastle improved, and to have proper accommo- 
dation at Rathlin? — Yes. 

36643. Do you fish yourself? — Yes. 

36644. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D o you agree 
with the last witness, that the waters are pretty rich 
in mackerel? — Yes. They have been very plentiful for 
the last four or five years. 

36645. Have you seen the herrings?— I have. 

36646. Neither mackerel nor herrings are caught in 
great abundance at present? — No. We have no way 
here of catching them. 

36647. You have not the nets ? — No. 

36648. Until the pier accommodation is improved it 
would not be expedient to go in for nets ? — It would not. 

36649. Is there anything else that you wish to sf ate ? 
— No ; except that the house is too small for my big 
family. 

36650. Are they two-roomed houses ? — No ; only one 
room. 

36651. How many have you in family? — There are 
eleven of us there. 

36652. Eleven in one room? — Yes. 

36653. Is there any cow-house ? — A kind of a one. 

36654. What stock do you keep ? — Two cows and one 


36655. When have you to sell the calf ? — When a 
year old. 

36656. Do you ever keep it longer? — No. We are 
not able to feed it. 

36657. It must go then? — Yes. 

36658. Do you ever take any grazing on the grazing 
land ? — No ; I am not fit to pay for grazing. 

_ 36659. How much of your land do you keep in 
tillage — half of it? — Yes. I keep more. 

36660. Do you grow cabbage in your garden 1 — Y ery 
little. 


36661. Do you grow roots of any sort?— Nothing 
but potatoes, corn and barley. 

36662. Then the winter feeding for your stock is 
only hay ? — Yes. I am fit to get nothing else fox it 
36663. Have you milk during the winter for your 
children ? — Yes. 

36664. Do you not use oaten-meal porridge in this 
island ? — Yes ; while they have it of their own. 

36665. Sir John Oolomb. — H ow old is your eldest 
child? — Eighteen. 

36666. In service or living with you?— Living wilt 
me. 

36667. As a rule, do the peopl 3 get money from their 
children who go away to work on the mainland?— Yes, 
they do ; a lot of them. 

36668. Do you think that there is a good deal of 
money coming into the island, sent to their fathers 
and mothers by young men and women, who have gone 
away to work in other places, or do you think that 
the people have to live on what they get on the islandl 
— Yes. The most of them have to live on what is here. 

36669. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Take your own 
case. What proportion would the fish make in your 
little income year by year? — You could hardly say. 
We have not a very good market. 

36670. You could not well get on without the fish- 
ing ? — No ; I could not get on at all. 

36671. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose you were speak- 
ing not only of the fish you sell but of the fish you salt 
for winter food ?— Yes. That helps to keep us living 
in winter. 

36672. I suppose your main reliance for food in 
winter is really upon the salted fish ? — It really is. 

36673. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What kind of a 
crop of potatoes had you last year? — Yery middling. 
36674. Did you spray? — There is no spraying here. 
36675. Was the spraying ever done in the island ?- 
Never. 

36676. No one ever came here to show the people 
how to spray? — No. 

36677. Is the island much subject to blight ? — Yes. 
It was very bad last year. 

36678. Taking it from year to year, do you think 
that it is more subject to blight than the mainland 
opposite? — I don’t know that. They spray them on 
the mainland. I suppose that if it was done, here 
it would do good. 

36679. More than one of the clergymen who ga« 
evidence spoke of an island committee to look after 
affairs. Do you think such a committee would bo 
able to encourage spraying ? — I think it would. 

36680. Mr. Bryce. — Were you a farmer in «« 
place when Mr. Gage lived here? — No, I was not. 
My father was, but I was working about the place. 

36681. Sir John Colomb. — Recalling the time when 
you were a young mam, and looking at things gene 
ally, do you think that the island is worse off sin 
his death than before it? — It is a great deal. 

36682. You think his disappearance, throng** 
death, inflicted an injury upon the place?— Yes. 

36683. Do you think if some authority or so 
body were put in a position to help to guide the pe°P 
that it would be better for the island of Ratnnn 
Yes. I am sure it would. «. 

36684. But you are clearly of opinion that 
Gage’s death was a loss to the people of Rathlin 
Yes, it was indeed. 

36685. Did yon ever hear of his banishing 7®'^ 
men who did not behave themselves? — That wa 
fore my time. 
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• 36686. Sir John Colomb. — Yon live on the island? 
— Yes, for the last fifty-four years. 

36687. Do you farm any land ? — Yes. I have a 

•small place on the eleven months’ system, and I have 
a kind of living off it — that is all. 

36688. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Besides the land 
•that you have on the eleven months’ system have you 
any other farm? — No, nothing, except whatever cattle 
I have grazed with Mr. Kerr. 

36689. Sir John Colomb. — Have you got a house 
and garden ? — Yes. 

36690. Your farming is really cattle-farming on 
the eleven months’ system? — That is right. 

36691. Suppose all the grass land was divided 
up among tenants, and there was no eleven months’ 
system, what would happen to you? — I suppose I 
would have to give some of it and work much less 
•cattle. 

36692. What land have you got? — Seven acres. 

36693. Mr. O’Kelly. — What is your valuation? — 
I could not say ; I pay £7 10s. 2d. for the seven acres. 

36694. Where is it ? — In the centre of the bay where 
.you landed. 

36696. Does this taking land by the eleven months’ 
system and grazing cattle pay you ? — It does not. 

36696. You take it for pleasure and not for profit? — 
I am a grandfather and must consider my grand- 
children. 

36697. You say you take land every year on the 
eleven months’ system, and graze cattle, and I ask 
does it pay you and you say not ; if that is so, then 
you take it for amusement? — It does not pay me to 
keep the bit of land, and if I had no other way of 
living I might be over in the workhouse in Ballycastlo, 
and you and everyone else would be paying for me 
there. The land is too dear on the island alto- 
gether. 

36698. Have you gone into the Land Court? — No. 
I could not go into the Land Court because the land 
is under the eleven months’ system. The seven acres 
is all I have. 

36699. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you till any 
of this seven acres? — I till the whole of it. 

36700. Sir John Colomb. — You pay your rent to a 
farmer ? — To Mr. Gage’s agent, and then I get graz- 
ing from 'Mr. Kerr here. 

36701. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You till the 
seven acres, and your stock goes to Mr. Kerr’s land? 
—Yes. 

36702. Mr. Bryce. — How much stock have you? — 
Two cows, three yearlings, and one old horse. 

36703. You have no pasture in the seven acres — 
that is all tillage ? — I have no pasture whatever. 

36704. Sir John Colomb. — What do you grow? — 
Potatoes, turnips, beans, and oats. 

36705. You house-feed your cattle? — In the winter 
time I have to do it. 

36706. You, like everybody else, suffer from the 
want of communication and proper harbours on both 
sides? — That is what we want most. There is no 
man on the island more interested in harbours than 
what I should be. I have a commission from the 
Post Office and from the Lights Board for running 
a boat twice a week to Ballycastle. We are badly 
off enough here, but in Ballycastle it is a great deal 
worse. It is ridiculous. 

36707. You think that things are worse in Bally- 
castle? — Ten times. One winter we lost £40 worth 
cf boats in it. 

36708. You have a contract from the Post Office? — 
Yes, and from the Ballast Office in Dublin. 

36709. Do you contract for anything else ?- -That is 
alL 

36710. You heard the last two witnesses saying 
Row great was the quantity of fish in the waters 
Here, and that there are great quantities of herring 
and mackerel here — do you agree with that? — Of 
•course they are telling the truth there. There is no 
one to pick them up. 

36711. You have heard the evidence of the different 
witnesses here — do you agree with it? — I agree with 
it. I don’t think any man spoke a word here that 
was not quite correct. 

36712. You were here when the late Mr. Gage 
was alive ? — I waa. 

36713. You heard two or three witnesses, especially 
Father Laverty, saying that his management and his 


sympathetic treatment of the people had good re- MR William 
suits? — It had, as far as ever I could see. Williams. 

36714. Do you think that the disappearance of that 
sort of management and control was a loss to the 
island 7 — It was in one way ; in another, there were 
other laws and regulations here in my time. I think 
the people are not much better now than they were in 
Mr. Gage’s time. 

36715. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What do you 
mean by laws and regulations? — He was a very 
energetic man himself, and he knew the people well. 

The older men were more easily controlled then than 
what the young men are now. There i-s a change 
in life. 

36716. Sir John Colomb. — Comparing the time of 
Mr. Gage’s superintendence and control with the 
present, do you think that the island has gone back, 
and is worse off now than then? — Apparently it is. 

When you hear everyone’s story surely you must 
believe it. 

36717. Mr. O' Kelly. — Do you hold your seven acres 
on the same conditions as the other tenants ? — Yes ; 
on the demesne lands. 

36718. Do you pay your rent at the same time as 
theirs ? — Yes ; to the same agent. 

36719. When are the rents paid ? — Yearly ; some 
time before Christmas. 

36720. How many years are you in this holding? — 

Sixteen years. 

36721. Was the house built when you went there? — 

There is no house on the farm, but I got a house from 
the agent down at the landing place. The seven 
acres are not very far away — just as you come up that 
laneway from the landing. 

36722. What do you mean by saying you hold under 
the eleven months’ system?— All* this land of Mr. 

Gage’s was occupied by his farm. All his men got 
a share of it. I was his land steward, and when he 
died I got a piece from his brother. General Gage. 

Everyone got a little. Mr. Gage died very suddenly. 

36723. How do you make out that it is under the 
eleven months’ system ? — Because there was an agree- 
ment signed. The agreement was for eleven months. 

36724. Are your stock turned out every year in 
order that the eleven months’ agreement may not be 
violated? — What good would that do? Another per- 
son would take it if I did not. 

36725. Mr. Bryce. — Did you come to the island, or 
were you born here? — I was not born here, and I hope 
I will not die here. 

36726. Did you come from Wales?— I came here 
when I was fifteen years of age with my father. I 
came from the land of cakes. 

36727. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There is one 
point in which you seem to differ from the general 
evidence. You do not seem to be quite of opinion 
that this land lias gone backwards ? — I don't think it 
is going back. It is keeping in a middling way. It 
was far worse when I came here first. In 1852 was 
not all Ireland worse than what it is now ? But at 
the present time the people are hard pressed. This 
has been a bad season. 

36728. When you say that, you have 1852 and the 
years immediately succeeding the Famine a good deal 
before your mind ?— Yes. 

36729. At present do you think many of the ten- 
ants are in arrears?— No ; I don’t think so. For my 
own part I could not say what arrears are in it, but 
I think they were further back in those days. I knew 
myself thait Mr. Gage paid the passage of a lot of emi- 
grants going to America. In the year 1853 I saw 110 
leave that bay in one day. 

36730. Were these the people of whom there was no 
account afterwards?— There was word from them. 

1 suppose some of them may be living yet. I believe 
that fifty more also went in that same year. 

36731. Sir John Colomb. — Were you here when 
Griffith’s valuation was made out and the inspectors 
came over to the island? — I remember some valuators 
here, but I was only a grown-up young man and I 
took no interest. 

36732. Can you remember was that in very pros- 
perous times? — Times were improving. That would 
be about 1855 or 1856 as far as I can recollect. 

36733. Go back twenty-five years. Were the people 
as well-clothed then as they are now? — The clothing 
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was far more beneficial than what it is in the present 
day. In my time there were shoemakers and tailors 
on the island. Every man grew a little flax and 
scutched it at home, and spun it at home, and wove 
it. In every house you would find a weaver. There 
was very little money in circulation in these days, 
but there were no expenses and no running out of 
the country for anything. 

36734. Was the fishing in those days what it is 
now ? — It was ten times better than what it is now. 
They were living upon fishing. 

36736. Were there more fish or did the people fash 
more 2 — They were all holders of small lots of 
ground at that time, and the general run of them 
oocupied their entire time in fishing ; but the fish 
were more plentiful, whatever the reason. 

36736. In those days there was a much larger popu- 
lation on the island than now? — Far and away. 

36737. Did people go about with bare feet then? — 
Some of them. These old men did. I saw them 
coming to their house of worship here and they could 
not travel from their homes with their shoes on. 

36738. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose that 
occurs still — that people come to worship on Sunday 
along the road barefooted? — I think not. 

36739. Does it occur in some part of the country ? — 
I don’t think they do that now. 

36740. Sir John Colomb. — W hat did the people live 


on in those days?— There was no such thing as tea 
in those days. 

36741. May I take it that in your opinion the stan- 
dard of comfort and the necessities of the people have 
extended and improved, and people would not now 
live as their fathers did twenty years ago ?— I believe 
they were as good men then as what they are now. 

36742. I think so, as an old man, too. But 
what I mean is: do you suppose that the present 
generation, with modern ideas, would at all be con- 
tented to go back to the conditions under which their 
fathers and mothers lived ? — I am sure they would not. 
They would leave the island very fast before doing 
that. 

36743. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Considering the loss that the 
people have sustained by their cattle going over the 
cliffs and by the want of drainage, it would be no 
wonder that some of the people on the island owe ten 
years arrears, and that almost all the people on the 
island at this moment are heavily in arrears with their 
rent? — I have no doubt about that. 

36744. Is not that a natural consequence of the 
causes to which you have made reference, the losses 
they incurred and the general depreciation of agricul- 
ture in the island, and the drying-up of what was 
hitherto a good source of revenue — the fishing in- 
dustry? — It is quite true. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, MAY 23rd, 190 7 , 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

In the Reading Room, Cushendall, County Antrim. 

Present The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. (in the Chair) ; The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Conor 
O’Kelly, Esq., m.p.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Charles M' Connell examined. 


36745. Sir Feancis Mowatt (in the Chair ). — Have 
you prepared any statement you would like to- put in ? 
— No. I am just here to answer any questions. 

36746. I will ask you to favour the Commission 
■with any statement or evidence which you desire to 
submit to them, and we will ask you such questions 
as the statements suggest to us as you go along. Per- 
'haps you will first mention the particular subjects 
•upon which you wish to make a statement? — I am a 
member of the County Council for this division, and 
•a member of the County Committee of Agriculture. 

36747. Then, you appear for the County Council? 
— Yes, and the County Committee of Agriculture also. 
We only strike a halfpenny in the £ rate for agri- 
-cultural purposes, and of course we get our equivalent 
to that from the Department. We are not able to do 
as much as we should like for the district. Anything 
the County Committee did here for the improvement 
of live stock was on the lines principally adopted in 
the Congested Districts Board’s area. For instance, 
to improve the breed of horses we had a good sire im- 
ported, and we also introduced bulls into the district. 

36748. Do you mean Cusiheaidall ? — Yes. They were 
given on the- loan principle to the farmers at less than 
cost price. They were purchased by the Department 
and placed here by the County Committee on the loan 
'system, with two or three years to pay back the price. 
That, of course, was a special scheme for this district, 
and it did not prevail in any other part of the county. 

36749. Mr. O’Kelly. — What union is Cushendall 
in ? — In Ballycastle. 

36750. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — What you refer to 
about the improvement of live stock (Has' gone on for 
some time?— Since 1902, tho year the Department 
-came into existence. 

36751. As a matter of experience has it improved 
.the breed of colts?— In my opinion it has, and if it 
were further carried out it would be a still further 
improvement. The County Committee did as much 
as they could, and they were anxious to do all they 
possibly could for this district, keeping in view the 
amount of money at their disposal. A poultry sta- 
tion was established at Cushendall this year. I think 
if we were able to do something to encourage farmers 
to keep a, better breed of sheep on the lines of the Con- 
gested Districts Board’s system of payment it would be 
a good thing for the district. Nothing has been done 
m that direction, because we have not the funds at 
our disposal. 

36752. The County Council (has not done anything 
mi that direction? — Not yet, because we have not suffi- 
cient funds. 

36753. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You seem to 
suggest a supplemental scheme would be required in 
addition to what the County Committee can provide? 
—I think that would be a very good idea. This being 
a sheep-rearing district, if something was done in that 
way it would be very beneficial. 

36754. If the Department could make funds avail- 
able for a district like this would the County Com- 
mittee bo able to make much use of the grant ? Yes • 

they would be very glad to get the assistance. It 
would be veiy well managed. 

36755. Sir Francis Mowatt.— This is not a con- 
gested district ?— In my opinion it is. 


36756. Is it scheduled? — No, but I think you will 
have sufficient evidence to 6how that it ought to be 
scheduled. 

36757. What class of farmers have you in the dis- 
trict? — The farmers here are very small. They are 
not able to make a decent living without having to 
call in outside assistance. The younger boys here go 
to sea, or to America and Australia, and send home 
money to their parents, which helps to pay the rent. 

36758. Are you going to speak of boys going to sea 
presently ? — You will have evidence on that point from 
local witnesses. 

36759. Wlhen. you say that some lads go to sea do 
you mean that they go coast fishing ? — They go to sea 
on the steamers, and go to Glasgow and other places 
for employment, because there is no facilities for fish- 
ing in this district. I think if there was pier ac- 
commodation here these boys would find employment 
ni home. At Cushendall here there is no accommoda- 
tion, and at Cushendun, where, at one time, there 
were a great many men employed at fishing, the har- 
bour has been filled up so that it is utterly im- 
possible for boats to go out or come in. 

36760. There is no local fishing population here 
now ? — There is no accommodation for them. 

36761. As a matter of fact there is none? — Not 
much, but it would be very much more if they had 
any accommodation. The County Council’s hands are 
tied so far as providing accommodation is concerned. 
We cannot make a larger grant than £300 for the im- 
{rowment of any harbour or pier. A few months ago 
a grant was made to Rathlin of £300, and that would 
prevent anything being- dome here for some tame to 
come. There is no doubt-, when, anything is done for 
Rathlin we will have applications to provide harbour 
accommodation for Cushendun, Ballintoy, and Cushen- 
dall, and that is more than we will be able to dead 
with. 

36762. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Do the boats from 
Scotland, or from other parts of Ireland fish this 
coast? — They cannot come close to it, but I would 
prefer you should have evidence from local men on 
that point. Another point I should like to mention 
is the continuation of the railway from Parkmore to 
Cushendall. That, if carried out would be a most 
important matter for the district. 

36763. Mr. Bryce. — That is about six mites of rail- 
way extension you would like to see carried out? — 
Yes. The railway stops at Parkmore. If it came from 
that point to Cushendall it would be a great advan- 
tage to the district of Cushendall and the surrounding 
districts. 

36764. Them, why don’t the railway company con- 
tinue the line ? The lino belongs to the Midland Com- 
pany, and if it be a good thing to continue it to 
Cushendall why does the company not continue it? — 
I know it would be a good thing, not alone for the dis- 
trict but for the county, because half tiro traffic is on 
the county road from Parkmore to Waterfoot, a little 
port from which tire iron ore is shipped I may tell 
you, gentlemen, that the expenditure on this road is 
very excessive. It costs the county £500 or £600 a 
year in excess of the ordinary upkeep, and this is on 
account of the iron ore traffic. If a proposal were 
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brought forward to continue tlie railway, I thmk idle 
county would be justified in guaranteeing the pro- 

™ 36765. Mr. O’ Kelly. —The whole county would be 
interested?— Yes. It is a half county charge. It 

would supply the wants of the entire district m the 
matter of traffic facilities, and would De of immense 
value to this district. I think the county would not 

be 36766. S ^ir <> FiSncis Mow ait.— ' You think there 
would be traffic enough to justify toe guaranty ?- 
Yes. The tourist and iron ore traffic could be de- 
veloped. It would also be the means of a market being 
established here. The people of Cushendall are 
greatly handicapped for want of a. market. they 
have a little market but then there is no competition, 
and very few buyers come here. In the winter season 
the roads sometimes are impassable, and the people 
therefore are at the mercy of these who come here to 
buy their produce. If the railway were continued 
undoubtedly the market would spring up here. 

36767. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Have you ap- 
proached the railway company and asked them to con- 
tinue the line to Cushendall ?— No. 

36768. Neither the Northern Counties Company, nor 
the Midland?— I think there was a memorial pre- 
sented to the Midland Company lately, but I dont 
know what reply they got. 

36769. It would be interesting to know if, on any 
definite condition they were willing to continue the 
line. Can you enlighten us on thie matter ? — I am not 
able to say anything on the point. This I do know, 
that the market will certainly follow the railway, and 
that might lead on to the establishment of industries 
in the district. Eor instance, a woollen industry 
would be very important for the district if it were 
established. 

36770. Are there large numbers of sheep on the An- 
trim mountains about Cushendall ? — Yes. 

36771. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do they send 
the wool? — To Glasgow and Belfast. There is not 
so much in that point, but if the wool could be manu- 
factured in the district it would give local employ- 
ment. , 

■ 36772. Mr. Bryce.— H ow many hands does the 
-Iron Ore Company employ between Camlough and 
Park more .and the country side? — I was speaking to 
the manager at Glsnravel this morning, and hie says 
there are seventy or seventy-five men in his mine. 

36773. But there must be some others ? — I daresay 
there would be twice that number in the other mines. 

36774. There is a great deal of employment in the 
way of cartage? — There had been until the engine 
was put on the road. The engine has taken away 
the employment from the farmers, and cuts up the 
road, for which the farmers have to pay. 

36775. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What engine do you 
mean? — The traction engine. Unfortunately the 
County Council have no control over it, and the 
farmers must pay for keying the road in order. 

36776. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould you say 
the occupiers in the Glens of Antrim have as a rule 
some sheep ? — Yes — a good many sheep. 

36777. What would be the valuation on the aver- 
age of the holdings in the Glens ? — I think you will 
have evidence on that point from local witnesses. 

36778. Mr. Bryce.— There is an industry at Cam- 
lough? — Yes, a lime industry. 

36779. And also an industry for chemical pro- 
ducts?— That is not developed yet, and it is very 
doubtful. 

36780. Are there any other industries at all? — 
Camlough is outside this district. It is twelve miles 
from here, I suppose. There is no industry here 
except the iron ore industry. The mines are seven 
or eight miles from here. 

36781. Is there any industry amongst the women 
such as embroidery or lace-making? — No. 

36782. Has the Agricultural Department done any- 
thing in that way ? — We have done very little in the 
technical end of our scheme. 

36783. With regard to the live stock schemes, you 
said sires and bulls were supplied to this district, and 
were not in the County Antrim. Is that because the 
circumstances of the district were considered to he so 


36784. You told us the terms on which these sires, 
were given, and that they would not be given on the 
same terms to other parts of the county?— No. They 
are practically free. 

36785. Because the circumstances of the district 
were supposed to be so poor ? When you say yon 
thought this scheme had been an advantage, do yon 
mean that the produce of these sires and bulls sold 
better? — Yes, and I think it is a pity that the scheme- 
could not be further developed. Of course the County 
Committee could not afford to do anything more in 
that direction without assistance from an outside- 
body. 


36786. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You said there 
was no technical class in the scheme of the County 
Committee?— Very little. Last year we appointed a 
manual instructor, and we annually set aside a very 
small sum for that purpose. 

36787. Sir Francis Mowatt.— In what does he 
give instruction ?— Carpentry and handy manual 
work. He will go to the districts that make appli- 
cation for his services. 

36788. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there any in- 
structress in domestic science? — Yes. 

36789. Would such instruction be useful to a dis- 
trict like this?— I think it would. We Have an 
instructress who delivers lectures, but she has not 
got so far as this district yet. 

36790. Sir John Colomb. — Comparing this district 
of Ballycastle Union with other unions in Antrim, 
do you consider it exceptionally poor ?— ' This part of 
the union is poorer than the other unions. Some 
parts of Ballycastle Union are about the best in 
the county. 

36791. You speak of Cushendall as being a specially 
poor electoral division ?— Yes, from Cushleak to 
Garronpoint. 

36792. I see that 65 per cent, of the holdings m 
this union, and even in Cushendall they are over £10. 
You speak of young people leaving the country, and. 
you say the young men go to sea. Do you think that 
a great disadvantage ? — I think it would he better if 
they were employed at home. 

36793. Do these young men who go to sea finally 
leave the place and pursue a maritime occupation, 
or do they come and go? — They finally leave the 
place altogether. 

36794. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A nd become sea- 
faring men? — Yes. 

36795. Sir John Colomb.— With regard to the 
young women, do they leave also ? — Yes, they go to- 
America. , . .. . 

36796. Would you say that the majority ot w 
young women go to England or America to domestic 
service ? — I think most of them go to America, born 
of them go to service in other districts. If there 
was employment for them here they would remain a 
home. In Ballymena we have several industries ana 
the young women of the district find employment at 

h °36797. Does not the demand of Belfast for domestic 
servants draw a good many young women from 
—Yes, but the young women born and bred m w» 
Glens look upon Belfast as being as strange a lam 

aS 36TO8 n Does not Belfast in itself attract toe yonng 
women to seek better conditions of living than J 
find in the Glens ? — I think very few of them 
to Belfast. They prefer to go to America. 

36799. Do you think the young women go more 
America than to Scotland? — I do. 

36800. But the young men apparently take to 
faring rather than go to America? Yes. . .u 

36801. There is rather a difference between fem 
and male emigration ?— There is. first 

36802. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You are toe n 
witness we have heard who thought it a “ isf 
that the young men of a sea coast distric 
take to seafaring. What objection do you of 
that ? — I don’t feel any objection, but a number 
them have told me that if there were any facto 
for fishing that they could earn more at home. 

36803. As far as I know it is a common practice ^ 
sea coast populations throughout Europe to 
seafaring. It is not a misfortune, sure y , 
opinion it would be much better if ^they ^ a t 


poor as to need special treatment ?— Yes. We employment at home T ^ e y ar ® Sem2v» 

$S!?~ and G8ll0Way bUlh “ ^ '** an^^o/the^i^ridfi^th^ 1 conld remain here. 
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36804. Sir John Colomb. — I see there is a large 
proportion of the holdings here valued at £20. Do 
these people keep sheep in their small holdings? — 
You will get a more correct answer to that question 
from some of the local witnesses. I am not suffi- 
ciently informed to give you the number they keep. 

36805. My reason for asking you was that you laid 
emphasis on the importance of improving the breed 
of sheep, which is undoubtedly important. Was it 
in your mind that that was for the benefit of the 
small holders or the more considerable holders? — 
The small holders, of course, because the large sheep 
holders can provide whatever class of sheep they like. 

36806. Your general opinion is that the County 
Council recognises that the circumstances of this par- 
ticular district require special aid ? — Undoubtedly. 

36807. But they are restricted in carrying out their 
principle by limitation upon the application of their 
funds ? — Yes. 

36807a. May I take it from you as a member of 
the County Council that if the Agricultural Depart- 
ment had power to help more largely the very poor 
districts, that the County Council would respond by 
allocating out of its increased funds special grants, 
and making special arrangements for the development 
of the poorer districts? — The County Council would 
be delighted to do so. 

36808. Mr. Bryce. — By that you mean that the 
general body of the ratepayers of the country would 
be agreeable that the poorer parts of the country 
should receive larger sums in proportion than the 
districts in which they themselves reside and for 
which they pay rates? — Yes. 

36809. They would in fact be patriotic in the 
matter ? — Quite so. 

36810. Mr. O’Kelly. — This is the poorest union in 
the County Antrim — taking the union as a whole ? — 
I cannot answer that question. 

36811. On what other data do you rely ? — The land 
is very poor, and it is very difficult to get at. I may 
also tell you that I have met farmers the day previous 
to a market going to Ballymena with their pork. In 
the winter time they have to leave by moonlight, and 
it takes them a day to go and a day in the market. 

36812. Are they engaged in any other industrv be- 
sides farming? — There is no other industry foT them. 

36813. In tnis part of the district I notice there are 
about 36 per cent, of the holdings under £10 valua- 
tion ? — I suppose that is correct. 

36814. But in the union I think there is 31 per 
cent. Would that justify the scheduling of this elec- 
toral division? — Yes, if you take into account the 
value of the land. 

36815. Is this union better off thaD Ballymena 


Union ? — I think not. This district seems very much tiay 23, 1907". 
worse. ,, “ , 

36816. I know that in Ballymena 39 per cent, are MrCharlea 
under £10 valuation, whereas in Ballycaatle Union *1 Connell, 
under 31 are under £10 valuation? — We have lots of 
industries in Ballymena district. 

36818. You speak of manual instruction. When did 
you commence manual instruction in the county? — 

About two years ago. 

36819. How much does that experiment cost an- 
nually? — I think we pay the man about £100 a year 
and expenses. 

36820. How long does he stay in one centre? — Six 
or eight weeks. 

36821. What particular results are reaped conse- 
quent upon his tuition of the labourers? — We have 
not had any official report yet, because the work is in 
its infancy. The classes are generally held in the 
winter time, and they are fairly well attended. 

36822. Would I be right in saying that manual 
instruction means teaching the men to become handy, 
say, about their farms? — Yes; some of them may 
turn out to be very good tradesmen. It is very useful 
to teach the boys to do something about farms and 
houses that they otherwise would not know how to do. 

36823. Are these classes attended by country boys 
or boys from the towns ? — I think in the towns the 
attendance would be larger. For instance, in Bally- 
mena, where there is a technical school, the instructor 
would not go there. 

36824. Does the instructor propose to go any fur- 
ther than to lay the foundation of a trade? — That is 
all he does. 

36825. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There seems to 
be a two-fold purpose. For those who go to a trade it 
is a mere beginning, but for the majority it has the 
effect of enabling young farmers to make good use of 
the knowledge they obtain in doing some work without 
going to a carpenter? — Yes. In the winter time the 
young men employed upon farms can do a lot of work 
which if they had not received instruction they would 
have to pay men to do. 

36826. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is there anything 
else you would like to tell us about? — My prin- 
cipal points are — (1) The continuation of the rail- 
way to Cushendall, (2) the establishment of local in- 
dustries, (3) the providing of harbours and piers for 
fishing accommodation, which work, as I have already 
said, would be the means of keeping the young men 
of the district at home. 

36827. You don’t tell us of any local industry you 
have in your mind ? — I think a woollen industry 
would be the surest industry to start. 


Mr. Alexander Black examined. 


36828. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you represent the 
County Committee of Agriculture? — No, I am Chair- 
man of the Rural District Council. 

36829. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What is the 
name of the rural district ? — Ballycastle. I have been 
acquainted with the district of Cushendall and Cush- 
leak from childhood, and also the conditions under 
which the farmers eke out an existence while earning 
the rents of their holdings. I do not mean to suggest 
that there are too many people on the land, but! do 
say that the poverty of these districts is owing to the 
fact that on a very large majority of the holdings 
there is no economic rent at all. This state of affairs 
is due to three causes: — 1st, the judicial rents are 
too high; 2nd, the difficulty of cultivating the land 
owing to the height of the mountain sides, where no 
up-to-date tools can be used, the work having to be 
done with the spade, and consequently more people 
are required to till the land ; and 3rd, the difficulties 
of marketing the produce of the farms owing to the 
long distance from the districts to which I have re- 
ferred to a market town, on account of bad roads and 
lack of railway accommodation. 

36830. Sir Francis Mowatt.— When you refer to 
the question of economic rents do you mean the land 
is not economic? — If the farmers were not able to 
work their farms without having to pay for outside 
labour there would not be sufficient left for the land- 
lord. The members of the family work for nothing, 
and occasionally one of them goes to America and 
supplements the earnings of those at home by sending 
money to them. 


36831. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The emigration from Mr xiextndei 
this part of Ireland is not so great as from many of 
the western counties ?— I don’t think it is. There are 
more people required to do the work on the land. It 
is much more difficult to cultivate the land here owing 
to the steep mountain sides. You cannot use up-to- 
date tools such as you could use in other places. It 
is very hilly land. 

36832. You are speaking of agriculture, of course? 

— Yes, of agricultural land. 

36833. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou seem to 
convey that the occupiers remain as tenants — that 
they have not bought out their holdings? — No. 

36834. Has there been much purchasing in the dis- 
trict? — Very little, and I think that is a very good 
thing for the district, because I believe if they bought 
out at the present rents some one would come to grief 
— probably the ratepayers, because I am convinced 
that they could not pay the money. 

36835. Are they second or first term rents? — The 
majority are second term rents. 

36836. Then you think they are too high to be a 
basis of purchase ? — Yes. 

36837. Unless the number of years purchase was 
small? — I think it would be better to make out the 
purchase on a proper system, because it seems to me 
it would look like a grievance, so far os the landlord 
is concerned, if he had to sell for a small number of 
years purchase while in other parts they were getting 
a long number of years purchase. There is no man 
knows the value of his land less than the landlord. 

He has no other guide than the rents. I believe that 
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Mm 23 , 1907 . if the landlord knew that his rent was too high he 
— would be satisfied to do what is fair. 

Mr. Alexander 36838. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are now speak- 
Black. ing of landlords in general? — Yes. 

36839. The resident landlord on the spot can ap- 
preciate and understand the working of the land as 
well as anyone else ? — In a great many cases he does 
not know anything about it. He does not know the 
class of approaches there are to his farms, because he 
has never been on them. 

36840. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Are you not aware that 
there are many landlords in the country who, al- 
though resident on their property, have not seen the 
major portion of their holdings? — That is my 
opinion. 

36841. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I understand 
you to convey that the difficulty arose because the 
owner was not resident ? — Yes. ’ In cases where some 
of them are resident they do not go round and inspect 
the farms at all. 

36842. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say the judicial 
rents are too high? — Yes. 

36843. Is there any accidental circumstance that led 
to their being fixed too high as compared with rents 
in other parts of the country? — My case is that the 
fixing of the rents in these poor districts would re- 
quire special treatment by the Land Commissioners. 
The Land Commissioners have a rule for the whole 
•country which they apply here. In the mountain 
sides here, although the land is bad, you will find 
some very good land in spots. 

36844. Then you will say that the Land Commis- 
sioners came here and did not understand their busi- 
ness ? — They did not take into consideration the diffi- 
culty of cultivating the land. The Commissioners go 
exactly on the value of the land, and do not take into 
consideration the trouble there is in getting that land 
cultivated. 

36846. Do you mean that that is an opinion of your 
own, or is it a general opinon here? — It is the 
.general opinion of the district. I cannot say whether 
it is right or wrong. 

36846. Do you mean that whilst the Commissioner 
is desirous of giving weight to the local circumstances 
he, as a rule, has not sufficient local knowledge to 
enable him to do so fairly? — I think the Commis- 
sioner has not got the power. I think his system of 
working does not give nim power to take into con- 
sideration all the things that should be taken into 
consideration. 

36847. Does he work under certain definite rules ? — 
I think he has to work under the ordinary rules that 
apply to the whole country. 

36847a. Then he is not allowed to take into con- 
sideration the peculiar local circumstances of the 
ground which he has inspected? — I think he is to a 
certain extent, but, for instance, I don’t think he 
would take into consideration the rates of the place 
or the high value of the land. 

36848. Surely he would take the high value of the 
land into consideration? — Well, Griffith’s valuation 
is much higher than in any part of the country, and 
that affects farmers injuriously, because they pay 
their rates on that valuation, and consequently they 
are paying a very high rate. 

36849. Would you say that the Sub-Commissioner 
does not take that into consideration ? — He does not 
take all the details into consideration that he should 
take. 

36850. Your opinion is that he values the land too 
highly? — Yes. I am, of course, only surmising how 
he arrives at that. 

36851. Sir John Colomb. — You are a farmer your- 
self?— I am. 

36852. What is the extent of your holding? — I am 
a sheep farmer. 

36853. Have you any tillage ? — Very little — about a 
couple acres or so. 

36854. Are you a judicial tenant? — No. 

36855. Have you ever seen the Pink Schedule? — 
Yes. 

36856. Are not all these facts that you refer to set 
forth in that schedule? — No. 

36857. Is not the question of proximity to market 
set forth in the schedule? — Yes. 

36858. Is not the general condition of the farm 
taken into consideration? — There is nothing on the 
schedule to show that it is. 

36859. In every case, when the rent is fixed, is it 
not true that the valuer visits the land and looks all 
over it ?- — That is so. 


36860. As far as the landlord is concerned, he haa 
nothing to do with fixing the rent ? — No. 

36861. The fact that he does not visit the land has 
nothing to do with fixing the rent? — No. 

36862. A man who visits a farm must, unless he is 
blind, see the condition of it, and the difficulties under 
which the land is worked ? — Yes. 

36863. Do you mantain that the Land Commission 
does not take into account all these facts? — I think 
the Commissioners take these things into consideration 
to a certain extent, but not fully. 

36864. How do the rents here compare with Griffith’s 
valuation ? — They are very much below the valuation. 

I know, for example, one case where the valuation is 
£63 odd and the rent is £25. 

36865. When you speak of small and large farms 
generally, you mean that it is the rule in this district 
that the land is below Griffith’s valuation ?— Yes. 

36866. When you say that the valuation is higher 
in this district than in others are you aware that the 
same schedule of prices ruled valuation all over 
Ireland? — I believe that is so. 

36867. As a rule, is there a horse kept on the £10 
holdings here? — As a rule, there is. 

36868. What do you mean when you say land can 
only be cultivated with a spade, because it is very 
important that the Commission should know what 
class of holdings you refer to in this connection?— I 
mean the land is too steep to plough it. 

36869. Do you think that on a farm where it is 
necessary to keep a horse a decent living cannot be 
made? — I do. 

36870. When you speak of the difficulties of working 
with up-to-date tools, what sort of tools have you in 
your mind? — I mean such farming implements as 
ploughs, and things of that kind. There are a great 
many farms in the district where both the farm and 
the valuation are big, but the amount of arable land 
is very small for the size of the holding, and the 
farmers have to try to cultivate every bit of it that 
they possibly can cultivate. 

36871. You know the district better than I do, bnt 
I cannot understand why, if the majority of farmers 
can keep a horse for agricultural purposes, that they 
cannot keep an up-to-date plough or up-to-date tools. 
How do you explain that? — They are too poor to keep 
up-to-date tools. 

36872. Do you find, in your experience, that men 
who can keep a horse are too poor to buy, say, a 
plough, with which to cultivate the land? — He may 
keep a plough, but he cannot get a spring grubber, and 
things like that. 

36873. And what other up-to-date instruments are 
they not able to provide ? — Turnip sowers, and similar 
implements. 

36874. Do you mean to say a farmer cannot buy a 
turnip sower? — Not in this district. There has been 
a great improvement in agricultural implements, and 
many of these implements the farmers in this district 
are unable to secure. 

36875. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you mean 
implements rather than tools? — Yes. 

36876. Sir John Colomb. — Is it a fact that these 
people do not know the value of up-to-date tools?— I 
think they know how to use them very well, but they 
cannot get them. 

36877. Do you say that there is no want of know- 
ledge as to the working of these implements?— 
They thoroughly understand them, but they cannot 
provide them. 

36878. That is to say, that a farmer who keeps a 
horse on his land for agricultural purposes cannot 
save his labour and economise his expenses by the use 
of up-to-date tools ? — That is so. 

36879. What is the average price of a turnip hoe?— 
I suppose from £2 to £2 10s. 

36880. One of these would last for years, I suppose? 
— It would. 

36881. Do you wish the Commissioners to under- 
stand that a farmer who keeps a horse cannot afford 
to incur an expenditure of from £2 to £2 10s. for a 
farming implement? — I say he can not. 

36882. That being so, do you think it would be ad- 
vantageous if the Department, or some other body, 
could provide for the hiring out or providing of these 
implements on the “ payment-made-easy ” system, 
spreading over a number of years ? — I think it would 
be a good thing to have this done, and also to have 
some co-operation amongst the people. " 
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36883. Do you think it would be a relief? — I think 
it would assist the farmers. 

36884. Do you think it is very important that there 
should be some system by which these men would be 
able to get these tools which you have in your mind 
at cost price, the payment to be spread over a large 
number of years? — I think it would be an advantage. 

36885. Do you think it would materially improve 
the economic conditions on the farms? — I think it 
would be of great assistance to the farmers. 

36886. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Speaking of the diffi- 
culties of agriculture, owing to the steepness of the 
hillsides, I think, from the answer you just made, the 
agricultural parts of the holdings here are only small 
portions of the area of the farms? — -Yes. The land 
about here does not do as permanent pasture land 
very well. It inclines to go back to its original state. 
The dry land goes to whins and the wet land to rushes. 
To take full value out of it it would require consider- 
able working up. 

36887. I'ou have not dwelt upon the question of 
drainage? I suppose the very steepness of the hills 
solves that question a good deal ? — There is not much, 
I think, in that. 

36888. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
that you thought the facts as regards rating and 
valuation and all that were not shown on the pink 
schedule ? I understand you suggest that the Commis- 
sioner does not pay attention to the rating valuation ? 
— What I intend to convey is that they do not take all 
these things fully into consideration. The pink sche- 
dule may be made up all right under the various 
headings, but what I mean to say is that the Com- 
missioners, considering the rents paid, do not take all 
things into consideration. 

36889. Mr. O'Keixy. — Y ou said that if the tenants 
bought out at present prices that the ratepayers would 
come to grief. Has any loss being incurred in con- 
nection with land purchase? — No. There has been 
very little land purchase in this district. 

36890. You say the rents in this part of the country 
are too high? — Yes. 

36891. Do you think a man with a practical know- 
ledge of farming, and impartial as between tenant 
and landlord, would fix these rents so high? — I think 
they would hardly do such a thing. 

36892. Then you are not satisfied in Antrim with 
the personnel of the Sub-Commission? — I never had 
any objection to it. 

36893. Do you think that the Sub-Commissioners 
have a knowledge of practical farming? — I do. 

36894. Then why don’t they fix the rents on a lower 
scale ? — They may have a good knowledge of practical 
farming, but they have not enough knowledge of farm- 
ing generally in these difficult places. 

36895. Then it must follow that the larger know- 
ledge you have of agriculture the higher the rent you 
put upon it? — Oh, no; but they value on a system 
for the whole country. In dealing with this place 
you want a special system — you want a special system 
for the North. 

36896. You say they do not take into account the 
local circumstances? — No. 

36897. Have you heard complaints about the per- 
sonnel of the Sub-Commission in Antrim? — No. 

36898. It comes to this — you have an ideal Sub- 
Commission, and this ideal Sub-Commission, with its 
extensive knowledge of agriculture, proposes to put 
on agriculture a price that the agriculture of the dis- 
trict is not able to bear? — That is the case on this 
mountain side. 

36899. Would it be your answer that a person with 
a more limited knowledge of agriculture could arrive 
at a fairer valuation? — No. 

36900. Mr. Bryce. — Y ou said, in answer to the 
Chairman, that in the time of Griffith’s valuation the 
products, except wheat, were lower than at present? — 
I am not conversant with the fact. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — The witness took it from Sir 
John Colomb. 

Sir John Colomb. — Yes, I said that. 

36901. Mr. Bryce. — I assume that such is the case, 
and that the witness knew cases in which the rent was 
£25 annually as against Griffith’s valuation of £63, 
and at the same time you said that upon these existing 
rentals the farmers were only able to work the land 
with the assistance of their children, and that they 
could not pay outside labour ? — That is so. 
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36902. What must have been the state of the farmer 
at the time of Griffith’s valuation, when the rent was 
practically the same as the valuation? The price of 
produce has risen since that date. How did the far- 
mers get on then? — I think the farmers broke down 
oftener then than now ; and, as a rule, most of them 
went to America. 

36903. The fact is, that in your lifetime everybody 
lives better, and has a higher standard of living, than 
formerly? — Yes; and in addition to that yon could 
not hire labour at the same price now as you could 
have done at that period. 

36904. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The remuneration of 
labour has risen? — Yes, very much. 

36905. Mr. Bryce. — That will account, in fact, for 
the fact that the lands have fallen and prices have 
risen, and that the farmer is not better off? — Yes. 

36906. Sir John Colomb. — Can you give the Com- 
mission any information as to the amounts paid by 
tenants in this district for the tenants’ interest in 
farms sold ? — There are very few farms sold. 

36907. Have any that were sold fetched considerable 
prices or not? — They fetched a considerable price. It 
is very seldom in this mountainous district that a 
farm comes into the market at all. They are, as a 
rule, handed down from sire to son. 

36908. But do they never reach a point when they 
cannot go on, and have to sell their farms ? — Very few 
cases of the kind have come under my notice. 

36909. Any that have come under your notice have 
fetched a considerable price? Can you tell us of any 
case of that kind? — I cannot just think of one at the 
present t’me. 

36910. You cannot give the Commissioners any idea 
of how many years’ purchase the tenants’ interest of 
the small farms fetched? — No. 

36911. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say there has 
been very little selling here ; has no landlord sold his 
estate? — Very little selling has taken place. 

36912. Was this because there was no offer to pur- 
chase, or was it because the tenants and the landlords 
could not come to terms? — They could not come to 
terms. 

36913. Then there have been negotiations going on ? 
—I think there is a sale going on at present that is 
likely to come off. I think you will have a witness 
to give evidence of that kind. 

36914. Does it cover a large estate?— Only a few 
tenants are concerned. 

36915. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou say that certain negotia- 
tions were a failure? — Yes. 

36916. Would you give us some idea as to what 
brought about the failure ? — I can only give you one 
reason, and that was the difference between what was 
asked for the land and what was offered. I know one 
case where the landlord gave his tenants an oppor- 
tunity of buying out. One condition of the purchase 
was that they were to make no offer, and to say 
nothing. They were either to accept or reject, and 
nothing more. They were to get a reduction of 4s. in 
the £ on first-term rents and 2s. in the £ on second- 
term rents. 

36917. That is twenty-four and a half years on 
first term rents? — Yes, but it was on condition that 
that there was to be no offer. It was a case of either 
accepting or rejecting. 

36918. Have any properties been sold in Antrim 
under the old Acts ? — Yes. I think there was portion 
of one sold in Cushendall. 

36919. What was the price ?— It was sold at twenty 
years’ purchase. 

36920. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Under the Ash- 
bourne Act? — Yes. 

36921. Mr. O’ Kelly. —First term rents?— Yes. 

36922. Can you tell us of anything that has en- 
hanced the value of land in Antrim that would 
justify an increase of five years’ purchase? — I can- 
not tell you. 

36923. Has farm produce fetched higher prices ? — 
No. Sheep have gone high. 

36924. What was the property sold under the Ash- 
bourne Act? I mean can you give us the number of 
years— was it five years?— I cannot say. 

36925. You know nothing to justify an increase of 
nearly five years on the value of land in County 
Antrim ? — I do not. I am convinced that it was a 
good job people did not purchase here. 

36926. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Is it that 
since the schedule of prices was made out for Griffith’s 
valuators the price of labour has gone up and the 
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standard of living is greater ? About 1852, I suppose, 
the people consumed very little tea? — Very little. 

36927. From 1850 to 1860 the people were in the 
habit of mamufajcturing an (their own farms what they 
wore? — Yes. 

36928. Can you as a practical man estimate wnat a 
householder or farmer whose then valuation was £20 
would now pay for tea and sugar and clothing and 
all these other things which he now buys in the shop, 
and which then he did without, or for which he 
found substitutes off his own farm ?— I could not give 
you an answer to that. I know it would come to 
a very considerable sum. At the period to which 
you refer people lived on the products of their farms 
such as potatoes and oatmeal, whereas now they live 
a good deal on tea and meat, and other things. 

36929. Don’t you think that comes to a very con- 
siderable amount comparatively ?— Yes ; groceries in 
those days came to very little. 

36930. And the clothing was nearly all made in the 
county? — Yes, there were weavers in those days. 

36931. The standard of living has become much 
more costly ? — Yes. 

36932. And it might be open to doubt whether the 
food of the people was better then than it is now ? — 

I don’t think it is as good now. 

36933. Is not there a cost for living now which is 
perfectly distinct from the cost for labour? — Yes. 

36934; The upkeep of a family apart from the 
price paid for labour is more costly now than half a 
century ago? — Yes, much more costly. 

36935. At what rate could a man have been em- 
ployed half a century ago for farm labour ? How much 
aid servant boys get in this district? — Boys who got 
£3 for the half-year in the past years are now get- 
ting £12. 

36936. And the only thing you put against that is 
that labour-tsaving machinery has come into use? — 
Yes. 

36937. And from wHat you state about the hilly 
land, it is impossible to apply this modern machinery 
to the cultivation of the soil ? — Quite so. The far- 
mers do not get the full value from the machines. 

36938. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does any ordinary 
small holder of, say, £10 or £12 valuation employ 
labour ? — If he has to hire labour he generally 
goes to the wall. They generally cultivate as much 
of the land as the family can work. 

36939. You stated that before the rates were re- 
duced general farmers went to the wall? — Yes. 

36940. Have you any knowledge of the way in 
which the same class of land is arranged in Ireland 
and England? — No. The land is held in a different 
way in England. The farmer in England cultivates 
the whole place and makes it more profitable than 
they can make land in this district. 

36941. Mr. Bryce. — Are there many sheep farms 
as large as your own farm? — The sheep are princi- 
pally kept on a few large spots on the mountains. 
The small farmers are not given to keeping sheep. 

36942. Have they not a pasture to each of them ? — 
Some of them have an undivided mountain. 

36943. Where there is a large plot of land such as 
you have, is it held on the eleven months’ system, or 
on a lease ? — On a lease. 

36944. That is such as in Scotland? — Yes, on the 
same principle. 

36945. Not on the eleven months’ system such as 
the grazing farms in the South are held? — No. 

36946; Sir John Colomb. — A re there many small 
holdings adjoining your big farm? — Yes. 

36947. We have had many representation® made 
to us pointing out that a policy ought to be adopted 
of compulsorily taking the big farms and dividing 
them up among the small holders. Would you be in 
favour of that policy ? — I don’t know. 

36948. I suppose it would be a question of price? 
— Yes. 

36949. You would not like the buyer to fix the 
price? — I would like it fixed fairly. 

36950. Would you give the State power to take 
your farm at the price fixed by officials of the State ? 
—it would depend upon whether it was being taken on 
a fair and square principle. 

_ 36951. I am asking you about the price ? — I would 
like to know something about the basis at which 
the price would be fixed — whether they would take 
into consideration how I became possessed of the 
farm ••• • ' 


36962. You would not like it to be done blind 
folded?— No. 

36953. Mr. O’Kealy.— The principle of compulsion 
is not novel in these countries ?— No. 

36954. It is applied to occupiers of land for rail- 
way purposes ? — Yes. 

36955. And under the Labourers’ Act?— Yes. 

36956. You would not object to the principle of 
compulsion if the settlement was . left to a tribunal 
which would be regarded as a fair one between all 
parties concerned? — No. 

36957. The State has said that dual ownership 
must go? — Yes. 

36958. It has also said that congestion is an evil 
that must disappear. Do you think if it found its 
operations blocked it would be worthy of Parliament 
not to take the necessary measures to give effect to the 
principle to which it adheres ? — I think so. 

36959. Mr. Bryce. — W hat do you do with your 
wool — do you send it over to Scotland? — I do. 

36960. Is there any broker here through whom you 
deal ?— I give it to a broker in Glasgow. 

36961. All the wool is sold in that way?— The 
majority of it is. 

36962. Who are the landlords here ? — The Earl of 
Antrim and Lord Londonderry. 

36963. Do you think there would be any possi- 
bility of a woollen industry being successful here?- 
I think there would. There would be every prospect 
of the wool being manufactured here and a large 
quantity of it could be got. 

36964. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would the manu- 
facture of wool pay? — Yes. 

36965. What is the reason that no demand has 
been made to start a woollen mill — is it want of 
capital ? — They had a mill at Cushendun, and I 
think it failed through want of proper facilities for 
putting the material on the market. We would need 
facilities for getting it to market either by rail or 
sea. We would need a pier. 

36966. Where is your wool shipped?— At Bally- 
castle. 

36966a. You would not want shipping in which to 
send wool away if you had a. factory on the spot?— 
No, but you would require shipping for other things. 

36967. Mr. Bryce The wool when made into 

clothing would have to be shipped ? — Yes. 

36968. How do you ship it at Ballycastle?— A 
small coasting steamer belonging to Mr. MTldomy 
takes it away. 

36969. Does that steamer go to Glasgow ?— It does. 
36970. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you any other 
points to bring forward, or can you suggest some 
remedies for the improvement of the district?— My 
first suggestion would be that the land should be 
fairly valued by an independent Government body 
such as the Congested Districts Board and bought 
out. It would finally be in the interests of the land- 
lord, the tenant, and everyone else. 

36971. Do you mean under the Act of 1903 ?— Yes, 
by having the land valued to see that there was 
security for the price paid. . 

36972. Mr. Bryce. — How do you propose the basis 
of purchase should be fixed ? — I think the amount of 
the security if divided into the number of yean 
purchase would give you the result. , . 

36973. And to whom would you leave the fixation ot 
the number of years ? — To some independent Govern- 
ment body such as the Congested Districts Board, wno 
would he impartial to every side. . 

36974. Sir John Colomb. — W here the State u 
carrying out the policy of acquiring compulsorily 
the land from one class to give it to another, is » 
your opinion that if a loss is incurred, any particuiw 
class should suffer the loss or that the whole State 
should bear the loss ? — I think the whole State shoul 

36975. Do you think, for instance, in yonr owl 
case if the State were compulsorily to take yoo 
land from you, that it would be right to leave 5® 
with less income than yon had before ? — I don t thin* 
it would be right. 

36976. Therefore yon think that the guiding PJ 1 ”' 
ciple in carrying out that policy is that no individa 
class should lose by it, and that if a loss has to 
borne it should be home by the whole commum'J 
represented by the State? — Yes. . 

36977. Mr. Bryce. — Supposing a case where » * ‘ 
mer had been buying his land far too dear, it 
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not follow that the State should bear the burden 
if he is bought out, and that he should be put in the 
.same position as he would have been if he made a 
good bargain ? — I don’t think he should. I think he 
should make a bargain for the land the same as he 
would make for anything else. If he made a bad 
bargain I don’t think the State has any right to step 
in. 

36978. You consider that the rents arc far too high 
in this locality ? — Yes. 

36979. You don’t consider that the landlord should 
be guaranteed by the whole community the actual 
rental that he has been getting?— No. I said he 
ought to be secured in the equivalent of what he is 
getting on a fair value. 

36980. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you any other 
suggestions for the development of the locality? — 
I think something should be done to supplement the 
earnings of the farmers and young men of the dis- 
trict. If they could go fishing in the slack season 
it would help them and keep them in the place. 

36981. Was there formerly fishing around this 
coast? — I believe there was, but not in my time. 

36982. Do you think there are fish here yet? — Yes. 

36982a. What sort of fish are caught ? — I have been 
told that there are plenty of herrings to be caught, 
hut there are no facilities for catching them. 


36983. Does the herring fleet from Scotland or else- .jfa. 23, 1807. 
where come here? — I have never known of them to — 
come here. 

36984. What you mean is that you have some addi- 
tional pier accommodation in your mind ? — Yes. 

36985. You do not come under the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board as regards fishing? 

Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — No. 

Witness. — There is just one other suggestion 
I should make, and that is that something should be 
done to erect sanitary dwellings for farmers on the 
same principle as houses are erected for labourers. 

Some money should be lent them for the purpose. 

36987. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Before going 
into that, what would you suggest should be done for 
developing the fishing industry ? — Some piers and 
boats are required. We would require a pier here, 
and another in Cushendun, and boats in each place. 

36988. Are there many fishermen here? — There 
are plenty available at cdrtain seasons of the year. 

36989. The pier accommodation is not sufficient to 
enable the fishing community to grow? — There is no 
pier accommodation here at all. 

36990. Will we have any evidence as to the class of 
pier that would suffice for Cushendall ? — Yes. 


Mr. S. M. Dobbs examined. 


36991. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You reside at Glen- 
-ariff ? — Yes. 

36992. Do you represent the local committee here? 
— Yes. I represent the local committee that has been 
meeting here for the last three weeks, since notice 
-appeared in the papers with reference to the visit of 
the Commission. 

36993. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you mean 
the local committee to give effect to the Royal Com- 
mission? — We have been trying to get as much infor- 
mation as we could to lay before the Commission, and 
we have made out a report. 

36994. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What districts do 
.you cover? — From Torr Point to Garron Head. The 
central portion of the Glens of Antrim between Torr 
and Garron Head constitutes the Cushendall Dis- 
pensary District. It is a district cut off by nature 
from the outside world, and utterly differing also 
from the rest of Antrim in its past history and in the 
present needs and circumstances of its inhabitants. 
It contains 42,681 acres; 6,500 acres are justly classed 
as turf and barren mountain; 20,955 acres are classed 
as mountain grazing; 11,309 as pasture. There are 
113 acres of plantation. Only 3,804 acres are arable. 
•Of this some 970 acres are fair level alluvial land. 
The remainder is hillside. 

36995. Did you say 970 are level? — Yes. The 

mountain grazings vary from fair black-faced sheep 
land to wet bog on which nothing can live. Owing to 
the north-easterly aspect the climate is one of the 
•coldest and most backward in Ireland, especially in 
spring. The rain-fall is much the same as that of the 
-west coast. 

36996. Sir John Colomb. — What is the actual rain- 
fall ? — About 48 inches. 

36997. On the west coast it comes up to 50 and 55? 
— I am sure it would run to 60 in places like Trostan. 

36998. How about the population here? — The popu- 
lation in 1891 was 4,010, and in 1901, 3,398. 

36999. And the valuation? — The total valuation is 
£12,208 19s., working out at £3 12s. 6 d. per head. 
The valuation in this district is very misleading. The 
£3,241 on buildings includes, for instance, £380 on 
the railway and mines in Aghanvale and Retreat ; 
£267 on eight residences alone near Cushendall 
and Cushendun, and a large number of high 
valuations on the various derelict mills, mines, 
railways, quarries, etc., the district being strewn 
with the wrecks of various undertakings which 
have all failed. None of these items are worth any- 
thing to the district, but they all help to swell the 
valuation on buildings. The valuation of the land is 
£8,967 13s. Deducting three holdings over £100, wo 
get a valuation of £8,320 for 770 families, giving less 
than £11 per holding. It is notorious that Antrim is 
the highest valued land in Ireland. The fact is well 
known to all land agents. Land Commissioners, and 
all who know about land values in Ireland. Th< 


reasons were explained by Sir John Barton two ot jtf. s. m. 
three years ago. Dobbs. 

37000. For the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons? — Yes. The valuation began in the South and 
the South-west at Famine times, and they then worked 
North-east, and finished in this part of Ireland thir- 
teen years afterwards. Sir Richard Griffith’s valuers 
gave evidence to the effect that they had put up the 
valuations to the rents, which of course, were very 
high in this district at the time, so that Griffith’s 
valuation on land therefore is no test of poverty as 
between, say, the Glens and the Congested Districts in 
the West. The best standard is second term judicial 
rents, as there is no reason to suppose these vary all 
over Ireland. In the South and West generally these 
are about the same as the valuation. In this district 
the rent is usually little more than half the valuation. 

37001. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— -W hen you say 
you don’t know of any reason why a different standard 
should be followed by Land Commissioners in one paTt 
of Ireland from another I suppose that is consistent 
with different Commissioners following different stan- 
dards? — That may be. Some Sub-Commissions are 
notoriously different from others. In the townland of 
Tamlaght, with its mountainous land, the valuation 
is £167 15s., and the rent £80 7s. 

37002. Sir John Colomb. — Is that judicial rent? — 

Yes. 

37003. Mr. Bryce. — Is it second term ? — Yes. Then 
there is Mr. Neill John Black’s farm at £25 rent and 
£63 17s. valuation. 

37004. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ould that in- 
clude valuation on buildings? — Yes. On nearly the 
whole of Glendun there is a valuation of £880, and 
the rent is £517 0s. 8 d. 

37005. Mr. O’Kblly. — I make it £1,112? — That 
makes my case stronger. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — I t does. 

37006. Sir John Colomb. — Where did you get these 
judicial rents from? — My mother has about £200 a 
year from judicial rents. I got the other figures 
from the tenants themselves. It may be taken that 
the rent is little more than half the valuation. In 
Greenaghan the valuation is £93 and the rent £49 18s. 

In Clonreagh the valuation is £122 8s., while the rent 
is £72 12s., and in Craignagat the valuation is £49 5s. 
and the rent £31 2s. 

37007. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T he average 
valuation is £11, and if the rent were only £5 then 
that valuation would be down £5, or a little more 
than the standard of congestion? — Yes. We cannot 
prove this absolutely in black and white without 
ascertaining judicial rents for whole district, but the 
above figures are not special case, but are 
typical of the whole district. The poverty and 
congestion seem to us to be chiefly due to the total 
absence of means of communication. There is little 
or no land available for migration, and I think emi- 
gration ought to be quite unnecessary. The district 
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could and would support at least its present popula- 
tion if the farmers had any outlet for their produce 
and the fishermen a harbour for their boats. At this 
moment the Glens is probably the most inaccessible 
district in Ireland. The so-called Cushendall narrow 
gauge railway ends on the top of a mountain seven 
miles from the place it is supposed to serve, and the pas- 
senger service is inconvenient and uncomfortable, and 
the goods rates exorbitant. The sea should be, as in 
the Scottish highlands, the best means of access to all 
parts of the district. From Larne to Portrush — over 
fifty miles of a notoriously wild and exposed coast 
—there is not a single harbour. The disastrous results 
of this isolation may be summed up under six main 
heads : — (1) The farmers have to take less for their 
produce ; often no buyers at all attend the local fairs. 
(2) The shopkeeper has to charge them more for their 
goods. (3) The fishermen can do no good, though 
there are plenty of fish in the bay, because there is no 
safe place for boats or nets. 

37008. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You state there 
is no safe harbour of refuge from Lame to Portrush ? 
— Yes. 

' 37009. Would not it be a natural inference that the 
fishing could not be developed until a refuge is pro- 
vided? — That is our opinion locally. My next points 
are : — (4) No industry can contend with the delays 
and expenses both of getting raw materials and of 
shipping its produce. (5) Limestone and iron ore are 
both plentiful and of good quality; but little is done 
in either since the piers were washed away. 
(6) Tourists who do come in small numbers would 
come in thousands were it not for the intense discom- 
fort and delays of the journey to Cushendall. The 
remedies I suggest which should be applied are as 
follows : — First and foremost, a harbour and the ex- 
tension of the railway to Cushendall. These will 
benefit all parts of the district alike. Second only to 
these is the need of a road to Cushleake. Anyone who 
has seen the locality will need no further proof of its 
absolute necessity. 

37010. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T he Commis 
sioners were anxious to come that way this morning, 
but we were told that the road was not motorable. 
Is that so? — You could wheel a bicycle over it. There 
is a railway to Parkmore, and we think it should be 
extended to Cushendall. 

37011. Mr. Bryce. — How many miles of£ is Park- 
more? — It is six by one road and seven miles by the 
good road. 

37012. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — D oes the railway line 
run to Redbay ? — No. The terminus of the iron ore 
railway is four miles from Cushendall. 

37013. Where do you suggest the harbour for 
Cushendall should be erected ? — There are at least five 
sites where it could be erected. That question of the 
harbour is connected with the railway, and one of the 
chief ideas in making the harbour would be the ship- 
ping of iron ore. I should like also to suggest that 
Glenarifi river should be drained, because about 300 
acres of the best land in the district are often ren- 
dered worthless by flooding. The landlords who spent 
£4,000 in executing the work originally cannot reason- 
ably be asked to do anything under the existing cir- 
cumstances of the land laws, and the work would be 
beyond the capacity of the tenants. I would also 
suggest the establishment of a woollen industry and 
the carrying out of reafforestation. We have evidence 
on all these points. 

. 37014. You don’t allege any engineering difficulties 
in the way of extending the railway line ?— No. Mr. 
Wyse, the late engineer to the Northern Counties 
Railway Company, was over the route some years ago 
and laid it out. 


37015. Are there a number of sheep in this district 
—1 have about 2,000 sheep myself. The Agriculturj 
Department returns show that there are 19,900 in th 

37016. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave the 
occupiers many sheep?— Most of them have on th 
m °™ tain f- They have mountains in common. 

37017. Would these farms be suitable for tillage c 
sheep grazing?- Hie tops of the mountains are onj 
suitable for sheep grazing. The country here is 
table land. The average altitude is from 600 to 1,0C 
above the sea level. The glens are, as it were, cracl 
in this table land running inland from the sea. N. 

^ face shee P wiU live on the hills. . 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— Do you sell yot 
woo! ?— Yes, nearly always through a broker in Gla 
gow. I have to send it by either Lame or Belfas 


Last year it cost me about |d. a lb. to send 1 it 
Glasgow. 

37019. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave you aiw 
other class of sheep here besides blaok-faced onesT- 
Nothing else will live on the mountains. There 
be some others in the district hero. The men em- 
ployed in the mines are mostly resident on the Bally, 
mena side. 

37020. Sir Fbancis Mowatt.— How far are the 
mines ? — Parkmore Station is the nearest to the mines 

37021. As regards emigration, where do the young 
girls go who leave the district? Do they go to 
America or Belfast? — I am sure everyone will tell 
yon the young girls go to America and not Belfast. 

37022. Don’t a good many go to Belfast at certain 
seasons of the year, and come back again ?— Not that 
I know of. 

37023. You have no English or Scotch emigration 
at oerbain parts of the year? — No. 

37024. They don’t go to English and Scotch centres 
and come back?— A certain number of miners do, 
but they are outside this district. 

37025. Do many men go to Scotland or England for 
the harvest? — I don’t think I know of any at all, 
We think the sons of families would make a great 
deal more money if they could remain here and fish 
instead of hawing to go to other countries. 

37026. You are aware that the fishing trade now is 
only met by following the fish all round the coast; 
you cannot make a trade of catching herrings during 
the month or two that they come in, and then lay 
your boat aside for the rest of the year. The Scotch 
fishermen follow the fish the whole year round ? — There 
are better witnesses on that point than me. I don’t 
know so much about that as other things. The divi- 
sion of the union is rather costly here, because part 
of it is in Lame Union. One. of the poorest and 
most congested parts is Ardclims district; it is in 
Lame, which is twenty-five miles away. We have no 
intercourse with Lame. Business intercourse in this 
district is done with Ballymena. 

37027. How are the boundaries of this union fixed? 
— By the Local Government Board, I think. 

37028. Do they vary from time to time? — I don’t 
think they do. 

37029. Sir John Colomb. — D o the farmers not live 
by putting their farm produce into the beasts?— That 
is chiefly done in this district. With regard to the 
sales ; one small sale was made to about twelve ten- 
ants at 4s. in the £ on second term rents. 

37030. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think we were fold 
that was a first term rent ? — That was the offer. 

37031. Mr. O’Kelly. — D o you agree with the 
reasons assigned' by the former witness? — No. As 
far as I know no serious offer has been made by the 
landlords in this district, and no serious offer was 
made on the part of the tenants to buy. 

37032. Did you hear the previous witness’s state- 
ment? — I did, but I do not agree with it. 

37033. Do you agree with his description of the case 
that the landlord wrote the tenants, saying he would 
sell if they were willing to give a price representing 
a reduction of 2s. in the £ on second term rents, ana 
4s. in the £ on first term rents ; have you any know- 
ledge of that particular case? — He did not give the 
names, and I cannot state what case he refers to. 

37034. Would your knowledge justify you in contra- 
dicting that statement? — I don’t contradict it. 

37035. Therefore, we may take it that the witness 
would not have said so only he was in a position to 
verify hi!s evidence ? — Quite so. 

37036. Would not that be a serious offer? — I don’ 5 
think so. 

37036a. Why ? — You may often have heard of people 
asking a bigger price for an. article than they expected 
to get. A man might ask £100 for a horse, and to 
prepared to take £50. 

37037. Did not you hear him say that the tenants 
were to make no offer at all, and that they were either 
to accept or reject the terms — do you contradict that? 
— It does not affect the question at all. 

37037a. Is it not a serious offer? — Not necessarily. 

37038. A landlord specifically says : “ You will get 
2a. in the £ reduction on second, and 4«. in the £ 
on first term rents, but you are not to make an offer, 
that is to say, I am not going to have any bargaining 
one way or another.” Do you mean to say he would 
drop negotiations if the tenants attempted to bar- 
gaan? I think he did not mean to sell at all. 
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37039. And thte tenants did not approach him; he 
acted on his own initiative in the matter? — I don’t 
know. 

37040. He simply shuts the door on all bargain- 
ing? — Yes; but I don’t think he was serious. 

37041. Ik it your view that it was not a serious 
offer, based upon the desire of the landlord to sell ? — 
■Quite so. 

37042. That is sufficient for my purpose. Is 4s. in 
ihfe £ on first term rents extravagant ? — Yes. I would 
like to know the name of the landlord. 

37043. How does that affect it ? — You would require 
to have the exact day and date on which the rents 
w ere fixed before you could value any rents. 

37044. When might tke6e rents be fixed? — I could 
not tell you. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — W hen were these second term rents 
fixed? — Mr. Black. — I think about 1896. 

37046. Mr. O’Kelly (to mtness ). — Do you think 
2s. in the £ on second term rents, fixed in 1896, ex- 
travagant? — I do. 

37047. And the extravagant prioe leads you to think 
that the offer was not serious ? — Quite so. 

37043. Have you any point to make about the prioe 
of sheep? — From the year 1866 to the present time 
the price has varied from 12s. 6d. to 29s. 6 d., average 
19s. bd. It was higher in 1906 than in any year 
during the whole period. The lowest price was 
touched about 1896. The prices fluctuated. 

37049. Sir John Colomb.— W hat about the price of 
wool? — The highest price was Is. 5 Jd. in 1866. Last 
year 9d. 

37050. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Where people 
have mountain tracts the price of sheep is of great 


importance ? — Yes, but they don’t keep half as much 
on the mountains as they formerly kept. 

37051. Sir John Colomb. — Would the carrying out 
of surface-drainage, where the people havo holdingB 
in common, be rathesr difficult ? — Yes. 

37052. Do they ever put sheep and cattle an the 
same mouuntains? — Nearly always in the summer 
time. It would be much better for the farmers if the 
mountain holdings were consolidated. 

37053. Mr. Bryce. — Why do you think there would 
be so much mote made out of it if the holdings were 
consolidated? — Because it is impossible for a man to 
improve the breed of his sheep for one thing, because 
if a breeder has a good ram his neighbour’s stock would 
benefit by the fact. It is difficult to look after a few 
sheep on a mountain. 

37054. Sir John Colomb. — Do these breeders ever 
have a shepherd in common 1 — No. I think the sheep 
look after themselves. 

37055. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould you 
kindly summarise the advantages you expect from the 
extension of the railway and the making of a har- 
bour? Are those the advantages, to develop the fish- 
ing industry and to make the means of transit more 
suitable to the people of the district for conveying 
their produce to the market ? — Yes. 

37056. Mr. Beyce. — At what age do they generally 
sell their cattle? — From eighteen months to two years. 
You will get better evidence from the Rural District 
Councillors on this question. 

37057. Sir John Colomb. — When you refer to the 
farmers keeping the cattle for two years do you refer 
to the farmers of the small holdings or of the large? 
— I refer to the small holdings. There are very Few 
large holdings. 


Mr. William A. Traill examined. 


37058. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Yon are managing 
•director and Engineer of the Giants’ Causeway Elec 
trie Tramway, and were formerly attached to His 
Majesty’s Geological Survey? — Yes. 

37059. Tell us who yoa appear for and represent ? — 
I represent the local committee. 

37060. Do you sit on the local committee? — No. 
They asked me to appear here to-day. The develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of that portion of the 
County Antrim comprising the district of Glengarifi, 
Parkmore, and Cushendall, &c., and the opening up 
■of its magnificent scenery as a tourist resort has 
for many years claimed my special attention. While 
working on Her Majesty’s Geological Survey in that 
district, I was more particularly associated with the 
iron ore industry, and I was also struck with the 
beauty of the scenery, practically inaccessible to the 
•ordinary tourist, and which if properly opened up 
would be a mine of wealth to the district. I refer 
now to the years from 1875 to 1882. The iron ore 
industry had been developed to a certain extent by 
the opening of mines at Cargan, Parkmore, &c., 
■and also in many other localities nearer Ballymena, 
and the ore was carried from these mines — many not 
more than six miles from the seaboard at Red 
Bay — through Ballymena to Belfast, a distance of 
from forty to fifty miles. The cheap freights from 
Belfast — it being carried almost as ballast — to Bar- 
row and other English ports, to a certain extent 
•compensated for the long land journey and high rates 
from the mines to Belfast. As the then purely 
mineral railway from Ballymena to Parkmore and 
Retreat was owned by the Northern Counties Rail- 
way Company, it was natural they wished the iron 
ore traffic to come over their system all these miles. 
With the inflated prices for the ore, 24s. to 27s. a 
ton it was able to pay for this long railway carriage. 
I may mention that at that time the Antrim iron ore, 
or red hsematite, was specially adapted for the 
making of steel, on account of its freedom from 
sulphur and phosphorus, by being mixed with the 
English ores, steel at that time beginning to como 
into much greater demand than previously. About 
the earlier dates I mentioned, 1875 to 1880, a wealthy 
London company took the royalties along the Glen- 
ariff valley and constructed a narrow gauge railway 
from Red Bay up to their mines at tho head of the 
Glenariff Valley, and also constructed, of massive 
concrete, a pier giving deep water at all tides. This 


railway and pier were beautifully engineered and 
thoroughly well construcetd, and I understand and 
believe that they spent £95,000 in hard cash in the 
district. They constructed their works for the ship- 
ment of some 200,000 tons per annum ; the most they 
ever shipped was about 15,000 tons in any on© year. 
There had always been a revulsion among the mine 
owners at the sending of the ore the long distance 
to Belfast, and many systems were devised to bring 
the ore down from these mines for shipment at Red 
Bay old pier, and this desire for a shorter land 
carriage became more accentuated as the price of the 
iron ore fell. Notable among these systems for bring- 
ing down the ore to Red Bay, was the overhead or 
aerial railway, upon which something like £40,000 
was spent, a most beautifully devised system extend- 
ing with its branches for some eight miles, in which a 
continuous series of buckets filled with the ore were 
carried along on endless moving steel cables, bringing 
the full buckets one way ,and returning the empty 
buckets back on the returning cables. 

37061. Sir John Colomb. — 'Was the £40,000 in 
addition to the £95,000 ? — Yes. 

37062. Mr. O’Kelly. — What is the name of the 
company? — I forget, it is so long ago. Irregularities 
of surface mattered little to this system, so that it 
was admirably adapted for use in this district. 
Ireland here possessed the premier or pioneer aerial 
wire railway. Unfortunately for some cause it never 
worked properly, only for a very short time, weeks or 
months. Some said that the steel wire cables were 
maliciously cut, others that the system was at fault. 
My belief was that it was simply from the use of too 
light wire cables, which broke under the heavy weight 
of the iron ore. Several lince on this same system 
are now working most successfully, notably one in the 
Argentine Andes over an absolutely otherwise imprac- 
ticable country. Then there has always been tho 
carting of the ore by road down to Red Bay, and the 
use of traction engines on the Parkmore and Glenariff 
road to the detriment of the road surface and excessive 
cost of upkeep, amounting to upwards of £800 per 
annum, a tax which falls almost entirely upon the 
landowners and tenants, and not upon the mine 
owners, who are the real delinquents. One set of per- 
sons — the mine owners — are making their profits 
out of the pockets of others, the ratepayers, 
which is hardly fair. Under the circum- 
stances abovo described, and with the ap- 
proval of the London company (Messrs. Begley and 
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^ . ., -loan t 11T j Parliamentary 37076. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— S o that th* 

Company), xn the year 1880 I got up p pament f< £ steamer arrived in one and a half or two hours ?-Ies.. 

plans and earned through an Ad; of oa Ued M views now are the same as in 1880, that the best 

the construction of a short hue ““ J 0 mi i es and only feasible way to open up and develop this 
the Glenariff Railway and ™ district is on the lines of my former project, by con- 

long— to connect the Ballymena and ^ h ° ® tically necting the Red Bay railway at Parkmore with the 
way— or Red Bay Railway as it was old. Glenariff railway, the earthworks, bridges, and, 

called, because it did not go to Re f culverts of which still exist, and only requiring 
Glenariff Railway, both being on the Ea “ e 0 g g ’ supers and rails. In the connecting link railway 


so that all the iron ore from the mines a ^ t P arga ^’ no'worse gradient is proposed than the ruling gradient. 

Parkmore, Retreat, &c., could be! brought down by no ^ ^ Glenariff mkeral line of 1 in 40, there 
the Glenariff Railway and shipped from me u worse gradients than this upon the exist- 

ariff Pier, the capabilities of shipping ore from the Bay rai i w 6 ay . 


anfi frier, tne capaDinLies w p a i SQ ing Red Bay railway. 

old Red Bay Pier being very Uminea. vve alb 37077. The mining companies would be interested in. 
sought for running powers over the Red. Ray rtau- ^ constru ction 0 f a near way to the sea?— Yes, ex- 
way as far as Ballymena in order to nave me entire thaj . the chief m i n i ng company is influenced by 

line opened for passenger traffic. Although we naa ^ Midland Railway Company, 
the strongest opposition from the .Northern counties 37078. Have you made an estimate of the money 
Railway Company against both carrying the ore requ j re( i to construct and put a railway in working 
down to Glenariff Pier, and also for opening me order sudl as you suggest ? — I should say about, 
line for passenger traffic, I carried through my Riu £ 2 5 ; 000 would complete the whole thing, 
and obtained the Act of Parliament m 1880. At 37079. What is the distance?— I think it is sir 
that time I told the Northern Counties Radway Com- miles _ 

pany that “ they were killing the goose that laid tne 3708O. And £25,000 would be your estimate for com- 
golden eggs.” ... .. pleting a railway and building a pier?— The pier 

37063. Mr. O’Kblly. — D id you go on with the rail- wou ]_ d cost something more. I thought we had not 
way for which you got Parliamentary powers ?— No. got so far as to g i ve evidence of estimates, so I was 

37064 Six Francis Mowatt. — A s a point of fact, no j. p re p ar ed for that matter. 

vou did not make the line at all?— It fell through. 37O8I. Sir John Colo mb. —You think it was due to 

It was the project that fell through and not the rail- a f a R p n the price of ore that the mines were closed! 

_ Yes, and it was also due to the unproductive nature 

37065 Most Rev Dr. O’Donnell.— Werp the rails 0 f the mines. The ore was down to about 6 j. 6d. a. 

actually taken up and sold?— Yes. The landlord took ton when the mines were given up 

them and sold them for the rent. 37082. If the ore is not there the companies could 

37066 Sir John Colomb.— T he grading was down? not take up the mines again?— Weil, ore dies out a 

—Oh ves Shortly after, bad times fell upon the iron some places and enlarges in other places. 

ore industry prices fell from 26s. or 27s. to 8s. and 37083. How many men are employed where the ore 
even less other English ores were found adaptable is working now ?— Some seventy or seventy-five in ona 
for use in the making of steel as well as the Barrow Company’s mine, I am told. . 

ores and the excessive freight of the ore from the 37084. Is it doing a fairly prosperous business ?- 
•parVmnre district round to Belfast almost brought Yes. , , , - 

tt.6lLa ffidustrj to a rt.nd.till. The English 37085. Yon dwelt jomewhat upon the ffiurut tafe 
found f£ir one was of too low grade and question Do jou think the tonriat traffic rsdlj n- 
SfflS to work and insufficient in quantity to pay, creases the demand for labour very much in this is- 
and after hffiding on for some years at last defaulted tnct 7 — It increases the sale of all products m 4. 
and aiter n< “. g . j the whole concern became district. We find it does so in the Giants Causeway 
SSJflS* the Sue, as I understand, the last avail- district, where the demand for poultry and butter 
S Set heiig Seised and sold for rent. The pier, hay, oats, Ac., has increased enormously from wh.U 


from neglect for so many years, is now 1 


condition. The Glenariff Railway connecting link 
project also fell through. 


ruinous was before. 


37086. Has the tourist traffic raised the price of pro- 
duce? — It has. 

tUo hridsfis in a 37087. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are advocating 
37067. Sir Francis Mow . ron( iition I be- the re-creation of this line of railway not altogether in 

good condition . They are > the interests of mining but because you think it will 

Iriats®^ uS K a.smt the general tt.flc ?-Ye,, and the t„™.«. 

ore industry has somewhat revived, and theRed Bay 3708 i. The „ fore yol contemplate that the line 
railway lias been opened for pmg« traffic as far sWd made ^ ^ „ an ^ M 

^d^rXs^e^S - ■ .^Sanger and general railway communis* 
Glen and Talley been opened up by pa^s and to- 37089 , gi, j OoMM..-When the company IW 
houses. Tourists come to fte fflfm both started tha ir0 „ otc bo5 f MSS fmmd that the supply 

Ballymena side and up the vaHey from the coast road, diminidd „ did they take anv steps to find «> 


as a passenger and general railway communication 
line ? — Yes. 

37089. Sir John Colomb. — When the company that 
started the iron ore business found that the supply 
was diminishing did they take any steps to find out 


ESS 


the ,.^7S re-Sriet- the tourist or local pas- 

‘SSt-a irSr ffSvM 

could not find a market at a paying price in this on “ 

country, and therefore the railway fell away and is f0BL Sir John Colomb. -Would another com 
now derelict?— Yes. Their mines were not so produc- J ome here ?-Certamly, because they would not 
•five as they anticipated. {® mcur the expense of making a railway and 

37070. Are these mines being worked now? — No. D0 H£- v 

They are all stopped since 1882 Jr 1883. , 3 J 09a Sir Fsakois MowiTT— Do yon think « 

37071. Are thSe the only mines in the neighbour, durtry would he revived if there was a proper ha 
hood? — No; there are the Parkmore mines. and pier erected !-Yes. 

37072. How does their stuff travel? — By land to 37093. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ould its 
Belfast. worth while to put before the members of that 


ll • once and they are not likely to come back again. 
d £ s 37091. Sir John Colomb. — Would another company 
duc _ come here ? — Certainly, because they would not haw 
to incur the expense of making a railway and hat- 
-No. ^ our - 

37092. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you think the m- 
, our _ dustry_ would be revived if there was a proper haihonr 
and pier erected? — Yes. 

i to 37093. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Would it noth 
worth while to put before the members of that coifr 


37073. Was the old pier so planned as to stand the pany the fact that apparently the yield of tho district 
break np of the sea coming in at Red Bay? — It was. is not fully developed, and that there may be I °? 

It was a large mass of concrete. In fact a large por- for the profitable working of a railway and n 
tion of it is there yet, which shows the substantial in the time to come. These are, I am 
nature of it. new men in the compeny now? — I am afraid U/ 

37074. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Was there to be would not come back under any circumstances. 


any anchorage in rough weather? — I think the sys- 
tem was to wire to Lame harbour, and a steamer ar- 
rived in a few hours. 


a terminal station near the chapel at Red B y 
Cushendall would be distant a little over two m 
along a level road, sufficient for all local acco® 1 ® ' 


37075. Sir John Colomb. — How far is Larne har- dation, and the iron ore traffic could be shii 


bour from Red Bay? — Twenty -five miles. 


at the repaired Glenariff pier o 
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It may be advocated by some persons, why not extend of view, is far superior to the Cushendall Valley. May 23 19Q7, 

the Red Bay railway from Retreat directly into From the financial point of view there are no persons — 7 b i* 

Cushendall, and open the portion from Parkmore to in the district sufficiently interested, or at least able Mr. William 
Retreat for passengers. The line from Retreat to Red to give large financial support, but with a grant from. A - Trail, 

Bay pier has been engineered, but from the great the Congested Districts Board, and possibly a baronial 

difference of levels and shortness of the distance guarantee for £10,000, the project could be readily 

several back shunts had to be introduced and such ex- carried through, with the probability of the Midland 

cessively high gradients as to be practically unwork- Railway, Northern Counties Committee, undertaking 

able. A few local persons might travel by such a to work the line as part of their completed Red Bay 

route, but the vast number of tourists desire to go railway, 
down the Glenariff Valley, which, from a scenic point 


Mr. Daniel M'Allister examined. 


37094. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You reside at 
Cushendall ? — Yjes. 

37095. As I understand, you come to represent the 
same district as the last witness? — Yes, principally 
in connection with the railway rates charged to the 
people of this district. I oomplain very much of the 
high, rates chargjed by the railway company, which are 
particularly high against Cushendall. There is no 
other place of the same distance where they chargo 
so high. 

37096. Can you explain that? — It is due to want of 
competition. We tried competition at one time, and 
a small steamer was brought from Derry, but it could 
not be continued for want of traffic. 

37097. I presume as much pressure as you could 
command lias been brought to bear upon the railway 
company to reduce these rates that you complain of ? 
— Yes ; several times. 

37098. Did they give you any answer except that 
they could not reduce them? — No. They said that 
they could not reduce the rates and that they were 
quite reasonable. 

37099. Did you bring the case before the Railway 
Commission? — No. 

37100. Sir John Colomb. — You are aware that there 
is a Vice-Regal Commission sitting on railways now? 
— Yes. 

37101. Have you taken any steps to bring these 
things that you complain of under their notice?— No. 

37102. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is not easy 
for persons living in comparatively remote districts 


like Cushendall to go to Dublin to the Commission? — Mr. Daniel 
No. M'Allister. 

37103. Mr. O'Ketxy. — D id they hold a sitting in 
the north of Ireland ? — Not that I am aware of. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am afraid this is outside 
our jurisdiction altogether. I don’t know that we 
could do more for you than send a copy of your evi- 
dence to the Railway Commission, hut I should say it 
was quite within tho power of your district to write a 
letter to the Secretary of the Railway Commis- 
sion and tell him what you are now stating 
here because we really cannot help you. 

37104. Sir John Colomb. — You were better treated 
when there was some boat accommodation, and there- 
fore, some competition? — Yes. 

37105. Did that cease when the pier fell into ruin ?— 

Yes. 

37106. Was that the cause of the steamer ceasing to 
run ? — It was. 

37107. Do you suggest that if that pier was restored 
that the steamer would be put on again ? — I have every 
reason to suppose that it would bo put on, or some 
enterprising p'ersom. would put on a steamer. In 
fact the coasting steamer that passes here at present 
would call if there was accommodation. 

37108. The steamer was taken off because there was 
no pier accommodation? — Yes. 

37109. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I understand 
the reason you put this matter of high charges for 
freight before the Commission is that anything the 
Commission could do to improve transit would be well 
done ? — Yes. 


Mr. Patrick M'Cobmick examined. 


37110. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W ltere do you reside ? 
— At Augnasilla, in the Ballycastle Union. 

37111. You are a farmer? — Yes ; in Cushleake. 

37112. What is the extent of your holding ? — Thirty 
acres and eighteen acres. Tho present rant is £7 2s. 
and £5 14s. Ad., and the valuation is £11 and £8 2s. 

37112a. — Your rent is a good deal below the valua- 
tion? — It is. 

37112b. Mr. Bryce. — Is that a judicial rent? — Yes, 
a second term rent. Cuskleake is on the north coast of 
the County Antrim, and runs along it for about seven, 
miles. It contains twenty-three townlands, and con- 
stitutes an electoral division in the Ballycastle Rural 
District. Its area i6 on 5,650a. Or. 22p. Poor Law 
valuation, £1,273 11s., of which £953 15s. is land, and 
£319 16s. other hereditaments. The population is 
421. The district is mountainous, the upper portion 
being devoted to sheep-farming, and the lower to cul- 
tivation. The cliffs all along the coast are from 150 
to 300 feet high, and are precipitous. The land under 
the plough is, in maciy places, so 6teep that when being 
harrowed a rope has to be attached to the harrow to 
keep it from swinging around below the horses, 
and nearly all ploughing is done single furrow — that 
is, ploughing all one way. Needless to say a reaping 
or mowing machines cannot be used on it, and the 
difficulty of manuring and taking off the crop is ex- 
ceedingly great, being both laborious and expensive. 
It suffers very much from storms, grain being often 
very badly shaken. It is, on an average, about nine 
miles from Ballycastle, which is the nearest railway 
station. It is the same distance from Cushendall, 
and is in the Cushendall Dispensary District. Though 
the holdings’ are larger, and the population smaller 
than in the district already scheduled as congested, 
the people are in as much need of a helping hand from 
a sympathetic Department like the Congested District*} 


Board as they are anywhere. They ate doggedly 
sticking to tho land, cultivating and forcing from it 
support for their families, under circumstances that 
no strangers to the locality could be induced under any 
circumstances to undertake. Even these people them- 
selves are getting tired of it, and as their families 
grow up none are inclined to stay and put in lives 
such as their parents did. These holdings, though 
large enough, to be economic are situated in 6uch a 
remote district, and labour under so many natural 
disadvantages, that no one has been able to gather 
around him sufficient capital to justify him in ventur- 
ing to take advantage of the cattle scheme of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. None of them has a suffi- 
ciently largo stock of cows that a bull would bo bought 
for private use only, and farmers in nearly all the 
poor districts in Ireland will not pay for the service 
of bulls. They often, suffer more from tho attention 
of these animals than from a want of them, so that 
it would be an injudicious act for any famor in Cush- 
leake to invest thirty or forty pounds in a premium 
bull. A Galloway bull they don’t want because though 
they breed good stores, the liaifere bred from them 
rarely turn, out good cows. What would suit tho re- 
quirements best the Department of Agriculture does 
not encourage. They recommend pure breeds as sires. 
And they are right. But to the best of rules there is 
an exception. The animal that would suit here, and 
give the most satisfactory results, would be a cross- 
bred bull out of a good cow of mixed blood and a pure- 
bred shorthorn of a milking strain. The animal 
should be short-legged, well haired, with good bones, 
and of a robust constitution, and not pampered. 
Mountain farmers would be all anxious for such 
an animal to be placed in their districts. Tho 
result would be, - all the bull calves would 
be ■ . castrated and the rubbishy weeds of 


Mr. Patrick 
iM'Cormick. 
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taSS^^fcfaSSuS^w* 1 n a»» •» » d - that whatever i. done the people should be taken lute 
fitted, away gee. the s».]l ^ . *M-d wTAtrt 
support from the mountain edge.. mam eourt. beeB „ ndcred fettle., in this count, 

of income the mam sornrce of ra»» w woSrtg over the heads of the people, wh«e vieS 
stor™”^™ that and is a natural consequence were not thought worth, of being consiSered. We .ere 

as sts/sjl ?: . rr^rri fcStfE 

interests ^itf i^desirable they should Hveo^theland, taget the im^ay latest passing aw^how™. 


if on the other hand you say to the Canadians, the 
Argentine people, and all countries in Europe and 
’ ’ ” —) have a good market for your 


gone, and that a harmonious blending of the i 
will ensue, when each can see something in the other 


elsewhere as well, we have a good market for your wiU ensue, wnen eaui can b ““ *** ““» 

art better bred anl of larger site than to admire and agree to bnr, the rest. In the matter 
our own and they can be put more cheaply on the of taxation, Cushleake has much to complain of. In 


• own and they can be put more cheaply on the of taxation, Cushleake lias muen to compiam oi. in 
markTthS w. in rear them, send them in in their the first place they are, against the wishes of the 
thousands and thns glut the poor Irish farmers’ out- majority of the Rural Distinct Councils of the County 
let But one result Sn follow. Ireland will, despite and of the County Council oveed into « .scheme o 
replanting, despite every effort that can be made by mam roads, by which the district loses about £200 
the ingenuity of the Congested Districts Board or any a year. The Local Government Board over-rulai all 
other Board, become a series of ranches. The fatten- and forces Cushleake to contnbute towards the up- 
ing lands will coin, but looking at them broadly in keep of roads around the City of Belfast, many of 
thf light of the country’s prosperity what are they which cost £1 per perch to maintain, wh le tos 
but homeless wastes. Sheep here are nearly all of only cost a few shillings. Again, the Local Govern- 
the black-face breed and are of fair quality. The in- ment Board has included Cushkake in the^area of 
tioduction of new blood of good, type would have bene- charge for sanitary exposes at Cushendall, which mil 
ficial results. The horse-breeding schemes of the De- cost these poor people M- m the pound for thirty- 
partment have not been a success in Cushleake. The five years. This they _ did^ too^agamst^ the^ wishes^ of 
introduction of thoroughbreds to improve the pony 
stock has been tried, and I do not think it has been 
very successful. A hackney, one of a very good class, 
was, with the approval of the Department of Agri- 


culture bought and kept at Cushendall for a season, 
and afterwards disposed of by orders of the Depart- 
ment, though the Agricultural Committee was in 
favour of keeping him on. The influence of South 
of Ireland breeders, who are on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Department, are very properly in favour 
on encouraging the breeding of hunters for which 


the local council. It affords another instance of how 
Local Government in Ireland is working. 

37113. Mr. O’Kelly. — W ho introduced tho 

thoroughbreds that are not successful ? — The men on 
the Committee of the Department of Agriculture. 

37114. Was it the Committee or the Department or 
both ? — I think it was the Committee of Agriculture. 

37115. In what way did the animals fail?— They 
were too light in the bone for the braes of Cushleake. 

37116. Do you think they were adapted to other por- 
tions of the county? — They might be for good level 


Ireland is famous, and they are able to force their land and good grass when they could be raised. 


views on the Department against the wishes of a con- 
siderable minority from the north who have found 
hackney breeding to pay them well. Where a con- 
siderable section of a community of farmers is in 
favour of a line of procedure suitable to their cir- 
cumstances, it is unfair for the Department to ignore 
them even it the request of the majority of the Ad- 
visory Committee. As reasonable, educated, hard- 
headed men of the world, knowing from practical ex- 
perience the wants and wishes of the districts in 
which they live, the desire of a great public depart- 
ment, which should live with and for the people, 
should be to bring that minority with them and not 
treat them autocratically. The ordinary scheme for 
horse-breeding of the Department is anomalous. The 
Department insists that the owners of sires whose 
usual terms are £1 for a foal (nominally 25s.) must 
be paid by the Agricultural Committee £2 for the 
chance of a foal. The mares in Cushleake are too 
small to be selected, and most of them are too big to 
be classed as ponies and come in under the Cushen- 


37117. Were the circumstances of Cushleake known 
to the committee? — I suppose they were, because 
Cushleake is a small place. 

37118. Was there a difference between the local 
Committee and the Department in regard to hack- 
neys? — I think there was. I think the Agricultural 
Committee was in favour of keeping the horse, but lie 
was taken away. 

37119. What Was the attitude of the Department?— 
I don’t know. 

37120. Mr. Bryce. — W hen do the farmers generally 
sell their stores? — Some sell them after two years. 

37121. Do they keep them inside in the winter 
season ? — Yes. 

37122. And feed them on green crops? — Yes. They 
could not be kept outside in the winter time in Cush- 
leake. 

37123. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W hat do they feed 
them on? — Turnips and green crops. 

37124. Mr. Bryce. — W hat proportion of green 
crops have you? — I have not more than six arable 


dal pony scheme. So that between the two they are acres altogether. All the rest is pasture land. 


left out in the cold. Poultry are kept in fair num- 
bers, but their produce cannot be put to the best 
advantage on the market. There is just the one road 
running through the district, and it is an exceedingly 
bad one. The gradient is very steep in many places. 

A section of it would pass for a switch-back railway. 

Five cwt. is considered a good load for any horse 
over it, and even with that he soon tires. Carting 
produce to market or taking supplies from it is a 
serious undertaking. Beans and flax used to be 
grown extensively in it, but the former dropped out 
of cultivation on account of the fall in price and 
the persistent attacks, year after year, of the Bean 
f latter, mainly owing to the low price 

£ ght ° n the market. Now, when the price of 

haS S< ?j c “ ln . creased one would think the 37135. Mr. Bryce.— Where do they go when they 
er share with the farmer and give him a are bought? — To Ballymena, principally. They al» 

K n *' or fibre. But no. He says he had *° to Ballycastle, Lame, and Ballymoney. 
and wants to Tto^Sfo^arlS Lv” n\°T i 3 I 136 ^ ^ey fatten them or send them to Scot- 
should allow a little more than , 7 uf y ' k ® u . fc he J and and England, and sell them at once?— I expect 
a uttie more than a bare subsistence they send them away straight. 


37126. How many cows have you? — Three. 

37127. How many horses ? — One. 

37128. How many sheep ? — A little over fifty. 

37129. You have them on the mountains in common 
with other farmers? — Yes. 

37130. Have you a herd for them? — There is no 
herd on the mountains. We mark the sheep. 

37131. What proportion of your young stock do you 
sell at six months and what proportion at two years ?— 
I would sell calves at six montha. I would keep them 
for two years if I could. 

37132. Is that done all over the district? — Yes. 

37133. Where do you sell them? — At the fairs. 

37134. What fairs? — Cushendall, Oushendun, Glen- 
sriff, and Waterfoot. 
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37137. Sir John Colo mb. — Y ou only till six acres 
you say?— Yes. 

37138. Has tlie other part of your holding ever been 
tilled? — No. It is impossible. It is covered with 
rocks and heather, and is very bad pasture land. 

37139-40. You keep three cows regularly ?— Mostly ; 
three one-year-olds. 

37141. How does it happen you have not a two- 
year-old ? — We often change our cows, and very often 
they won’t go very well with us. 

37142. Do you find it pays you better to keep your 
stock until two years old? — I don’t think we could 
get a market for them as yearlings. They are a small 
class of cattle. 

37143. Do you mean to say that there is no market 
here for yearlings ?— It is not customary to take them 
out as yearlings. 

37144. Is there a market for calves ? — I don’t think 
so. 

37148. You say there is not a market for yearlings ? 
— This time of the year there might be. 

37148. Does it pay you better to keep your young 
stock until two years old or to sell them when they 
are one year old? — I think it would, because they 
are hardier and better able to stand the weather. 

37147. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What are you ex- 
pected to sell an average good two year old beast for? 
— About £6. 

37148. What would you expect to get for a fair 
average yearling ?— About £3. 

37149. That is a difference of £3 set off against 
feeding for the year?— Yes. The people are getting 
tired of working their farms. 

37150. Sir John Colomb. — Are any of them leaving 
the farms ? — Yes, or else they are selling them. 

37151. What does the tenant get if he gives up his 
holding, for his interest ? — The last sale I remember 
was a small farm which sold for £120. I think it 
was about £6 rent. 

37152. How do you account for the people getting 
tired of trying to live on the land if we have people 
paying £120 for a £6 holding?— The man who has 
bought the place I refer to, has other places, and he 
always adds to his grazing if he can. He does not 
intend to labour the land at all. 

37153. Was it alongside another holding? — Yes. 

• 37154. Then it was an enlargement of his own hold- 
ing ?— Yes. 

37155. What became of the party who sold the 
land? — The land belonged to a widow woman. 


37156. Was she sold off? — No; her children all left. 

37157. Did she emigrate? — No. She is living in 
the Glens. 

37158. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — With reference 
to the upland of your farm, you told us it could not 
be tilled. Is the soil among the rocks a bog soil or 
clay soil ? — 'Clay. 

37159. Would the fact that you have that upland 
on your six acres account for your keeping your stock 
for two years instead of selling them when they are a 
year old ? If you had not that rough ground you 
could not keep them? — No. 

37160. Summer or winter that rough ground always 
helps to feed them? — Yes. 

37161. Apparently wherever the sod is ploughed the 
land is turned down about half a foot ?— Yes. 

37162. Therefore it comes to this that after a cer- 
tain number of years all the clay will be at the foot 
of the field? — Yes. We are doing our best to keep 






difficult ? — Yes. 

37164. Mr. O’Kelly.— H ave you got main roads 
and im nor roads? — We have minor roads. 

37165. Have you got any main road in Cushleak?— 
No. 

37166. What was the system with regard to the 
mam road in the Grand Jury times?— I think the 
people had only to pay what the district cost. 

37167. You say 4£d. lias been added to your rates 
for sanitary expenses in Oushendall ?— Yes. 

37168. What is the sanitary expenditure ? — For the 
sewerage of Cushendall. 

37160 It was done against the wishes of the local 
Council ? — Yes. 

37170. Was there a Local Government Board 
Inquiry ? — Yes, and all the districts outside Cushen- 
dall signed a memorial and sent it to the Local 
Government Board. 

37171- ©id yon appear before the Inspector ?— Yes. 

o7172. And gave evidence? — Yes. 

37173. What did the scheme cost?— £960 for the 
sewerage scheme. 

37174. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D id you say a 

mZP-F 17 mUch re ^ nired at Cushleake?— Yes. 

you mean a new roa d, or that the old 

to he a newone 11 * 11 ’^ ?—I ^ * fraid ifc would squire 


oii/o. would it follow a unit-rent route irom th 
present one?— It would go a little bit, hut very litth 


Mr. John O’Boyle examined. 


37177 Sir Fhancis Mowatt.— You reside at Cam- 
lough, Glenarm? — Yes. I occupy, in common with 

others, 146 acres of grazing. About 54 would be mine. 
I he county road lies through it, and I want you to 
say that you should allow me my own, and I would 
pay the expenses. 

37178. Sir John Colomb. — Have you spoken to the 
landlord or the agent?— The landlord will liberate 

37179. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The other holders 
don t agree, I suppose, to your request ?— No. 


S» r Francis Mowatt.— I am afraid that is a diff 
cutty. It is quite out of our power to help you. 

37180 Sir John Colomb.— Do you hold the land a 
grazing ? — Yes. 

+" D °c S fi i * : - ap P ear on y^r lease that you ai 
entitled to fifty-four acres, or is it that you hav 
grazing rights? — Grazing rights. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— I am sorry, but I am afrai 
we cannot help you. 


Mr. Bernard M'Auley examined. 


37182. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You reside near 
Ballycastle ? — Yes. 

37182a. Yon are also on the local committee?— I 
am one of the District Councillors. The point I want 
to give evidence upon is the necessity for a road, and 
aJso the loss in the price of pork for want of transit 
facilities to market. 

37183. Let us take them one at a time — where do 
you want the road ?— From Fallymacrilly to Mallards. 
It would benefit eighteen tenants. The people are 
paying rates, and there is no road except a road on 
which a horse could be led. It is the very best of 
land, and there is not more than half tillage on it - 
there would be if it were properly developed. ’ 

37184. What is the length of the road?— About a 
mile and a half. 

37185. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hat benefits 
would the road confer on the tenants ?— They would 
be able to till their land and generally to do better. 


They have now, for instance, to take their produce ant 
goods on their backs to market. 

37186. Is there any question of turbary ? — A erea 
many of them carry turf home. 

37187. Sir John Colomb.— Have the Rural Distric 
Council recommended the road ?— They have not. 

37188. Have you tried to get them to agree to mak. 
Y„rrV 0 ;, 1 thlnk lf the Commission would assist thii 
district the Council would take it up, 

37189. If you have not brought it before the Coun 
oil you don t know whether they would give anythin! 
a *'_ajl to the road or not ? — I cannot say. 

37190. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— P erhaps you- 
point is that if any public body was got to advance . 
portion of the expense you would have much bette- 
hope m approaching the Rural District Council fo : 
the money?— That is my point. 

37191. Mr. O’Kelly.— H ave these eighteen familie; 

no road from the house into the village? No 
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37192. Where do they leave their carts?— On the 
PU 37193.°How far from the houses ?— About half a 
^37194. These people pay for all the other roads over 

th 37195 n And for the sanitary works in Cushendall ?— • 
Yes. It is chargeable on the dispensary distuct. and 
includes the four electoral divisions of Red Ray, 
Glendun, Cushendall and Cushleak. 

37196. Was the County Surveyor approached on the 
matter?— The District Surveyor is present 

37197. Sir Francis Mowatt.— This Commission 
cannot do anything until the question is raised by 
•the District Council. What is the next point you 
have for the Commission? — I should like to revive 
some of the industries, such as weaving. 

37198. I am afraid a factory cannot be started un- 
less there is a chance of it being self-supporting ? I 


understood you were empowered to give assistance in 
that direction. _ ,, 

37199. We have no power. Don t suppose that we 
h ave ?_lt would be a good thing for the district. 

37200. Why did it fail before ?— That is a long 
time ago. 

37201. You think it ought to get another trial?— 
Yes. I should also like to point out the loss the 
farmers of the district incur owing to the difficulty 
of transit in the . matter of butter, pork, and other 
articles. The prices are decreasing for want of 
buyers. 

37202. That point has been brought before us 
several times. You want some increased traffic 
facilities ? — Yes. 

37203. That resolves itself into roads again?— 
Yes, roads and railroads. We have had the question 
of railroads thoroughly thrashed out. 


Mr; T. J. O’Neill examined; 


37204. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You are a civil en- 
gineer residing in Bally castle? — Yes. 

37205. Do you come here on your own account, or 
do you represent any committee ? — I was asked by the 
committee to come here and to give evidence about 
the present road in Cushleake, and to suggest the 
making of a new road. The present road is a very 
poor one. It is a switchback road. Some of the 
gradients are as steep as 1 in • 5 and 1 in 7. In 
some places it is insecurely fenced and dangerous to 
the nublic. A new road could be made from Gushen- 
dun to a point beyond Mergs hill. The steepest 
gradient would be 1 in 22. It is about seven miles in 

37206. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Has the matter 
been brought before the District Council?— No. 

37207. Sir John Colomb.— What would the road 
cost.? — £6,000. 

37208. Can you explain why a matter of that 
kind has not been brought before the Council by 
some one if it is of such importance to the people 
of the county ? — I am afraid they would have some 
trouble in getting the Council to pass such a large 
sum without some assistance. The Council would 
hardly go, in for such a large expenditure. 

34209. Was the committee under the impression 
that the present Commission could recommend grants 
or things like that ?— That was the idea. 

37210. Have any of them read the terms of this 
Commission published in the papers, which show that 
it lies entirely beyond our province? — I suppose it 
does except you get further powers. 


37211. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— P erhaps your 
view was this, that if this work was executed it 
would do a great deal to relieve the congestion of 
the area?— Yes. ■ 

37212, Sir John Colomb.— H ow many people would 
it benefit?— About 540 people. 

37213. Do you mean to say that m a county like 
Antrim these people never brought such an important 
scheme before the only body in the county who could 
help them ?— It was never brought before the Council 
to my knowledge. ... . 

-37214. Mr. O’Kelly.— The total expenditure for 
the union and district work in this union for one 
year is about £6,000? — Yes. • 

37215. Sir Francis Mowatt— The total number of 
people directly influenced is between 500 and 600, aid 
the total cost of the road would be £6,000?— It 
would. It would be a surface road. There would 
be no heavy cutting. 

37216. Sir John Colomb.— It follows the coast ?- 
No. It follows the contour of the ground. 

37217. Mr. O’Kelly. — D on’t you think £6,000 for 
a road rather high ?— Not for a new road. 

37218. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— The ordinary 
road would not cost £900 a mile ? — It would. 

37219. Sir John Colomb.— Who proposes this sug- 
gested pier?— The Cushendall people here. 

37220. Has that been under the consideration ol 
the local authorities ?— It was never applied for. It 
is their intention that if the present railway was ex- 
tended down the old line, it would be brought round 
here along the coast ( indicates on map) to Cusnen- 
dall. 


Mr. Alexander M’Cloy examined. 


37221. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Where do you reside? 

Mr. Alexander _ At Lubetavish, Cushendall. 

M C1 °y- 37222. Do you represent any local authority?— I 

came on my own account and to represent the dis- 
pensary district. 

37223. Are you a farmer? — Yes, at Lubetavish, 
about two miles from here. I have thirty-two 
statute acres, my rent is £7 10*., and my valuation 
is £12 on land, and £2 10*. on buildings. 

37224. What are the points that you wish to bring 
before us ? — The inconvenience of markets is the 
principal thing, the way we are situated here for 
want of accommodation. I think that you have got 
enough of evidence on that already. 

37225. You mean to support the evidence that we 
have already received? — Yes. 

37226. Is there any particular road that you sup- 
port? — Yes. We support the road through the town- 
land of FallownacrUly. 

37227. Is that the ®ne we have just heard ex- 
plained? — Yes. There are parties living there with 
small holdings, but the land is o'f very fair texture ; 
but they are very badly handicapped for want of a 
Toad — -their house® are half a mile from a road. 

37228. You are speaking now of the . short road 
and not the seven mile road ? — The seven mile road is 
• as necessary, I believe, as the shorter. 


37229. But it is the one and a half mile road that 
ou are particularly interested in ? — Yes. 

37230. The next point is market ?— The near® 
aarket is Ballymena, which is nearly twenty mu# 
.way, and there is great inconvenience in getting 
iroduce to Ballymena. . 

37231. Your object is to support the evidence given 
in those points ?— Yes. Then with reference to tne 
rarchase of land two townlands were purchased 
ween two and tkree years ago TurkiUy and 
it twenty-four years’ purchase of second term ]ua 
rents. 

37232. Were they purchased under the 1903 Act?- 
5Tes. 

37233. What is your point— that they 
much for them ? — I think they paid enough for tnem, 
and perhaps too much. 

37234. What do you want done about ifc? — * “Sjfo 
stood you wanted to know what lands were A 

this locality. On the estate I live on, the G ^ 
estate, the landlord, Captam Dixon, 
to sell on such terms as would give the ten 
reduction of 4s. in the £. The tenants sent a k 
that they would take it on such terms as wouW g 
them a reduction of 4s. td. in the £. Up jjj. 
sent this has not been accepted. There is any 
feresnce of sixpence between them. 
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37235. How many tenants are there? — I suppose 
that there must be ninety or 100. 

37236. What are the average holdings? — I believe 
they would average about £10 valuation. 

37237. Are thene any very small ones among them ? — 
Yes, and some large ones too. 

37238. What size are the smallest? — Some are not 
•more than six acres. That is the whole of their hold- 
ings, but they are only a few. Many of them have a 
large amount of mountain attached. 

37239. Mr. Bryce. — Have you mountain attached to 
your holding ? — Portion of it is mountain, but I have 
no mountain in common along with my thirty-two 
■acres. 

37240. On your estate is it the custom to keep cattle 
until they are two years old? — We sell at all ages, 
whenever we think we can get a profit, sometimes at 
a year, sometimes two yeans, and sometimes at three 
years’ old. 

37241. I ask the question because we have had a 
great deal of evidence in other places to the effect 
that it would not do at all to sell cattle at two years’ 
■old, and that the farmer would lose if he did not 
•sell the calf to the grazier at the end of a year or six 
months, and we desire to have information as to what 
is the custom here with regard to this particular point? 


— My experience is that they generally keep them until jfoy 23, .907. 
they are aged betwen two and three years’ old. — 

37242. You keep them in during winter? — Yes. 1 A ’® xan<! * r 

37243. And feed them on greens ? — Hay, straw, tur- “ cloy! 
nips, and cabbage, are the principal support for 
young cattle. 

37244. Up to what age? — Until they are sold. 

37245. Do you give them any turnips in the winter ? 

— Very few get turnips. 

37246. Sir Francis Mowatt. — They don’t go in for 
mangels? — Very little. 

37247. Mr. Bryce. — Would not it pay you better 
to sell the calf at six months in the autumn to graziers 
or some people who would take them over to Scotland 
and feed them up rather than keep them ? — We never 
sold any at six months. We would get a small price 
at that age. In a great many cases we would not get 
a merchant at all for them. 

37248. Sir John Colomb. — You must keep some 
cattle for the purpose of making manure? — Certainly. 

37249. The custom here, as elsewhere, is to sell when 
j'ou can make the best profit? — Just so. 

37250. That means that if there was a good price 
for a yearling you would sell, and if there was a bad 
price you would hold on ? — Just so. 


Mr. John M'Cambbidge examined. 


37251. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you reside? 
— At Laney, two miles from Cushendall. I have a 
farm of twenty-six acres, statute. The rent is £14 4s. 
and the valuation is £20 5s., including buildings. 

37252. Mr. Bryce. — How much of your holding is 
in tillage? — We could till it all. 

37253. Do you ? — We do, occasionally, in the rota- 
tion of crops ; with the exception of some that you 
•could not till — about an acre or so. 

37254. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What particular 
points do you wish to bring before us? — The loss to 
the farmers through not having a railway to Cushen- 
•dall, and a proper harbour. Perhaps you have got 
sufficient evidence on that point. 

37255. You have heard all the evidence which was 
•given ? — Yes. It is from the farmers’ point of view 

that I wish to speak. The small farmer loses more 
proportionately than the large farmer does by reason 
of his not having a market for his produce. There 
is no flax market here, and no butter market. 

37256. W'hat do you do with the butter? — We have 
to go to Ballymena; and the same with the flax. We 
lose two days. 

37257. Do you grow flax? — We grow some flax. 
37258. Do you consider it better to cart these articles 
or to bring them by cart to the nearest railway sta- 
tion here? — We consider it better to bring them by 
cart, because if we sent them on we would have to 
employ a carter in Ballymena to take them to market. 

37259. I am afraid you would have to do that still 
•even if the railway was extended ? — Yes, but my point 
i6 we would have a market here. We would have 
buyers coming if there was a railway to the town and 
a market for butter and flax. 

37260. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At all events, 
the fact that you cart these goods to Ballymena indi- 
cates that the existing railway is of no service? — It is 
•of no service. 

37261. Sir Francis Mowatt — That particular rail- 
way which comes in where the old pier is is the railway 
you support ? — Yes. 

37262. Your case is, that speaking as a small far- 
mer, you feel the want of it very much? — Yes. 

37263. Is the butter which you carry down to Bally- 
mena made at the creamery? — No ; we have to make 
it in kits. We have no creamery here at all, and no 
•dairy. Tho farmers just make it themselves. 

37264. How many cows have you got? — We keep 
four cows. 

37265. How often can you chum ? — In the summer 
time we chum twice a week. 

37266. What do you get for your butter in an ordi- 
nary year? — About eight pence a lb, a good part of 
the year, but sometimes it is as high as ten pence. 

37267. Although you only chum twice a week? — 
Yes. We have to put it in kits; it wo could sell it 
fresh we could get more. 


37268. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou salt the butter and j[ r . j 0 hn 
send it away in boxes 1 — Yes. If we had a market to K'Cambridge. 
sell it fresh we could get more ; but we have no market 
for fresh butter. And if the Cushleake road was made 
I believe that owing to the development of the tourist 
traffic we would have a market for fresh butter, and 
be gainers in that way. 

37269. What place would tourists stop at that they 
do not reach at present? — They would come more to 
Cushendall than they do now, because they have to 
cross the mountains at present. 

37270. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do a great many 
come to B ally cas tie ? — A great many go to Ballycastle 
on account of the train that do not come here. 

37271. Where do the tourists who don’t come here 
stop at present? — A great many go to Ballycastle and 
Portrush, and don’t stop here. Only a few come here 
for want of railway facilities. If we had this road 
we would have a great many more tourists than we 

37272. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — -Is there much 
good scenery along the proposed road? — Yes; a great 
deal. 

37273. Mr. Bryce. — How would you get from Bally- 
castle? — It catches on the road from Ballycastle. 

37274. Before you get to the end of the journey from 
Ballycastle to Murlough Bay you would have a very 
steep hill? — There is a great deal of good scenery be- 
tween this and Cushleake. 

37275. That I quite agree with ; but you would have 
to go out and come back again ? — Yes. 

37276. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is your idea of 
the proper age at which to sell your stock? — In this 
country, as a rule, they are not fed properly to sell as 
yearlings. 

37277. They grow slowly ? — Yes. I know other parts 
of the country on tho other side of the mountains 
where they can sell them to better advantage as year- 
lings, because they are better fed, and they cannot 
grow such good crops to feed them here. 

37278. Therefore they keep them as long as they 
can? — Yes. 

37279. Do they ever keep them as lone as three 
years 1 — Some do who have grazing lands, but we 
don’t ; we sell them as two-year-olds. 

37280. What would you expect to get for a yearling 
and what for a two-year-old ? — Yearlings here gener- 
ally would be about £3 10a. 

37281. And two-year-olds? — You might get £6. 

I very often sold them for £5. 

37282. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But what you 
call a two-year-old is not two years old. It is six 
quarters? — It is six quarters. That goes for £5 or 

37283. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You think that the 
difference pays ? — Yes. It is the summer season. We 
have grass at that time. 

37284. Sir John Colomb.— I f you cannot properly 
feed the calf in the summer season, do you ever have a 
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feeding than the house feeding. A calf to be sold as a 

Mr. John yearling wants to be fed during the winter. We can- 
Rt'Cam bridge. not grQW turnipa ea rly. 

37285. Is not it much easier to turn out the calf 
well than the two-year-old? — The meaning of keeping 
them is that they are not fit for the market as year- 
lings. They improve on the grass, and in our case 
we don’t keep them the second winter at all. We sell 
them when they are six quarters. 

37286. As a small holder in the district you find 
you cannot keep them longer? — Yes. 

37287. Therefore you are obliged to part with them 
then? — Yes. 

37288. The prosperity of the small holder again 
largely depends on the price he can get for his year- 
ling or eighteen months old beast, which he cannot 
keep and is obliged to part with ; is that so ? — Yes. 

37289. If you destroy the market for the yearlings 
and two-year-olds, do you think it would very much 
injure the small holders? — It would enormously. 


37290. Mr. O’Kelly.—' W hat is your market for your 
yearlings? — They are bought by Ballymena buyers at 
Cushendall. I am speaking now of the six -quarters 
or one-and-a-half-year-olds. 

37291. What do the Ballymena men do with them ?- 

I think that they sell them again to graziers or other- 
people. It is generally dealers buy them. 

37292. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You don’t know 
whether they go over to England or Scotland ?— Ther 
don’t send one and a half year olds. I think the 
dealers generally sell them to farmers in different 
parts of thei country around Ballymena. I think 
they don’t ship any at that age. 

37293. Mr. Bryce. — You don’t know what they cfe 
with them ? — I do not, of course. 

37294. Some previous witness said that they keen 
the cattle for three years, and that this is qi^ 
general in the district ? — Those people who have rough 
land for grazing. I have no such lands, and woulf 
have to send them out to grass if I kept them. 

37295. So you find it an advantage to sell them at 
eighteen months? — Yes. 


Mr. Hugh 
De Lurgv. 


Mr. . Hugh De Lttrgy examined. 


37296. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You reside at Cushen- 
dall ?— Yes. 

37297. Are you a farmer? — No. I am here to tell 
you of the difficulty that we experience in letting 
houses here during the summer months owing to the 
poor travelling facilities that we have in Cushendall. 

37298. You mean letting houses to tourists? — Busi- 
ness men in Belfast come to the seaside and take 
their wives and families away. In other places they 
generally go uj> on Monday morning and come down 
on Saturday night. There is no such thing here at 
all, for the simple reason that people cannot come 
here. A gentleman would have to leave here at half- 
past five in the morning and arrive in Ballymena at 
nine o’clock. He would wait there an hour, and ar- 
rive at Belfast at eleven o’clock. That does not suit 
business men, and they find they cannot come here. 
In Ballycastle thirty years ago I remember there was 
not a house on the quay road built the whole way 
down. It is since the advent of the railway that all 


the houses have been built there. Ballycastle was at 
that time just in as poor a way as Cushendall. 

37299. You then merely come to support the evi- 
dence which we have had in favour of carrying on the- 
line from Glenariff to Cushendall? — Yes. 

37300. You want to read the evidence ■ from a 
different point of view, and to say that you believe- 
that the line would develop the letting and building 
of houses ? — Yes. There are twenty houses vacant at 
present, and are likely to remain so the greater part 
of the summer. 

37301. Those houses must have been built when there 
was no railroad? — Within the last few years there 
have been some houses built. It was done by Sir 
Daniel Dixon. At that time there was an agitation 
got up here to have the railway. When the Midlanf 
Railway came to this country it was thought that they 
were going to do a lot of things ; and they told us they 
would do nothing. 


Captain James M'Neill examined. 


Captain James 
M'Neill. 


37302. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you reside ? 
— At Tamlaght, Glenariff. 

37303. What interest do you represent ? — I came 
here to support Mr. Dobbs’s statement as to the over- 
flowing of the Glenariff River. I hold land and live 
there. I have thirty-six acres in one holding and 
fifteen in another. The rent of the first is £17 18s. 
and of the second £8 13s., and the valuations are £44 
and £15 10s. 

37304. It is chiefly a question of drainage with you ? 
— Yes. Previously there was a new river cut which 
helped the drainage of the level land considerably. 
Of recent years it has silted up, and the sides are all 
covered with brushwood and rubbish like that, which, 
with the silting up of the bottom of the river, left no 
room for the water to flow. 

37305. Who made the drain ? — I believe that it was 
the Government through some landlord scheme. 

37306. No arrangement was made for keeping it 
cleared out? — None. 

37307. The tenants who require it did not think it 
worth their while ? — They thought they had plenty to 
do managing their little holdings. It became worse 
from year to year, and got a rather big item to work 


37308. You would like to see that cleared out ?— It 
would be a great matter. It is leaving it as bad as 
any part of a congested district with the way it is in 
now. 

37309. Do you consider that the tenants would be 
likely to let it go back again?— I think it would be 
wise to make some provision in the way of appointing 
a man to keep it clear. r 8 

37310 You suggest I suppose, a grant of public 
money for that ?— If that could be done. * 

37311. First to make the drain?— To clean it out 
and raise the banks. 


37312 If it were cleared out and the banks we- 
raised, don t you think it would be a fair thing i 


require the people who would profit by it to keep it 
clear, or to give some power to rate them for it?— 
Certainly they should pay a little towards it. Of 
course I would be glad to recommend that. 

37313. How many tenants do you suppose would 
profit by that ? — About thirty-six, and on the lowest 
calculation I would say that they lose on an average 
£300 a year from this cause. It affects their arable 
land, which is the principal part of their holdings, 
Their holdings contain generally from fifteen to 
eighteen acres, of which, say, ten are arable, and out 
of that ten there may be seven which are flooded once 
or twice in the year, leaving only three that they 
can say are dry and safe. 

37314. What do you do with your own land?— I 
graze it and keep it for meadow. On each side of the 
river there is a side-drain. If that was cut out it 
would work the drainage for all the other level land, 
The river bed is silted up and there is no ontlet for 
the side-drain. 

37315. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is the land that 
is flooded good land ? — Very good land. 

37316. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If there is an aver- 
age yearly loss of nearly £10 to the tenants, surely it 
was worth their while to spend a couple of pounds a 
year keeping the drain in order. However, y« 
really came here to support the evidence of Mr. Dobbs 
that this would be a very useful work there? — There 
is nothing better for the tenants of Glenariff that* 
that. It is ruinous to them as it is. 

Mr. Bryce. — What is it estimated to cost? 

Mr. O’Neill. — It would cost about £1,000. 

37317. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
that the drain was made by the landlord ? — Partly by 
the landlord and partly by the tenants. I am not 
able to give evidence on that. 

37318. Were you there in 1881 ? — No ; I came there 
in 1899. 

37319. You don’t know whether this drain was kept 
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in order until the Act of 1881? — The side drain is 
•cleaned out occasionally by the tenants now, but the 
river is the biggest item. It is too much for the 
tenants to undertake. On account of the river bed 
being silted up it renders their work useless. 

37320. Is there anyone here who can say whether 
this work was carried out by the landlord at his own 
•cost or with money borrowed from the Board of Works, 
the tenants undertaking to pay a portion of the out- 
lay ? 

Mr. Dobbs . — I don’t remember the final award 
mentioning that the tenants paid any part of 
it. The landlords expended £3,450 in the year 1852, 
which was borrowed from the Board of Works, was 
repayable in thirty-five years, and was repaid by the 
landlords. They expended about £400 in 1875. No- 
thing has been done since. The landlords refuse to 
■do anything, except Mrs. Dobbs who has land herself. 
All the other landlords object to do anything, because 
they say that under the existing land laws they have 
mo reason to spend money. 

37322. Sir John Colomb. — D o you know at all 
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whether the tenants were expected to keep the front- 
age of the drainage free ? 

Mr. Dobbs. — No. There should have been a drain- 
age board appointed, but it was never done, and the 
thing was allowed to lapse. 

37323. Sir John Colomb. — Under the Land Act of 
1881 the landlords cannot see their way to expend 
money on drainage. Therefore some authority is 
wanted to exercise the powers that the landlords used 
to exercise? 

Mr.. Dobbs. — Yes. The case was made before the 

Arterial Drainage Commission. 

37324. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say that the 
tenants were not made liable for any part of the 
drainage loan? 

Mr. Dobbs . — I assume that it made a difference in. 
the tenants’ rents if they got their holdings improved. 
At that time they could raise the rent whenever they 
liked. I have no evidence whether they did or not. 

37325. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A ll the evidence 
with reference to this case was made before the Drain- 
age Commission? 

Mr. Dobbs . — It was. 


Mr. James Graham examined. 


37326. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you reside? 
— At Clonrea, Glenarifi. I hold thirty acres. The 
rent is £21 and the valuation £31 12s. 

37327. What is the point that you wish to bring 
before the Commission ? — The particular point is about 
the injury caused by the flooding of the river. 

37328. You support the evidence which we have just 
heard? — Yes. About thirty-six people’s holdings are 
injured, and there is about £308 worth of loss every 
.year. 

37329. Are you one of the tenants injured? — Yes. 
It would take about £1,000 to set the drainage right. 

37330. If that were done and if the tenants won’t 
keep the drain open it would go back again ? — I would 
say appoint a man, and let him be paid to keep the 
whole thing clear, river and all. 

37331. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you put 
something on the tenants for that? — I would have a 
rate and let the tenants pay. 

37332. Mr. O’Kelly. — Let the rate for the mainten- 
ance of the river be struck by the District Council, but 
let it be confined to the area that benefits by the treat- 
ment? — Yes. 

37333. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Or would not 


another way of doing it be that the tenants benefiting 
by the work would be able to pay a little addition 
either to their rents or their purchaso instalments ? — 
Certainly they would. 

37334. Suppose that the property were sold to the 
tenants, then before the vesting order was made would 
not it be a good bargain for the tenants to agree to a 
small increase in their instalments in view of the 
drainage? — Yes. If it remains for a few years more 
without attention the place will be no use. 

37335. Sir John Colomb. — Were you there thirty 
years ago? — I was there twenty-eight years ago. 

37336. Was the drain in pretty good order then? — 
Ik was. 

37337. It was during the last twenty-eight years it 
has gone wrong? — About eighteen years ago it went 
wrong and it never worked properly since. 

37338. How did that happen? — There was a large 
flood and there was a lot of cutting taken out for 
making walks, and some of the land commenced to go 
away. 

37339. Before that was there anything done every 
year by anybody to keep it dear?— I could not say 
that there was anything. 


Mr. Denis Black examined 


37340. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You reside at Bal- 
dure, Glendun, and are a farmer? — Yes. I have 
fifty-four acres. My rent is £18 10s. and the valu- 
-ation is £28 12s. 

3734-1. What are the particular points as to which 
jou wish to give evidence ? — I have been appointed by a 
•committee of ratepayers of the Glendun electoral 
division to come here and represent a few facts on 
their behalf. I am a member of the Rural District 
Council and represent the division, which contains 
twenty-three townlands. There are sixty-eight hold- 
ings on these twenty-three townlands. Of these sixty- 
eight there are twenty-seven less than £5, and thirty 
of much less than £10. 

37342. That is 57 out of 68 which are under £10 ? — 
Yes. The proportion of land fit for cultivation in this 
•division is very small. At present there are only 225 
acres under cultivation, or an average of little more 
than three acres per holding. I have it here from 
common information that 79 acres have gone out of 
cultivation, or, roughly speaking, about an acre to 
■each holding within the past six years. The land in 
the division is generally very unfertile, the greater 
part being fit only for grazing sheep. There are 
great difficulties in cultivating this land. A great 
deal of it has to be worked with spade labour. A 
large part of the acreage in this division is undivided 
mountain, joint grazing. There is a great loss of 
sheep on these mountains in proportion to the num- 
ber. 

37343. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — F rom what 
■cause ? — Various causes. For instance, they die up 


there in winter unless you can send them away to 
graze elsewhere. 

37344. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — They are black- 
faced ? — They are bLack-faced. I wish to point out 
that there are fifteen families with no road accommo- 
dation, except an old path. 

37345. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any- 
thing to suggest with regard to these people under £5 
valuation ? — I know of no local remedy. I merely 
came here to suggest the smallness of the holdings and 
the position of the people up there. 

37346. There is no grass Tand near that might be 
used for the enlargement of these holdings ? — There is 
one large farm near Cushendun and another near 
Cushendall. The first is about 100 acres, and I could 
not say the size of the second. 

37347. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Do you think it would be 
possible by a scheme of enlargement of holdings to 
bring these holdings up to an economic standard ?— 
Yes. 

37348. That is the only remedy you could suggest ? 
— .They might be helped in other ways. 

37349. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In what other ways 
do you suggest? — I do not come here to suggest 
remedies, but merely to draw your attention to the 
state of affairs up there. There are fifteen families 
along the slopes of these mountains on the north side 
of the glen with no road accommodation except an 
old path. They cannot cart anything on that side. 
They have no bridge over the river, and we have in- 
stances of men who have been carried away by the 
floods. 


May 23, 1907. 

Mr. 87 m. 
Dobbs. 


Mr. James 
Graham, 


Mr. Donfs 
Black. 
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Mr. Denis 
Black. 


37350. The -whole efiect of your evidence is to bring 
"before the Commission the poor condition of the people 
in the district to which you refer? — Quite so. 

37351. But you don’t desire to make any particular 


recommendation except as to the improvement of the 
roads? — I am not in a position to go into these 
things. I merely draw your attention to the matter. 


Mr. Patrick 
Murray. 


Mr. Patrick Murray examined. 


37352. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Where do you reside ? 
—Eagle Hill, Glendun. 

37353. Are you a farmer?— Yes. I have seventy 
acres, with a rent of £5 4s. 6d., and a valuation of 
£10 5s. x x . . . , 

37354. I am afraid from your rent that your laud 
is very poor land? — About the worst in Ireland. 

37355. What are the particular points to which 
you wish to refer ? — The poor state of the district. I 
think it is about tlie poorest in Ireland. I have been 
through a great part of Ireland myself, and can 
solnienly say that there is no poorer district in all 
Ireland than the Glens of Antrim. 

37356. Sir John Colomb.— W ere yon m Conne- 
mara ? — I was. 

37357. And West Donegal ?— Yes. 

37358. You think that this place is worse than 
there ? — I do. I am certain of it. They have good 
grazing there beside what is here. 

37359. Sir Francis' Mowatt.— You are really sup- 
porting the evidence which has been given by other 
witnesses from the same district? — Yes. 

37360. Have you any particular suggestion which 
you think might improve matters, or do you merely 
want to call the attention of the Commissioners to how 
bad things are?— We would like to get a road run 
through the south-east side of the Glen, where there 
is no road at all. There is 1£ miles of a moun- 
tain to cross, and there is a dangerous river if there 
is a flooding, which very often gets jammed up, so 
that people cannot get out or in A steamboat should 
be run between this district and a good market town. 
There is a mill in Cushendall that has water power 
that could be repaired at a small expense. It would 
be of great benefit to this place for grinding Indian 


37361. Is that one of the roads that have been al- 
ready recommended ? — No. This is .another road on 
the south-east side of Glendun, where there is no 
load. If there was a road there from Cushendall it 
would accommodate the people who live on that side, 
and would run on the main road to Ballymoney. 

37362. What is the length of this road? — I could 
not say. I think about four miles. 

37363. Has the necessity of that road ever been 
brought before the District Council? — I don’t think 
so, unless it has been done very lately. 

37364. Sir John Colomb. — What stock do yon keep? 
— I keep two cows and a horse. 

37365. How about oalves? — Whilst I have cows I 
carry them. Some years cows have no calves. 

37366. The cows do calve? — They don’t calve every 


year. 


37367. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Do yon look to your 
cows for milk?— Yes. We consume it. We .have 

scarcely enough milk for ourselves. 

37368. Do you use your horse for ploughing ?-1 e s. 
37369. Out of 70 acres how much arable land do you 
plough? — About two acres, I plough. There we re- 
other parts that I used to labour with spade labour, 
but I could not manage that, as men got too dear. I 
could not pay them, and I had to give it up. 

37370. You must have some other stock besides 
cows ; have you any sheep ? — -I take graziers, if I can 
get them. , , „ _ 

37371. Do you get them regularly ?— One man sends 
me some steadily. 

37372. What is the average number that you get?- 
Some years I get twenty ; other years only fifteen or 
twelve. 

37373. Do you also take in cattle ? — No. The cattle 
would not live there. 

37374. Is this mountain land ?— Yes. 

37375. Sir John Colomb.— Wrist do they pay for 
the grazing of sheep a head ? — Eighteenpence a head. 
37376. For how long?— For the year. round. 
37377. Mr. Bryce. — Have you been into Court ?- 
Yes. I have been in since 1896, and had a first term 
rent fixed. My rent was £8, and was reduced to 
£5 2s. 6 d. , , „ 

37378. Sir John Colomb.— The only grazing of 
stock that you have got is two cows and a horse, and 
from fifteen to twenty sheep that you take in ?— 1 That 
is the lot. 

37379. What do yon do with the two acres that you 
break ? — I grow potatoes and some corn. 

37380. Practically you sell nothing ?— I sell nothing. 
I am not fit to take as much as will keep us living, 
37381. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— What do yon 
do with the corn ? — All the com I have got does not 
feed the horse. I have to buy com to feed him. 

37382. Sir John Colomb. — You used to till more?— 
About three acres more, but it would not pay for the 
labour. 

37383. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— How do you 
happen to know other parts of Ireland ? — I was at m 
and round all Ireland, and I have knowledge of them 
adl, and I can indicate that this is the poorest dis- 
trict of Ireland I have been in, or seen. 

37384. Mr. Bryce.— On the rare occasions, when 
your cows calve, how long do you keep them ?— I have 
to sell them at all ages. Sometimes I am compelled 
to sell them as I need the money. 

37385. So you may keep them six, or twelve, or eigh- 
teen months ? — Yes ; but when the money has to be 
we have to sell it ; get what we can. 


Mr. Denis M'Kinley examined. 


37386. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you reside ? 
— At Ballyloughan, Cushendun. I am a District 
Councillor for the Cushleake division. The difficulty 
of living in the district I attribute to the poverty 
of the place, and the want of road accommoda- 
tion. To illustrate the difficulty of road ac- 
commodation I may mention that when they were 
erecting some eighty labourers’ cottages in Bally castle 
the average tender for a block of two houses in other 
parts of th’e union was £265, but in the d'istriot to 
which I refer the lowest tender was £475. This dif- 
ference of over £200 was owing to the difficulty of 
drawing material to the district. The Local Govern- 
ment Board would not sanction this expenditure, and 
these cottages were not built. This was near the site, 
and the extra cost was merely for drawing slates, 
brick, and timber. Five cwt. would be a heavy load 
on this old road if yon may call it a road. It is 
merely a winding path through the hills. It was in 
a dangerous state when I went on the Council. I . 
got the Council to do some little fencing. There was . 
a home that was not accustomed to this hill going 


with a gentleman on a car, and when the home -gol 
to the top of the hill it dropped doad. I *PP“®V 
have a cutting here, and it was passed by the ■ 
Council. The landlord would not give the ground, 
was only a short hill that required four feet of an «■ 
tension of width. There it lies. Such a sta 
things does not exist anywhere else. 

37387. The particular road you ate speaking of » 
one of the two road's already ref erred to 
the road running through the electoral division, 
district should be scheduled under the Conges^ 
tricts Board, and prompt action taken by . 

I think there are only five or six families in t 
trict that have not some boys or girls abroad. » 
self, have three sons in San Francisco. They sen ^ 
money, and everyone, I might say, in the distn , 
quires this from abroad. , 

37388. Mr. Bryce.— W here would the propoeedww 
end ? — It would begin in Cushendun and extt ( 
Badlyvoy. 

37389. Where the coal-pit is? — Yes. 
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Mr. Jambs Spiers examined. 


37390. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Where do you reside? 
— In High-street, Cuehenda.il. 

37391. Are you a farmer? — No; I am a sailor. 

37392. Have you been a sailor on this coast? — Yes. 

37393. Have you been fishing? — A little; out about 
the bay here. I fish with these draft nets. They 
go out about 100 fathoms and are hauled on the 
beach. 

37394. What fish do you get? — Herring on several 
occasions, flat fish, whiting, and others. 

37395. In what month did you get herring? — Last 
December. 

37396. What sorb of a boat do you go out in? — Just 
an open boat. It takes four hands. 

37397. Did you do well with the herrings ?— No ; it 
was only a few we got. 

37398. Were they in great numbers ?— Yes. If we 
could have gone out far enough for them. 

37399. You think that tlie fishing could be de- 
veloped? — I believe it could if we had accommodation 
for keeping boats. I got one boat to fish with and lost 
her the very first visit. There was no place to save 
her. I had to keep her riding in the bay. She was 
a smack of about ten tons, and was thirty-two feet 
over all. 

37400. Sir John Coi.omb.— -How long ago was this? 
— About nine years. 

37401. Sir Francis Mowait. — How long were you 
fishing in her? — I did not get a start nntil a breeze 
came on, and she went to pieces on the rocks, bursting 
her chain. 


37402. Is yours an exceptional experience about the 
fishing, or are there many oilier men here who fish ? — 
Yes. Quite a number of men fish around here, but on 
a small scale, as they have no harbour. 

37403. The Scotch fishermen don’t come here?— No. 
they have no accommodation. 

37404. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your local men 
must beach their boats ? — Most decidedly. 

37405. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What you would like 
to suggest is a pier 1 — A fishing harbour that we could 
save our boats in. 

37406. Where could that be put ?— In the south end 
of the bay here. 

.a. 3 ! 4 ?? - Dr - O’Donneix. — Is that the place 

that Mr. O Neill was sketching the harbour in ? — Yes. 

37405.^ Sir John Colomb. — Was it some time ago 
you usea to fish ? — Off and on since I was a boy I have 
been working at it. 

37409. Have you been away in ships ?— Yes ; I have 
been m ships. 

wJj 7 t 1 boy HaVe y ° U 8POnt y ° Ur Hfe at sea7_ Since 1 

3 I 41 i; You were b 0 ™ and bred here, and went to- 
sea? — Yes. 

37412. Do you think it a terrible thing for a young 
man to go to sea. ? — A great number told me that if 
thwe was a fishing industry here they would stop at 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— The Fishery Department 
rid 't™ 6vldence be ' fore them “d 'will certainly con- 


Mr. Maurice Finlay examined. 


37413. Sir Francis Mowatt. — -You reside at 
Cushendun? — Yes. I am a resident fisherman there, 
and depend on fishing for my livelihood. I fish all 
kinds of fish, live fishing, net fishing, lobster, salmon 
and every kind of fishing according to the season of 
the year. We fish all the year round, myself and 
another man. We have a 20-foot open boat. We 
cannot use a larger boat owing to the want of harbour 
accommodation. We cannot haul her up. Some- 
times she caunot take the bar at Cushendun, where 
vessels drawing nine feet could formerly come in. The 
bar is at the mouth of the river. There was a north 
wall running north-east, forming a breakwater, which 
through neglect has been nearly entirely destroyed by 
wind and weather. The north-east wind fills the bar 
up with sand. This wall could be repaired at small 
cost. In former times a boat of 300 tons named 
‘ ‘ Cushendun ’ ’ was built at Cushendun by Captain 
Dan M ‘Neill’s father, and fifteen sail belonged to the 
port. 

37414. How long ago was that?— In the year 1820. 
It goes to show how the place has deteriorated. 

37415. What fish are you after just now? — If 
properly equipped I would be fishing herring at 
present. They are all around in these waters. 

37416. Sir John Colomb. — At this time of year? — 
Yes. The night before last I got herring. The De- 
partment say that about May is about the most suit- 
able time for the Northern boats, but it is of little 
use, as there is no harbour accommodation for them. 

37417. How did you get those herrings? — By draft 
net, which is not the proper way of catching herring, 
and if you get them that way it shows that you will 
get them in larger quantities with proper nets. 

37418. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you catch 
herrings in these draft nets, do you get a lot, or do 
you only get two or three at a cast ? — We don’t get a lot 
at a time. We cannot get out far enough. To fish 
herring in the proper way you use drift nets. A 
draft net is where you leave a rope on the beach 
about forty fathoms long, and you set your net in a 
half circle and have it secured to another rope hauling 
on the shore again. 

Sir John Colomb.— That is a seine net. 

37419. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you get lobsters 
in the bay ? — All round the coast: 

37420. Are they fairly plentiful? — Fairly. There 
are all kinds of fish if properly looked after. We 


cannot do that on account of the want of shelter 
for boats. There is no use in getting a boat to get 
her smashed. I have come from Red Bav on a fine 
enough night, but there was a wind from the south- 
ward and I could not cross the bar at home, and 
nacl to beat back again. 

37421 An application has been made to the De- 

partment of Agriculture, I understand, for a loan 
lor boats and gear? Yes. 

37 4 22 That would not meet the point you refer to. 
the real point you make now is the necessity of 
such protection as would enable boats big enough to 
get out -to where the fish are plentiful ?— Yes. 
there is any number of days when if you were 
out you could work all right, but the people cannot 

they get out they cannot get in. 

37423. How long have you been fishing ?— Since I 
was a boy, for the last fifteen years. 

37424. Would you say that the amount of fish is 
the same as long ago?— It has not diminished, ex- 
cept the salmon. The reason for that is that the 
rivers are not properiy protected. The Government 
should look after that. 

37425. Sir John Colomb.— Is not there a Board of 
C °^o r I at ^ S ? r lb >- a useless bod y- It does nothing. 

3/4.26. It has bailiffs on the rivers ?— There are 
™neon the Glendun river that I speak about. 

37427 Sir Francis Mowatt.— You occasionally do- 
catch salmon still? — There are two salmon fisheries 
down there that are extensive fisheries, and are fished 
fairly well There is a crew of men employed by each- 
fishery to fish them. 1 

37428. At the mountli ?— One at the mouth. 

37429 Within the half-mile ?— With fixed engines. 
They belong to the landlord. 

37430. Are they bag nets?— Draft nets. A bag net 
cannot be used since 1860 within three miles of the 
mouth of a river. 

37431. Are there as many lobsters as when you 
began ?— Hardly. 


37432. Mr. Bryce. — I s there good white fish- 
ing ?— Yes. I have got as many as eleven halibut in- 
one week. I have got them over 78 lbs. We catch 
them on big lines. For the want of shelter for bontR 
we must give up fishing altogether. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think you have quite- 
made out a ease for the protection of boats. 


The Commission adjourned. 

L 


May 23, 1907. 
Mr. James 


Mr Manrice- 
Finlay. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATUBDAY, MAY 25th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 o’clock, A.M., 

In the Assembly Rooms, Cookstown, County Tyrone. 

Present --The Eight Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, G.C.B. (in the Choir); The Right Hon. Sir 
John Colomb, k.o.h.0.; Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq, m.f. ; Conor 
O’Kellt, Esq., M.F. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; 

anil Walter CaLLAN, Esq., Secretary. 


May 25, 1907. 


Sir Francis Mowatt (in the chair).— Before we 
commence the examination of witnesses I would like 
to . say a few words to prevent disappointment that 
might afterwards arise. The business of this Com- 
mission is not to grant relief, or to make alterations 
in the existing law or practice. We have no power 01 
that sort whatever. All we are entitled to do is to 
report to Government what changes in the law or 
administration are needed for dealing with the problem 


of congestion, and incidentally, no doubt, to call at- 
tention to any improvements that might possibly be 
effected. But I want those present to bear in mind 
that we have no power of making or bringing about 
any alteration in the law or practice. Our powers 
are strictly limited to making a statement of fcho 
general facts of the case for the consideration of the 
Government. 


Mr. Patrick 
Treanor. 


Mr Patrick Treanok examined. 


37433. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What district do you 
belong to?— To Pomeroy, and I wish to give evidence 
of the working of the county schemes of agricultural 
and technical instruction in my immediate neigh- 
bourhood. I am well acquainted with the tract of 
country stretching from Pomeroy to Broughderg and 
Greencastle and the neighbourhood of Carnckmore. 
The land in this district while not everywhere of uni- 
formly poor quality is generally very poor. Some 
of the holdings are fairly large, but many are very 
small. The occupiers of these holdings, with few ex- 
ceptions, are hampered by lack of labour and lack of 
capital. In these districts the agricultural and tech- 
nical instruction schemes of the County Committee 
have been at work, and there is no doubt that the 
result of the system of itinerant instruction has been 
beneficially felt in the parts of the county of which I 
am speaking. Both the lectures and the personal 
visits of the instructors have caused interest and 
encouraged improvement, while at the same time 
serving as a means to bring the people into touch 
with the work and resources of the Department. I 
would specially refer to the work in connection with 
agriculture, horticulture, and bee-keeping, which has 
been carried on in this neighbourhood, and while it 
must be remembered that such work is in a pioneer 
stage, and that the districts to which I now refer are 
particularly difficult of access, it is unquestionable 
that a considerable amount of progress has been made. 
Under the scheme of itinerant instruction in agricul- 
ture the lectures and visits of the instructor have 
given farmers a great deal of useful information about 
seeds, manures, drainage, improved methods of feed- 
ing stock, precautions to be used in the treatment of 
milk, and a number of other matters which are 
directly applicable to their daily practice. Experi- 
mental and demonstration plots, while they do not 
generally attract the attention of great numbers, are 
extremely instructive to those in the immediate 
vicinity of the plots, and by this means very useful 
object lessons are taught. The knowledge may and 
does spread slowly in all probability, but the results 
are not forgotten. The facilities offered to small far- 
mers and cottagers through the itinerant instruction 
in horticulture and bee-keeping, which has been pro- 
vided by the Committee, tends to give the people a 
greater interest in the appearance of their homes, 
and while. they aye slow to utilise new material for 
their own consumption, the cultivation of vegetables 
is on the increase, arid their value is gradually becom- 
ing appreciated. The egg stations, turkey stations, 
and goose stations established in the county have 
helped very considerably to improve the fowls of the 


small holders, and a class of instruction in the fat- 
tening of poultry and preparation of birds for the 
market, which was held in Pomeroy last spring, wa« 
well attended. The girls seemed interested, and they 
certainly acquired a considerable amount of skill in 
trussing. 

37434. I gather from you that these instructions 
have inspired a good deal of interest in the people?— 
They have, and those who have applied the instruc- 
tion received have benefited. 

37435. Would you say that any distinct improve- 
ment in the earnings of the people from poultry and 
bee-keeping has begun to show itself? — They have 
reaped no benefit from bee-keeping as yet, because they 
are not in the country. 

37436. You mean there are no bees in the country? 
— Only an odd man has them, and they are, no doubt, 
making money. But poultry and eggs arc a flourish- 
ing business. 

37437. Do the people consume the eggs they get or 
do they sell them ?— They bring the eggs to market in 
Cookstown. Many of these people have nothing to 
live upon but the money the eggs bring in. 

37438. Is that an industry which has been created 
by instruction and lectures, or did the industry 
already oxist and been developed by instruction?— 
No, it did not exist before. 

37439. Mr. Bryce. — How far is Pomeroy from here! 
— It lies between Omagh and Dungannon. It is seven 
miles from Dungannon and fourteen from Omagh. 

37440. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave the small 
occupiers benefited as much by this instruction as the 
bigger farmers? — They have.' The small farmers are 
depending on the produce of their fowl at the present 
time. There is a shortness of labour. The young 
men have left the country, and farmers cannot work 
their land by spade. 

37441. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What about the liw 
stock schemes? — Under the live stock schemes both 
premium bulls and premium boars have been located 
in these poor districts. Indeed I have on several oc- 
casions brought before the Committee the needs of this 
part of the county in regard to the improvement ol 
live stock, and the premium animals, which have b«*h 
located at or near Pomeroy, Greencastle, Doons, and 
other places in this tract, have done much to improve 
the class of stock. More animals of this kind could, 
I think, be profitably placed in the district, but with 
only a limited number of premiums available for the 
whole county it is not possible at present. The cottage 
and small farm prize scheme, which is now, I think, 
in operation for the second year, is one which is cal- 
culated to give both a stimulus and encouragement to 
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the poorer districts, and the fact that one occupier, 
who was plucky enough to enter last year for this 
competition, obtained the first prize in his class has 
stirred up others to follow his example. The inspec- 
tion of the holdings by the judge is often very helpful 
to the competitors, for advice is then given on the 
ground. 

37442. How long has the live stock scheme been in 
operation in your part of the county ? — It has been 
in operation for about four years. 

37443. Is it the general opinion that the schemes 
have led to the improvement of stock? — There is no 
doubt of it. Those who have complied with the wishes 
of the Committee have good cattle and those who have 
not have bad cattle still. 

37444. The bulls have been there four years, and 
there is improvement in the cattle ?— Yes, and latterly 
more farmers are complying with the wishes of the 
Committee to improve the stock. These men have 
been looking around at their neighbours, and they 
have seen that they did wrong in not taking advan- 
tage of the schemes earlier, and after another year 
they will also be deriving advantage from the schemes. 

37445. Would you say that the young stock is 
finding a better price in the market owing to the 
operation of these schemes? — Yes. 

37446. The two year old and six quarters stock from 
these prize bulls are being sold in the market?— Yes, 
they are sold from six quarters to two years old. 

37447. Can you tell me who buys them ? — Generally 
jobbers buy them and send them to England, or big 
farmers from the county buy them and put them on 
the grass at this season of the year. 

37448. Do many of them go direct to the English 
and Scotch markets?— A good many go to the English 
markets. There is no day that there is not a drove of 
cattle going over to the English grazier. 

37449. Are you dealing with Pomeroy? — They are 
going from Pomeroy also, I know a man named Harte 
who ships fifty or sixty head a month alone. 

37450. You say the price of young stock is im- 
proving in your market ? — Very much so. 

37451. What would you say is the average price for 
a six quarters beast? — Well this time twelvemonth my 
son sold a six quarters for £10. He had fed it well 
during the winter. 

37452. He kept it inside ? — It was on the grass, and 
he fed it night and morning with meal and some hay. 

37453. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou are a mem- 
ber of the committee? — I am. 

37454. You take advantage of the schemes?— I go 
to listen to the instruction, and I am very glad that 
there are such instructors to explain better methods 
of farming and kindred subjects to the people. I 
would be better pleased if all the people in the 
country took advantage of this instruction, but un- 
fortunately there are men who have no means, and 
they say, “ why should we go there ; we have nothing, 
and where is the use of our going.” 

37455. Then there is a class of occupiers too poor 
to avail themselves of this instruction? — Quite so. 

37456. Their means are not sufficient to enable them 
to profit by itinerant instruction? — Their means are 
too low. 

37457. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is there much spray- 
ing of potatoes in your district? — We would have no 
potatoes but for the spraying. Some of the farmers 
would not spray until they saw their neighbours 
benefit by it, and now they are all at it. There were 
men who said, “ Let nature take its course, and not 
interfere.” 

37458. I should think that is the sort of man who 
should benefit by a little instruction ? — He would not 
at first, but now he is in line with all the others 
who spray. 

37459. Mr. Bryce. — The whole countryside sprays 
now? — Yes. We would not have any potatoes other- 

37460. Sir Francis Mowaxt. — Is the belief quite 
general that spraying is a good thing to do 1 — Yes, it 
is proved by the fact that the men who formerly 
refused to spray do not refuse now. 

37461. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The country to- 
wards Cookstown is a great potato growing country? 
— Yes, and about Pomeroy they live mostly on 
potatoes. 

37462. Are potatoes exported from this part of the 
country? — I do not think so. 

37463. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the next 
point you wish to make ? — The districts I Tefer to are 
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awkward to get at. They are in the hands of those 
who have little or no capital to improve their hold- 
ings. They cannot get labour, and there is no doubt 
that special schemes applicable to these districts 
would do more good than a general county scheme. 
I have always held that the County Committee should 
be provided with special funds to efiect improvement 
in such districts. The present system is perfectly 
applicable to them, but the application should be made 
with due regard to the needs of areas smaller than a 
rural district. 

37464. Do you mean by assisting these poorer dis- 
tricts that they should have loans advanced to them 
at a low rate of interest or have an absolute present 
made to them ? — I mean an advance at a low rate 
of interest. 

37465. Have you contemplated what would be the 
security for such a loan? — Well, I would say the 
land they held would be good enough security. 

37466. You say the application of the present sys- 
tem should be made with regard to areas smaller 
than a rural district? — Yes. 

37467. Do you mean by that that the same system 
should not be applicable throughout the whole dis- 
trict, but that the local committee should assist the 
poorer men and not assist so much, at all events, 
those that are better off ? — What I mean is that 
you will find one townland where the people are all 
very poor and another townland where the farmers 
are all rich. I think the poor farmers should be 
helped. Such schemes should be proportionately more 
costly, but they would probably effect considerable 
improvement in comparatively small areas. By this 
I do not mean that a system of spoon-feeding is 
necessary, rather an educational system of self-help, 
which I understand is the basis of the work at present 
being done. I consider that the Department and the 
committee could do much good work in this direction 
were the necessary funds available. 

37468. You contemplate the advance of the money 
not from the rates but from the State ? — Quite so. 

37469. I am afraid the advance of money from the 
State is rather a new reading of self-help? — These 
are my own views. 

37470. Besides the present aid of the Department 
and the local committee, you desire that the State 
should advance through some authority, I presume in 
Ireland, sums of money to the local committee to 
apply at their discretion in assisting the poorer 
farmers within their limits ? — Yes ; by doing so they 
would keep our young people from going abroad, and 
give them encouragement to stay at home. In the 
poor country districts a young man sees nothing be- 
fore him. He will emigrate and do anything at 
all rather than stay at home, but if there was some 
assistance such as I suggest the country would flourish 
and the young men would stay at home. 

37471. Mr. Kavanagh. — You suggest something in 
the nature of Parish Committees ? — I do not know ; 
you are the judges and know what to do better than I 
could suggest. I am only giving you my views as 
to the needs of the country. 

37472. You suggest that the money should be given 
to the poorer and not to the richer districts ? — Quito 
so. I would give to the man who needs it most. 

37473. And you would keep the smaller and poorer 

areas distinct from the richer and larger areas? 

Yes. 

37474. Sir John Colomb. — You spoke of the young 
men leaving the country, and said there was not 
enough spade labour. Are there many holdings in 
your district not large enough for the use of a horse on, 
and cultivated only by spade? — These holdings are too 
hilly. A horse could not work on them, and tho 
men have to carry manure in creels. 

37475. There are holdings that could not be worked 
otherwise than by spade? — There are portions where 
all labour has to be done by spade. Suppose I had 
ten or twenty acres of land, half of that I could 
work by horse, but the other half I could not. 

37476. The one-half could only be worked by spade 
if worked at all? — Yes, and was worked by spade up 
till the young men left. 

37477. And I suppose the hilly parts which it is 

not possible to work with a horse are now in grass ? 

Yes. 

37478. And the grass is poor? — It is. I may say 
there is a portion of land which my father held. 
The rent was then a' guinea an acre. It Was 
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laboured, because there was plenty of people in the 
country then. At the present time I have five acres 
of that land in grass for £1. I would not give 5s. 
for the five acres but for the accommodation to ieea 
my horse. , , 

37479. But the reduced value appears to have been 
•brought about because it was not laboured, and at 
the same time you tell us that the young men are 
leaving the country because there is no labour lor 
them at home?— The land was all worked by the 
spade, and when the young men left the country it 
was not laboured. ... • 

37480. What I wish to bring home to you is this, 
you have told us that the young men are leaving the 
country because there is no labour for them, and you 
also tell us that land which was worth a guinea an 
acre has gone back until it is not worth 4s. an acre 
because it was not laboured and kept m good heart? 

If we employed labour we would reap no benefit 

from it. 

37481. But if it was worth a guinea an acre before, 
and is not worth that now, is that a benefit?— 
Because these young fellows, when they reach a cer- 
tain age, rather than stick on the hills they would 
go into the army or emigrate to a foreign country. 

37482. But they go 'away because there is no labour 
for them to do at home?— There is no labour for 


rnem. 

37483. But when the land was worth a guinea an 
acre labour was employed upon it ? — There was labour 
•enough then, but they saw they would never get on in 
the place and left. 

37484. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou say that 
out of twenty acres of arable land on this class of 
holding, ten must be worked by spade?— Yes. 


37485. And some years ago there were men in tha 
country to do spade labour? — Yes, young men. 

37486. I suppose farmers could afiord to pay the 
wages labourers had when the land was worked by 
spade ? — Yes. 

37487. But they could not afiord to pay the wages 
now prevailing for labour? — No, they could not. 

37488. Wages have gone up? — They have. 

37489. Labourers would not now take the wages that 
were paid thirty years ago on the same class of land? 
—They would not. They would not stay at any 
wages, because they see their neighbours on good land 
making a profit, while they themselves are making 
nothing. They say, “ We are making nothing oat 
of living here,” and they emigrate. 

37490. Now, is it not a question of degree. You 
said they would not stay at any wages— Do you mean 
that no matter how high the wages they would not 
Stay ? — I mean no man could afford to pay the 
wages that would keep them. 

37491. Sir John Colomb. — Do I understand you to 
say that the young men on poor land emigrate, while 
the young men on good land stay at home?— The 
young men from the poor land leave the country in 
the greater number. 

37492. Mr. Bryce. — I do not think you told us how 
you propose to induce these young men to stay at 
home? — I think if there was money advanced to 
assist them to bring their land back to the same 
state as in their father’s time they would leave 
America, come home, and put the land into good 
condition. I have read letters from men abroad in 
which they say, “If we thought we could make any- 
thing out of it we would rather go back to Ireland” 
The lands for want of labour are full of furze or 
whins and rushes. 


GOi n 

Rev. Thomas 
M'Caim. 


Rev. Thomas M'Cann examined. 


37493. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You are a priest at 
Kildress? — Yes, I appear here to give evidence for 
that district. 

37494. Mr. Bryce.— W here is Kildress?— It lies 
about six miles to the north-west of Cookstown in 
the Greencastle and Gortin direction. 

37495. Mr. O’ Kelly. — In what rural district is it 
included ? — It is in the Cookstown rural district. 

37496. Is it included in the electoral division of 
Killeen an ? — I am not quite sure as to the boundary 
lines of the electoral divisions. The whole of the 
electoral division of Killeenan is part of the district 
of Kildress, which district comprises in addition the 
electoral division of Ballinasolius and part of Oak- 
lands and Beaghmore. 

37497. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is one of the 
areas interested in the Cookstown to Strabane railway 
project? — It is. 

37498. Is Broughderg also in that district? — Yes. 
37499. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the first 
point you wish to draw our attention to ? — The previous 
witness stated, I think, that cattle had been improved 
by the working of the Agricultural Board. I beg to 
say that does not apply to the district of Kildress. 
'The quality of the cattle has been in no way im- 
proved, and the district has in no way benefited by 
the working of the Agricultural Board. There is no 
improvement as regards poultry and cattle due to that 
Board. 

37500. Is that because the Board has not supplied 
•stcek for the use of the district ? — I will give you an 
illustration. In the district of Kildress one gentle- 
man got a premium bull, and the animal died. That 
gentleman did not get another bull. I understand 
that the class of cattle being supplied did not suit 
the district. The Board sent down shorthorns, and 
tliat class of cattle is not suited to the wild and 
mountainous district of Kildress. They could not 
• thrive there. The bull I speak of died, and as far 
as I am aware it was the only bull sent by the De- 
partment to the district. 

37501. Did the district make any representation 
to the Department for further assistance in that way ? 
—I think not. 

37502, W as the fact brought under the notice of the 
Department that the bull supplied by them, was not 
•suitable for the circumstances of the district? — Well, 
the Department could have understood it, because the 
. district is represented on the County Committee. 


37503. But it seems unlikely that the Department 
would deliberately send stock, which was not suited to 
the district?— I cannot explain their reasons, I am 
merely stating facts. 

37504. Your district would have to deal more im- 
mediately with the County Committee of Agriculture, 
and not the Department ?— 1 That is correct. 

37505. After this animal died, were any other bulk 
supplied by the county committee? — No, none were 
sent into the district after the one that died. 

37506. Is there any representative from your district 
on the county committtee? — Yes. 

37507. Do you know what steps he took regarding 
the matter ? — I am not aware, but the gentleman is 
present and perhaps he will explain. 

37508. Mr. Bryce. — H ow long was the bull in the 
district before it died ? — It was there two months. 

37509. If it died almost immediately after it arrived, 
there would be no chance of seeing whether it had 
effected any improvement in the cattle in the district? 
— There wasn’t much time for experiments. 

37510. Had you sufficient evidence to know whether 
the animal was of any use, or whether supposing it 
had lived it could have improved the cattle ? — It could 
not possibly have been of use in the district, because 
that class of cattle would not suit the district, they 
would not thrive in such a wild part of the country. 

37511. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did the Department 
do anything to improve the breed of poultry ?— There 
are some fowl, but there is no evidence of real im- 
provement, even among the poultry. 

37512. Do you attribute that to the fowl also being 
of a wrong class? — I wish to state that the district 
has not been benefited. 

37513. But I want to know how a supply of good 
breeding stock did not benefit the district. It must 
be either that the fowl and the bull were not suitable, 
or that the people did not take full advantage of what 
was offered them ?— I think they are taking advan- 
tage of the fowls, but there is no tangible or visible 
evidence of improvement. 

37514. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— It takes some 
time to effect improvement? — It takes considerable 

37515. Sir Fhancis Mowatt.— F or how long have 
the Department been supplying these fowl?— * ■ 4 
four years in the district, and they have been the 
all that time. There are two gentlemen I know wn 
have got these fowl. 
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37516. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it the poor 
•or the better oft farmers who get these fowl? — They 
are the better off farmers who have these fowl from 
the Committee. 

37517. Not tlie poorer farmers? — No. 

37518. Has itinerant instruction benefited Kildress ? 
— We have had itinerant instructors in the district, 
but there has not been much noticeable improvement 
as a result. 

37519. Sir Fkancis Mowatt. — What is the evidence 
.you would like to give about your district? — I would 
like to say that the district of Upper Kildress forms 
part of a wild and rugged belt of country between 
Cookstown and Strabane. The total area is close on 
seventeen thousand acres. Of this a great part is 
mountainous and altogether unfit for cultivation, and 
practically useless for any purpose. What is called 
arable land is largely ground that was reclaimed from 
bog some generations ago, and is, with the exception 
of two townlands, cold, poor and unproductive. 

37520. Is the district you speak of wholly in Cooks- 
town Union or are parts of it in Omagh and Strabane 
Unions?— -I am not aware that there are any parts 
of it in either Omagh or Strabane Unions. It is, I 
think, wholly in Cookstown Union. 

37521. Is there much sheep or cattle grazing in the 
district? — It is so rough witn marshes here and there 
that it would be dangerous to graze stock all over it. 
There are some mountain sheep kept, but not many. 
There would be about four thousand acres of wild 
mountain, and considering the acreage the number of 
sheep kept is very small. 

37522. Because the bogs are dangerous for the sheep ? 
— There are soft marshes scattered here and there be- 
tween the hills and these are dangerous for cattle. 
In the winter season farmers have a difficulty in 
keeping their sheep alive because it is so cold on the 
mountains, and snow falls very heavily. This ground 
has recently passed through the hands of several large 
farmers from the inland districts, who bought the 
ground as a speculation for grazing sheep. 

37523. Have they sold it again? — Yes, from one to 
the other. One man had the land for a few years. 
He found it was not paying, and he sold it to another 
gentleman, a large farmer from Coagli, who has now 
some small sheep on the mountain, but I have heard 
it does not pay him. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— Farmers always say that, I 
am afraid. 

37524. Mr. O’Kelly. — Was the land sold in the 
market? — It was. 

37525. How many farmers have had it ? — It is now 
in the hands of the second since I came to the district. 

37526. Have you any idea of the rent of this place ? 
— I am not quite sure about it. 

37527. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If it would not 
pay to keep sheep there now it could not pay in other 
years, as sheep are fetching a good price now? — That 
is so ; it does not pay. 

37528. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Can you give us any 
information regarding the valuation of the holdings 
in the district. There are over seven hundred rated 
properties in this district. Only 6-7 per cent, of these 
are £10 valuation and over; 74‘6 per cent, are £6 
valuation and under ; 18‘7 per cent, are less than £10 
and over £6, whilst the average valuation per rated 
property is only £4 13s., and the average valuation 
per acre 4s. lid. 

37529. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I find that the 
valuation per head in the electoral division of 
Killeenan is £1 8s. Id ? — Yes, and 96 per cent, of the 
holdings are under £10 valuation. 

37530. In Beaghmore the valuation is £1 10s. 6 d. ?— 
Yes. 

37531. Mr. O’Kelly.— And 87 per cent, there are 
under £10 valuation? — Yes. Farming, if, in the cir- 
cumstances, it can be called an industry, is the only 
one in the district. The farms, as a rule, are not 
more than twelve acres, and, considering the nature of 
the soil, quite unfit to provide the bare necessaries of 
life for the few that remain on them. 

37532. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hen you speak of 
the few that remain, do you mean that some of the 
farms are abandoned or sold to the tenants of other 
farms ? — Some are abandoned. The young people as 
they grow up emigrate. 

37533. But someone holds the farms?— The farms 
are there, of course, but many of them are abandoned 
altogether, .and nothing is left standing but the old 


37534. What has become of the land ? — The land in Vav 25 ii )07 
some instances is growing wild. ‘ y —L ' 

37535. Mr. Bryce. — W ith nobody occupying it at Rev. Ihpmu 
all? — Lots of farms are unoccupied. M‘C»nu. 

37536. Unoccupied and uncultivated? — Yes. The 
farmers who lived there have gone to England or 
Scotland, but they remain nominally the tenants if 
they can pay up the arrears of rent. 

37537. Those men derive nothing from the land? — 

Sometimes they let these farms to neighbours at a 
small figure, but it is only a trifle. I think that is a 
positive instance of the poverty of the ground. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — T his is rather new ; we 
have not heard of this up to the present. 

37539. Mr. Bryce. — T hese abandoned farms have 
not gone back into the possession of the landlord ? — 

The landlord in some instances has evicted the tenant, 
and the land is then taken over by those who pay up 
the arrears. 

37540. But that is not an abandoned farm ? — No, 
but there are farms that are vacant. The nominal 
owners are in America, England, or Scotland, and if 
they can get £2 or £3 a year from a neighbouring 
tenant for grazing the owner may pay up the arrears 
of rent and nominally hold the land. 

37541. Sir John Colomb. — W hen you speak of the 
owner of the land you mean the tenant ?— Yes. 

37542. Mr. Bryce. — H ave these people been in the 
Land Courts to have new rents fixed?— I cannot 
answer that question. I am not sure. 

37543. Sir John Colomb. — W hen the tenant goes to 
America or elsewhere, and abandons the farm except 
for grazing by the neighbouring tenant, who pays the 
rent in that case? — Very often the rent remains un- 
paid. 

37544. Do you mean that although the adjoining 
tenant is paying a small sum to the absentee for the 
use of this derelict farm the landlord does not get 
any rent and does not interfere at all ? — Well, it is 
true in the cases I am referring to. I have one 
notable case in my mind, half-a-mile from my own 
house. 

37545. Mr. Bryce. — D oes the landlord receive any 
applications from adjoining or neighbouring tenants 
to take up these farms? — Yes. 

37546. Then there is competition for these aban- 
doned farms notwithstanding that the land is so bad ? 

--Well, it could not be called competition. The ad- 
joining tenant might take this abandoned farm if he 
thought he was conscientiously justified in doing so. 

37547. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ould he take 
it from the landlord or the tenant who had gone 
away ? — He would like to have it from the tenant. 

He would not like to go behind his back. 

37548. Mr. Bryce. — H e might be called a land- 
grabber if he did ?— -Exactly. I may say that two- 
thirds of the population are obliged to depend for help 
on relatives in America, England, or Scotland, or by 
hiring out their children at a very tender age. 

37549. Sir Francis Mowatt.— T hey are hired out 
for farm labour?— Yes, herding and working about 
the farm-house. 

37550. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A re these young 
people hired out in the immediate district? — Yes. 

37551. At what age do they leave home? — Boys are 
sometimes hired, though not exactly outside the dis- 
trict, at ten years of age to herd in the summer 
months. Boys and girls are hired out from fourteen 


37552. Mr. Bryce. — W hat about attendance at 
school ?— They attend school up to about fourteen years 
of age. 

37553. What is the percentage of attendance of the 
names on the roll?— I would take it to be about 75 
per cent. ; they attend school well, but I am not quite 
sure about the percentage. 

37554. Are all the children in the district on the 
roll ? — I have reason to believe they are. 

37555. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D o the children 
leave school at too early an age to go to hire ?-- Not as 

37556. Mr. Kavanagii. — Is the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Act in force in the county?— In the rnral dis- 
tricts, yes. 

37557. Is it working well ? — It is. 

37558. You hear no complaints against the system ? 
— Well, of course, parents grumble. 

37559. How long has the Act been in force in your 
district?— It has been in force for, I think, about two 
years or so. 

37560. Mr. O’ Kelly. —Is the Act in force in the 
rural as well as in the urban districts ? — It is in force 
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in the district about which I am giving evidence, and 
it is a rural district. ,, 

37561. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What about tne 
crops?— The effects of a bad season are disastrous. 
The potato is the principal food of the people, ii 
the season be wet the potato is a failure, and not only 
is it unsuited for human use but the crop is so poor 
that the farmer cannot economically keep a pig. 

37562. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— What kind of 
crop had you last year?— The crop in the mountain 
district was very bad. , „ _ 

37563. Mr. Bryce.— Was it sprayed ?— Yes. 

37564. And, notwithstanding, the crop was bad?— 
Yes, the potatoes were very small and very soft, in 
fact the class of potato grown in the upper districts 
generally was unfit for human use. 

37565. Sir John Colomb.— Coming here to-day we 
passed numerous carts with very fine-looking potatoes 


district the holder or occupier of which had gone 
away ? — Yes, there are many like that. 

37585. What I call a derelict farm is one in respect 
of which no rent is paid to the landlord, and the 
tenant has gone away but receives a small sum from 
a neighbouring tenant for the use of the land for 
grazing. Are there any such farms in the townlands. 
that have been sold? — No, there are no farms such as 
you describe on the townlands which have been sold. 

37586. In your district are the farms held by one or 
two large landlords or by several small landlords?— 
There are several landlords, but I would not say they 
are small. Several landlords have townlands there. 

37587. Are these derelict farms all on one particular 
property, or are they spread over the properties of the 
different landlords ?— They are not all on one par- 
ticular property, they are scattered over all. 

37588. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you aware of 
them*?— Siev* would be *from'’the good land^ around an y negotiations going on now for the purchase of 
tftem^. mey wouiu^ue^ j. , s laJ1( j ? — There have been negotiations, but farmers have 


either Dungannon or Cookstown. 

37566. The potatoes I saw must have been grown on 
good land ?— They must have been ; they didn’t grow 
in Kildress. 

37567. Was last season a bad season all round, or 
was it a bad season for potatoes on bad land and a 
good season for potatoes on good land? — I am giving 
evidence regarding the district I know and represent 
here, and m that district the potato crop last year 
was bad all round. I know that in the very beet of 
seasons men can be seen daily carting turf nine miles 
and more into Cookstown, and selling them here for 
2s. 6 d. a load. They were obliged by necessity to do 
this. 

37568. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would the turf be 
their own or turf they buy and sell over again? — 
They cut the turf and dry them. They spend a lot 
of time at the work. Then they cart the turf, as I 


been unable to come to satisfactory terms with the 
landlords. They offered 22 and 22 £ years’ purchase 
on second term rents, and the landlord would not 
accept. 

37589. What reduction would that have meant in 
the rents they were paying? — I am not quite sure, but 
I suppose it would have meant 4s. or 5s. in the £. 

37590. Mr. Bryce. — Speaking generally, are there 
much arrears of rent due by these small, poor ten- 
ants ? — On these derelict farms to which I have re- 
ferred I think there are. 

37591. I am not referring to derelict farms alone. 
Taking all the poor tenants, are they much behind 
in their rent? — I think not. The farmers manage to 
pay their rent. They get money from England and 
Scotland, or America, to enable them to do so. 

37592. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you refer to 


have said, for nine miles and over, and sell them for England and Scotland, do you mean that the so m 
2s. 6 d., 2s. 3d., and sometimes 2s. a load. of the tenants have gone over there for the_ harvest 

37569. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I take it the and come home with what they have earnei > or “ 
farmers are very glad to have that means of making you mean that they are away permanently?— I mean 


a little money ? — Yes, that is the reason they bring in permanently — that is, they go to England or 
the turf. where and stay there for a long period— five, ten, 

37570. Mr. Bryce. — Do the terms of their tenancy more years. 


else- 


allow them to cut the turf and sell it? — In many in- 
stances the bog is within the area of the holding, but 
on some estates, of course, the tenants are not allowed 
to cut turf for sale. 

37571. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the poor dis- 
tricts turf would be most abundant? — Yes, turf is 
most abundant. 

37572. Mr. Bryce. — Will the turf last a long time 
if cut and sold in this way ? — Yes, there is any quan- 
tity of bog. 

37573. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the next 
thing you wish to say about this district? — I wish to 
say that it cannot with reason be insinuated that the 
people are lazy or not industrious. I know the con- 
trary is the truth, and they are most anxious to co- 
operate in the carrying out of any scheme calculated 
to better their condition. As things are, even if the 


37593. Do many people go away from your district 
at harvest time to England and Scotland? — No, not 
from this district. _ 

37594. What do you suggest the Congested Districts 
Board should do for the small farmers of your dis- 
trict? — I think much could be done by the Congested 
Districts Board for the poor and hard-worked far- 
mers of this district. The Board could help there 
towards the thorough draining of the land and the 
providing of suitable manures and lime. Lime is a 
sine qua non. The rough limestone used formerly 
to be supplied free by the landlord. Then the lard 
was much more productive than now. The Board 
could also help to start some industry, say a woollen 
industry or a factory which, I believe, would flourian 
the district. In times gone by there were domestic 


land were bought out and farmers sitting free of rent, industries such as spinning and weaving. \ 

two-thirds could not make a decent living off the land years ago there were nineteen spinning an 


o-tmras couia not mane a decent living on one iana yeans age uu»* •»= <= iJ 

live in comparative comfort. Up to this only two looms in one townland, but ten years ago 
townlands have been able to come to an agreement of these fell through. That industry has di PP 
with the landlord to buy out, and these two, to my and farmers have got to rely solely on the p 
mind, have bought too dear. nf the cround and on bad land that is not sutncien 

37574. When did they buy ? — About two years ago. 

37575. Under this last Act? — Yes. 

37576. Do you know the prices they paid ? — Yes, 
twenty-four years plus the bonus. 

37577. On second term rents? — Yes. 

37578. Mr. O’Kelly. — What was the prevailing 
average in County Tyrone under former Acts when 
there was no bonus ? — I think about seventeen years. 

37579. On second term rents? — I think there were 
no second term rents then. 

37580. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It would be at 
the current rent 1 — Yes. 

37581. Mr. Bryce. — Those purchases would be under 
the Ashbourne Act? — Yes. 

37582. Sir John Colomb. — In the townlands you 
mention as being sold under the recent Act were there 
any derelict farms ? — There was one in the townland 
of Tullinacross. 

37583. You know of only one derelict farm on the 
townlands which have been sold? — I know of one if I 
understand by derelict farm a farm on which the 


of the ground and on bad land that it --- - 

37595. Sir John Colomb.— When the landlord sup- 
plied the limestone free, was that before ia8i '7 
Even since 1881, I think, but I cannot say as regaros 
this district whether that is strictly so or no , 
there are gentlemen here who could answer 
question. 

37596. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoN^L.-When P 
speak of drainage, do you mean arterial drainag 
a large scale? — No, not as a large scheme. 

37597. Then you mean chiefly field drainage? 
37598. Would it meet the case if » 

have loans on easy terms from some public bW 
as to drain their fields?— I think it would ^ 
able for farmers to take a loan. I do not see > » 
could undertake the responsibility of paying ^ 
37599. Sir Francis MoWATT.-The i^t ot^ 
. drainage would be improved receipts from tn 
—Yes, I understand that. rw^naee is 01 

37600. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNELL.-Drainag » 
two classes, arterial and field. Suppose^^ 


understand oy dereuct rarm a larm on wnich tne two classes, ~ r _ qr-te n»P 

owner does not reside, because it is 'unfit to support or arterial, drainage were done by t _’: er wh° 

himself and family. it not be reasonable to expect that the occnP- 

37584. No, I do not. mean that. I understood . you had bought out his holding would be a we jl_drained 
to say that there were several small farms in your higher instalment for his holding in a 
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than an undrained state? — Of course it is true that 
.the drained land would be better and more profit- 
able, and the farmer ought to be able to pay 
the higher instalment, because his holding would be 
more economical and more productive, but the larger 
.scheme of arterial drainage is not necessary in uio 
district. 

37601. The drainage required is altogether field 
drainage? — Yes. 

37602. Then take field drainage; don’t you think 
the occupier could bear a higher instalment in view 
of the drainage of his land than if he bought it with- 
out being drained or any prospect of it being 
drained? — It would seem so. 

37603. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — What else do you 
recommend that the Congested Districts Board should 
do for your district ? — I wish to suggest also the con- 
struction of a light railway from Cookstown to Stra- 
bane, a distance of about forty miles. That line 
would open up a district in which the roads are 
hilly and the means of transit slow, and a district- 
which has been very much neglected. 

37604. Has any particular route or scheme been 
considered by the county, or do you suggest generally 
that improvement of communication would be desir- 
able? — Yes, by rail. 

37605. When you mention a light railway, has 
there been any scheme, or a particular route, under 
discussion? — Not so far. The necessity for the con- 
struction of a line has been discussed. 

37606. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Has the route 
been considered? — Not in detail. 

37607. Where will the termini be? — Cookstown on 
the one side, and the other would be either Donc- 
mana or Strabane. 

37608. What advantages would 6uch a railway 
confer on the district you represent? — The central 
part of this district would be, I suppose, nine or ten 
miles from Cookstown, which is the market town for 
the district. The difficulties farmers experience get- 
ting to and from this town are very great. Their 
horses as a rule are slow and weedy, and when coming 
to market farmers have to leave home very early in 
the morning, particularly in winter. 

37609. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Do farmers on these 
small holdings keep a horse ? — On the small holdings 
there is no horse ; many farms could not be worked 
by a horse at all. 

37610. Mr. O’Kelly. — Are there any grass lands in 
your district that might be used for the enlargement 
•of neighbouring small holdings? — No. My idea is 
if the condition of the farm were improved it would 
be equivalent to an addition to the farm, because the 
output would be increased. 

37611. Do you think that result could be achieved 
in the electoral division of Killeenan by drainage or 
•other means, considering that 96 per cent, of the hold- 
ings are under £10 valuation. Would the condition 
of their holdings be bettered and raised to an 
economic standard? — They would be Iraised to a 
fairly economic standing. The condition of the hold- 
ings would be bettered. 

37612. In Beaghmore district 87 per cent, of the 
holdings are under £10 valuation — do you think that 
the application of similar methods to the land would 
raise the holdings to an economic standing ?— -It would 
better their present condition. 
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37613. Certainly. Anything would better their 
present condition, but do you think it would raise 
their holdings to an economic standing and unable 
the people to make a decent livelihood out of the im- 
proved holdings? — Even with the greatest improve- 
ment conceiveable it would be difficult to make the 
holdings comfortable or economical. 

37614. I notice that for the union of Cookstown 63 
per cent, of the holdings are under the economic 
standard ? — Yes. 

37615. Do you think that something auxiliary to the 
improvement of the land would be necessary in order 
to make the conditions of life satisfactory? — Yes; 
if there were factories or some industry to supple- 
ment what is derived from the land the people would 
be well enough off. But in this district the people 
are quite difierent from those on the seaboard, who 
have fishing to fall back on. Here they have nothing 
but the land. 

37616. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — You could not hope 
to have a permanent industry unless it was self- 
supporting? — It would be possible to start a per- 
manent industry like a woollen mill. 

37617. Would it be self-supporting? — It would in 
time. 

37618. You have told us of the looms? — Yes, the 
factories killed that industry. But it would be pos- 
sible to start a woollen factory or something like 
that which in time would pay. 

37619. Mr. O’K ell y. — I n the rural districts, I sup- 
pose, there are no industries or factories ? — No, they 
are confined to the towns. 

37620. Have you in this union non-hresidenfiial 
grazing or grass lands? — No. 

37621. Take the case of a man whose home farm 
runs to a hundred acres, and some miles away he has 
another farm on which he does not live of seventy or 
a hundred acres. Are there any men like that in the 
district? — No. I am speaking for the district of 

Kildress. There may be such men in the adjoining 
districts. 

37622. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
that the high lands you speak of were not safe or 
suitable for sheep? — Yes. 

37623. How do you propose to start and carry on a 
woollen factory in a district not suitable for sheep ? 
— The districts adjoining such as Broughderg and 
Greencastle are good for sheep, and of course the wool 
produced in one district would not keep a factory 
going. 

37624. Mr. Bbyce. — I s there much water power in 
the district? — There is excellent water power. 

37625. What rivers? — The Kildress and Brough- 
derg. 

37626. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did you mean 
to convey to Sir John Colomb that sheep could not 
be reared in your district? — Oh, no, but I say that 
considering the vast extent of area the quantity of 
sheep on it is relatively small. 

37627. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Have you any other 
suggestion to make? — The only suggestion is that a 
parochial committee could bo formal or some other 
body of efficient men, to apply to the district the 
relief we trust the Congested Districts Board will be 
pleased to grant it. 


Rev. Michael 1 

37628. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — You are parish 
priest of Greencastle? — Yes, and I wish to give evi- 
dence in continuation of what Father M'Cann has 
•been giving. We have divided our evidence into 
four parts. I will give my part, and two or three 
■others coming after me will give their parts, and the 
whole should cover all the ground. When you under- 
stand the position of my parish of Greencastle, I 
hope I shall be able to place before you sufficient 
data to enable you to recommend that it should be 
scheduled as a congested district. 

37629. That is the main object of your evidence?— 
Yea. 

37630. What do you wish to tell us about Green- 
castle ?—Owing to its elevated position, the mean 
height being about 700 feet above the level of the 
sea, the whole parish of Greencastle is very much 


'Geown examined. 

exposed to storms. The land is rough and moun- 
tainous, and in many places wet and marshy, and 
drainage is absolutely necessary. Of course I do 
not mean drainage on a large scale, but drainage of 
the wet and marshy farms. It is absolutely necessary 
in places to have the farms drained in order to 
produce any crop at all. The nature of the soil is 
cold, stiff and unproductive unless where well limed. 
Lime may be said to be indispensably necessary for 
the land throughout the whole district, and no other 
manure can take its place. That has been proved, 
but unfortunately lime cannot bo procured within a 
distance of thirteen or fourteen miles, and as a large 
number of the householders cannot keep a horse and 
come to Cookstown, they cannot procure the lima 
The result is that the crops on these forms are very 
poor. 


May, 1907. 
Uev. Thu mu 
M'Cann. . 


Rev, Michael 
MT.tM.tr n. 
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37631. Mr. Bryce.— What is the geological forma- 
tion of Greencastle ? — I cannot exactly answer that 
question, but I think it is what is called whinstone. 

37632. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— With a blue 
sub-soil ? — Yes. 

37633. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What are the roads 
like? — The roads are very hilly. I understand the 
Commission are going to Gortin, and if you motor 
straight through from here you will go over a switch- 
back, because it is up and down all the way from 
here to Gortin. As a consequence of these bad roads 
farmers are not able to draw more than half an 
ordinary load to the district from the towns and 
railway station, or to the market towns from the 
district. The hilly nature of the ground is a serious 
obstacle to the proper cultivation of the farms. In fact 
I think a very strong argument of the necessity of this 
district being scheduled as congested is what I saw to- 
day coming to Cookstown. I passed a large number of 
carts, and would you believe it, the produce the far- 
mers had to sell in Cookstown was turf. I was 
really surprised at it. That was the only produce 
they seemed to have, and you can well imagine how 
poor these people are when they have nothing to sell 
in the market except some turf they take from the 
bog. 

37634. Sir John Colomb. — Are you aware that a 
large district in West Connemara entirely relies on 
the turf industry which is a most important in- 
dustry? — Oh, yes, I am sure of that, if the people 
have some means of making it pay. But other wit- 
nesses who follow will likely tell you all about that. 

37635. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What about the 
land? — The land has been largely reclaimed from the 
rough mountain sides. There are two rivers running 
through my parish, and they divide it into three 
or four mountain ridges. The land has been re- 
claimed from these rough mountain ridges, and when 
left uncultivated for a few years it returns to its 
original barren and worthless state. I was speaking 
to a gentleman the other day who is perhaps here as 
a voluntary witness, and he told me that his land 
had been reclaimed, and if left uncultivated for a 
few years it was much more difficult to crop than if 
he was about to reclaim it for the first time. 

37636. Mr. Kavanagh^— But is that peculiar to 
to Tyrone— does it not apply to all reclaimed land? 
— It is peculiar to this one district, which forms a 
belt for twelve miles between Cookstown and 
Strabane. 

37637. All reclaimed land if it is not kept culti- 
vated will go back to its original state? — A large 
quantity of the land in this district has gone back. 

37638. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The point Mr. 
Kavanagh is putting to you is that all reclaimed 
land has a natural disposition to revert back to its 
original state? — Yes. 

37639. It i6 only by keeping such land cultivated 
that it can be kept reclaimed? — Yes, but most land 
will improve if left out for a few years, but this land 
instead of improving gets worse. 

37640. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You agree with 
Mr. Kavanagh that reclaimed land requires cultiva- 
tion? — Yes, certainly. 

37641. In any part of the county it is the same ; 
if reclaimed land is not kept cultivated it will go 
back to its original state? — Yes. 

37642. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you anything 
to say. about the holdings ? — Yes. The Government 
valuation per acre of the whole parish is on an aver- 
age about 2s. or a little over, including the valuation 
of houses. The holdings generally are small, and 
are not self-supporting. Several do not exceed ten 
acres, and one-fourth at least is not over twenty 
acres. Five acres of good land would produce more 
crop than the twenty acres. There is a gentleman here 
to-day who has sixty acres, and he tells me he could 
not live on that without hiring out his children, 
so you can imagine what class of land the sixty acres 
are when they are not able to support a man and a 
few children. 

37643. Sir John Colomb. — Can you give the valu- 
ation and rent of the holding?— -It is in Beaghmore 
district and the tenant can tell you that. I said 
one-fourth of the entire holdings in the parish would 
not be over twenty acres. Out of the 429 holdings 
only forty-nine are £10 valuation and over, and 50 
per cent, would be £5 valuation and under, and even 


of those of £10 and over few could be said to be self- 
supporting. I scarcely know a holding in the entire 
parish which I could say was self-supporting, and I 
might also say that there is not an economic holding, 
in the parish, because I take an economic farm to be 
one that will support an average family, giving them 
decent support after paying rent and taxes. I think 
that is as low an ebb as we can put it at. In this 
parish the rent is usually paid and the families sup. 
ported by money from America or elsewhere. Potatoes 
and oats are the main support of the people of the 
district, and when the summer turns out wet these 
crops are generally very poor. Consequently these 
people are worse off than those living on the sea- 
board with smaller holdings, because they can supple- 
ment their income by fishing, but when the crops 
fail here the men have nothing to fall back upon, 
There are no industries and when the crops fail they 
are almost in starvation. Their mode of living is 
certainly very simple. It consists of potatoes and 
milk, with a little bread and tea, and now and then 
a salt herring or a piece of coarse American bacon. 
Yet, even at that rate of modest living, most of them 
found it impossible to support their families, and as 
a consequence most of the adult young men and women 
find it necessary to emigrate to America or some other 
country to seek a livelihood for themselves and con- 
tribute to the support of their parents at home and 
the younger children. These young children, as 
Father M'Cann has told you, are hired out at a very 
tender age, some of them as low, I believe, as eight , 
years of age. From experience I can testify that the | 
people of Greencafetle parish are an industrious j 
people if only they had a chance of advancing them- 
selves. They are willing to co-operate, to the best of 
their power, with any efforts made to improve their 
condition. I can give you an example of this. I 
was appointed parish priest of Greencastle in Janu- 
ary, 1903. There was very little of the land culti- 
vated. A large portion of it is in grazing, and a 
very poor class of grazing, so that the people depended 
in a great measure on their live stock and especially 
the milch cows. I found the people were making 
nothing of their milk and were selling their butter 
at 6 d . , and sometimes 5 d. per pound. That was their 
principal support, and I asked these people to come 
together and form a co-operative society. They de- 
cided to do so. Of course they were not able to tin- 
tribute much, as they were poor, but they took a few 
shares and with the assistance received from the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society we were able 
to form a co-operative society. The people gave their 
labour. They collected stones and materials for build- 
ing the creamery. I got a few men to go surety ft* 
£600 in the bank, and the creamery has now been two 
and a half years working, and during last yeai it 
stood fourth in all Ireland. I think poor people 
who clubbed together like that and formed a creamery 
deserve the greatest credit and should be encouraged 
and helped There is a spirit of advance among far- 
mers at present. They wish to advance ana are 
desirous and glad if they only get a chance to do so. 

I think that spirit should be encouraged and fostered. 
To show that the people are anxious to improve if 
they only get the chance, I may say that the creamery 
I have referred to brought in last year £5,000. 
That was the turnover. You might think that is a 
good deal coming into a district, but when it is 
scattered over three hundred families it does not 
mean so much. 

37644. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did the whole of this 
£5,000 worth of butter come from this particular dis- 
trict ? — Yes. 

37645. That is hardly consistent with the previous 
witness’s description of the absolute sterility of the 
pasturage? — It took a large number of cows to make 
it up. Of course there is a hardy class of cattle 
that do not give much milk, which are suited to the 
district, as they arc able to live on the kind 6f 
pasturage they get there. 

37646. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave you been 
speaking of the same district? — Not altogether. 

37647. One reason, and perhaps the leading reason, 
that induced you to get the people to start the 
creamery was because the price paid for butter was so 
bad and the house accommodation for milk and butter 
was not adequate ?— That is so ; it was by no menu 
adequate. 

37648. With the accommodation the people had good 
butter could hot be turned out? — It could not. 
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37649. The creamery gave you that advantage? — 
Yes. 

37650. And the milk could be properly treated? — 
Yes, with the results I have stated. 

37651. Sir John Colomb. — Y our turn over was 
£5,000 ; would that mean £17 for each house? — Of 
course you have to take working expenses, which 
would be 10 per cent., out of that, 

37652. Then working expenses would mean £500? — 
Yes. 

37653. Leaving £15 for each house ? — Yes. 

37654. Previous to starting the Co-operative Society 
what did each house get ? — If some of them got £2 or 
£3 they would be satisfied. Some of them might get 
nothing at all. 

37655. Mr. Kavanagh. — What is the price of the 
milk? — Our calculation is per pound of butter fat. 
We do not calculate it by milk. 

37656. You do not buy the milk? — No, it is co- 
operative. 

37657. What price per pound do you get for butter ? 
— Our average price during the past year was some- 
thing like Is. per pound. 

37658. Was that for salt butter? — Yes. Our 

creamery stood fourth place in Ireland. 

37659. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is very 
creditable. But I take it while the creamery has its 
advantages, it has its disadvantages. Have the people 
the same plentiful supply of milk in the house now 
as they had before the introduction of the creamery ? — 
They have a very good system. They keep Saturday 
night’s and Sunday morning’s milk for the use of the 
house. They churn it, and it serves them for butter 
, and milk for the rest of the week. 

37660. That is your expedient for providing butter 
and milk for the household ? — Y’es. 

37661. Mr. Bryce. — What is done with the waste 
milk from the creamery ? — It is given largely to 
calves. 

37662. Is it found that calves flourish as well on 
separated milk as on new milk?— Yes, I have ex- 
perience of it. I keep a couple of calves myself. I 
give them the new milk for the first three or four 
weeks. Afterwards I give them as much separated 
milk with a little linseed meal as they like. When 
that is done you have splendid calves. 

37663. There has been different evidence regarding 
that in other places ?— I know that very well, but such 
evidence is generally given by people who do not speak 
from experience. I have found many people con- 
demning creameries, and I have always found that 
these were the very people who knew nothing about 
them. 

I am very glad indeed to hear that. 

37664. Mr. O’Kelly. — Have you heard that in 
County Limerick there have been complaints regard- 
ing the deterioration of cattle owing to the calves 
being reared on separated milk?— That is just like 
other cries we hear. There is the cry that the human 
race is deteriorating. If calves are deteriorating it is 
nut the fault of the creameries, but of the people who 
do not feed them properly. 

37665. Have you ever heard that cattle dealers have 
refused to buy cattle at fairs since the introduction 
■of the creamery system because the quality has so con- 
siderably fallen? — I have not heard that." 

37666. Do you suggest that separated milk plus 
some linseed meal is substantially equivalent to ordi- 
nary milk as a feed for calves?— I believe it is. The 
linseed meal gives a fat much the same to the calves 
as the fat of the milk. 

37667. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would not give the 
calves separated milk and linseed meal until they 
were a certain number of weeks old? — No; for the 
first four weeks I would feed them altogether on new 
milk. 

37668. Nothing could take the place of new milk 
for the first four or five weeks ? — That is so. 

37669. If the Limerick calves are deteriorating it is 
really the fault of the farmers and not of the creamery 
system ? — I believe so. The same holds good regard- 
ing the starvation of children. If mothers do not 
look after their children they starve them. 

37670. Have you found that the effect of creameries 
has been to lower the amount of tillage in the country ? 
-—No. If farmers are to keep their cows during the 
winter they must till more. Farmers must till the 
land in order to have fodder for the cattle during the 
winter, and I do not see how the creamery system 
could in any way interfere with tillage. 

37671. We have had evidence to the contrary. It 
has been stated that when a creamery appears in the 
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country tillage disappears ?— That is not my ex- 
perience. 

37672. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Are you able to 
keep up a supply of milk during the winter? — Yes. 

37673. Mr. Bryce. — Are green crops grown for 
feeding cattle in the winter? — Unfortunately we are 
not able to have enough on account of the quality of 
the soil. There is only about 15 per cent, of the land 
cultivated, and in one portion of Broughderg there is 
only about 10 per cent, although that townland con- 
sists of about 4,000 acres. 

37674. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Have you any other 
suggestion to make?— Yes. I think if the district 
were placed under the Congested Districts Board much 
could be done by the Board to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people through a parish committee. I 
was for a few months chairman of a parish committee, 
and ever since I have taken an interest in the working 
of parish committees. I think whoever was the 
author of parish committees deserves the gratitude of 
the poor. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — I understand Father Denis O’Hara 
is the author. 

37675. Mr. Bryce. — Where had you the experience 
of a parish committee ?— It was in Inishowen. We 
had plans drawn up for our work, but I happened to 
get a parish and I left the working of the scheme in 
the hands of the committee. But I was greatly im- 
pressed with the good work such a committee could do. 
It can do a great deal of good for the poor of a parish, 
because the members of the committee know the 
locality, they know the people, and they know the 
best means of assisting them. I do not say it through 
flattery, but honestly and sincerely as an expression 
of my opinion, that there are two bodies, and only 
two bodies, which have done a great deal for the poor 
in Ireland. They are the Congested Districts Board 
and the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. If 
it had not been for the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society the people would never have had a 
creamery at Greencastle, and the people would have 
been half starving. The Congested Districts Board 
had done an immense amount of good for the country, 
and I hope the Commission will be able to recommend 
that the parish of Greencastle should be placed under 
the Board. A parish committee, acting under the 
directions of the Congested Districts Board, and with 
a reasonable amount of funds at their disposal, could 
do an immense amount of good in the parish of Green- 
castle by improving the dwellings and surroundings, 
assisting the farmers to drain, fence, and lime their 
farms, and by starting industries. I would like to 
give evidence of the different valuations in the parish. 

37676. Sir Francis Mo watt. — What is the extent 
of the largest holding? — There is one holding in 
Broughderg of 500 acres, but it is only a grazing farm. 
Some others go up to 130 acres, but, as I have already 
told you, a holding of 60 acres was not able to support 
a man and his family. 

37677. Mr. Bryce. — Is the grazing farm you refer 
to held on the eleven months system? — I could not 
tell really how it is held. The total number of hold- 
ings in the parish is 429. Of these the number at 
£10 and over is 49. Between £9 and £10, 11; be- 
tween £8 and £9, 21 ; between £7 and £8, 25 ; between 
£6 and £7, 46; between £5 and £6, 62; between £4 
and £5, 79; between £3 and £4, 84; between £2 and 
£3, 26; £2 and under, 25. 89' 6 of these holdings are 
under £10 valuation. About 108 of the holdings are 
not over 20 acres in area, and about 14 holdings are 
not over 10 acres in area. In the townland of 
Broughderg about 10 per cent, of the land is arable. 
In the rest of the parish about 15 per cent, of the land 
is arable. 

37678. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say there are 
25 holdings valued at £2 and under. Are these hold- 
ings on which people attempt to live, or are they 
cropped by people who have got another business ? — I 
could not say about all of them, but on a large num- 
ber of these holdings the people are attempting to live 
on them. 

37679. Mr. Bryce.— A re the people in your district 
much indebted to the shopkeepers ? — Some of them are 
indeed. 

37680. Do thej- always buy on credit? — Well, as 
soon as we got the creamery started we established an 
agricultural bank. The one helps tho other. Since 
then I think the people have done a little better. At 
any rate I think they are improving. 

37681. They are getting more into the way of mak- 
ing cash payments? — Yes. 
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37707. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— It would bo , 
condition precedent to their getting a grant that tW 
should do so? — Yes. ^ 

37708. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is your neit 
suggestion ? — I suggest that the houses should be li me _ 
washed once a year and occasionally disinfected. 

37709. Sir John Colomb.— B ut is that not seen fo 
by the sanitary officers as a matter of ordinary 
routine ? — I do not think so. Some of the houses ate 
lime-washed once a year, but I believe all should be 
lime-washed. Then the out-offices require improve- 
ment even more than the dwellings. I am confident 
that inadequate shelter for farm animals during the 
winter season causes great loss to the struggling fat- 
— ”, in our district. Partly through this cause and 


37682. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You also wish to 
speak about Greencastle ? — Yes. 

37683. Are you a farmer? — I am. 

37684. What is your acreage ?— Eighty acres, 
statute. 

37685. And your rent? — £2 15s. 

37686. And the valuation? — £6. 

37687. Mr. O’Kelly.— W hat kind of land have you 
got? — Only eight acres are arable; the rest is rough 
mountain grazing. 

37688. Is your rent a second term rent? — No, a nrst 
term rent. „ _ , 

37689. What is your nearest town?— Omagh. 

37690. How many miles is it from your place?— 

^37691^ sir Francis Mowatt. — What evidence do partly through want of expert assistance the mortality 
you wish to give ?— I wish, first of all to speak of the every year in farm animals m the Greencastle district 
dwellings in the Greencastle district. In my opinion is very great. A boon would be conferred on the die- 

they are not as comfortable or as sanitary as they tnct if an experienced local man, preferably a veteri- 

sliould be. Very many of them are very much in need naI y surgeon, were appointed as inspector of the cot 

of improvements which could be effected at little ex- sl } e ds and other out-omces, and asked to reside in th? 

pense. The sites require to be drained, the windows district in order to have an opportunity of regularly 

enlarged, damp earthen floors cleared out and re- v.s.tme the farmer. ont-oBlce.. Witt a „t - 
placed by cement or boards. In some instances, where 
the house accommodation for the family is too limited, 
an additional room, should be built. _ As the majority 
of the dwellings are but one storey high and thatched, 
the erection of such a room would cost only a trifling 
sum, while the advantage would be considerable. 

37692. Mr. Bryce.— D o the people ever have cattle 
in the dwelling-house ? — I have seen calves brought in 
for a few days. 

37693. How many rooms would an ordinary house 
contain? — A kitchen and one room. 

37694. And the whole family would live in that one 
room ? — Yes. 

37695. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And there might 
be the old people besides the family ? — There might be 
a family of from five. I have known families of five, 
six, and up to thirteen and fourteen living in a house 
of two apartments — a kitchen and room. 

37696. Mr. Bryce. — And sometimes a calf, too ? — 

That might happen too. 

37697. Sir Francis Mowatt. — We have not heard 
if any pigs are kept in Greencastle? — Yes, pigs are 
kept. 

37698. Mr. Bryce. — Do the pigs ever live in the 
house with the family?— I should say not; I have 
never seen it. 

37699. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is your next 
suggestion? — I would suggest that manure heaps 
should be removed further from the dwellings, and all 
cesspools drained off and closed up. 

37700. Sir John Colomb.— It is against the sani- . — — , — 

tary laws to have manure heaps and cesspools at the have veterinary surgeons ?— If anything could be dw 
doors of the dwellinghouses. I presume there are * n that respect in our district it would be very useful 
sanitary officers in this district paid to see that those ^ consider it should also be the duty of such an ofa 
laws are complied with ? — Well, in some cases it is bo inspect the dairies, and insist on cleanliness, .winch 
not done. should be more in evidence there as well as in the 

37701. Does the Rural District Council not make dwellings and out-offices, 
the sanitary officers do the work for which they are 37718. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Do you mean merely 
paid? — I could not say. to advise; you would not give him power to insist on 

37702. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou are referring to country improvements in the dairy? — I would give him power 
districts? — Yes. to insist on improvement where he thought it-waane- 

37703. Suppose the sanitary laws to which Sir John eessary. Of course the difficulty would be the income 
Colomb refers were put into operation, would it not for. this officer. I would suggest that his salary should 
inflict unnecessary hardship on the people who are not be contributed partly by the locality wherein he is eit- 
well enough off to afford to enlarge their houses? — ployed and partly by the Congested Districts Board, 

They are not, without aid, able to enlarge tfhedr if we are lucky enough to get under their protection, 

houses. 1 i J ’ 1J| * 

37704. Sir John Colomb. — My point was not with 
reference to the enlargement of houses, but the manure 
heaps and cesspools. What I asked was if the sani- 

tapy officers attended to the work for which they are - 

paid, of seeing 1 that these heaps are removed from recovery. I wish also to say a few words about drain - 

the proximity of the houses? — I have never seen the a ge, which is also very much required in our district) 

sanitary officers seeing after that at all. and could be effected cheaply. The patches of brown 

37705. Mr. O’Kelly. — While it is undesirable, it unhealthy looking grass, the prevalence of rushes, 

•dees not necessarily follow that the close proximity of sedges, and other water plants in the permanent p* 5 ' 

these manure heaps to the houses makes for unhealthy * ure . show unmistakably the need for drainage- 

conditions. I presume if the sanitary officer does his Drainage improves the yield of crops, brings the har- 

duty he will view the manure heaps and report whether ves * i* 1 earlier, banishes disease, and makes the local 11 ? 

a prosecution should ensue or not? — That is so. healthier for man and beast. Drainage is also ® 

37706. In the town the sanitary officers look care- first, step in reclamation, which could be carried ou» 

vr ^ san . ital 'y conditions of the people? i- n many of the holdings in Greencastle district, ana, 

Yes. My point is, if our district was placed under the bo m y mind, it should be encouraged and aided 

Congested Districts Board, and the people- got some °ially with a view to getting more crops from 1 
encouragement, they would remove these manure heaps farihs - 

Sh eomnTitfe"* “ y T ‘"° n h,u,u ™e b “ t «•» -37719. Sir Jora OoioMB.-Coming along tom 

‘ , gannon I was very much struck with th'e wet nator* 


visiting the farmers’ out-offices, with a view of sug- 
gesting improvements and causing them to be carried 
out wherever he thought they were necessary. 

37710. Mr. O’Kelly. — H ave you no veterinary sbt- 
geon now ? — We have not one within a radius of 
twelve miles from where I live. 

37711. But are there not veterinary surgeons ap- 
pointed by the County Council? — I do not know; they 
do not reach us. I never heard of any being ap- 
pointed by the County Council, and it would be very 
desirable that such an officer should be appointed to 
look after the district ; it would certainly be very pro- 
fitable to ns. 

37712. To look after your district exclusively !- 
Well, the district from here to St-rabane, if you wish. 

37713. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Y ou think it 
would be desirable that these poor districts should in 
some way have the advantages of a veterinary sur- 
geon ? — Yes. 

37714. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou do not mean that be 
should lecture on veterinary science, but to attend to 
the stock that are sick? — Yes, and he could render 
great service in other ways. He could visit the farm- 
houses and see that the out-offices were properly kept. 

37715. Are there no veterinary surgeons under the 
Department in County Tyrone? — I cannot say, but 
none ever visit us. 

37716. Have you had any outbreaks of disease 
among cattle and horses ? — I have not heard of any. I 
have known plenty of deaths among the stock, but I 
do not know the cause. 

37717. I know in other counties the Department 


supplemented by fees for cases in which lie would te 
specially employed. At present we have no veterinary 
surgeon within a radius of ten or twelve miles. I bare 
known people to go for them that distance. But when 
he arrived here the animal was either dead or past 
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of the land. At length I saw that there were cuts 
along the land about four feet wide and deep, and that 
every one of these cuts was choked by weeds of evi- 
dently two or three years growth and by dirt. These 
•open drains were all stopped, and therefore the land 
was wet. How do you account for that ? — The drains 
must have been neglected, and not cleared out during 
the winter. 

37720. In the districts you know intimately do the 
people keep the drains thoroughly clear in order to 
carry away the water? — As far as I know I believe 
they do, but at the same time there is a great deal 
more required in the way of drainage. 

37721. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — Have you 
■drained a good deal of your own land? — Fortunately 
our land is pretty dry. 

37722. Is it by tillage or stock you chiefly live? — 
"We do a little at both. 

37723. You urge drainage for your district? — Yes. 
I am confident that drainage would improve the 
yield of the crops very much. I have seen fields in a 
wet season in which the crops would grow for a few 
weeks and then disappear scalded with wet. In 
■dry and well-drained land the crops would not only 
give a better yield, but would be earlier, and as I 
have said the locality would be healthier. 

37724. Sir John (Jolomb. — Do you think that is 
generally understood by the small farmers? — I do not 
think it is. 

37725. Is it because the people were ignorant of the 
disadvantages of waterlogged land that all the 
open cuts or drains in the district I have 
referred to were allowed to choke up 1 — It is 
partly because they are ignorant of the great 
advantages of drainage and also because they 
require a little stimulus to set them to work. There 
is room for reclamation in our district. There is 
scarcely a holding where there is not bad, rough 
mountain grass in connection with it-, and if we had 
assistance some of that could be reclaimed. The first 
step towards that would be drainage, and I therefore 
think drainage should be encouraged in every way. 

37726. You think it would be well if the land were 
•drained? — Yes; it would pay the cost of drainage. 

37727. Then why don’t the people drain their land? 
— Partly because they have not the means to carry it 
out. 

37728. Sir Francis Mo watt. — We are met with 
two complaints. One is that there is no employment 
for yotnig men, and the other is that the land is 
going from bad to worse, because there is no labour 
to employ upon it. Now, the small holders are not 
fully occupied upon their own land and why wouldn’t 
the larger holders employ them? — I do not know 
-whether that would pay or not, but I am sure drain- 
age would improve the holding and pay for the cost. 

37729. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The farmer who 
carried out drainage would require to have some 
capital in his hands to pay the labourer? — Yes. 

37730 Unless his own sons were equal to the work? 
— Yes. 

37731. Under the county scheme for the improve- 
ment of agriculture are there any prizes given for the 
reclamation of mountain land or such land as you 
have described ? — No ; there are no prizes given, as far 
as I know, for that. That is what I am advocating. 
I think if the people got some little encouragement in 
the way of prizes it would set them to work. 

37732. Do you think would prizes suffice, or should 
there be some subvention covering part of the expendi- 
ture? — -If we could get something to cover part of the 
expenditure it would be better, but in the absence of 
that prizes would do good. 

37733. Suppose there was a system of prizes com- 
bined with adding a little to the annuity in repay- 
ment of drainage loans on reasonable terms? — Yes ; I 
believe that would work well. 

37734. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the next 
point you wish to mention ? — To my mind there is 
painful evidence of the absence of proper methods 
of agriculture in the districts. The fields are of all 
shapes; and sizes. Some small and some large, ami I 
think it would be a' great advantage if all that could 
be changed, and the fields cut up into square or 
■oblong 'shape, size of about an acre and more. 

37735. You do not think that could be left to the 
occupier?— I think he should bo directed in the 
matter. 

37736. What he really wants is technical educa- 
tion-.?:— I do -not, know what it would be, but such a 
changer would dmprove .the farmers’ holdings. 


37737. A general improvement of system would be May ZS, 19«T. 
an excellent thing, but I want to know how you are — - 

to bring it about. Will you compel the small holder Mr. Solomon 
to carry it out if he does not wish to do so ? — I would Morris, 
not compel them, because I believe if they were ad- 
vised by a parish committee they would do the work. 

37738. You would like to have them advised and in- 
structed that it would be better for themselves if they 
altered the size of their fields ? — Yea ; and adopted 
another system of agriculture altogether. 

37739. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you 
think that a competent instructor resident in a dis- 
trict and working a farm himself would be of great 
advantage to the country? — Yes. I believe that would 
be a capital idea. The people, at present, get no in- 
struction in agriculture except a few lectures from 
itinerant instructors. 

37740. A practical man would be better for your 
locality ? — Yes. 

37741. The lectures have not much effect? — I do not 
think so. 

37742. Do tho people attend them ? — Yes ; but my 
experience is that these lectures are of doubtful 
utility, partly from the inability of the farmers to 
follow, or rather comprehend the substance of the 
lecture, and partly from lack of knowledge of the 
particular wants of the locality by the instructors 
themselves. 

37743. Were the lecturers not conversant with their 
subject? — I do not say that, but they did not know 
the wants of the locality as well as the people who 
resided there. 

37744. Mr. O’Kelly. — Did you hear what a fanner 
in County Leitrim said — that he could learn more 
from the agricultural column of the “Weekly Free- 
man,” which costs only a penny, than from all the 
agricultural lecturers that went round ?— I did not 
hear that, but probably there is a good deal in it. 

37745. Mr. Bryce. — In short you think the example 
plot and farm better than itinerant lectures ? — I am 
confident that is the only way of showing to these 
people how to improve their methods. 

37746. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — To show to these 
people the proper cultivation of the class of land 
they have and not the cultivation of a better class 
of land? — Yes. 

37747. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you wish to tell 
the Commission anything further ?— Yes ; I wish to 
say, as another witness has mentioned, that we are 
deeply indebted to the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society for expert assistance given by them to us 
at the erection of our creamery, and for very valuable 
information as to its profitable working. Latterly the 
Agricultural Department have also assisted us in this 
industry. I believe if we had a parish committee in . 
connection with the Congested Districts Board, im- 
provements could be carried through without much 
difficulty. I wish to endorse the evidence given to- 
day that the farmers of the Greencastle district are, 
on the whole, very industrious, and not only willing, 
but anxious to co-operate in any movement for their 
own advancement and the general good, but they 
require a litle stimulus such as the Congested Districts 
Board could give. Unfortunately there is a vast 
amount of arrears of rent in one or two estate® in 
the parish. These arrears began to accumulate in 
the early eighties, when the seasons were bad and the 
crops poor. Farmers found it difficult to get even 
the bare necessaries of life. That tells against the 
farmers also. It is ardently to be wished that some- 
thing will be done to keep these industrious peasants 
on the land and stem tho tide of emigration before 
it is too late. 

57748. Mr. Bryce. — Has the land mostly been sold 
in your district or is it held by the tenants?— It is 
held by tho tenants. 

37749. Under judicial rents? — Y'es. 

37750. Under mostly first or second term rents?— 

Mostly second term. 

37751. What is the custom regarding the Bale of 
stock. Do the farmers mostly sell at six months, a 
year, or eighteen months? — They sell at all ages as 
they can spare them. 

37752 Eighteen months is the usual time, I- sup- 
pose? — I do not think so. It is generally at two or 
three years old. 

37753. They find it to their advantage to hold them, 
feeding them with as much green stuff as they can 
manage?— Yes; but to get that feeding is a 'great, 
drawback. 
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3775^. When the stock is sold does it go straight 
to England or Scotland, or to the hands of the graziers 
in Ireland ? — Probably into the hands of graziers, 
because the stock has never been properly fattened. 


37755. Do they go to graziers in Ireland or across 
the Channel? — I believe both. 

37756. Are there any industries in your part of the 
country except farming ? — No ; there are none. 

37757. And they do not go to work in factories in 
other districts? — No. 


37758. Goal is being worked at Coalisland ?— ' Yes 
but that is twelve or thirteen miles away from us ’ 
37759. Sir John Colomb.— Do you wish the Com- 
mission to understand that the small holders of poor 
bad land, and with little or no knowledge of proper' 
agricultural methods, keep their cattle until they 
two or three years old? — They have to sell some as 
calves to meet demands, but if they can afford it they 
keep them to that age. 

37760. What do they actually do with their youiw 
stock? — They sell them at all -ages. 


Rev. T. L. F. Stack examined. 


37761. Sir Francis Mo wait. — You are Rector of 
Drumquin? — I am. 

37762. What Union is Drumquin in?— One elec- 
toral division of Drumquin is in Omagh Union, and 
another Drumquin electoral division is in Castlederg 
Union. 

37763. Do you belong to the Drumqnin division of 
the Omagh Union? — My house is in the Drumqnin 
division of Castlederg Union, but I represent the 
whole parish of Longfield. I may say the vil- 
lage of Drumquin is situated in the parish of Long- 
field, known as East and West Longfield, 
County Tyrone. It is nine miles west from Omagh, 
ten miles south-west of Newtownstewart, and sixteen 
miles north-east of Lower Lough Erne. The surround- 
ing district approaches South Donegal, and partakes 
largely of its general mountainous characteristics. 
As regards its situation with reference to railways, I 
may say this is extremely tantalising and disadvan- 
tageous, and has for a long time handicapped trade 
and industry. We are completely surrounded by rail- 
ways, partly those of the Great Northern system and 
partly those of the Midland, operating in West Done- 
gal, and yet the nearest station, Omagh, is over nine 
miles distant. The only method of transit for goods 
and agricultural produce is by cart. 

37764. Leaving out the question of stations, what is 
the nearest point the railway runs towards Drum- 
quin? — There is a place called Drumquin Crossing, 
which is a mile and a-half nearer to us than Omagh. 
In the last century Drumquin was a place of con- 
siderable importance and traffic, being a station on 
the old coach route between Londonderry and Ennis- 
killen. Markets and fairs were prosperous, and there 
were some local industries, including the tanning of 
leather and small woollen mills. But all that has 
been changed since the advent of the railway, and 
the population of the village and surrounding neigh- 
bourhood has steadily declined. The district is en- 
tirely agricultural. The holdings small, except a few 
large mountain farms, and the land of inferior 
quality. 

37765. The rents are Considerably lower than the 
valuation? — 'Yes. They are lower as a rule. Al- 
though the average rating works out low, as I shall 
be able to give you in detail, it i6 believed that too 
high a valuation was put upon it as a whole by 
Griffith’s Commissioners. It is alleged that this dis- 
trict was valued towards the close of the work of that 
Commission, and that the Commissioners were in- 
fluenced by some little temporary improvement in the 
prices of agricultural produce. 

37766. What are the resources of the district?-— 
There are undeveloped mineral resources. The dis- 
trict contains much mineral wealth. There is an in- 
exhaustible supply of the very best limestone and free- 
stone, and seams of ooal occur in the western side. 
Indications of iron and mica abound, and garnets 
have been found in one of the mountain streams. In 
view of these resources it was at one time intended 
to construct a canal to Lough Erne, and surveys were 
actually made. 

37767. Where would the canal have ended ? — Drum- 
quin. 

37768. You said you would give some details of 
valuation ? — Yes. The total acreage of the parish is 
given as 32,446 acres and the valuation as £6,626, or 
an average of 4s. Id. per acre. Many townlands only 
average Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d., while in the western section 
a number are even lower. For example Meenbcg has 
an acreage of 881, valuation, £46 15s., or an average 
of one shilling per acre. Meenadoan, acreage 731, 
valuation £36 5s., average Is. Gastlecraig, acreage 
643, .valuation £01 10s, average 9d. Tully, acreage 


747, valuation £20, average 6d. Ally, acreage 1,144 
valuation £22, average 4£rf. As regards population’ 
Drumquin village had in 1871 over 400 inhabitants. 
At the last census that had fallen to 250. The census 
returns of the whole parish are — 1881, 5,364 inhabit- 
ants ; 1891, 4,785 ; 1901, 3,946, or a loss within the 
two decades of 1,418. This is equal to 26 per cent., 
and is a little more than the whole present population 
of East Longfield. So that the population of one 
parish has been literally wiped out by the process of 
disintegration and decay going on over the country. 

37769. How do you account for the decline in the 
population ? — W ell, the district is entirely agricul- 
tural, but it may be roughly described as half moun- 
tain and bog, and is manifestly incapable of support- 
ing those who are dependent on it. The opinion of 
competent judges well acquainted with the facts is 
that over the whole parish not more than 20 per cent 
of the householders are in a solvent condition, not- 
withstanding other varying and irregular sources of 
supplementary income. I would not give that opinion 
myself, as I think it is too bad an estimate, but that 
is undoubtedly the opinion of a man much better ac- 
quainted with the district than I am. He holds that 
if the men were sold up, tenant-right, stock, and all,, 
they could not pay 20s. in the £1. Many of the 
female inmates of a house work weary hours, some- 
times far into the night, at underclothing and em- 
broidery to the manifest injury to their health and 
good looks. Other householders receive sums of money 
from friends in America and the Colonies. Many are 
borrowing from the local banks on four months’ hills, 
renewing again and again at perhaps 6ix per cent, or 
even higher, as long as the bank will permit. Very 
many have discovered that a bill running in winter is 
the only way to shorten that season. 

37770. When the banks cease to renew what hap- 
pens ? — The farmers are then bankrupt, and are sold 
up, but the banks are fairly reasonable. I know a 
case where a man has gone on credit for twenty years 
and he has hardly reduced his bill at all. But for all 
that he is in a good position and will shortly be able 
to reduce the overdraft. 

37771. iSir John Colomb. — And the bank has all 
that time been receiving interest? — Yes. I know for 
a fact that on small bills the banks get as much as 
8 per cent. 

37772. Mr. Bryce. — Are the people largely in 
debt to the shopkeepers ? — The credit system in the 
shops is almost universally taken advantage of, and 
it is no uncommon thing for farmers to have accounts 
open in several shops, and even in distant towns, 
and to pay on a sort of rotatory system, and at long 
intervals. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
a large amount of money is still due in the neigh- 
bourhood to the Drumquin Loan Fund Society, end 
notwithstanding special legislation and very efficient 
management and efforts to recover, it is to be feared 
that it may pass the wit of man, to use a Glad- 
stonian phrase, and all the machinery of the law w 
secure payment in many cases. 

37773. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What is the next 
point ? — I have referred to the difficulties of transit, 
but we believe we are justified in regarding the 
want of proper methods of transit and excessive rail- 
way rates, as one of the chief causes of the decay m 
the agricultural industry in Ireland, and in this 
connection I would like to emphasise the fact suo- 
mitted in evidence before the Viceregal Commission 
on Irish Railways that the rates to Omagh, * 
principal station, are in some instances more tn 
four times the rate per ton-mile to terminal statio 
like Londonderry and Belfast, and thus w® 
the reflex action of those unequal changes. 1 
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mention that the price of corn works out something 
like 4-4 times per ton mile greater from Derry to 
Omagh, than from Derry to Dublin. 

37774. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That will hold 
good for all inland towns like Omagh and Ennis- 
killen? — I do not know about Enniskillen, but it 
holds for Omagh, for I was the delegate appointed 
by our district, to give evidence before the Vice-regal 
Commission on Railways. 

37775. Sir John Colomb. — Have you given your 
evidence before the Commission yet? — I have. 

37776. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is your next 
point? — I would like to say that no public or parlia- 
mentary money has hitherto been spent in our district. 
That is absolutely true as regards the last half-century, 
but we look now for better things from a Government 
proflessedly friendly to Ireland, and respectfully 
appeal to the Commission to consider the evidence 
put before you. I trust you may be able to recom- 
mend the inclusion of our district in the congested 
area, so that we shall be no longer disadvantaged 
by our isolation, nor continue to witness the melan- 
choly spectacle of our population dwindling steadily 
away, for want of permanent industries to keep them 
at home, happy, prosperous and content. 

37777. You recommend that your district should 
be scheduled as congested, and treated to all those 
advantages which the Congested Districts Board ex- 
tends to districts within its province? — That is 
so. That is the principal point I would like to 
emphasise on behalf of the district. I may say I 
was appointed to give evidence here by a meeting 
representative of all the inhabitants of the parish. 
Rev. Father Kelly, the parish priest, the business and 
professional men, and farmers were present. Much 
against my will I was appointed, for I thought there 
were others who could have done far better. 

37778. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— Y ou have done 
very well ?— Thank you, my lord, but there are one or 
two points I would like to enlarge upon. I think 
the great rescue of Ireland would be the improvement 
of the agricultural industry of the country. In 
support of that statement I point to Denmark. It 
is a fact beyond dispute that thirty years ago Den- 
mark was practically bankrupt, and at present it is 
the fourth richest country in the world. That change 
is almost entirely due to the developent of agricul- 
ture. 

37779. Mr. Bryce. — You mean fourth richest per 
head of the population ? — Yes, of course, for 
Denmark is a small country. I think either 
England or the United States stands first or 
second, then France, and then Denmark. Denmark 
was bankrupt thirty-five years ago, and the rescue of 
that country is due almost exclusively to the develop- 
ment of agriculture. There was a Commission sent 
over to Denmark three years ago by the Scottish 
Royal Agricultural Society to study agriculture 
there. The same Commission visited Ireland 
about twelve months ago and came to Omagh 
and Enniskillen. I got into communication 
with one member, Mr. Dunlop, and I asked 
him was it a fact that in Denmark the yield 
of milk per acre was six times that of Ireland." He 
did not exactly say that was so, but he did not 
contradict the statement. I then asked him how the 
climate and soil of Denmark stood as compared with 
Ireland and he said the climate and soil of Ireland 
were twenty-five per cent, better than Denmark. I 
would suggest that a model farm on the Danish 
system in our district would do immense good. The 
farm could be bought economically enough, and 
worked on the Danish system so as to show to the 
people what could really be taken out of the land. 
There is no doubt that if the people had this in- 
struction and profited by it, it would be the means 
of really rescuing Ireland. 

37780. And if ever that farm were put up for sale 
again it would bring a far better price in the market? 
— It would, far better. Concurrent with the model 
farm I think there should be improved education. 

37781. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Improved agricul- 
tural education? — Yes. I may say to show how 

highly trained are the farmers in Denmark that the 
man on twelve acres of land will have a balance sheet 
much the same as a creamery company. I have seen 
three or four of these balance sheets published. There 
the man on twelve acres will rear his wife and 
children ip comfort, and at the end of the year, after 


paying all expenses, he will be able to lay by £50 
of profit. That is the average case in Denmark. 
Inside five years by improved methods the Danes 
have succeeded in many instances in raising the 
average yield of milk per cow by a hundred gallons 
per year. In other words a cow started giving three 
hundred gallons of milk per year, and at the end 
of five years the cow would be giving eight hundred 
gallons of milk, a steady rise of a hundred gallons 
per year. They weed out the bad cows, and have a 
magnificent system of inspection. Twenty or thirty 
farmers may club together, and a Government in- 
spector is sent down, and each cow is inspected each 
week. 

37782. Mr. Kavanagh. — Denmark has protective 
tariffs ? — Yes, but I think they are not very high 
tariffs. 


mark is at all due to protection ? — My own personal 
opinion, and that of the district I represent, is that 
protection is one of the principal things we want in 
this country. 

37784. Mr. Bryce. — Is it not the case that in Den- 
mark there are only small duties on manufactured 
articles, and no duties on agricultural produce, so 
that Denmark is practically a free trade country ? — 
Articles of food stuffs are, I think, admitted free. 

37785. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do your remarks regarding 
the condition in which the people live extend to the 
whole unions of Cookstown and Omagh, or are they 
applicable only to your own district ? — I am not going 
outside my own parish. 

37786. You would like to have that parish sche- 
duled? — Yes, the two parishes. 

37787. Those are the parishes, one in Omagh and 
the other in Castlederg Union ?— The parishes of East 
and West Longfield. 

37788. Do you consider they are congested? — Yes, 
lx cause I imagine a congested district is a district 
which under present conditions is not able to support 
its population. 

37789. Are these parishes over valued ?— Compared 
with the rest of Ireland I think they are. 

37790. Sir John Colomb. — How long have you been 
in the parish? — About twenty-eight years. 

37791. Do you think the standard of living has risen 
during that time?— It has risen in our district. 
There is no doubt of that. 

37792 But in an economic sense the district is going 
back ? I believe the district is threatened with bank- 
ruptcy. The population in two decades has declined" 
26 per cent., and what is going to happen in the next 
two decades? 

37793. You know the parish of Kilgarven in County 
Kerry, which is a scheduled area. Do you consider 
Drumquin is as badly off as Kilgarven ? — I would not 
like to say Drumquin is as badly off, but, honestly, I 
tinnk it is not very far from it. 

37794. Sir Francis Mowatt.--You were suggesting 
the improvement of agriculture ?— Yes, I would like 
to make one or two suggestions for the improvement of 
agriculture and the country. In this improvement 
there are causes outside our power, such as Protection. 
But I have already suggested a model farm worked by 
Danes or people who knew the Danish system. I 
would also like to suggest the Government inspection 
of the people s dairies and cowsheds on the Danish 
system, so that the yield of milk could bo ascertained 
and scientifically increased in the same way as is done 
in Denmark. A most important thing would be to 
have _a proper bull in each district. The Danes have 
increased the yield of milk by proper bulls. 
They have, roughly, more than trebled the vield of 
milk per cow, and with their improved system ‘of aeri- 
thl**™ ',' an kee P Rouble, or perhaps three times, 
" f cows on the land. I also think a really 
good attempt should be made to ascertain the actual 
of the district. The gfologic*! surJej U 
not a quite accurate guide. I understand that the 
geological survey twenty years ago reported that there 
V‘ dla ’- and the loc °motives were worked 
L engineers got leave from the Govern- 

mtnt to try for coal, with the result that some few 
years ago there were six million tons of coal raised in 
Indm, with the result that in some districts about 
fifteen factories now exist for every one before the dis- 
of coal. If proper bore holes were sunk with 
good machinery for several hundred feet, and nine of 
these missed the tenth, if successful, would more than 

m?tb y I fr Vlw he ° ] ' ) penditurc - 1 «gR«t some proper 
method of that sort so as to see what the strata are 
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worth. Then transit is one ol our greatest difficulties. 

A reduction of 50 per cent, in the charges of the rail- 
way companies, which could easily be made, would 
mean 5s. per statute acre all round to the Irish far- 
mer. 

37795. What about the shareholders of the railways ? 

— I think the shareholders should be bought out on 
just and reasonable terms by the State — I would 
be no party to confiscation — and the lines managed 
like any other great central department, such as the 
Post Office. I would earnestly suggest to the Com- 
mission the great benefits which would be conferred 
on us by some suitable means of communication by 
railway. If that was thought too expensive then I 
would suggest motor communication, something like 
the Iveagh-Pirrie scheme which has been tried in 
England. Our roads will soon be suitable for such a 
service. 

37796. Have you heard that the scheme has not paid 
in England? — Well, I believe it would pay in many 
parts of Ireland. Then I would like to say that re- 
afforestation would be a most valuable thing. It 
would give employment, and at the same time greatly 
improve the climate. It would also give a valuable 
produce in time. My final suggestion is that some 
efficient control of the rivers should be obtained. 

37797. Do you mean in the way of drainage ? — Partly 
that and partly to hold up the lakes from which the 
rivers spring, so that the disastrous floods which are 
so frequent could be prevented. 

37798. You suggest a better distribution of the flow 
of water by artificial means? — Yes, several hundred 
acres of land are periodically flooded in our district, 
and if the lakes could be dammed and the water held 
back, which would not be very expensive, that damage 
could be prevented. 

37799. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou regret the conditions 
that prevail in County Tyrone ?— Certainly. 

37800. Can you give me any idea as to the contri- 
butory causes for the state of things that obtain? — I 
have been dealing with agriculture, which is prac- 
tically the only industry we have, and I think the 
first and principal cause of depression is free trade. 
As an instance of that, the Americans can dump down 
wheat in Belfast. 

37801. If you are going into Tariff Reform I do 
not wish to follow? — I have given that as one of the 
reasons. 

37802. That answer will be sufficient for me? — Free 
Trade has destroyed Irish agriculture, and that remark 
applies to the agricultural districts in England as well 
to a great degree, perhaps almost to an equal degree, 
as to Ireland. The next cause is excessive railway 
rates and difficulties of transit. Then the intemper- 
ate habits of the people is a contributory cause of 
agricultural depression. More than thirteen millions 
of money are spent on alcohol by the people of this 
country in the year, and I would put the indirect loss 
thereby at perhaps twice or three times that sum. I 
think I am under the mark when I say that forty 
millions of money is the amount of loss to the country 
every year by the abuse of alcohol. If that could be 
corrected the country would be immensely benefited. 
A principal cause, perhaps the chief of all, is the. 
political agitation and unrest, which is rendering 
property insecure, frightening away capital and 
■diverting men’s thoughts from the economic develop- 
ment of the country. If this agitation could cease, 
and the whole energy of the people be concentrated on 
the development of their material resources, this would 
probably do more than any other single cause to raise 
the country to a position of permanent prosperity. 
These are the principal causes, but technical educa- 
tion is fundamentally necessary for the advancement 
of the country. 

37803. You think a great hardship was inflicted on 
this country when the Government of the day applied 
Free Trade to it ? — Yes, I think Free Trade has ruined 
the country. 

Sir Francis Mo watt. — We will take your opinions 
on Free Trade, but it is rather a large question for 
us to discuss. 

Witness. — You may take my opinions as those of 
the district. I was authorised to give those opinions. 

37805. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou do not think that merely 
improving the land would render the holdings under 
£4: valuation economic ? — I think if they were worked 
on the Danish system that probably that might do so. 

' 37806. They would need to have co-operative socie- 
ties, dairies, and helps of that sort? — 'Certainly. 


37807. Have you any experience of that ? — I happen 
to be the owner of a creamery myself. We started a 
co-operative creamery, and it got into fearful trouble, 
and was about to be sold up. I bought it to save it’ 
with the option of the people getting it back in rea- 
sonable time, and it has succeeded very well. 

37808. Did you start the dairy ? — We started a co- 
operative creamery under the Irish Agricultural Or- 
ganisation Society. We got into trouble and were 
threatened with a big law suit by the man who sup- 
plied the machinery. I advised them not to pay for 
the machim ry, because it was all wrong. 

37809. And is that the machinery that is still run- 
ning the creamery ? — When I got the creamery I over- 
hauled the machinery and fixed it. I invented and 
introduced a patent of my own which enabled the 
wrong machinery to do the work of the creamery. 

It enabled the boiler, which was altogether too smail, 
to do three times its original work. 

37810. Have the people made any proposal to share 
in the ownership ? — I have said if they give me the 
money I paid I am quite willing. 

37811. Is the creamery doing well now ? — It is, and 
this year there will be a turnover of roughly £12,000. 

37812. What was the amount of the indebtedness of 
the dairy when you took it over ? — When I took it over 
it was only an auxiliary to another creamery — that is, 
it merely separated the cream, but did not chum it. 

37813. And this auxiliary creamery has now a turn- 
over of £12,000? — It is now converted into a central 
creamery, and has three auxiliaries of its own. The 
turnover is £12,000, and its operations cover an area 
of fifteen miles by five. 

37814. Would I be right in including among the 
causes which have contributed to the decay of the 
country the large exactions on the industries of the 
people by the system of landlordism that prevailed ?— 

I honestly do not think you would. You may say I 
am a prejudiced witness because I am a landlord my- 
self. There were bad landlords — there was a Judas 
among the Apostles — but, as a rule, I honestly do not 
think the landlords were bad. But what I would say 
was another contributory cause is the enormous and 
most unjust taxation by England. 

37815. You heap all the responsibility on England? 
— Yes, I would. 

37816. England has been responsible for all these 
troubles? — I think England has certainly been respon- 
sible for several — ifor Free Trade, for instance. 

37817. For landlordism? — Well, I do not admit 
that. 

37818. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W as Ireland in the 
hands of small holders in the days of the Irish 
chieftains? — I am not admitting the landlord argu- 
ment. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — U nder the Celtic sys- 
tem joint ownership prevailed. 

37820. Mr. O’Kelly. — W e are agreed that England 
is responsible for a good deal ? — Undoubtedly. 

37821. Isn’t that a capital argument in favour of 
our getting rid of England altogether and managing 
our own business? — It would be as far as it went. 

37822. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I was much in- 
terested in what you said about temperance. Further 
improvement in temperance would be a great advan- 
tage ? — It would be worth all the rest put together. 

37823. Unless temperance widely prevails there is no 
chance of building up ? — 'Well, the chances are greatly 
reduced. 

37824. Is it within your observation that the tem- 
peranoe cause has greatly improved? — I think over 
the whole country the temperance cause has improved, 
but at the same time- 1 cannot say a great deal about 
my own district. 

37825. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I n the district under 
your control they keep up the old practice ? — Yes, and 
if I had control over it there would not be a public- 
house in it. 

37826. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— -W e are agreed 
about the great advantage of making temperance pro- 
gress in Ireland, but is it not a fact that man fer 
man there is less alcohol consumed in Ireland than 
in the neighbouring countries ? — There is less money’s 
worth consumed, but I am not sure about the actual 
amount of alcohol, but I think there is less in Ireland. 
I may tell you a surprising thing. I believe that 
man for man there is more alcohol consumed in Den- 
mark than in the United Kingdom, although Den-, 
mark.is making such. extraordinary. progress. 
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37827. We know that in northern countries a great 
deal of alcohol is consumed, but you consider there 
has been a great deal of progress in temperance in 
Ireland ? — Yes, I think there is, all round: 


37828. lou do not see so many people coming home 
from market drunk ? — I do, a good deal. I would not 
say that the improvement was very great. 


Mr. Alexander Donnellt examined. 


57829. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Where do you reside ? 
— In Omagh. 

37830. Do you represent any society or institution 

here, or do you give evidence on your own behalf ? I 

am a solicitor, and as such I have been acting for the 
several districts from Greencastle to Gortin and Done- 
mana. 

37831. What do you wish to bring under our notice ? 
— I wish to refer to the proposed railway from Cooks- 
town to Donemana, and I do not intend to go over the 
same ground and repeat the evidence already given, 
but I would draw attention to a map. The districts 
I represent are Kildress, Greencastle, Rocskey, Gortin 
and Donemana. These form one continuous district 
running up to the borders of County Derry and down 
to Mountfield, about six or seven miles from Omagh. 
It is practically one district of country, and is a very 
ragged, mountainous, and exposed locality. One of 
the great wants of this district is that of transit 
facilities. The Great Northern Railway runs from 
Derry through Strabane, Omagh, Carrickmore, and 
Dungannon, skirting the extreme borders of this dis- 
trict. There are no means of rapid communication to 
and from this district whatever. Farmers going from 
the central parts of this district to the market" towns 
of Omagh, Strabane, or Cookstown have to travel 
fully sixteen miles. On account of the very hilly 
nature of the country it is an extremely difficult 
thing for farmers to bring their produce such a long 
way. Then as regards the reclamation of the land, 
there is no lime in the central parts of the district. 
It is only at the extremities that lime can be obtained, 
and lime is essential for reclamation of the land. 
Fanners have to go to Cookstown for their lime. There 
are lime quarries at Plumbridge, but they only benefit 
a few farmers in the immediate locality' 

37832. That all makes up a case in favour of the 
development of the railway system in this part of the 
country ? — Yes. There are really no means of transit. 
I heard you ask Father M'Cann with regard to farms 
which have been abandoned. I know that in the 
Gortin district, which is a continuation of the Kil- 
dress district, there were several families who found 
they could not make a living out of the farms. They 
emigrated to America or elsewhere, and left- the farms 
m the hands of an auctioneer. Of course, such farms 


are not very numerous, hut the auctioneer sets them 
for grazing by the year, pays the rent and the rates, 
and, as a rule, there is never anything left. If there 
was any margin over it would he sent to the holder 
abroad. 

37833. Sir John Colomr. — The auctioneer auctions 
the land ? — He generally sets it. 

37834. On the eleven months’ system ? — Yes. 

37835. Do the people in America show any inclina- 
tion to part with these holdings, or do they cling to 
them as their old homes so long as they can get rent 
and nates paid by grazing ? — I 'think they do not like 
to part with their places. 

37836. If they did part with these holdings would 
the adjoining tenants be glad to buv them ?— I daresay 
they would if they were able lo do so. But I may say 
that in many cases the old couple are left on the farm, 
and the money comes from America to pay the rent. 

37837. When the people go away they hold on as ten- 
ants, but the laoid is set by auction so as to raise 
enough to pay the rent ?— Exactly. 

That thoroughly explains the system. 

37838. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you any other 
point to put before us ?— Yes ; merely with regard to 
the extremely coarse quality of the land and the diffi- 
culty of working it. You referred during the course 
?j *“ e sitting to drainage and it occurred to me that 
if the tenants on these farms were fo employ men and 
dram the land that the land is of such a quality that 
it would not support the number necessary to do the 


37839. Then I am sorry to hear that the improve- 
ment of the land would be so small that it would not 
repay the outlay 1 — Of course, if there was some out- 
side assistance it might pay. 

37840. But wherever the money comes from, it is 
either good business to improve the farm because it 
™ pay. or it is not good business because it will not 
pay. Whoever finds the money will not affect that 
consideration at all ? — If the money were found origin- 
ally to make the improvements it would he a benefit. 


,, j i; , , 11 mere was somebody else 

to do the work the tenant would profit to a certain 
extent? — Quite so. 


Mr. Patrick M’Aieer examined. 


37843. Where do you reside ? — At Greencastle. 
37844. What is your acreage?— I have almost 
twenty acres. I bought out under the. Land Com- 
mission and the present annuitv is £2 8s. lOtf. My 
valuation is £5 5s. 

37845. What is the principal matters you wish to 
bring under the notice of the Commission? — The first 
point is the unsatisfactory state of the roads, but that 
probably does not come within your province, but I 
think assistance might be given in the direction of 
making accommodation roads into bogs. A very large 
number of the inhabitants of the district have no 
suitable roads into the bogs, from which they obtain 
tneir supply of turf, and in a wet year it very often 
Happens that a great many of the farmers are unable 
to get a sufficient quantity of turf and they therefore 
suffer very materially in the coming winter; they 
Have bad fires and serious discomfort all through the 
tvmter season. If means could be found to assist the 
fr°P . ln Hiakiug a common road into these bogs, so 
•Hat m a wet season they would have a better chance 
ot securing a proper supply of fuel it would be a 
g Tcat advantage. As regards the county roads, I am 
riy to say that though the County Council should 
dint 3tr r o hem , they are ’ n a very bad state in our 
W r borne have gone out of contract for a num- 
°* years. The money offered for the repair of 
roads was not sufficient to induce a contractor 


to take up the work. There has, therefore, been no- 
thing done to the roads. I would advise the Com- 
mission, if you are going over these roads to Gortin 
to take extra petrol, because thev are so hillv it 
will require a very strong motor to climb them. 
Another great, disadvantage is the exposed condition 
of the country There are no fences or hedges or trees 
in the country, and of course the crops suffer in 
consequence. It is situated at an elevation of some 
800 feet, above the sea level, and is exposed to the 
storms of winter and spring. The crops cannot be 
planted m proper time owing to this want of shelter 
and are consequently later in ripening. Thev run a 
great risk of being either totally lost in a wet season 
, r L V !Uii n ? perfec ^' to mention the fart that 

the yield is considerably under the average 

37846 Sir John Colomb.-Do you and your fellow 
tenants know that for the last eighty yeare the law 
has provided that if you. as a' tenant, plant 
trees and register them with the clerk of the 
county the trees become the absolute property of the 
tenanfs who plant them no mailer what happens as 
regards the ownership of the soil?— No: we are not 
aware of that. 

37847. .Shelter is very much required in vour dis- 
trict.— les; if more shelter were afforded we could 
more successfully grow our crops. They could be 
planted earlier : they would ripen earlier ; and they 
would not be so much exposed to the biting frosts of 
the spring months The people in our district are 
poor, struggling farmers, depending on their own 
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labour and the assistance given by their families for 
support. Without that they could not possibly live. 

37848. Do you advocate some department planting 
tig tracts for shelter, or merely planting trees and 
hedges on the different holdings? — If possible, I would 
suggest shelter belts over a large tract and also hedges. 

37849. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Shelter belts on 
the disused angles of each farm? — Yes. 

37850. Would the occupiers be willing to do their 
part in preserving such plots from trespass? — I am 
sure they would. 

37851. Sir John Colomb.— Is it not the general 
complaint that on obtaining possession of their land by 
purchase the small holders cut down whatever trees are 
on it?— As we have not many trees in our part of the 
country I cannot speak very much from experience 
on that point. What I wish to say is, that very 
large tracts of land, I should say considerably over 
half of the district, is bog and incapable of recla- 
mation and only suitable for the grazing of horned 
sheep. If assistance could be obtained in planting 
portions of these large tracts with suitable trees, they 
would, as I have said, afiord shelter, improve the 
appearance of the country, and eventually become a 
source of profit to the owners. Then the climate 
would be improved, the crops would mature sooner, 
and there would be a corresponding increase in the 
prosperity of the inhabitants. Then I would suggest 
the introduction of suitable industries. 

37852. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What industries 
have you in your mind? — I was thinking of some up- 
to-date hand' looms, which would be most suitable. 
There is a very large quantity of wool available in 
the district, close on 20,000 sheep being kept within 
a radius of six or eight miles, and if assistance could 
be obtained in introducing up-to-date hand looms, 
and instructions given in their use and in the proper 
method of dyeing, homespuns could be manfactured, 
which would secure a ready sale and give work to 
many who, under existing circumstances, have to 
leave their homes and seeK employment in foreign 
countries. 

37853. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are there any 
of the old looms in the district ? — They are practically 
all done away with. 

37854. The people would be willing to take and 
work the improved looms? — I believe they would. It 
was a good industry in times gone by, but, of course, 
not being up-to-date in the making of homespuns, 


and I suppose not understanding how to secure a 
market it has gone down. But there is a good supply 
of wool in the district, and I believe if the people 
had assistance a good deal could be done again. 

37855. You suggest they should get improved looms 
in much the same way as the fishermen in congested 
districts get better and bigger boats ? — Quite so ; that 
is what I mean. 

37856. When the people were working the hand 
looms was the demand a local one? — In the past it 
was. 

37857. Do you suppose that the people having now 
got into the habit of wearing shop clothes of a differ- 
ent class would go back to cloth produced by the hand 
looms ? — I am very much inclined to believe they 
would, and the reason is that a great number of in- 
fluential people have interested themselves in the sale 
of such goods. 

37858. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the next 
point? — Lace-making could also be introduced and 
afford employment to many of our young girls, who 
at present have no alternative but to emigrate. For 
a small amount the services of a properly qualified 
instructor could be obtained, who would be instru- 
mental in making the people more comfortable, and 
inducing the youth of the district to remain at home. 
We have an example of the great benefits conferred by 
the introduction of lacemaking in Dromore, County 
Tyrone. If we had proper transit facilities, another 
industry which would be very useful, would be the 
peat moss litter industry. There is an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of bog, but under present circum- 
stances the establishment of such an industry could 
scarcely be recommended. We have thousands of 
acres of bog, in fact it is said, we could scarcely 
get rid of it, and if there were proper railway facili- 
ties the people would be afforded employment, and 
have some return for their labour. There is a pos- 
sibility though that in the not far distant future, a 
railway may be made through the district, which 
would not only encourage the establishment of indust- 
ries, but would be of untold benefit to the inhabitants, 
in getting lime and other necessary commodities into 
the district, which are so difficult to obtain under 
present conditions. The people are anxious to better 
their conditions, and I believe if they had a little 
assistance their condition would be greatly advanced. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am glad you made 
the point about improved hand looms. 


Mr. Patrick 
Conway. 


Mr. Patrick Conway examined. 


37859. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you a farmer? — 
Yes ; residing at Carrickmore. 

37860. What is your acreage, rent and valuation ? — 
I hold forty acres, my rent is £3 Is. 10c?., and my 
valuation £4 15s. 

37861. What evidence would you like to give? — I 
wish to speak about the rundalo system which applies 
principally on the M ‘Mahon estate, and is a most 
pernicious one. In many instances the arable por- 
tions are so interwoven that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish one portion from another. Rundale is 
a fruitful source of litigation. It applies to five or 
six townlands in Greencastle parish, and it is a very 
awkward thing. 

37862. How do you think the difficulty can be met. 
Do you consider that the several holders on an estate 
would agree to leave the matter to arbitration, and 
have the land re-striped and allotted? — I think they 
have got so tired of the system they would nearly 
do anything to get rid of it. It is a great source of 
bother. 

37863. There is a very great difficulty when you 
come to re-arrange and divide the lands. Do you 
know of any estate held in rundale and successfully 
re-striped in this district ? — About seventy years ago 
tho whole parish was in much the same way. The 
. greater portion of it was striped out in ’36 or ’37. 

37864. Sir John Colomb. — H ow did it get back to 


rundale? — This portion now in rundale never was 
striped. 

37865. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the size of 
the estate you are speaking of now in rundale, 
and how many tenants are there ? — It would apply to 
five townlands, with probably about a hundred of 
tenants, or less. 

37866. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The striping 
could not be done voluntarily ; there should be some 
way of bringing compulsion to bear on the occupiers 
to compel them to accept the arrangement? — Un- 
doubtedly that would require to be done. 

37867. It could not be expected of human beings 
that they would all agree? — I am sure they would 
not all agree. 

37868. Sir John Colomb. — Is it generally felt by 
all the tenants that the rundale is a bad system?— It 

37869. Have they ever done anything to get rid of 
a system they recognise to be so bad, such as asking 
tbe landlord or his agent to re-arrange the holdings? 
— Some of them did, but they never carried out the 
arrangement the landlords made, because some of 
them objected. 

37870. In order to carry out any re-arrangement 
there would need to be compulsory powers of some sort 
to compel those who might not agree to do so for the 
benefit of themselves and others?— Yes. 


Hr. James 
UacFarlan'',' 


Mr. James MacFarlane examined. 

— Yes^ 1 ^ FaANCrs Mowatt -~ You are a farmer? —I hold 100 acres; ray rent is £40; and my valua- 
37872. Where is your holding?— At Doons, Cooks- 

town. 37874. Sir John Colomb. — Is that a second term 

37873. What is your acreage, rent, and valuation ? 16111 is - 
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37875. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— What is the prin- 
cipal point you wish to bring before the Commission ? 
— I wish to state that in my neighbourhood there 
was an industry about thirty years ago of hand 
looms. There were nineteen looms on the property, 
and ten years ago the last of them died out. 
Since that we have started a creamery, but the 
great disadvantage we labour under in connection 
with that work is the want of good transit facilities 
for the creamery produce. There is a good deal 
of water power in the district. There are about five 
wheels, and they are all idle because there is no way 
of getting the stuff away. Three years ago I 
started a mill to grind Indian corn. It was worked 
by water power, but I found it did not pay because 
of the cost of cartage. Cookstown is only five miles 
away, and it cost as much to cart stuff that short 
distance as to send it from Cookstown to Belfast by 
rail. 

37876. Is that because the road is not good ? — The 
road is good enough, but carting with horses costs 5s. 
a ton. 

37877. You think a railway would help you? — 
Yes. We want a light railway or something like 
that. I think the best thing that could be done for 
the whole district would be a light railway, which 
would open it up. That is what the district wants 
more than anything else. The people have no way 
of getting lime for the land except it could be 
carried by rail. 

37878. Have you any particular route in view? — 
The line from Cookstown through Greencastle and 
Gortin to Donemana is the scheme suggested for the 
whole district. 

37879. That is a considerable distance ? — Yes, about 
thirty miles. 

37880. What is your next point? — The flax in- 
dustry has greatly ceased in the district. It used to 
be a great place for growing flax. 

37881. Is that because of the want of transit 
facilities, or because the flax takes too much out of 
the land? — There are several reasons, but I think 
Free Trade has a great deal to do with it. Russian 
flax is brought in free, and although it is getting 
cheaper yarn is going up in price. I think there 
should be a duty on foreign flax coming in. That 
would encourage the flax-growing industry in Ireland. 
Yarn is twice as dear now as last year, yet flax 
has gone up very little in price. I have a scutch 
mill, and I understand a good deal about the matter. 
It is Russian flax coming in here free that is killing 
us. There is not more than 8s. a stone as an aver- 
age paid for flax, and the spinners could give double 
that if they wish. 

37882. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You state that the Russians 
are able to send flax here, and after paying freight 
all the way, beat the Irish farmer in his own market ? 
— Yes, because in Russia they get labour for little 
or nothing. 

37883. What do they pay labourers in Russia? — 
I could not tell. 

37884. Then why do you say the Russian farmer 
gets his labour for little or nothing? — If we are to 
believe the newspapers they are little better than 
slaves in Russia. 

37885. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Do you recommend 
the introduction of that system into this country? — 
No. I think a simpler plan would be to put a tax on 
foreign flax. 
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37886. Mr. O’Kelly. — You say that the spinners 
could pay a better price? — Yes. 

37887. Then there must be something else wrong 
independent of the introduction of Russian flax ? — 
Certainly, when the spinners can get Russian flax 
at a cheap rate they won’t pay Irish farmers a big 
price. 

37888. Mr. Beyce. — Won’t the flax growers in 
Russia begin to ask better prices when they find 
that the price of yarn is going up? — Well, the 
price of yarn went up last week, and the price of 
Russian flax came down. 

37889. Won’t the price depend on the supply? — 
Yes. 

37890. You are aware that you are going beyond 
even Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals? — I am not par- 
ticular. I am saying what I believe to be true. 

37891. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — It is rather a large 
question, but we will take it that you think it would 
be an advantage to Irish flax-growers to have a tax 
on imported foreign flax? — Yes. I wish to add re- 
garding this district that it is very poor, and I 
believe a light railway would be the best thing for 
the district, as it would open it up. Doons creamery 
is turning over in money value about £5,000 a year, 
and this railway would accommodate at least three 
creameries, Doons, Greencastle, and Gortin. I think 
the creameries have done a good deal for the country, 
and Father M'Geown did good work in starting and 
carrying on the Greencastle creamery. 

37892. Sir John Colomb. — A s regards flax, are you 
aware that owing to the application of science the 
Belgians are producing a finer and better class of 
flax than the people of any other country in the 
world ? — I have been in Belgium on a deputation. 

37893. Then you are perfectly aware of that fact ? — 
I am perfectly aware of it. 

37894. Then over and above a tax on foreign flax, 
which is a matter beyond us, do you think an im- 
portant matter for the Irish flax-grower would be 
scientific knowledge of the cultivation of flax, and 
especially with regard to the purity and the fineness 
of the seed ? — For these last two years we are getting 
good seed, but we were not getting it before that. 

37895. Do you find that a benefit? — Certainly. I 
may say a good deal depends on the water in. Belgium. 
There they have a river thirty miles long. At both 
ends it is not as good as at the centre. 

37896. Mr. Kavanagh. — Irish flax is much better 
than Russian? — Yes. 

37897. Russian flax is coarse? — Yes, very coarse 
indeed. 

37898. Don’t you think Irish flax could be im- 
proved up to the standard of Belgium? — There is 
some Irish flax as good as Belgium. 

37899. Does it get as good a price? — No, it does 
not. 

37900. How is that? — We cannot get such a large 
quantity together. Of Belgium you can get tons 
all of the one quality. 

37901. The seed is brought into Belfast and sold 
to you here? — Yes. 

37902. Mr. O'Kelly. — Are you a member of the 
County Agricultural Committee? — I am. 

37903. What proportion of the expenditure of the 
committee reaches farmers under £10 in valuation ? — 

I could not tell, but Mr. Dallinger, our secretary, is 
here and can tell you that. 


37904. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Y ou are 
Yes. 

37905. In what district ? — Rock, Dungannon. 

37906. What is your acreage, rent, and valuation? 
— My acreage is 551 acres, rent £40, and valuation 
£41 10s. 

37907. What evidence do you wish to give? — I wish 
to speak of another district outside those in regard 
to which evidence has been already given. I appear 
for portions of Cookstown Union, the townlands of 
Limehill and Momore. These are in the .electoral 
units of Rock and Pomeroy. I may say that the 
farmers here are situated in much the same circum- 
stances as those in the parish of Kildress, as described 


by former witnesses, only the land is not so rocky nor 
is there so much moorland. But it is of high eleva- 
tion, being 700 or 800 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is exposed, and has been reclaimed. The people are 
all very poor, and have a great struggle to eke out an 
existence. The particulars are: — Limehill, acreage, 
1,436a. 3r. 20p. ; total valuation of agricultural hold- 
ings, £409 1*. ; number of holdings, 97. Momore, 
acreage, 592a. 2r. 18p. ; valuation, £227 15s . ; number 
of holdings, 40. Bondahessia, acreage, 583a. 3r. 20p. ; 
valuation, £189 7s. ; number of holdings, 42. Eden- 
doit, acreage, 343a. 3r. 12p. ; valuation, £137 10s. ; 
number of holdings, 34. Turnaskea, acreage, 164a. Or. 
4p. ; valuation, £95 10s. ; number of holdings, 15. 
Coronaney, acreage, 305a. Or. 3p. ; valuation, £170 ; 


Mr. John Doeis examined, 
a farmer? — 


May 25,11097. 
Mr. James 
MacFarlane. 


Mr. John 
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number of holdings, 35. Gortendarragh, acreage, 
228a. 3r. 12p. ; valuation, £109 8s. ; number of hold- 
ings, 20. The average valuation per holding is: — 
Edendoit, under £4 ; Bondahessia, under £4 10s. ; 
Limehill a little over £4 ; Momore about £5 10s. ; 
Coronanoy, under £5 ; Turnaskea, under £6 6s. 8 d. ; 
and Gortendarragh, under £5 10s. The valuation per 
head is: — Edendoit, about £1 10s.; Bondahessia, 
about £2 ; Limehill, about £1 17s. ; Momore, about 
£2 6s. ; Turnaskea, about £3 16s. ; Gortendarragh, 
about £3 10s. ; and Coronaney, about £7 13s. The 
valuation per acre is: — Limehill, 5s. 8 d.\ Bonda- 
hessia, 6s. 5 d. ; Momore, 7s. 8 d . ; Edendoit, 8s. ; Tur- 
naskea, 11s. Id . ; Coronaney, 11s. Id. ; and Gorten- 
darragh, 9s. Id. 

37908. Do you wish to raise some points on those 
figures? — The condition of the people is the same as 
described by previous witnesses, and I need not oc- 
cupy time over that. 

37909. What are the principal points you wish to 
bring before us? — I would like to suggest that some 
industries should be started in the country to keep 
the people at home. I think the districts I have 
mentioned, with Kildress, and all round to the Derry 
mountains, should all be scheduled as a congested 
area, as it is all very much the same as the congested 
areas in County Donegal. 

37910. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There seem to 
be a great many congested regions in that district ? — 
They are nearly all congested. 

37911. I notice that 75 per cent, of the holdings in 
Pomeroy are under £10 valuation? — I believe they 
are. 

37912. What industries would you suggest?— I 
would suggest industries something like those in 
Donegal. There are a number of industries which 
have made a great improvement in the conditions of 
the people of Donegal and helped them to become pros- 
perous, such as needlework and the woollen industry. 

37913. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — I would like to point 
out that although both these industries afford occu- 
pation for women they do not give much occupation 
for men. Your object is to provide some employment 
to keep the men from emigrating, and these indus- 
tries do not seem to be very promising ? — In answer to 
that I would say if this proposed new railway from 
Cookstown to Strabane were made it would open up 
other industries. There is splendid water power in 
the district. There is the Broughderg river and 
another running in the direction of Cookstown, and 
we hope, if this railway were made, that industries 
such as there are at Sion Mills, Bessbrook, and Green- 
vale, Cookstown, would be established. Towards 
Broughderg there is a large amount of peat, and with 
a railway running through the district very probably 
a peat industry would spring up. The people would 
be able to cut and dry their turf, and send it by rail 
to Cookstown or elsewhere and get lime in return to 
improve their land. I think if the country were 
opened up by this railway there would be more op- 
portunities to find labour both for men and women. 
One witness spoke about large plantations, and I 
thoroughly agree with him. Reafforestation would 
improve the country and soften the climate. Then, 
as regards the potato crop, I would like to say that 
the people have done all they could in the way of 
spraying. They are very quick to take up any new 
-method likely to be beneficial to themselves and the 
district. They took to spraying, but, notwithstanding 
that, the potato crop has been a failure. No matter 
what is done the potatoes are soapy and hardly fit 
for use. 

37914. Mr. Beyce. — Can you tell me whether the 
spraying was done in wet or dry weather ? — They en- 
deavoured to do it in dry weather, but in some of the 
seasons latterly it was nearly impossible to spray in 
dry weather. Another thing against the benefits of 
spraying, is that frost or mist, or fog gathers on the 
mountain. Spraying in the lowlands without that 
drawback has more effect, than in the mountains; 
besides in the lowlands the soil is deeper and better, 
and produces a better crop. I have friends in the 
highlands who did their best to spray their potatoes, 
but the crop was killed by frost or fog. Another wit- 
ness spoke of the great number of mountain sheep 
there, and the large quantity of wool which would be 
available for a woollen industry. I think instead of 
exporting that wool to England or Scotland, or selling 
it to some of the local firms, if there was a woollen 
industry in the district, they could keep it at home 
and get a better price for it. This new railway would 


bring our district more in touch with County Donegal. 
This railway would bring the sheep along in the direc- 
tion of Belfast. A friend of mine Mr. Quinn, was 
the pioneer in opening up the sheep markets of 
Donegal ; in fact he made markets for them. He went 
to Donegal, and bought the sheep in hundreds, 
and with all the disadvantages of having no railway! 
he brought them to Newry, Louth, and Meath. 

37915. But the Donegal people have railways run- 
ning through the county, and connecting at Strabane 
with the Great Northern Railway, and are thus able 
to reach Newry, Louth and Meath? — Yes, but if this 
new railway were made they would be brought into 
better touch with Belfast. Another thing I wish to 
say is that these poor people have not got the benefits 
of land purchase. Unfortunately, while the landlords 
of good land are selling, the landlords of these con- 
gested districts refuse to sell, except at an exorbitant 
price. 

37916. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are there many in- 
stances in that part of the country where negotiations 
between the landlords and the tenants for the sale of 
the land have broken down? — In the district I am 
speaking of Colonel Hutcheson Poe offered to sell at 
24£ years’ purchase, and would take no less. The 
tenants, through Canon Quinn, offered 22£ years’ pur- 
chase on second term rents, but he would not take it. 
In my humble opinion 17^ years’ purchase was quite 
sufficient. 'Colonel Lowry asked 25 years’ purchase, 
and the tenants offered 22£ years’ purchase. I do not 
know whether Colonel Irvine offered to sell or not, 
nor am I sure about the representatives of Captain 
Henry or James Crothers. On the other hand, it is 
said that the Hopes' estate, which borders Colonel 
Poe’s, was sold before the Land Act of 1903 at 17 
years’ purchase on second term rents. On this estate 
the land is mountainous and congested, and is of 
much the same quality as that on Colonel Poels estate, 
which it borders. There are nearly two thousand 
tenants on the Hope estate, and they are all fairly 
prosperous now. 

37917. 'Sir John Colomb. — And notwithstanding 
that the annuity they have to pay is 4 per cent, as 
against 3£ now ? — Yes. I may also say that the Bal- 
linascreen estate, which is of medium land", was sold 
at 19 years’ purchase on first term rents, and there 
was no game reservation. The tenants now protect 
and care for the game, and they derive a good income 
from letting the shootnig to sportsmen. 

37918. How is that done? — Everyone is interested 
in watching the game. 

37919. Do they combine together and appoint a 
committee to deal with the game interests, or does each 
tenant look after the game on his own land?— Each 
tenant looks after the game on his own land, because 
he knows he will derive a certain income in the year 
by so doing. 

37920. Are you personally acquainted with this pro- 
perty ? — Not personally. 

37921. All the evidence you can give is merely what 
you have been told? — Yes. 

37922. What we would like to know is how game 
can be preserved or a profit made when it is all split 
up among small holders. You cannot from your own 
knowledge give the Commission any information on 
that? — No. I have only heard that the farmers look 
after the game because by doing so they will derive 
certain remuneration in the same way as they would 
out of a crop. 

37923. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If a man has only 
fifteen acres of land it would be difficult for him to 
let the shooting on it. I fancy the only way in which 
the shooting could be let would be for the tenants to 
club together and let three or four hundred acres of 
shooting, and then divide the proceeds? — Yes, they 
must club together. I take it that is their only way 
of managing the shooting. 

37924. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
that what is happening in your district is that land- 
lords are selling the good land and not selling the 
bad ? — 'That is my experience. 

37925. Do you mean that a landlord who has part of 
his estate good land and part bad is selling the good 
land and holding^ on to the bad land with the small 
tenants on it? — No, I do not mean that. 

37926. Then what you mean is that the landlords 
who have good land are selling it, but the landlords 
whose land is bad are not selling ? — That is so, and in 
these congested districts the people should get the 
benefits of purchase as soon as possible. 
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Mr. Francis Quinn examined. 


May 26, 1907. 


37927. Sir Francis Mowait. — Are you a farmer ? — 
Yes ' my holding is at Ardboe. I have about sixty 
acres of land. My valuation is £72 10s. ; rent almost 
£50. and £2 of tithe rent. 

37928. What are the principal points you wish to 
bring under the notice of the Commission ?— The 
principal point I wish to bring before the Commission 
has reference to the piece of railway either from this 
town or Moneymore through my district. We suffer 
from want of railway facilities, and I was a member 
of a deputation that appeared before the directors 
of the old Belfast and Northern Counties Railway 
Company, and also before their successors the Mid- 
land Railway Company. They admitted this griev- 
ance, and I think it would be well if our district were 
listed under the Congested Districts Board, so that 
some assistance towards the scheme oould come from 
them. The necessity for this line was admitted over 
twenty years ago, when the route was mapped out by 
the late Sir Charles Lanyon, and the money for the 
work was almost voted, but there was some hitch. It 
was thought there might be water communication to 
Cookstown. At any rate the grievance is still un- 
remedied, and it has been admitted in Belfast, to 
which city we go chiefly for our supplies. 

37929. Mr. Bryce.—' Where do you suggest the line 
should run to ? — From Cookstown to Ardboe. 

37930. Sir Francis Mowait. — How many moles 
would that be?— From Cookstown to the centre of 
Ardboe would be eight miles, but if it was run on to 
the old Cross of Ardboe it would be ten miles. 

37931. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou said Sir Charles 


Lanyon mapped out the route over twenty years ago. Mr. Francis 
I thought he was thirty years dead ? — He is twenty- 
two years dead. 

37932. Nothing has been done 6ince then? — The 
route was mapped out twenty-three years ago, but 
nothing has been done. The railway company seems 
unwilling to put down the money and make this piece 
otf railway of which we stand in such great need. 

37933. Who are unwilling to put down the money ? 

— .The old Northern Counties Railway has been sold 
to the Midland of England, and that is a change of 
masters. The company consider the line necessary, 
but they have not made it. 

37934. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say the 
grievance is admitted, you mean it is admitted you 
are suffering from want of this railway ? — Yes. 

37935. The directors of the railway company met 
the deputation and admitted the grievance up to the 
point at which they were asked to do something ? — 

They admitted the grievance, and I think they would 
be willing to do something, but I believe it would take 
£50,000 to make this piece of railway, and they are 
unwilling to spend the money. There is a gentleman 
present who was then a director of the railway com- 
pany. 

37936. Perhaps he would rather not express any 
opinion ? — I do not know but that he would. 

37937. The object of your evidence is to the effect 
that you think a part of your district justifies it being 
scheduled and placed under the Congested Districts 
Board in order that the Board might assist towards 
the promotion of this railway? — That is so. 


Mr. W. J. Harbinson examined. 


37938. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You belong to Cooks- 
town ? — Yes, I am a merchant and seedsman in 
Cookstown trading with the farmers. 

37939. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You do not re- 
present any public body ? — No. I am not allowed 
to enter any public body here because I belong to 
a religion that the rigidly exclusive party in Cooks- 
town will not allow to be represented on the Urban 
Council of Cookstown, although we pay two-fifths of 
the rates. 

37940. Mr. Kavanagh. — Who excludes you? — The 
electors of Cookstown are so exclusive that they 
would not allow me to become a member of the 
Urban Council— but you will find the same all over 
Ulster — although my father was one of the twelve 
men who had the town incorporated in the last 
century under the Towns’ Improvement Act, and 
established the gasworks and all the rest of it. I 
dare not ask to represent the Presbyterians of Cooks- 

Mr. Kavanagh. — I hope you are under a mis- 
apprehension. 

37941. Mr. O’Kelly. — You represent those who pay 
two-fifths of the rates? — I do; I belong to the de- 
nomination that pays two-fifths of the rates. When 
at school I was the only Catholic boy taught by a 
covenanting minister. 

37942. Mr. Kavanagh. — What is the nature of the 
evidence you wish to give? — I wish to say with 
regard to congestion in this district that a great 
drawback is that the people have no meadowing, and 
in seasons of drought they are poverised trying to 
keep their cattle, because they have not fodder for 
winter feeding. They also suffer from a great want of 
knowledge in the use of artificial manures and fer- 
tilizers, and other things. I complain that the 
Agricultural Board has not been giving attention to 
these particular places and instructing the people in 
the use of artificial manures and fertilizers, and 
natural grasses. It is painful to myself as a seeds- 
man to observe this want of knowledge. The people 
are also behind in knowledge as to the breeding and 
rearing of cattle. The Agricultural Board, in my 
opinion, has given far more attention to the breeding 
of high-class pedigree cattle in the Tullyhogue and 
Stewartstown districts, because the results create 
more applause, and have more money to show than 
m the case of the people in the mountain districts. 

I complain that the Agricultural Board is not paying 
attention to the people of the poorer districts who 
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require instruction and help in many ways. Drain- Mr- W. J. 
age is most defective. In the Kildress district there Hflrbinson - 
are boulders and large stones, and I suggest that the 
County Council should have an apparatus which 
under the County Surveyor could be lent out to far- 
mers at the net cost of the explosives so as to have 
these boulders and stones blown up. 

37943. When you complain of the Agricultural 
Board you are aware that their schemes are worked 
by the County Committee, who are really the 
executive? — There is no possibility of my represent- 
ing Cookstown on that County Committee. I may 
say I heard Father M'Cann say in reply to Sir 
Francis Mowatt that there were no lands available 
for the purpose of migration. 

37944. I think he was speaking of a limited area? 

— Well, I can say as regards our district there is 
plenty of land. The Agricultural Board bought 
Loughrey Manor and Glebe when they were on the 
market recently. There were 143 acres, and the 
Agricultural Board bought the place at the rate of 
£13 14s. 6 d. an acre. The Board purchased that free- 
hold for the purpose of establishing a dairy farm, 
but I thi nk as they could get any amount of land 
elsewhere suitable for dairy farms the Agricultural 
Board should transfer that holding to the Congested 
Districts Board, who could split it up into farms of 
twenty acres and relieve congestion in the Kil- 
dress district by migrating tenants from there to 
these new farms. 

37945. Is the holding being used as a dairy farm ? — 

No. I do not know that everything is yet com- 
pleted. There is also in the neighbourhood of Cooks- 
town the Killymoon demesne, consisting of 600 acres. 

It was offered for sale a few "years ago, and it would 
be a good place to use for the purposes of migration. 

37946. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — D o you know 
if the proprietors would still be willing to offer it 
for sale? — I cannot say, 1 am only speaking from 
the information I received from one of the leading 
firms of anctioneens in this town. 

37947. You heard it was offered for sale? — Yes, a 
few years ago. 

37948. Mr. O’Kelly. — H ow is it held?— The Moufc- 
rays hold it in fee. 

37949. Do the Agricultural Board intend to have 
an agricultural college in the place they have 
bought ? — They want it for a dairy school, but in my 
opinion it would be very easy for the Agricultural 
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Board to hand it over to the Congested Districts 
Board. 

37950. You think it could be turned to better 
purpose than a dairy farm ? — Yes, to relieve the con- 
gestion at Kildress. 

37951. Mr. Kavanagh. — Your evidence is that there 
is land in County Tyrone available for migration 
purposes, and the enlargement of holdings ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

37952. Can you give us an approximate idea of the 
extent of such land ? — I have referred to the Loughrey 
Manor of 143 acres. Then there is Belmont, at 
Stewartstown, of 150 acres, and Killymoon Park of 
600 acres. 

37953. Are there any others you can bring to your 
mind ? — Not at the moment. 

37954. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you subscribe to the local 
shows? — I do, certainly. 

37955. What is your experience of those shows — 
do they help the large farmer who might be trusted 
to get on very well without their assistance, or do 
they help the small farmer who stands so much in 
need of assistance? — My experience is that in this 
district the small farmers derive no benefit, but 
whether the show committees are to blame or not I 
cannot say, but I know that in other districts the 
Agricultural Board is catering for the farmers who 
have the finer class of cattle. In my opinion the 
Board should also help the small farmers in the 
poorer districts and give as much attention to the 
class of cattle that will suit their land as they do 
to the cattle of the rich farmers. 

37956. I notice that a sum of £150 has been spent 
in substantial grants at these shows. A sum of £70 
was given for horse-breeding. What chance has the 
small farmers under £15 valuation at these shows 
against the large farmer who is over £60 in valua- 
tion ? — None whatever. 

37957. What proportion of the money expended in 
prizes in County Tyrone reaches the small farmer, 
the men under £10 valuation? — Well, Cookstown dis- 
trict runs north and south. The poor districts lie 
to the west, and I do not believe such districts as 
Kildress, where so much congestion exists, get 6 d. 
in the £. I appeal to yon to consider the condition 
of these people. The great drawback is that they 
have no meadow, and if a year of drought comes 
along these people, on account of their cattle, are 
impoverished for two or three years. 

37958. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Some of the 
witnesses told us that scarcely any improvement in 
the conditions of the agricultural holdings of Kil- 
dress parish would enable the farmers to live by 
their holdings?— -I would disagree with that. 

37959. The contention was that without enlarge- 
ment the holdings could not be made to support the 
family? — That is so. 

37960. You told us of grass lands being available, 
and it is therefore possible to contemplate some relief 
of the congestion by the enlargement of the holdings ? 
— That is so. 

37961. Are these grass lands near the small oc- 
cupiers? — They are all in this union. There are 
some within ten minutes walk of Cookstown, others 
are only two or three miles from the town. Besides 
these grass lands like Loughrey Manor and Killymoon 
Park if portioned out among the farmers would not 
only benefit a district by relieving congestion in it, 
but would bring a farming population beside the 
town. We have two or three big manufacturers of 
linen fabrics here, and the children of these farmers 
would be able to find employment in these mills. 

37962. There are good linen mills in Cookstown? — 
Yes, splendid. We have the Messrs. Adair, who are 
the finest manufacturers of linen, and stand highest 
in the trade in Ulster. 

37963. Assume that these grass lands were acquired 
at a reasonable price and ’divided -.into moderately 
sized holdings, the occupants would be able • to live 
by the land and also find employment for their 
families in Cookstown? — Quite so. 

37964. Do you think that the land abandoned' in 
Kildress would be of much service for'. the .purpose 
of .enliTging neighbouring holdings there?— I believe 
that would be' a safe policy to carry out. These' 
holdings' at Kildress' are not capable of supporting 


the young people who are obliged to emigrate, and 
if two or three of these farms were turned into one 
matters would be greatly improved. 

37965. Sometimes it Ts said that the condition of a 
man is not improved by the enlargement of the 
quantity of bad land in his hands, but I suppose 
the people in Kildress nave not enough of the class 
of land they possess? — No, they have not. Take an 
ordinary farm of fifteen or twenty acres, that man 
could have three dairy cows, but he wants forage 
for the winter and he has to come to the market and 
buy it at an outside price. I have known seasons 
here when the country was absolutely bankrupt by 
the farmers having to buy fodder in the early spring. 

37966. Is it your contention that the enlargement 
of holding in Kildress would enable these holders 

to have more hay, fodder, and more rough grazing ? 

Quite so, and with the development of the creameries 
the farmers require to have sufficient forage for the 
winter. The trouble is that they cannot get a supply 
off these small farms. 

37967. What number of acres do you consider would 
give these people a good economic holding? — I would 
put it down at twenty-four acres statute. Of course 
a man could keep three cows and a horse on a 
twenty-acre farm with tillage. I am putting it at 
the maximum. 

37968. How many acres on an average have these 
men got? — In many cases they work ten and twelve 
and fourteen acres, but that is not sufficient for a 
dairy farm, which is the proper sort of farm for 
them to have. This district is especially well suited 
for dairy farming, in fact it is one of the best in 
Ulster. 

37969. If one of these men had two more farms 
added so as to make up a holding of a little over 
thirty acres, do you think a man could work that?— 
Of course he could, he could work it well. 

37970. Because it is mostly tillage land? — We are 
all tillage here. 

37971. Do you think a man with his own family 
could work over thirty acres without requiring any 
outside assistance ? — Certainly. 

37972. To advantage? — Yes, to advantage 

37973. Mr. Kavanagh. — In the agricultural shows 
are there not classes for different valuations so that 
the small men have sections all to themselves? — No, 
and that is one of the pities of the situation. Rev. 
Dr. Carter, the rector, established these shows and 
I did my best to encourage the shows and get the 
people in the poor districts to come in and take 
advantage of them. 

37974. Mr. O’Kelly. — Don’t you think there should 
be classes at the shows for farmers under £10 
valuation, and for farmers under £4 valuation as 
there are at shows in every other part of the 
country? — Quite right. 

37975. The local committee gives contributions to 
the shows, and should they not see that such classes 
are provided? — Yes, I agree with that. This district 
has been the pioneer of the shorthorn breed of cattle. 
Piles of money have been made since the Agricul- 
tural Committee introduced these shows), because 
cattle sold for £300 and £400 have been sent out to 
South America. All the attention was paid to that 
class of cattle, and the poor unfortunate people in 
the mountain districts were left without any assist- 
ance. Then again I consider that the Agricultural 
Board have not given sufficient information to the 
people with regard to the use of the natural grasses. 
I am speaking now pro bono publico, and I say these 
people have no knowledge of the difference between 
erennial and Italian grasses or any other variety, 
carcely one of them knows the right grasses to put 
down, and I think the Agricultural Board should 
pay more attention to that. 

37976. Mr. Kavanagh. — Does the Department send 
down an inspector to these agricultural shows? — Yes, 
but I think the people of the district have got very 
little information from that Board. 

37977. Does the Department send an inspector to 
Cookstown shows ? — They do, but I do not know if the 
people get any advantage from that. It would take 
an instructor every day in the week because of the 
want of knowledge of these people with regard to the 
use of- grasses, and especially clover. 
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Mr. William Leepeb examined. 


37978. Mr. Kavanagh. — You reside in Cookstown? 
y es _ I am a linen manufacturer in Cookstown. 

37979. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are con- 
cerned in one of the large mills here?— Yes; and I 
reside on the edge of this district that applies to be 
scheduled as congested. 

37980. It is a poor district? — Yes. It consists of 
twenty-one townlands and has an area of about 22,000 
acres,* and a valuation of £4,200. That is the portion 
which has applied to be scheduled within the Cooks- 
town Union. I also am pretty well acquainted with 
the people in the district and their method of living, 
and I believe that it ought to be scheduled and 
treated apart from the rest of the county in any 
scheme. I believe it does not benefit sufficiently from 
the present county scheme. 

37981. And it would require more aid than the 
richer district? — I believe so, if you wish to keep the 
people in it. 

37982. Mr. O’Kelly. — Who is your representative 
on the county committee in this district? — I think 
Mr. M'Farlane is. He has given evidence. 

37983. You ought to bring that before him and let 
him bring this district to the county committee’s 
notice? — That has been done already. 

37934. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Probably you 
contend that after the county committee has done its 
best there should be some supplemental aid, indepen- 
dent of the general funds, to help a poor district? — 
I think so. I understand — I am not familiar with 
its working — I believe they formulated a scheme by 
which the residents of this area competed among 
themselves for certain prizes, excluding the better 
portion of the county, but they found that there was 
no competition among them and they abandoned the 
scheme. 

37985. Mr. Kavanagh. — That was at the agricul- 
tural shows? — At the agricultural shows. 

37986. And there were no entries? — There was no 
competition. There may have been some entries. 
They found it was not a success and abandoned it. 

37987. It would really be more in the nature of a 
parish committee work that you would suggest, that 
would give prizes? — I fancy so. This district should 
be treated separately from the rest of the county, -.t 
all events. They cannot benefit from the present 
scheme. They should be treated in a patriarchal 
way, I am afraid. Then with regard to industries 
and the establishment of industries, I cannot al- 
together agree with the evidence that has been given 
here to-day. We cannot find sufficient employees for 
our works here. 

37988. Without starting new ones? — Without start- 
ing new ones. We cannot induce these people, who 
are living in this congested area, to come in to work 
here. They prefer to go to America, or to England 
or Scotland. We cannot induce their families to 
■come in. 

37989. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Probably your 
work is chiefly for women ? — It is chiefly for women. 

37990. Men would not have the same inducement 
to come m ? — They would not, but I think there would 
be ample work for the men too. 

37991. If a migration scheme were carried out, 
bringing some of these people down to the grass lands 


that are near here, that improvement might be car- 
ried out without in any way interfering with your 
fine industry, but with some help to it? — I do not 
think so ; with twenty acres of land no one would 
send anyone in to work. 

37992. If they had so much land they would need 
all the help ? — Yes, and they would b3 too proud. 

37993. Mr. Kavanagh. — It would keep the young 
men on the farm and you would get the benefit of the 
women? — They would not come to us. 

37994. Not the young women ? — No ; not from a 
farm of that size. 

37995. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What is your factory?— 
John Sunning & Sons. 

37996. What is the industry ? — Weaving linen. 

37997. Aie the majority of your, working people 
women or men? -Women, the great majority. 

37998. And they are recruited from the town of 
Cookstown? — They are recruited from the town of 
Cookstown and from the county district, from small 
farmers going to the wall, as it were, and now the 
county districts have become greatly depleted in popu- 
lation and the people are going away straight to 
America or Canada, and it is very difficult to get 
workers. We have a great deal of machinery idle 
for want of workers. 

37999. Mr. Kavanagh. — You find you cannot get 
labour enough ? — No. 

38000. That is not an encouragement to start new 
industries? — Not of that nature, at any rate cottage 
industries would be more suitable to the district. 

38001. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It would be a 
great matter if any such mill as yours could be 
planted down in the centre of a district like Kildress, 
where the farms are insufficient. Is there any prob- 
ability of such a thing as that? — None whatever. 
If we had our machinery in Belfast we would never 
have it here. We get the two-thirds of our produc- 
tion in Belfast and only one-third here. The rates 
from Belfast upwards and backwards handicap us 
so much that we can produce a piece of cloth cheaper 
there than here. 

38002. Mr. Kavanagh. — Although the labour is 
cheaper here? — Although the labour is cheaper, but 
we have to bring the coal and chemicals, and we have 
to bring up the machinery and mill furnishings and 
pay the railway rates for the yam and the linen 
going back, and, of course, if you put it out in Kil- 
dress you would have, in addition, the cartage. 

38003. Over what area does your labour extend? 
How far do your people come from? — Half a mile 
round. 

38004. Not more than that? — No. 

38005. Mr. O’Kelly — Is scarcity of labour the one 
great drawback to the extension ?— Scarcity of labour 
and the railway rates. 

38006. Where is your market — England? — All over 
the world. England and America are the two prin- 
cipal markets, but we have to buy in Belfast markets, 
and, of course, all the goods pass through the Port of 
Belfast going away. I do not know that there is any- 
thing further. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T hat is very interest- 
ing. 


Mr. Walter R. Crawford examined. 


38007. Mr. Kavanagh. — What is your address? — 
The Priory, Tullyhog. I would like to correct a few 
statements that Mr. Harbinson made. I happen to be 
on the agricultural committee for this county. 

.38009. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And you know 
a good deal about stock ? — As much as most people. 

38010. Mr. Kavanagh. — What would you like to 
■contradict? — He made a statement about the money 
going from the agricultural committee to the larger 
farmers at the shows. Such is not the fact. Classes 
are provided at all the shows in the county for small 
farmers under a certain valuation, and this money is 
altogether given in prizes to the smaller farmers, and 
the show committees bear all the expenses of ad- 
ministering the funds. 

. 38011. The Board insist on that? — Certainly, and 
ii j s special district of Kildress, and what are 
■called the poorer districts of the county the committee 


gave a special grant, which was oflered to farmers of 
a certain valuation. 

38012. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hat was the 
valuation ?— I cannot speak accurately at the moment. 
There was no competition at any of the shows and the 
classes had to be abandoned. 

38013. Mr. O’Kelly. — C an you tell us what the 
valuation was. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Was it £15? 

38014. Mr. O’Kelly. — A m I right in saying it is 
open to valuations under £60? — There is one class 
provided under £30, I know, every year. 

38015. Is it in that report ? — I do not know. 

38016. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— F or the district 
you would require to come under £10 ? — I think it was 
under £15. 

38017. Mr. Kavanagh.— It did not fill ? There was 
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May 25, ISO 7. no competition? — No competition. It was tried at 
— Omagh, Cookstown, and Strabane. 

Mr. Walter R. 38018. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Had you any classes, Mr. 

Crawford Crawford, for holdings under £10? — Not so low as 
that. 

38019. Whilst it ds a fact that 53 per cent, of all 
the holdings in County Tyrone are under £10? — Not 
in this district, I think. 

38020. Mr. Kavanagh. — The small holder pays his 
penny in the pound towards the prizes as well as the 
larger man? — Yes; but if you take one district, all 
that they contribute to the rate on nearly 1,000 acres 
is only Is. lid. The valuation of the district is 
£4,000 and we get 4,000 pence. 

38021. Mr. O’Kelly. — I am not talking about the 
congested area. I am merely suggesting to you, Mr. 
Crawford, that in a county where 54 per cent, of all 
the holdings are under £10 valuation it would not 
be unreasonable that there should be classes for the 
majority of the people, and you have not got such 
competition? — Not at present under £10 valuation, 
but at most of the shows all the money given by 
county committees is confined to farmers of a low 
valuation. The open classes are provided by local 
subscriptions. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — They had them and they did not 
enter. 

38022. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Under £15 valuation they 
did not, but I am pointing out that 54 per cent, of 
all the holdings in County Tyrone are under £10, 
and I am pointing out that there are no special 
classes for farmers of that valuation. And then, 
taking the whole county, the grievance appears to be 
greater. If I take the Rural District of Omagh, it 
is, if I may say so, more glaring. Take Athenree, 72 
per cent. ; Beragh, 45 per cent. ; Carrickmore, 96 per 
cent. ; Carryglass, 62 per cent. ; Clanabogan, 54 per 
cent. ; Creggan, 45 per cent. ; Crocknaboy, 85 per 
cent. ; Derrybard, 46 per cent. ; Dervaghroi, 45 per 
cent. ; Draughton, 63 per cent. ; and so on ? — 
All the money of the agricultural committee is 
apportioned according to the valuation and each dis- 
trict as far as possible. The county committee spend 
the money on that basis in each district. For in- 
stance, Cookstown Union, in the matter of nomi- 
nations of mare and premiums of bulls, got so many 
according to the valuation. 

38023. And the higher the valuation the larger the 
grant ? — Certainly. 

38024. Therefore the richer the Union the larger 
the benefits? — Certainly. 

38025. And it benefits according to the proportion 
of grant from the district? — I hold that for the 
poorer districts it is not the duty of the richer far- 
mers to be taxed to help the people in the congested 
districts. That is a matter altogether for the Govern- 
ment. Any aid they get should come from the 
Government direct. 


38026. I quite agree, but let me suggest this. Dc 
not you think it would be more equitable if the poorer 
districts got a larger grant from the Department oi 
Agriculture, and the richer districts got a smaller 
grant ? — But as it stands now, if the system is as you 
describe it, the richer the district the larger the 
grant, and the poorer the district the smaller the 
contribution of the Department. Do not you think 
that if the grant was given in inverse ratio it would 
be more equitable ?— That is a matter for the Depart 
ment, and I think their principle is that they dc 
aid in that way in what are known as the congested 
counties. They do get a larger amount than the richer 
counties in proportion to the valuation, because ii 
we contribute £1 of rates we get 25s. of grant, and 
there are other counties get 30s. 

• 3 ?2 27 - Yes > and let me suggest to you that I think 
m Mayo or Roscommon you won’t find, or in Sligo 
yon won t find a union that will produce such figure; 


as Omagh produces?— I have not looked into the 
figures. 

38028. Have you looked into the figures for Cooks- 
town ? — Not in detail. 

38029. Ballynasollus 81 per cent, under £10- 
Beaghmore, 87 per cent. ; Killeenan, 96 per cent ■ 
Munterevlin, 74 per cent. ; Oaklands, 70 per cent • 
Pomeroy, 74 per cent. ?— But even the valuations are 
lower you will find the people are better off than 
parts of Sligo with a higher valuation. 

38030. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — About that 
matter of subsidy from the Department, as I under- 
stand it, the subsidy depends on the county contri- 
bution ? — Yes. 

38031. It is your own county committee that makes 
an arrangement to allocate the subsidy in proportion 
to the amount of the rate from the different districts ? 
— Certainly. 

38032. You would agree that the result is that while 
the rich districts ere higher rated they get a larger 
subsidy?— No. The principle that we have followed 
m the county committee in allocating the various 
schemes is that the poorer districts have special at- 
tention paid to them, and bulls have been placed 
and boars in the districts as far as possible, where we 
can get them taken up. 

38033. You would expect that within each rural dis- 
trict the poorer districts would receive better treat- 
ment than the richer districts of that rural district?’ 
—Certainly, and they do, as far as County Tyrone 
County Committee is concerned. 

38034. More than that, Mr. Crawford. Would not 
ycu think it right that as there are supplemental 
schemes m the various districts in the West of Ire- 
land there should be also supplemental schemes here?' 
—I quite agree, but I hold that it is the Department 
or the Government should do it, not the other 
ratepayers m the same county. 

38035. And would you think that there should be 
some fresh start made to try to have a category of 
prizes for the very numerous classes of low valuation — 
under £6 or £5 ?— It might be worth a trial, but you 
W0 -?on,? et i,T m P^ itl0n ' What they want is education. 

38036. Mr. Kavanagh. — They cannot compete at 
shows? — No. 

38037. Encouragement for drainage, prizes for 
drainage might be carried out?— Yes. 

38038. Mr. O’Kelly.— Y ou give bail to each union 
for the money raised in the union for agricultural 
purposes ?— Yes ; as far as possible. Practically it 
amounts to that. 

38039. Do you err on the side of generosity to these 
unions in making the returns ?— Yes. We have 

special animals, over and above the ordinary animals, 
Fw 686 ref? districte - I think at present 

information ree> bUt ^ seoretar 7 give you fuller 
mon ?7 raised in the richer districts 
into^e^un^ 111056 dlstncts ?—0f course it all goes 

38041 I know the procedure perfectly well, but for 
every £1 raised in the poorer districts there is £1 5s. 
of grant, and consequently the richer districts get 
far and away more than the poorer districts. That 
stands to reason?— As far as possible the money has 
been sent to the poorer districts. As far as the com- 
mittee can do so the money has been sent into the 
poorer districts. 

Mr. John Doris.— Might I supplement that bv 
saying that the reason the poorer districts do not 
avail themselves of the superior bulls is that the 
agricultural committee insist on their purchase at 
one of these shows, and paying £40 before they would 
get a premium, and the people were unable to invest 
±.40 in a bull. 

38043. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat condition 
was not possible for the poorer people ? 

Mr. J ohn Doris. — No. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH PUBLIC SITTING, 

MONDAY, 27th MAY, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK A.M., 

At the Hall, Gortin, County Tyrone. 

Present: Walter Envision, Esq., da (in the Chair); The Eight Hon. Sh- Fbakcis Howiir 
G.C.B. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., alp,; 

and Walter Call an. Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Peteb Claeke examined. 


38044. Mr. Kavanagh (in the chair ).— You are re- 
presenting what body?— Strabane No. 1 Rural Dis- 
trict Council. 

38045. And where do you reside ?— Plumbridge. 

38046. You did not hand in any statement of your 
evidence, Mr. Clarke ?-I did, but perhaps it was 
late. I will explain that. 

380 4 7. We have net got ft? — Well, the eiplanetion 
of that is this, that the Strabane Rural District 
Council as a rule hold a meeting on the second Tues- 
day of each month, and as a consequence this official 
document was delayed from the 11th to the 19th, and 
I had only from the 19th up to the present to make 
a statement with regard to the twenty electoral 
divisions of which this district is composed, and 
when I had it made I sent the abstract up to Mr 
Lallan by Friday’s post. 

38048. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— U p to Dublin ? 
—Yes, to Dawson-street, Dublin. It could not be in 
his hands of course. He was in Omagh. 

38049. Mr. Kavanagh. — Perhaps you would give us 
just a short sketch, as we have a great number of 
witnesses?— I will compress it as much as possible. 
.Perhaps you will permit me just to use my notes. 
This district that I represent consists of' twenty 
dmsions ' The are a of the whole is 
136,992 acres 0 roods 39 perches. The population in 
1901 was 25,396, and the total valuation £69,276 9s 
The population in 1891 was 27,524, which shows a 
diminution in the ten years of 2,128. According to 
the instructions I was only to deal with the very 
poor divisions, and on examining the twenty electora'l 
divisions I selected seven. Those I selected were 
Lisiea Plumbridge, Glenroan, Glenchiel, Mount 
Hamilton, _ Stranagalwilly, and Loughash. The 
Lisiea division is largely mountainous. About 45 
per cent, of it has been reclaimed by the tenants. 
The remainder consists of heather and grazing. The 
area of it is 6,807 acres 0 roods 18 perches, and the 
valuation is £1,154 16s., and the population 798. 
this gives £1 8s. 9 d. per capita. 

38050. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat is the 
valuation per head? — Yes. 

38051. "When the Act of 1891 was passed the valua- 
tion per head stood at £1 9s. 2d. ?— Consequently 
that would suffice to have it scheduled. 

38052. Mr. O’ Kelly. — But the Act requires a fur- 
i? er ij 0 ?-diti?n> "^at 20 per cent, of the population 
should live in the electoral division, and that shuts 
^ ose w ho have a claim upon the benefits 
* Bo . ar ^’ if 1 ma T say so ?— Well, the most part 
ot the soil is not very productive, and as a conse- 
quence the farmers save a large quantity of turf 
• • surart ? er months, which they dispose of 

in the neighbouring towns, Strabane and Newtown- 
stewart. And as the roads are very hilly and un- 
protected by hedges the farmers endure great hard- 

,P 3 - Any person looking at the map sees at the 
valley of Glenelly that either bank of the river rises 
vo a great height, and in some places it rises 2,239 
dhdsio ° Ve 863 ^ 6ve ^’ highest mountain in our 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W here does the 
district lie with reference to where we are now 
sitting? — It lies weB t 0 f this. 


38054. Towards the west? — Just between Newtown- 
stewart and the border. It goes within half a 
mile on the other side of the river. You noticed, of 
course, along the way that the roads are hilly. Al- 
though it is a good road from Glennock out, further 
on towards Plumbridge direction the roads are hilly 
and not protected by hedges, and the Strabane road 
particularly, and it is difficult for any man to go 
across the mountain with a load of turf in the winter 
time. The only industry in the place is sewing 
underclothing. There is a valuable sandstone quarry 
which if worked up would prove remunerative. Speci- 
mens of it can be seen in the new Roman Catholic 
Church, Plumbridge. Drainage is very much needed 
in the district, and if there would be a few arterial 
drains opened up to give farmers some opportunity 
of running field drains into it, it would be a great 
boon to the place. The average height above sea 
level would be 700 feet. 

38055. What class of drainage do you say is re- 
quired? — Arterial drains, I think; two or three of 
them, and that, my lord, would give an outlet for 
the main drains to be put into them. 

38056. If the arterial drainage were properly con- 
structed, would the tenants themselves be willing to 
do the field drainage?— Well, they are very poor, 
and they would scarcely. In some cases they would 
and in some cases they would not. 

38057. Would a loan to them on reasonable terms 
be a sufficient inducement? — I think it would my 
lord, that is if the rate of interest would not be too 
high. 

38058. Mr. Kavanagh. — W as this land well-drained 
at one time? — No, never. 

38059. In passing along I thought I saw marks of 
places that were drained, but that unfortunately are 
choked up a good deal In passing through the 
country do you not see evidences of field drains which 
are evidently stopped up now?— No, there are no 
evidences in this district, so far as I know. 

38060. You think if arterial drainage were opened 
up, field drainage would follow ? — I do, because it it 
impossible to drain the land without having a proper 
outlet. 

38061. There is no doubt that drainage is very 
badly wanted in this country ?— No doubt of it. 

38062. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you aware 
that the Commission which sat on drainage recom- 
mended that arterial drains should be opened by a 
public authority?— I was not aware of that fact, bu* 

I think it would be the better course. 

38063. Mr. O' Kell y. — You are aware that it would 
be impossible for local bodies to undertake the enor- 
mous expense that would be involved in arterial 
drainage ? — It would be impossible, because they are 
too poor. Many of the tenantry in this division 
have to get loans from the loan fund. 

38064. I notice that 77 per cent, of the holdings 
of Lisiea are under £10 valuation. What would be 
the size of those holdings ? — I did not expect that ques- 
tion, but in Ballynasollis the area is 925 acres and 
the population is 71; I think it would be about 

II acres for that townland. 

38065. Would that population represent twenty 
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May 21 1907. families? — Well about that, perhaps it might be 
— ' more. 

Mr. Peter 38066. Would they have forty or fifty acres each l — 

Clarke. No, not in that case, but only about twelve acres 

rough and smooth ; 975 acres divided by seventy-one 
gives twelve. 

38067. I mean each holder, not the population, 
but the heads of the family ? — Oh, yes, if we take 
the number as twenty, but I did not go into that. 

38068. Is it mountain land?— Yes, certainly, as I 
have described it. Here would be a glaring case. 
Crocknaclady has an area of 374 acres 1 rood 2 
perches, and a population of fifty-six, and in that 
there would be something like six acres per unit, 
and the valuation is £40. It is in the same electoral 
division, Lislea. 

38069. Mr. Kavanagh. — At all events you recom- 
mend drainage? — I recommend drainage. 

38070. Is there any other recommendation you can 
lay before us?— Well, I was going to recommend in 
the end, after dealing with the divisions generally. 

I will take up the next division, and you might have 
some questions to ask with regard to this. The 
next division is Plumbridge. That is also a moun- 
tainous division. Some of the mountains rise to a 
greater height than they do in Lislea. A good 
deal of land is also reclaimed cutaway bog land. 
The holdings are small and in rundale. Perhaps you 
may not understand what is meant by rundale. 

38071. Oh, yes, that has been thoroughly explained ? 
— This arrangement, as you are aware, involves a 
great deal of extra trouble, because the buildings can- 
not be suitably placed, and the children are kept at 
home to herd these small little plots. The parents are 
unable to hire herds, and the education of our district 
suffers very much from that cause, and the compulsory 
education scheme is a great hardship to them. It is 
very hard to make some of them send them out, and I 
consider that is a great drawback in Ireland. 

38072. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is very easy 
to find a reasonable plea for absence? — There is sure 
to be a reasonable plea. The area is 5,591a. 2r. 21p. 
and the population is 872. The valuation is £1,674 2s. 

38073. Would it be that that electoral division is 
not, like Lislea, poor all over but in special places ? — 
I will just explain. In this electoral division the 
village of Plumbridge is situated. There are fifteen 
shopkeepers in the village, eleven publicans, and owing 
to their position and so forth, the valuations are much 
higher than what they would be in the other rural 
district. There are as good houses in the country 
whose valuation is only £4 as houses in the village of 
Plumbridge whose valuation is £8 10s. Another dis- 
turbing factor in this Plumbridge electoral division 
is that there are two parochial houses. One of them 
was occupied by the late Father Magee and the other 
by Father M'Coarty. This parochial house, Father 
M'Goarty’s, is valued at £17 5s. The other is in a 
different townland. The parochial houses are situate 
in two townlands, and the valuation of that other 
house is £13 10s., making up to £31 for two houses 
alone in it. The average valuation of the houses in 
Plumbridge is £5 10s. to £9 10s., and a house in the 
country within a mile or two of the place has a valua- 
tion of £5 10s. 

38074. Are there large farmers in the district? — 
No. 

38075. What raises the valuation ? It is not merely 
the two parochial houses? — Oh, yes, and the houses 
in the village. 

38076. Mr. O’Kelly. — Your object would be to ex- 
clude the valuation of houses in the town in 
order to reduce the high valuation of the country ? — 
Yes. There is also another building, a manse, and 
the valuation is very high, and this would cause a 
great variation. If we would exclude these the place 
would be more congested than other places. This is 
an exceptional case with regard to this townland. 
The fact is that it is a very poor place, and the most 
of the people are all in the loan fund. I called upon 
an auctioneer in the town the other day to see how 
they stood, a Mr. Houston, and he took an extract out 
of his book which showed that he had out in bills, 
according to the book, £3,991 19s. 9 d. and in mort- 
gages £1,445 16s. Id. 

38077. Mr. O’ K e l l y. — Is this a private loan office ? 
— This is the auctioneer. 

38078. He lends this money himself? — He carries 
out auctions and advances money and has bills. 


38079. It is his own private speculation? — Yes. 

38080. Mr. Kavanagh. — That is a small area?— 
Yes. 

38081. Mr. O’Kelly. — What is the interest charged 
on those advances ? — From what I heard I understand 
that he charges 5 per cent, in the first place for the 
sale. For getting the money cashed I am told he 
charges another 5 ; and if you go to renew the bill it 
will be another shilling in the pound. 

38082. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is an accommodation to 
the people? — Yes, at an exorbitant rate. The next 
division, Glenroan electoral division, is in the same 
parish. It is mountainous and cold. The inclination 
of both sides of the valley is still more steep. It is 
hilly and cold, but there might be a few fertile holms 
along the water. The area is 5,033a. 2r. 19p. and the 
population 575. The valuation is £987 15s., some- 
thing like £1 12s. per capita. The population in 
1891 was 647 and in 1901 it was 575 ; that is a de- 
crease of 72 in the decadal period. This, of course, 
is owing to emigration. They could not live in the 
place. The roads are also very hilly, and owing to 
the configuration of the ground the most skilled en- 
gineer could scarcely understand the ground. There 
is another thing too : There are two main roads, one 
on either side of the river. The principal one is the 
road leading from Strabane to Draperstown, Maghera- 
felt, and Belfast ; and it opened up the place, and out 
of this road the other road sprang up in the place. 
Generally speaking, of course they are stop-ended 
roads and fourth class roads, and in this division that 
I am talking about the highest class of roads is second 
class and the rest third and fourth class roads. In 
one townland that I analysed the area was 929a. 
lr. 27p., the population 112, and the valuation 
£85 2s., giving a valuation per capita of 15s. 2 \d. 
The next townland is even more glaring. The area is 
2,152a. Or. 31p. and the population 237, with a valua- 
tion of £66 8s., which gives a rate per capita of 5s. 7 d. 

38083. Mr. Kelly. — That is Glenroan electoral divi- 
sion? — Yes. The only industry here is sewing also. 
And the next division is Glenchiel. 

38084. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What kind of 
sewing? — Underclothing, my lord. Glenchiel is also 
mountainous, and the soil is of very inferior quality. 
The area is 8,159a. lr. 2p., the population 774, and 
the valuation £1,126 17s., giving a rate of £1 9s. per 
capita. 

38085. Mr. Kavanagh. — Where do they get a mar- 
ket for their produce — is it Belfast? — Well, in this 
case, and in these particular divisions of Glenroan 
and Glenchiel, when they are going to get produce to 
market, the principal markets are Cookstown, Omagh, 
and Strabane. The night before they go one of the 
family must sit up till one o’clock in order to waken 
the boys to go to Strabane. They get up and get 
their horses and go across over the roads so as to be 
there at eight o’clock. in the morning, and when the 
markets are over it will be late in the evening, and it 
will be breaking day next day when they will be back 
in this division; so that is practically nearly two 
days and two nights they are out on the job; and the 
roads are such, owing to the hilly nature of them and 
so on, that the District Council cannot improve them. 

38086. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Where does 
Glenchiel lie from Gortin? — It lies north-east. 

38087. Towards which of the towns? — Draperstown. 
It runs up the valley. I have a map here which will 
show you (produced). As there may be other wit- 
nesses I give this evidence only generally an behalf of 
the District Council. The next division is Mount 
Hamilton, one of the most mountainous in the county, 
in which are the Sperrin Mountains, one of the peaks 
of which rises to 2,230 feet above sea level. Snow lies 
there for a great length of time during the winter. 
It is only lately they commenced to put in potatoes 
there, and practically the snow is nearly all the winter 
months on those peaks. It is a very large place, with 
an area of 12,618a. Or. 33p. The population is 429 
and the valuation is £725 10s., an average per acre 
of Is. ljd. The land also is very inferior. 

38088. Nearly all the holdings in that electoral 
division are under £10 valuation ? — Yes, my lord. Of 
course there are some of them larger ones, but newly 
all are of that kind. Stranagalwilly is the next divi- 
sion in Donagheady parish. The area is 10,525a. 
lr. lip. ; the valuation is £935 7s. and the population 
803, gives a rate for each individual of £1 3s. 3d. It 
is largely mountainous, but in this division there is 
one good thing. Limestone is very abundant in the 
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mountains along, and there is scarcely a part of the 
division in which yon could not get limestone, and 
tiiere are bogs abundant in it too, but in other ways 
ilie soil is generally poor and cheap. 

38089. One hundred and seventy-six of the occn- 
piers are under £4 valuation and 570 additional 
under £10 valuation? — Yes. 

38090. And comparatively few beyond that? — Yes. 

38091. What do you suggest as a means of improv- 
ing the condition of the place — but perhaps you will 
come to that later? — Well, with regard to Stranagal- 
willy, that is the one we are on, what I would suggest 
would be this. There are limestone quarries very 
abundant there, and Cookstown is the only other lime- 
stone quarry that we have in the district. There is 
no limestone to be found in a range of thirty-four 
miles in a straight line ; and it would be well if these 
quarries would be opened up and the limestone burned, 
or if the farmers carted it over here to Greencastle 
and this place and got it crushed; but if it was 
•crushed it would not be so active on the soil as if it 
was in the caustic state. It would be well if this 
industry would be set up in the place. And there is 
another thing. The peat industry could be set up 
too, and I would suggest the propriety of opening an 
arterial drain in Stranagalwilly district. There is a 
low-lying portion of it, and one part of it could be 
drained in the Plumbridge direction and the other 
portion of it could be drained in the Donemana direc- 
tion, and it could be opened up. It is just like a 
quagmire going along. It would drain the land on 
both sides, and this bog could be converted into 
meadows. 

38092. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is there enough demand 
for lime to get a limestone quarry opened ? — Yes, the 
demand for lime would be enormous. 

38093. Is it used in top-dressing in this country? — 
Yes, but it would be used to a greater extent if the 
facilities were better. If the inland portion of the 
country from these quarries could be opened up along 
here to join with Cookstown, then we would have 
limestone at either end of the line. 

38094. What do you call opening up ? — By means of 
a light railway or something of that kind. In that 
case the farmers of the central portion could either 
go to Cookstown or to this place, because they have 
ho other limestone in any other place. 

38095. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The light rail- 
way would bring the lime down to them ? — Yes. 

38096. And before it is limed you would have the 
land drained? — I would, because lime without drain- 
age is of no use. 

38097. Mr. Kavanagh. — What do you pay for lime 
hv the barrel? — 11s. 6d. a ton I pay. 

38098. You do not count it by the barrel ? — If you 
count it by the barrel they charge Is. 6 d. in Cooks- 
town. 

38099. I understand there are two sizes of barrels, 
and that is the larger size of barrel? — That is what I 
understand, the larger. 

38100. How many barrels would you carry in a 
horse load? — I would rather go on what I am prac- 
tically acquainted with. I am not so well acquainted 
with the Cookstown district as the Strabane district, 
but I heard some of Khe carters in the parish say 
that something like five barrels would be a heavy 
load, an extreme load. 

38101. That is the large barrels you are talking of ? 
— I am practically acquainted with it in the case of 
Strabane. 

38102. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Chairman 
suggests to you that there may be some variety in the 
measure that you call a barrel. What is the weight 
of the barrel? — I could not tell you. I think the ton 
would be the better standard. 

38103. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is the large barrel. But 
you think there would be demand enough to get a lime- 
stone quarry industry established if the country was 
opened up by a light railway? — Yes. 

38104. Has that been brought at all before the 
Commission that is sitting on the railways of 
Ireland? — Well, I am not aware. I saw it reported 
m some of the daily papers that Dr. Todd, of Derry, 
suggested the practicability of opening a light rail- 
way from Donemana to Cookstown, and another sug- 
gestion was a railway from Castlederg to Pettigo, and 
another connection in the Derry direction to join Dun- 
given with Draperstown. Now, the only other elec- 
toral division is Loughash. That is a very poor dis- 
area “ 6,928a. lr. 9p. and the valuation 
*■1,202 15a. The population is 883, and the valua- 


tion unit is £1 7s. 2d. Limestone is very abundant in 
this district, also lead and silver ore, but 
all tfiese places there abound with lime. Well, 
in Loughash the population in 1881 was 1,107 
and in 1901 it was 883, showing a decrease of 
234 in twenty years. In Stranagalwilly electoral 
division the population in 1881 was 979 and in 1901 
it was 803, a decrease of 176. In Mount Hamilton 
in 1881 the population was 639, in 1901 it was 420, a 
decrease of 219. In Glenchiel in 1881 the population 
was 1,004 ; in 1901 it was 774, a decrease of 230. In 
Glenroan in 1881 the population was 735 and in 1901 
it was 575, a decrease of 160. In Plumbridge in 1881 
the population was 1,192 and in 1901 it was 872, a de- 
crease of 320. In Lislea in 1881 the population was 
1,130; in 1901 it was 798, a decrease of 332. I think 
I would not be doing justice altogether to the Council 
that I have the honour to represent if I were to omit 
the opportunity of a certain thing I want to bring 
under your notice. There are some industries — of 
course prosperous Ulster could not be without having 
some industries— in Sion Mills. In Altaclady and 
East Urney electoral divisions Messrs. Herdman have 
1,200 hands employed, and they get wages there from 
8s. 6 d. to £2 per week. I merely mention this; but 
there was another thing that struck me forcibly when 
I was analysing it, regarding the population of these 
two divisions. The factory is situated in Altaclady, 
and the other division of East Urney comes near it. 
so that many of the population are working in the 
mills, and the population of these two electoral divi- 
sions has increased while the population of the other 
eighteen divisions has decreased, and I think that 
would be in consequence of the steady work in the 
mills. I mention this to show that if there was work 
in the place there would not be so much depression. 

38105. There being a decrease in one case and an 
increase in the other, you think they have migrated 
from one to the other? — No, no. 

38106. How do you account for it? — By the steady 
work in the mills. 

38107. But where do they come from — that is what 
I mean? — They remain there. 

38108. Mr. O’Kelly. — H ow long are those mills 
going? — I know the place forty years. I could give 
you the numbers if it were necessary. 

38109. And they earn from 8s. bd. to £2 a week ?— 
Yes. 

38110. Now, about how much do the girls earn per 
week?— I take it that it is at least 8s bd.. The work 
is divided into five or six sections. At the entrance 
they get 8s. bd., and it runs up to a maximum of £2. 

38111. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — D o some of the 
workers come every day from Strabane?— Some of them 
do, my lord ; but that is another electoral division. 
And I think if there were some industry like that 
established it would be a help to a number of people 
in the country. 

38112. Your point is that the establishment of a 
big industry like that at Sion Mills has a beneficial 
effect on a considerable area all round? — Yes. 

38113. In the way of giving employment? — Yes. 

38114. And if that could be initiated in the poorer 
districts, even on a small scale, it would be a useful 
improvement? — That is the conclusion I come to, my 
lord. 

38115. Or any industry instituted that would bring 
employment to the homes of the people? — Yes; such 
as homespuns, or things of that kind. 

38116. Mr. Kavanagh. — Has it stopped emigration 
round about there? — It has, certainly. 

38117. They stay at home instead of going to 
America?— Yes ; because they think they would not 
be as well paid. They are much better paid than they 
would be in Scotland, for instance. 

38118. Is there any migratory labour to Scotland or 
England for harvesting ? — Yes, there is ; and not only 
for that, but it is the poverty of the place that causes 
them to go. In these particular places round about 
Plumbridge and Glencoppagh, for instance, some of 
the parents of the children have to go during the 
summer months to England and Scotland to earn 
money to support the children at home. 

38119. Is there any employment for men in these 
Sion Mills ) — Oh, yes ; it is not confined to females 
altogether. Of course, there are engineers, mechanics, 
and so on. 

38120. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I n continuation 
of the Chairman's question, do you know the propor- 
tion of the workers that would be men ?— My lord I 
did not go into that. 
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May 27, 1907. 38121. Would the employees mainly be women ? — 

— Well, I think they would, from what I saw of them 

Mr. Peter on g 0 j n g 0 ut. But I am only giving a general answer. 

Clarke. y t was on ] y the rate of wages I went into. 

38122. Mr. O’Kelly.— I s there a rate struck in that 
district for educational and technical instruction pur- 
poses ? — There is ; a penny in the £. 

38123. Have the small farmers under £10 valuation 
derived any benefit from that expenditure? — I will 
answer you as to No. 1 District. 

38124. Can you tell me what proportion of the 
money raised by the local Technical Education Com- 
mittee and the money sent as an equivalent grant 
by the Department reaches the small men of this 
county ?— In the divisions that I quoted there I do not 
think one pennv reaches them at all. They have the 
pleasure of paying the rate without deriving any 
benefit from it at all. 

38125. You represent Strabane Rural District No. 1 ? 
— Yes. 

38126. Can you tell me in what way Strabane Rural 
District No. 1 is benefited by the application of this 
money? — Well, those divisions that I mentioned there 
derive no benefit whatever. The only people I see that 
have had any benefit from it are the itinerant lec- 
turers, who gave four lectures, and the instructress 
in poultry, who gave four lectures. In other words, 
they can teach the whole science of farming in four 
lectures, so far as tillage and live stock and so on, 
and as concerns poultry-keeping. They can teach it 
all in four lectures. That is all we got in those places. 
We had no experimental plots or demonstration plots. 
There was a shorthorn pedigree bull introduced into 
the place recently ; that died. So that the whole thing 
is a sham with regard to these electoral divisions. 

38127. You are a farmer yourself? — Yes. 

38128. As a practical farmer, what is your opinion of 
the present value of the itinerant instruction ? — I value 
it as nothing. It is very good to get the farmers 
assembled in a hall, and describe up-to-date methods ; 
but they say, "It is all bosh ; we know all these things 
ourselves.” If you want to do anything you should 
begin at the beginning. Begin with the youth. 
Establish model farms in which the science and 


practice of agriculture can be efficiently taught, and 
then you will have a class of farmers to make; but 
to train adult farmers now is, I think, rather late in 
the day. 

38129. Mr. Kavanagh. — But would not you approve 
of demonstration plots? — Yes. 

38130. You could see that?— Yes. 

38131. But you do not believe so much in the in- 
struction ? — No. 

38132. Mr. O’Kelly. — W ho derives most advantage 
from this expenditure? — I think round about Cooks- 
town and the Tullyhog country, and round about 
Coagh and Dungannon. 

38133. I will put the question in a different way. 
What class of people in the county derive most benefit 
from this expenditure ? — If I went into that I would 
be merely going on political lines. 

38134. * We do not know politics — at present at any 
rate? — I could not separate politics in this matter. 

38135. I am talking now of those who benefit most 
from this expenditure. I am talking merely of large 
farmers, irrespective of politics. I think you will find 
a Nationalist farmer who is a large farmer is as selfish 
as a large Unionist farmer? — I even grant that; but 
where the majority is either Unionist or Nationalist 
that affects the question. 

38136. I am not talking of Unionism or Nationalism, 
but my whole object in putting the question is to elicit 
your view as a farmer. I merely ask you what class 
of people in this county, no matter what their politics 
are, derive most benefit, in your view, from this ex- 
penditure. If you say you do not know I will accept, 
that as an answer. 

38137- Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps you do 
not quite see the drift of the question at this moment, 
but you could answer it, I am sure, if you saw the 
drift of it. Mr. O’Kelly means to ask you whether it 
is the small farmer or the large farmer? — It is the 
large farmer, my lord. Of course; he has more in- 
fluence. 

38138. Mr. O'Kelly. — Then, your view would be 
that those, who need the paternal attention of a 
body of the kind do not receive it, and that those who 
are comparatively well able to look after themselves 
derive most benefit from these schemes? — Yes. 


Mr. Michael 
Rafferty. 


Mr. Michael Rafferty examined. 


38139. Mr. Kavanagii. — Where do you live, Mr. 
Rafferty? — In Carrickmore. 

38140. You represent the Omagh Rural District 
Council ? — Yes. 

38141. And you have prepared a precis of your evi- 
dence. Read it, and we will ask you questions as you 
go along ? — My evidence principally relates to the Car- 
rickmore portion of the rural district, and I have 
made inquiries as to the valuation of four electoral 
divisions at this end of the district, which are as 
follows: — Athenry, £3,223; Carrickmore, £1,508; 
Creggan, £711 ; Loughmacrory, £1,102. I have also 
inquired from the Census Department as to the popu- 
lation of these electoral divisions, and find it to be as 
follows : — Athenry, 1,185 ; Carrickmore, 1,092 ; Creg- 
gan, 662 ; Loughmacrory, 849. The greater portion of 
Athenry is of a small valuation, but a couple of town- 
lands near the town of Carrickmore increase it con- 
siderably, and make the average fairly high. I am 
well acquainted with tire position of the tenants on 
the Sir Hugh H. Stewart estate, which comprises the 
electoral divisions I have mentioned, and I know that 
the tenants on this estate are of a poor class, and have 
to depend, to a very large extent, on assistance received 
from members of their families, either in America or 
in England and Scotland, for their support, and to 
help them to discharge their rent. There has been a 
great deal of emigration in these parts of the country, 
and nearly all the young men and women leave it. 
The management of the estate has been for some years 
past in the hands of an agent of the Gresham In- 
surance Company (who are incumbrancers), and the 
tenants are treated harshly by this agent. The follow- 
ing are some instances : — First, when a tenant applies 
to the Land Commission to have a second judicial rent 
fixed, on his holding he is immediately served with a 
civil bill process for any rent which might be due. 


Secondly, where tenants who are in arrears were 
evicted on the “ eviction-macle-easy system ” after- 
wards they or some members of their families were re- 
instated at a raised rent, and thereby constituted 
future tenants, and unable subsequently to gam the 
benefits of the Land Acts. Thirdly, where farms were; 
divided by a tenant amongst members of his family by 
will the agent generally consented to such division, but 
raised the rent on the portions, so that the total was 
greater than the original rent. 

38142. Was there much sub-division among the 
tenants? — Not to any extent. 

38143. You do mention that there were certain in- 
stances of it ? — Certain instances, but not to a great 
extent, but that fact is a part of the system which has 
teen prevalent on the estate. Arrears accumulated, 
and of course the poor people were not able to pay 
the arears, and the consequence was that the agent 
consented in some cases that supposing the rent was 
£5 lie would consent that they should undertake for 
the next fifteen years to become future tenants on the. 
condition that they naid £7 or £6. . ,, . 

38144. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Where is that 
estate?- — It is the estate of Sir Hugh Stewart, at 
Loughmacrory, Creggan, Carrickmore, and Athenry. 

38145. And you have indicated to us that the 
existence of arrears acted as a deterrent to prevent 
tenants from having second term rents fixed ?— Yes , 


to a great extent. . 

38146. Mr. Kayanagh. — The sub-division was only 
among members of the family ? — Only among members 
of the family. 

38147. There is not much sub-division in the way of 
selling the tenants’ interest? — Not much. In. some 
instances it occurs, but not much, but in case of sell- 
ing in some instances of course, the agent consents 
to the farmer selling a portion of his land, but- m 
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that case, the purchaser generally pays a higher 
rent, and the two rents together are much 
higher than the original rent, and the consequence 
is that although the Land Courts have been in exist- 
ence for a long time, in that part of the country 
1 believe the total income of the landlord has never 
decreased because, though in some cases they 
have got a fair reduction and are fairly well 
off, in others the rents were allowed to stand, 
and in a great many cases, in fact, they were raised. 
The tenants on this estate were offered, some years 
ago, terms of sale, which were based on the calcu- 
lation oi 18 years’ purchase, but since the year 1903 
,ihe agent’s demands have been based on a 27 years’ 
purchase. The only industry in this part of the 
district is one of the Peat Moss Litter Company, 
•who are beside the railway station at Carrickmore, 
hut employ only a small number. A stone quarry 
for road metal of the best quality is situated in this 
district, and it was proposed by the County Council 
of Tyrone to open it up, but owing to the exorbitant 
price demanded by the landlord’s representative it 
had to be abandoned. There is a great necessity for 
a road through the division of Creggan, and a' pro- 
posal for this purpose was bought before the Rural 
District Council, when the County Surveyor for the 
norther division of the county stated that there was 
not an area in the county so much in want of such a 
road as this, but owing to the poor class who require 
this road it was not carried out. I am aware that 
considerable sums of money are sent by members of 
families of tenants in this district to assist them, as 
I have often cashed American drafts and money orders 
tiom England and Scotland. I have been in com- 
munication with the Congested Districts Board for 
Ireland and the Estates Commissioners as to the 
purchasing of the estate of Sir Hugh H. Stewart, but up 
to the present neither of these bodies have seen their 
•way to interfere. Since the Gresham Insurance Com- 
pany took over Sir H. H. Stewart’s Estate the rents 
of the town tenants have been doubled and in some 
. instances increased almost five-fold. 

38148. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In Carrickmore ? 
’. — The town tenants in Carrickmore. 

38149 Tn that electoral division the number of 
occupiers with holdings under £4 valuation is 606, 
and under £10 valuation an additional 317, and over 
£10 valuation in this electoral division there are only 
51 holdings? — I believe that is correct, my lord. 

38150. You will not be surprised then "to know, if 
. vou have not adverted to it already, that the Poor 
Law Valuation in Carrickmore electoral division is 
only £1 7s. 5 d. per head ?— Yee ; in Creggan electoral 
division, £1 Is.. 5 d. ; in Loughmacrory division, 
£1 5s. lid . ; and in Athenrv, £2 14s. 5 d. The ex- 
planation of that is that in Athenrv there are large 
holdings, Colonel Alexander’s and Davidson's and 
Johnston's, and there is a great valuation on them, 
and there are large houses that send the valuation 
away altogether above the average. But if you take 
■?w° ne ° r tw ° town l and ' Athenrv you will find 
that many of' the townlands of Athenrv are the same 
as the other three electoral divisions of Creggan. 
Carrickmore, and Loughmacrory. 

38151. Mr. Kavanagh. — You mentioned a stone 
quarry. Is it limestone ?— There is limestone in the 
district, and this quarry I refer to is. perhaps, one 
of the best whinstone quarries. The Tyrone County 


Surveyor inspected this several times and made a May 27, 1007. 
report to the council to obtain this quarry for road - — 
metal for metalling the roads of the district, and the M Michael 
tenant who owns the place, so far as his interest was r - rt 2'- 
concerned, was willing to part with it at a reason- 
able price, but the landlord was exorbitant and 
wanted £100 per acre for the stone, and the council 
thought in their judgment and wisdom that it would 
not be a wise transaction to pay such a sum. 

38152. What property is that? — Sir Hugh Stew- 

38153. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — Has much land 
been sold to the tenants in that area 1 — No, my lord. 

I believe none at all. They have been applying several 
times, and 27 years’ purchase is demanded. 

38154. The demand has gone up since the 1903 Act ? 

— Yes, considerably. They were willing to take 13 
years’ purchase before. 

38155. On what rents were they willing to take 18 
years’ purchase — first term rents, I suppose? — First 
term rents. 

38156. At all events, they were the current rents at 
the time ? — They were the current rents at that time. 

38157. Mr. Kavanagh. — And the 27, years’ purchase 
would be on second term rents? — Yes. . 

38158. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What remedy 
would you have to suggest for those 606 small holders 
who are under £4 valuation in the Carrickmore elec- 
toral division? — I think if the stone quarry wa3 
opened up — and there is a limestone quarry in the 
. district too— -it would be of considerable benefit. 

38159. Mr. Kavanagh. — And it would give employ- 
ment- ? — Yes ; it would give employment in the dis- 
trict, and I happen to be connected with an emi- 
gration agency, • and I know of my own knowledge 
. that the people, if they could get employment at home, 
would remain at home. 

38160. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s there any 
grass land that could be acquired by any public body ? 

--A very small quantity of it, just what the land- 
lords use. 

38161. Mr. Kavanagh.— And all that, you state, is 
under cultivation at the present moment? — Almost, 
except the mountainous portion. Of course there are 
five or six evicted farms in the place. 

38162. In whose hands are those at the present 
moment? — In the landlords’ hands. 

38163 That is a matter for the Estates Commis- 
sioners of course? — Yes. 

38164. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I f that peat in- 
dustry succeeded on a large scale the emplovment it 
would give would be very useful for the sons of farmers 
in the electoral division ? — Very useful, ray lord, and 
more so in the division called Creggan, where peat 
is even more plentiful, and in the same division, 

Creggan, there is a very wide area without any road, 
and the largest area in the county, at least in the 
Omagh rural district,, according to the County Sur- 
veyor. By the want of a road in the Creggan elec- 
toral division they are put. to great inconvenience. 


38165. In that division alone the number of small 
holdings is very large— 280 under £4 and 351 under 
£10 ; and only 30 above £10 ? — Yes, and I expect, mv 
lord, and I hope and trust, you will find vour 'wav 
to schedule this part of the country to the 6oneested 
Districts Board as- a congested area" since the tenants 
are m a very miserable state and have no means of 
improving their position. 


Rev. John M'Conalogle examined. 


K166. Mr. Kavanagh.— You are the Parish Priest 
ox lermonamongan ? — Yes. 

38167. What district are you from ?— I am from 
Lastlederg Poor Law Division. Termonamongan, and 
my evidence will be rather general, dealing with the 
whole mountainous district extending from the border 
Donegal on- .to the County Derry. I think it is all 
a Uke,.. and I believe tha't in addition- to the 
other districts,. .in which the Congested Districts Board 
.Las, recently established a beneficial system of help, 
there are also districts of a different description 
equally, needing their aid, if. the Board had larger 
power and more .money ..to dispose of, areas where the 
.land is so poor that it will not support thepopulation 
required to cultivate it ; and I think such areas should 
{ ®™eduled as congested, and put under the control 
ot the Congested . Districts Board ; and for this pur- 


pose it would be necessary to widen the scope of the 
definition of a congested district, and also to amend 
the law as to the time of scheduling such congested 
areas. I am aware that this Commission cannot 
legislate, but only recommend, and I would take the 
liberty of suggesting an amended definition of a con- 
gested district that I think would take in these 
mountainous districts, which are like the belt of 
high land extending from the County Donegal 
boundary well into the County Derry. The 
condition of the population ‘ of this extensive 
tract is much alike all over. Agriculture is. 
I may say. the main industry. The soil '.'.is, 
for the most part, extremely poor, and gives a very 
-inadequate return for the amount of labour expended 
on it ; and the land where'tilled will in A couple. or three 
years, go out of cultivation, and return to 'its original 


Rev. John 
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May 27 1907 . wild state, except the cultivation is kept up eon- 
a 1 ' tinuously, and is not fitted for laying out in grass 

Rev. John land, like the fertile land down in the valley, and 

JrOonaloguc. the climate is so bad that it is only in an exceptional 
year that the people can manage to get in their crops 
in anything like seasonable time. It is only a person 
dwelling in a country-side like this that can speak 
with the accuracy derived from experience. For the 
last ten years I have been living in this district, and 
I have an idea of it now that I had not before. This 
present year it has been almost impossible for a great 
number of the people to get in their crops in anything 
like time. Only last Friday I saw a number of people 
trying to plant their potatoes. The result is that, the 
crops do not mature, and that the labour expended in 
cultivating them is for the most part lost. We have 
the people labouring, and the result is so poor that 
they are labouring in vain. And the people of this 
whole mountainous district, though industrious, have 
a very hard struggle to exist ; and as the result of 
their own labour, and the labour of those who have 
gone before them, is sunk in the improvement of 
their holdings, these people cling on to the land 
even when the situation is most desperate. I am con- 
nected with the parish of Termonamongan, which 
about fairly illustrates the condition of the whole 
mountainous district. The area of the parish is 
45,398 acres, the valuation is £7,105, and the popula- 
tion at the last Census was 4,252. According to Lewis’s 
Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, the population 
in 1837 was 7,253, showing a decrease of 3,001 in sixty- 
four years. If the population was anything like what 
it was seventy years ago this parish would easily come 
under the present definition of congestion, and I think 
it is too hard that because the population has fallen 
away this parish should be penalised. But it is ex- 
cluded, and the reason that it is excluded is simply 
owing to the present definition of congestion. The 
fewer the people the higher will be the valuation per 
capita. I maintain that population alone is not the 
true test of the necessity of any particular area. The 
poor quality of the soil, the climate, the remoteness 
of transit facilities, and the absence of any suitable 
industry should, I think, be taken into consideration. 
By this same authority (Lewis) it is stated that, less 
than a quarter of the parish of Termonamongan was 
under cultivation, and I believe there was more of the 
land in the parish cultivated seventy years ago than 
now, as you see from the homesteads and all that ; 
and, of course, some land was reclaimed, but more has 
gone out of cultivation than I believe was reclaimed ; 
and the trouble now is that the people are too few 
to cultivate the land, and yet there are more people 
than the land will support. I can safely say that, the 
parish is in a deplorable state financially. Three- 
fourths of the occupiers are hopelessly sunk in debt. 

• I have very grave fears for the immediate future. The 
situation seems to be hopeless now. The parish of 
Longfield is situated much in the same way as Ter- 
monamongan. The combined area of the two parishes 
is 79,015 acres, and there is no railway through the 
parishes, though the parishes have to pay a guarantee 
for the Castlederg Tramway. The description Lewis 
gives of Termonamongan is that it is deeply secluded, 
und the seclusion of the people is as great now as it 
was seventy years ago ; and the same description 
applies to the parish of Longfield. Termonamongan 
is, I may say, a type of all the other parishes com- 
prised within this zone. Except where the Great 
Northern Railway cuts it, between Strabane and 
Omagh, the whole district of over 200,000 acres is cut 
off from railway facilities ; and the definition that I 
suggest would take the land alone and leave out the 
buildings, because the buildings were erected, and they 
are maintained at the cost of the occupiers, and are 
rather a tax on their resources than a source of income 
to them, and I think the valuation of the land alone 
is the more reliable test. And as to the electoral 
division, I think it is not a fair unit for the definition 
of a congested district. Sometimes it would be as 
difficult to get an electoral division scheduled as a 
whole parish. For instance, in Termonamongan we 
have electoral divisions eight miles long, and, of 
course, there is a great variety of land in the district ; 
and I would make the townland the lowest limit of 
the definition, and go upwards as far as necessary. 

38168. Most Rev. Dr, O' Donnell. — An electoral 
division might easily contain a considerable number 
of large holdings? — Yes. 


38169. Which would prevent the poorer areas within: 
that electoral division from being scheduled? — i’es. 

38170. Mr. Kavanagh.— That objection might also 
apply to the townland, might not it? — Well, I think 
not. My suggested amendment of the definition would 
be this, and I am not disturbing the present 
definition of congestion, although I am adding 
something to it. My suggested amendment of 
the definition of congested districts is as fol- 
lows: — Any area, though less than a poor law 
electoral division and not less than a townland, where 
the total rateable value of the land, when divided by 
the number of the population, gives a sum of loss than 
£1 10a for each individual, or where the total rateable 
value of the land of any area, not less than a town- 
land, if divided by the total acreage of said area 
gives a sum of less than 6s. per acre, may be declared 
congested, and be scheduled as such, notwithstanding 
any limitation as to time for scheduling, as laid down 
in Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891, sec. 36 (is). 

38171. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T hen you would 
make two changes? — Yes. 

38172. You would reduce the area to the townland? 
—Yes. 

38173. And you would take in an acreage standard ? 
— Yes ; and I believe, as to the quality of the land, 
it is the best way of determining the poor quality of 
the land, and I have been examining into the thing. 
There are seventy-two townlands in the parish 1 aiu. 
in, and there is no land of first quality in the whole 
parish, and I find that the average of a townland of 
really rather poor quality would be 6s. an acre, so 
that I should think that when the total valuation 
would only average 6s. an acre it should be fairly con- 
sidered as congested on account of the poor quality of 
the land. 

38174. You consider that a townland should bo- 
scheduled if either of the. conditions applied ? — Yes, 

38175. Or do you require that both should apply?— 
No. I would put “ or.” That would leave the present 
definition. With the change of “townland” for 
" electoral division ” I would leave the present defini- 
tion as it is. That would take in one class of areas. 
I would then divide the acreage into the valuation to> 
take another, a poor class of soil. 

38176. The objection which, at first sight, would 
occur to one with reference to that, second qualification. 
Father M’Conalogue, would be this — that if in a town- 
land with comparatively good holdings there was a 
large mountain tract, apparently that tract would 
bring about the scheduling of that townland ? — I think 
it would be no great loss. I think it is an advantage 
to have some strong farmers in a townland or district, 
and if they reaped a little advantage it would be no 
loss. 

38177. Mr. O'Kelly. — Suppose the valuation was 7s.. 
what would you do? — I think at that valuation it 
would be sufficient to make out a living. 

38178. You think that if there was a townland in 
the electoral division where the valuation was over 7s. 
that townland would not answer the definition? — -Yes. 

38179. Have you any land in your mind’s eye where 
the valuation is 7s. ? — Yes. 

38180. And where the people are able to maintain 
themselves properly ? — Well, all they can do is, that 
they can merely exist. They cannot live. 

38181. And would not your definition exclude them? 
— Yes. Even so, you must draw the line somewhere. 
I mean that it would take in this wide area of fifty 
miles, say, from the borders of Donegal on to the 
County Derry. I would rather have a large area 
scheduled than a smaller one ; and I believe that when 
the whole valuation of the parish would fall within 
my definition I would schedule the whole parish or 
union of parishes. 

38182. Do you not know that there are many of the 
'worst districts in Ireland where the valuation is 10s. < 
— Oh, yes ; but I would leave the present definition to 
cover that. I would not touch the present definition. 

38183. Do you mean the definition of a congested 
district? — Yes ; I would not touch that. 

38184. I do not think your suggestion would meet the 
case even then, even if you have the valuation as low 
as 6s. ; still, if you have not a fifth of the population; 
20 per cent., resident within the electoral division you 
could not schedule? — But that would not be necessary. 
I do not go into that. 

38185. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — -Would you get 
rid of that condition to which Mr. O’Kelly refers— 
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that 20 per cent, of the population should live in the 
electoral division ? — Yes ; I would get rid of that, be- 
cause it is only incidental. 

38186. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would not do away 
with the present definition. You would simply add 
your definition to it ? — Yes ; and I would change from 
the electoral division, and make the townland the unit. 

38187. Have you worked it out at all in your dis- 
trict — this 6 a. an acre definition ? — I have. 

38188. And you find that that would cover the poor 
townlands in your district? — Yes, I think so. 

38189. You have actually worked it out? — Yes. 

38190. You have found that the test will apply? — 
Yes ; that it would apply to this mountain district 
we are talking about here now. 

38191. You notice his lordship’s objection might 
apply? — There might be some odd ones — some strong 
farmers — but I think that is a benefit. There would 
not be many. 

38192. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you gone 
through all your notes now ? — Yes, practically. 

38193. Mr. O’Kelly. — The average value of all land 
in the County Tyrone is 9s. ? — I will assume that. 
That is a reason that if it falls below it it should 
be scheduled. 

38194. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I should like to 
ask you a couple of questions with reference to your 
interesting statement that the district which you 
know best and in which you are now situated suffers 
very much from its remoteness? — Yes. 

38195'. The transit facilities are wanting? — Yes. 

38196. Has any scheme been proposed to improve 
the transit facilities? — Oh, yes, there was a scheme, 
but it came to nothing. There was talk of a railway 
from Castlederg to Pcttigo, but only talk. 

38197. You state that the occupiers are under a 
load of debt? — Yes, hopelessly so. 

38198. You consider that if the area were scheduled 
under the Congested Districts Beard, or any such 
hndy, the accruing advantages would enable the occu- 
piers to get into a better position ? — I hope so. 

38199. What would be the main lines of the im- 
provement which you would recommend ? — Really, 
there are so many things that I can hardly state any- 
thing definitely. There are so many things required ; 
and one thing would be — some witness here referred 
to it — some instruction or agricultural teaching by 
plots or something in that way. You require that. 
In the schools now the teaching of agriculture i3 
stopped altogether, and the young people in country 
districts have no opportunity of getting instruction. 
And that is one thing. 

38200. That is one of the points I was anxious to 
ask you on, knowing yOur practical experience. What 
would you think of this: — Would it be a good thing 
if one of the National schools in the parish in a cen- 
tral position was made a centre for teaching prac- 


tical agriculture to the boys attending it from their 
tender years ? — I think it would be an excellent thing. 

38201. A system of that kind would require an 
agricultural college in which the teachers should be 
trained ? — Yes, certainly. 

38202. The teacher should have a practical and 
theoretical knowledge of agriculture? — Yes. 

38203. Do you consider that the boys at such a 
school might learn horticulture and the light opera- 
tions of agriculture from tender years without their 
trenching on the time that is now given to the ordi- 
nary school work ? — I think they might, and it would 
only improve their ordinary education. 

o8204. Now, after beginning with that school, do 
you think it would be good to continue that class of 
education by planting down in a parish like yours 
of a farm instructor who would show the people 
what could be done by treating the soil in the best 
way and by turning to the best account improved 
Breeds of stock and poultry ?— That would be my idea. 

38205. Would you consider that a practical agricul- 
tural course of that kind begun with tender years 
suit ?^°y ^ T ° would produce a great re- 

38206. Is there drainage also wanted ?— Oh, yes, of 
course there is; not arterial drainage, I think, but 
surface drainage, and the sub-soil is very shallow in 
the middle of the parish. It is a parish in which there 
would require to be a great deal of spade labour. It 
is the only way the people could have any crops, and 
uinortunately there is not the population now to do 

38207. What kind of houses have the people? — 
f 1 airly good. Of course they could be improved. That 
is one thing I would he anxious to see. I would be 
anxious to see it under the Parish Committee scheme. 
1 have not any personal experience of the Congested 
Districts Board’s working, hut from what I hear 
with regard to housing and all that, I believe it is 
excellent work. I know myself that people are satis- 
fied all over where it has been in operation, and, of 
course, in the adjoining parish of Pettigo and other 
parts of Donegal round there that are congested, the 
people all speak well of the Board, and they are all 
satisfied that to the extent of their funds they are 
doing a great deal of good. 

38208. Under the County Scheme has your parish 
derived much benefit?— Not much. Those Countv 
Schemes centre themselves in more populous places. 
Ihe parish generally is scattered. They centre them- 
selves on places like Strabane and in the locality of 
Castlederg. J 

38209. Might it best be put this way, that the 
poorer districts require much more intensive treat- 
ment, and they receive less benefit than the richer 
districts ? — Exactly. 


Mr. James Moohe examined. 


38210. Mr. Kavanagh. — You represent the parish 
of Donagheady ? — Honagheady, and two electoral divi- 
sions, Loughash and Stranagalwilly. You have al- 
ready the statistics from Mr. Clarke and I quite 
agree with all that he has said ; but there are some 
things that perhaps I could submit. In Loughash 

there are 83 per cent. 

38211. We have a great deal of statistics in the 
statistical abstract for the county, which has been 
prepared by the secretary, so that that is a matter 
of repetition ? — Well, with regard to the condition of 
the people in both these districts, the farmers are not 
a J" e to support themselves. They cannot raise the rent 
off the land, and still support themselves and their 
families; and there is no work for men or boys to 
do in the place, and thus they are either emigrating 
to America or going to Scotland. This country is 
totally without railway facilities, and if any in- 
dustries were started the products could not be 
Drought to market economically. It is necessary then 
to have a railway first, and after that there are some 
industries that could follow. New, we have some raw 
material in the district that if utilised would give 
employment to a good number. There is a deposit of 
limestone that stretches for six miles from the village 
ol Donemana to near Plumbridge, and if we had any 
means of getting the burned lime conveyed we could 
ra Pply all the country up to Cookstown, and this 


would give employment to a good many people there. 
We could send it also down towards Derry ; but so 
long as there is no railway there is no use in attempt- 
ing this, because the cost of carting would be too 
great and they could make nothing of it. Then we 
have some good deposits of brickclay, and if we had 
any means of geting the products out we could manu- 
facture brick and draining tiles, roofing tiles, flooring: 
tiles, and other things belonging thereto. There are- 
certain deposits of peat in the district, and if we 
had any cheap means of conveyance we could start 
the manufacture of peat litter, &c. But till a rail- 
way is made nothing can be done of all t.hjg 

38212. All those industries depend on the laying 
of a railway ? — Yes. 

38213. But the country is very mountainous 7— Yes. 
But there is a valley running from Donemana to 
Plumbridge, and on to Cookstown, almost level, and 
a railway could be made very easily through that 
valley. 

38214. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— T he termini 

being Donemana and Cookstown ?— Yes, something of 
that nature. And there are a lot of minerals likely 
to be found in the district, which has never been 
properly prospected. I believe if there were any 
means of doing this there would be minerals got in 
it which would give employment to the people. I 
think they have found lead' and silver ore in both 
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907. electoral divisions, and I have brought a specimen of 
lead ore (produced). 

38215. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have you brought this 

under the notice of the Board of Agriculture ?— No. 
Here is another specimen (produced). That is silver. 

38216. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Lead and silver 
are frequently got together? — Yes, frequently. I 
believe it is silver. I won’t say distinctly ; but that 
other is lead. 

38217. .Mr. O’Kelly.— W ere those mines ever 
worked? — The mines are not open. These are taken 
out of rocks in the district. In fact I took them 
out myself so as to show what is to be had there. 

38218. Mr. Kavanagh. — You ought to send some of 
these up to the Board of Agriculture? — Your Board 
might get them sent on. 

38219. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — .Were those 
mines ever opened? — No. they were never opened. 
They are merely just touched on the top of the rocks. 
It is merely to show you that these tilings exist in 
the district, and there is no means of working them, 
and the people have no means of getting employment 
unless they go to Scotland or America, but if there 
was a line of railway made the opening up of some of 
these works would give employment to a good num- 


ber. Besides this, there are many parts of these 
districts that would benefit from planting with trees, 
and that in itself would be a great means of im- 
proving the climate, because the climate is very severe 
throughout these hills, and it would give a good deal 
of much-needed employment. We have also in these 
two divisions a good deal of water power that is going 
to waste, and it might be possible to establish 
factories of various kinds, wopllen and carpet- 
weaving, and perhaps a bleach-green or something of 
that nature. 

38220. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is a sheep country?— 
Yes, generally a hardy class of sheep. I think that 
is all I have to say. 

38221. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have 
brought before the Commission several local indus- 
tries that might be developed if «i light railway were 
made? — Y'es, and that would give employment to the 
people, because the people are not able to live on 
the land. If they were not getting money from 
abroad they could hardly hold their own. 

38222. Did they spray in that district last year?— 
Well, a good many of them did ; but the poorer far- 
mere did not, as a rule. 


Rev. Thomas J. Agnew examined. 


38223. Mr. Kavanagh. — .Where ore you from, 
Father Agnew ? — I live at Rooskey, near Cortin, here. 
I may say that my evidence is just the connecting 
link between the evidence which ' you got at Cooks- 
town as to Greencastle and the evidence that has been 
given here this morning with reference to this Glen- 
elly part by Mr. Clarke, representing the Stnabane 
District Council. He gave evidence here representing 
from Strabane up to Flumbridge, and this is the 
connecting link between that and the evidence as to 
Greencastle, portion of which you received in Cooks- 
ttown. 

38224. Where are yon going to give evidence for ? — 
For the parish of Lower Badony. 

38225. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Will that evi- 
•dence of yours include the mountain side that you see 
on the left coming in here to Gortin? — Yes. The 

parish of Lower Badony comprises portion of five 
electoral divisions, viz., Gortin, Fallagh, Trina- 
madan, Glenlark, and Crockanbuoy, all of which be- 
long to the Omagh Union. The percentage of holdings 
mot exceeding £10 valuation in these divisions is as 
follows : — Gortin, 54 per cent. ; Fallagh, 93 per cent. ; 
Trinamadan, 68 per cent. ; Glenlark, 87 per cent., 
and Crockanbuoy, 83 per cent. ; while for fifteen 
townlands that lie within the boundaries of the 
parish the average valuation per head of population 
is under 30s. All of these electoral divisions do not 
belong to the parish, but parts of them do. For the 
fifteen townlands that come immediately into the 
parish, the average valuation over all is £1 9s. 5 d. 
per head of the present population, and the valuation 
per acre in these electoral divisions would be, for 
Gortin, 6s. 2d. (that is explained by the fact that 
Gortin Electoral Division includes the village area) ; 
Crockanbuoy, 3s. Id. ; Trinamadan, 3s. 5d. ; Fallagh, 
2s. 2d. ; and Glenlark, Is. 9d. The valuation per 
acre is including, of course, the houses. These fifteen 
townlands are supposed to give support to a present 
population of 2,190 people. But not alone by reason 
of the low rateable valuation has this district a claim 
to help, but by reason also of the very situation of 
the locality it will be evident to anyone who has seen 
the district that it is for the most part mountainous. 
The parish that I 6peak for consists absolutely, of 
steep mountain sides, with little patches of level 
holmes along the banks of the rivers. These holmes 
are not of such value as might at first appear, for, 
though level, they are subject to flooding. This de- 
ters the farmers from planting them with root crops 
or oats, and hence they are merely kept for- grazing, 
but even as such they are not at all profitable as the 
deposits of sand left upon the grass- have an injurious 
effect upon the cattle. .A young cow that is put upon 
that grass in two years can .be sold only as an old 
oow. ... ■ , • 

. 38226. Most Rev.. Dr. • O’Donnhlia— The ■ teeth are 
injured ?— Yes, by the deposit of sand. 

38227. Mr. Kavanagh.— A nd does the flooding take- 
place frequently?— Yes ; and in one place I have seen 


where in twenty-four hours there were the highest 
floods. In that short time they rose to the greatest 
height. And the courses of the rivers have changed, 
so that a man whose father owned part of the land 
on this side of the river now owns it on the other 
side of the river ; and the river has completely- changed 
its course in this case. 

38228. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And tillage is 
not possible on these holdings? — Scarcely possible, 
and it is risky, and so much so tliat the farmers are 
deterred from planting on it. And the people are far 
from market towns. My own place in Rooekey may 
be taken as the centre of the district. We are over 
thirteen miles from Omagh and eighteen from Cooks- 
town. I have often heard the farmers say that it 
takes two nights and a day to take their produce to 
market. That is to say, they leave home in the 
middle of this night and they get hack in the middle 
of to-morrow night, or sometimes in the morning, and 
of course it is a very severe labour on the horses. 
They have to carry their loads over bare mountain 
roads. And tillage is very difficult in a mountainous 
district, and it is seldom that a plough is seen in 
use till the middle of March.- The Land is too wet 
in the winter for ploughing, and if the spring be 
wet, as often happens, the people are seriously han- 
dicapped owing to the difficulty of obtaining horse 
labour. In the present year there was still a large 
quantity of the potato crop to be planted up to the 
12th of May, and even up to the present moment, 
and as to the potato crop especially, if the autumn 
comes in wet it is doubtful if these people will have 
a potato crop at all. 

38229. The blight would attack the potatoes ?— The 
blight would attack them. And they spray to some 
extent, but I do not think i'fc is done as well as 
it might be done. They .ore not able to afford it. 

38230. Mr. Kavanagh. — This is an exceptionally 
backward year ? — I do not think so. , 'During the past 
year I saw potatoes dug up by the people for the use 
of their families that would not be considered as good 
food for swine. 

38231. But this is an exceptionally backward year? 
— It is a rather late spring. I think the people are 
too much dependent on the potato crop in the district. 
If it fails it is practically famine. 

38232. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I f the year were 
a good year and the' potatoes put in early would there 
be some danger of the crops suffering from the late 
frosts ? — Not so much ; not nearly so. much. But, of 
course; a good. deal could be done that might improve 
these farms and this is particularly so on the moun- 
tain slopes with a northern or north-eastern aspect, 
and in many parts of these the corn crop does not 
become a really ripe crop and does not assume that 
yellow appearance that a proper corn crop .would have. 
It is- a sort of grten colour. When. I; came to the 
district first' I was surprised to see", the height to 
which they had carried cultivation. Right to the 
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very summit of these rugged mountains piece after 
piece had given way to reclamation by the tenants, 
but unfortunately anyone can see that a great deal 
of this is goin» back to its natural barren state. 
There are a good many causes for that. I should say 
that the principal reason is the absence of lime in 
the locality. And then there is another thing. In 
ploughing this land a great deal of it has to be 
tilled in the one direction. The ploughing must be 


all down hill. The horses can only take the empty 
plough up the hill, and if it costs a farmer in the 
lowland a pound to plough an acre it would cost here 
two pounds— the poorer the more expensive. He may 
plough for a com crop and to repay that he should 
have double the crop from the land, but I understand 
that in some cases he will not have half the crop 
that might be expected on good land in the low 
country. 

38233. What is the expense of ploughing in the 
lowlands ?— I say. a pound an acre. Perhaps I am 
putting a iittle too high. 

38234. And what would be the expense of ploughing 
along the slope? — Double that, because they have to 
take the horse up the hill empty. The plough can- 
not turn and work again up the hill, and in the next 
place they cannot go straight up the hill with the 
empty plough ; they have to go crosswise. 

38235. Mr. Kavanagh. — B ut can’t they plough 
across the hill?— They could not even do that. The 
1'orse would not be able in many places to do that. 
And then, of course, you see the disadvantage of that, 
for the ridges must be formed in the falling direc- 
tion of the ground in order to carry away the surface 
water. 

38236. For drainage ?— Yes ; to keep the land dry 
it must be ploughed down hill, and another disad- 
vantage is that every , time you turn down the hill 
you are carrying soil from the higher to the lower 
part of the ground, and you are making a deposit 
there of the good soil and in a few years the soil has 
to be carted back again, and we often find it carried 
in baskets, and the manure has to be carried up in 
baskets ; in some cases they have to manure the 
ground before they open the drills. And these are 
great disadvantages to the people. Again, the con- 
ditions under which the people live are not at all 
inviting. Their dwellinghouses are little better than 
hovels, and the walls are unshapely and the roof often 
much too low, and the floors of the kitchen often 
are earthen and the same applies in a great many 
eases to the rooms. The office houses are, in the main, 
unsuitable for the healthy housing of cattle, and they 
are usually built so as to form a continuation of the 
uwellinghouse. About all the buildings the one thing 
noticeable is the absence of lime. 

38237. But. you have a fine supply of lime in the 
county?— For any lime that is used the people of 
tins district have to go to Cookstown, but there are 
lime quarries here that are not worked, and it is 
eighteen miles to Cookstown and it takes practically 
two nights and a day to go to Cookstown and back, 
ana then the horse travelling on these roads cannot 
.,?f> a ““l load. I think the manure heap could, 
with advantage, be removed further from the dwelling- 
house than is usually the case at present. On Idle 
whole, it is not surprising that the young men and 
women are ready to quit the country and go to 
America or Canada to push their fortunes. The 
people seem ready and willing to co-operate in any 
scheme undertaken for the betterment of their 
* n A"? n J . and I think that if proof was required 
L their industry it is had in the fact that 
■ oxist there at all, for none but a very 
industrious people would have reclaimed or 
c ;V ua £ ave attempted to reclaim those mountain 
• , es ' They could not live here unless they were an 

ustrious people, and if something is not done and 
one soon for these people, they will solve the problem 
wiemselves by simply leaving the country altogether, 
net ®J? lgrat ian. They do not ask for alms; they 
o, , sl * n Ply for the help that every citizen in the 
otate is entitled to ask from the State, help to win 
nnrf h e ™ 8 elves and for their families a decent sup- 
will T Q V" nd expect and hope that your Board 
thev *® com J n ® nd the scheduling of this district and 
... y , s P ec t to get some .advantages therefrom. The 
50 non 1011 °* Tyrone has decreased almost 

and T TiT years, between 1881 and 1901, 

.should say that a large percentage of those 


people have gone from the district in which you are 
receiving evidence here to-day, and of which you 
received evidence on Saturday at Cookstown. As to 
the improvements that could be made, in the first 
place I would suggest afiorestation, because the dis- 
1S very cold and there is very little shelter for 
cattle. There is a lot of the mountain land, too, 
that will never repay the labour that might be spent 
on it to make it into tillage land, and I think it 
could, with profit, be planted with trees suitable 
to the district and suitable to the soil, and this would 
have many advantages. It would change the climate 
to a considerable extent and afford shelter for cattle, 
especially in the winter time, and the trees would 
afterwards be a source of income to the people. And 
if there were some means of supplying those trees 
now they could be easily planted at a time when the 
tanners sons are not particularly busy in their own 
holdings. 

38238. Do you mean large tracts re-afforested or 
shelter plots ?— Shelter plots of trees along the moun- 
tain sides. 1 would suggest that. From the 25th 
of December last winter till the 25th of March at 
no time had the snows completely disappeared from 
those hills. And, of course, also drainage is 
necessary I think the drainage of the tillage land: 
surface drainage and what they call closed drains; 
made with stones, would be particularly useful ; but 
the farmers could not afford to emplov labour to make 
these unless they got some help in' some wav and 
some encouragement, and, perhaps, some instruction 
also. 

38239. Is there any main drainage required ? — 
Jhere would be main drainage required in som4 
places. 

38240. This river that you were talking of in the 
place, would that ever be made anything of ?— I do' 
not think it could be improved. Small portions 
ot the holdings that lie along that river, those are 
the portions that would benefit by it mainlv, but I 
do not think that in themselves they would repay 
the cost of banking it along. Besides the banks must 
be earned to a considerable height in order to pre- 
vent flooding. Those mountain torrents might com6 
down in twenty-four hours and flood the whole place; 
There are some accommodation roads that would be 
required m the district, and of course application 
has been made for more than one of these to the 
County Council, but they are limited in funds like 
every other body and again and again this applicaJ 
tion has been refused ; and we would like to get some 
help to make that road. It is a road to the bogs on 
the mam road from Mountfield to Rooskey. The 
people have absolutely to carry the turf on their backs 
from half to three-quarters of a mile. 

38241.. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, — D o thev sell the- 
turf at all in that district ?— Just a little. 'The turf 
is brought m here to this village to be sold. Another 
thing relates to the improvement of seeds in the dis- 
tnct.. They cannot afford to go outside their own 
district to get seed corn and seed potatoes, and 
1 think it would be very useful if they could change 
the seed and it. would be a great advantage to the 
farmers. And I know that those farmers who have 
been able to afford it have told me that when thev 
want the best result from the seed they go outside the- 
distinct altogether to get corn. 

38242. If they had access to Omagh, or Strabane, or 
Cookstown ?— Yes ; or to the other parts of the 
country. 

38243. Mr. Kavanagh.— W here do your local seed 
merchants get seed from ?— The local men here would 

from’ Belfast tTabane Den ' y ’ and P erba ps some 

38244. You state that enlargement of holdings is 
impossible and migration undesirable ?— There is no 
land available here for enlargement of holdings, and’ 
f, “i nk the average holding here would be about, 
thirty acres, and half of that might be arable land 
consisting of strips running up the mountain sides!. 

In the upper portion of it some of it has been re- 
claimed, but has gone back again, and the. lower 
portion is still in cultivation. 

38245. So that enlargement of holdings would not 
improve the condition of the people?— Not very much., 
38246. The only thing is improvement of the land 
that they have got already?— Of the land that they 
have got already. . 

38247. And migration is not desirable ?— They dd 
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not seem inclined for it. They would almost rather 
rise up and go away to another country altogether. 

38248. You would not describe them as congested 
in this country? — Well, according to the amended 
definition that you have received here I think they 
would come well under it. , ... , 

38249. But with an average holding of about thirty 
acres you could hardly describe the district as con- 
gested although it is poor?— You make a difference 
between poverty and congestion. Well, we would have 
to agree on a definition of congestion first before I 
could answer. 

38250. Mr. O’Kelly.- But there are many rases in 
which you might find an economic holding of twenty 
acres and an uneconomic holding of thirty acres. 
Would not valuation be the better test?— Per acre? 

38251. Yes ; valuation of the holding ?— I think the 
definition that was given was not meant to take the 
valuation of the holding. 

This arises out of your answer to Mr. Kavanagh. 
I see there are over 54 per cen't. of the holdings under 
£10 valuation in this county. 

Mr. Ka van, vo ii. — The average holding is thirty 


38264. How long has that experiment been pro- 
ceeding? — Four or five years. 

38265. Do you agree with the evidence of Mr. 
Porter, who said that after three years the fowl went 
back to their former condition — that there was no 
improvement possible after three years? — I quite 
agree with that, and if any improvement was made 
it was not attributable, I think, to the Department at 
all. 

38266. Do you see any beneficial results from their 
work ? — I do not see any beneficial results, anything 
to justify the expenditure. 

38267. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnf.t.l. — You said the 
size of the holdings was about thirty acres? — Yes; it 
may be more or lees. 

38268. Half of the holding would be under tillage? 
— About that. 

38269. Of those fifteen acres would a considerable 
proportion be reclaimed land ? — Practically it would 
bo all reclaimed land. 

38269a. Peril a(ps you know the average! rent of 
these holdings? — I could not toll you tho average 
rent now. 


38253. Mr. O’ Kelly.— What would the arable land 
on the thirty acres be?— From ten to fifteen acres of 
arable land and the rest of it is rough mountain. 

38254. Would that be ton to fifteen English acres?— 
English acres. 

38255. Would you call that, plus the fifteen acres 
of mountain, an economic holding? — I would not 
under present conditions, nor do I think it could ever 
bo made in itself capable of decently supporting a 
family. It would require to be subsidised in some 
way. 

38256. Have the agricultural committee done any- 
thing in the way of encouraging the use of good seed 
or providing good seed ? — I do not think they have 
done anything in the way of providing good seed. 

38257. They have done nothing in your parish? — 
What they have done in the parish has been very 
little. They sent a class of cattle here that did not 
suit the place. They sent shorthorn bulls here and I 
have heard farmers say that they are absolutely un- 
suited to the soil and that they could not sell the 
young stock that came from those. 

38258. Who advised the sending of those unsuitable 
animals? — I suppose the Department of Agricuture. 

38259. Who are supposed to be experts in these 
matters ? — Yee. 

38260. Did the local committee have a voice in it, 
I wonder? — I do not think they had. 

38261. Are those unsuitable animals still here? — 
No. 

38262. They have been taken away? — They have 
been taken away. They were here for a couple of 
years and the man that had them then sold them. 
Therte is one at present in the district, a polled Angus, 
but it is not long enough in the district to form 
any opinion on. 

38263. But outside that did the Department of Agri- 
culture and the local committee give any assistance? 
— They did, with regard to fowls, but I believe that 
.that is a sad failure. 


38270. It would not be more than £7 or £8?— Oh, 
it would not bo that. 

38271. Now, you do not look to migration as a 
remedy for the condition of things you have de- 
scribed? — I do not. 

38272. Then, you have in your mind that by some 
class of ameliorative treatment the people might be 
enabled to live where they are? — Yes; first on their 
own land, and secondly by subsidising them. 

38273. I want to got from you wliat you precisely 
wish to convey by “ subsidising ” ? — I mean first, 
home industries of some kind, such as lias been re- 
commended and are practised in congested districts. 
And then another thing also would be perhaps public, 
work of some kind, such as the woollen industry. 
And I understand that brick fields could be estab- 
lished here with advantage and with profit. 

38274. You thank that there are industries that 
might be developed? — Yes. 

38275. That there is some chance for them ? — Yes. 

38276. And you consider that a good deal could 
be done to improve thte cultivation of the soil? — Yes, 
and especially by drainage and by proper treatment 
with lime. 

38277. And there i's no lime available now?— No 
lime practically available 

38278. You have told us that lime is not within 
reach for the proper liming of the houses ? — Yes, ami 
especially for tho farms. And the lime must go on 
warm, and it cannot be got in the early springtime. 

38279. You used the expression in your evidence — 
I think it was an answer to the Chairman,, Mr. 
Kavanagh — that the houses were remarkable by their 
want of sufficient liming? — Yes, my lord; I said that. 

38280. Is not it a matter of common knowledge 
that from the sanitary point of view there is nothing 
more necessary than a sufficient quantity of lime for 
a building? — That is why I introduced it, my lord. 

38281. And you consider that the absence of lime 
is a distinct evidence of the need of special treat- 
ment? — I consider so, my lord. 


"Mr. Patrick 


Mr. Patrick Lynch examined. 


38282. Mr. Kavanagh.— Y ou are from Derry?— 
Yes. I want to bring under your notice the condition 
of Ballymullins and Banagher. 

38283. What county is that in ?— Londonderry. 

38284. You are a County Councillor for London- 
derry? — Yes. 

38285. And you represent these two districts?— 
These are portions of my county district. With re- 
gard to the townlands in 'the Banagher division, the 
townland of Altamire Lower has an. acreage of 149a. 
Or. 3p., with a population of 82, and valuation, £79. 
Altamire Upper has acreage, 322a. Or 8p., popula- 
tion, 93. and valuation, £144. Carnanbane has an 
acreage of 300a. 3r. Op., population, 75, and valua- 
tion, £104 5s. Carnamrteagh has acreage, 890a. 
Or. 3p., population, 272, and valuation, £263 19s. 
Dreon has acreage, 2,131a. 2r. 20p., population 238, 
and valuation, £215 15s. Gortscreeghan has acre- 
age, 3L6a. Or. lip., population, 110, and valuation, 
£126 15s. Kilcreen has acreage, 378a. Or. 31p. (I 


have not got the population or valuation because 
there is a demesne connected with that which would 
make a reduction on the figures). Kilgort has an 
acreage of 1,020a. lr. 27p., population, 173, and 
valuation, £236 4s. Lear has an acreage of 

2,022a. 2r. 7p., population. 106, and valuation, 
£298 5s. But perhaps you do not want- these figures. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — We have most of them in the 
book before us. 

38286. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You ' have not 
the valuation per head of the population of the 
electoral division? — I have not, my lord. 

38287. Then proceed as you are doing!— 

The next is Tamnagh, with an acreage of 2,592a. 
3r. 22p., population 122, and valuation £191 5s - 
And Tireighter has an acreage of 613a. 2r. 16p : , a 
population of 274, and a valuation £277 15s. 

38288. Would you tell us where, precisely tt°m 
where the Commission is holding this session, does 
that- district lie?— It lies exactly between London- 
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d«rity and the village of Park. The village of Park 
of course is not much known. 

38289. Mr. ,, Kavanagh.— What is the direction 
from this place; how far is it from here? — Fourteen 
miles. A gentleman who was giving evidence here 
to-day to-day referred to the Sawell mountains, and 
we are just on the other side of the Sawell mountains. 

38290. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Sawell 
mountains axe in Tyrone? — They divide Tyrone and 
Derry. 

38291. And you are on the other side ? — We are on 
the other side — the Derry siide. 

38292. And you consider that the conditions axe 
not very different ?— They are very similar in the two 
places. 

38293. Would that district of yours be near any 
station on the line from Strabane to Derry? — No; 
certainly not. The nearest railway communication 
that we have is the oity of Derry, and that is fifteen 
miles from us. Some time ago it was suggested that 
a line of railway should be made from Londonderry 
through our district. It was passed through Parlia- 
ment and called the Derry City and County Railway. 

38294. And what was the other terminus, Derry 
being one? — Draperstown. It joined the connection 
now with Belfast. 

38295. Mr. Kavanagh. — But that fell through? — 
That fell through. What I would likie to draw special 
attention to is the desirability of having a line of 
railway made between Londonderry and the village 
of Park, which would open up a most important 
district, and touch the districts which I believe come 
under the congested district rules. And at the same 
time it would bring us into touch with a portion of 
Tyrone. 

38296. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — The Mount 
Hamilton division would be near it? — No, Glenelly. 
And you have had some witness from that division 
here to-day. This Glenelly division was supplied for- 
merly . from Londonderry through our village, but 
some ten or twelve years ago there was a railway 
connection made between Draperstown and, I 
think, Magherafelt, and an extension of the Belfast 
line made there, and in consequence of that some of 
the traffic was diverted from the Oity of Londonderry ; 
but if wo had a line of railway from Derry to Park 
we would undoubtedly get back the entire traffic of 
that locality, which would be very important. 

38297. Mr. Kavanagh.' — But do you think such a 
railway would pay ? — There is not the slightest doubt 
about it. It is generally admitted, I believe, that 
there there is no road in the Province of Ulster that 
there is so much traffic cm without a railway as there 
is between the Oity of Derry through Claudy to the 
village of Park. 

38298. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would the pro- 
posed railway go through Claudy ? — Yes. 


38299 Would the district for which you speak be May 27, 1007 

served by the proposed line between Donemama and 

Cookstown? — No, it would not; certainly not Mr. Patrick 

38300. Mr. Kavanagh.— You are aware that there L ? n< l h - 
is a Viceregal Commission sitting on the question of 
railways in Ireland ? — Yes, I am aware of it. 

38301. Did you give evidence?— No. I was deputed 
to give evidence by our Council,' but I was unable to 
attend. 

38302. Was the subject of this railway put before 
T ’ V 1 think ifc was - b ? Dr - Todd, of Derry. 

. doo03. Is thtere anything further ?— Nothing further 
in this direction, but with regard to the employ- 
ment of boys. The girls of the district have got em- 
ployment in making underclothing, but the boys 
usually go to Scotland in the spring of the year and 
remain over there dining the whole of the summer and 
part of the winter months, and I would like to see 
some local industry established that would keep them 
at home. Some sort of cottage industry would be 
the most practical. 

Kelly.— For boys?— For boys, 
oaouo. What industry would you be prepared to sug- 
gest . I would not be prepared to suggest anything. 

I do not know. 6 

38306. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A t onetime there 
was a good deal of weaving done in the cottages of 
Ulster? — Yes. 6 

38307. And that was an industry that in those days 
employed men? — Yes, certainly. 

38308. And the Commission has had evidence that 
this weaving is still continued in the Newtownards 
district? — I believe so, my lord. 

38309. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is there anything further? 

— There is nothing further. 

38310. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What union do you come 
xrom /—The Londonderry Union. 

38311. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T lie fact that 
young mem go to Scotland for employment we might 
take as a proof that the district is comparatively 
poor ? — Undoubtedly. e J 

38312. Do they, go from nearly all the families ?— 

From nearly _ all the families, and I think it is a 
very demoralising practice. 

38313. Does your district extend as far into the 
county as Feeny ?— Feeny is my district 
, 3 ®314. Then, it is contiguous to those poor districts 
of the County Tyrone that have been specially men- 
tioned' to us ?— Yes, my lord. I might draw under 
your notice the fact that Griffith’s valuation ig about 
25 per cent higher in Ulster— in our district and 
Ulster generally — than it is in the rest of Ireland. 

38315. Mr. O’Kelly. — B ecause it came a numbter of 
years later than an the south ? — Yes. 

38316. And they were more prosperous in the north' 
when the valuation was made than they were in the 
south when it was commenced ?— Yes. I think that 
is about all. 


Mr. Peter M'Cullagh (of Aughtmama) examined. 


38317. Mr. Kavanagh. — What is your address, Mr. 
M'Cullagh ? — Aughtmama. 

38318. What district <l0 you come from ? — From 
Plumbridge County District, from the electoral divi- 
sions of Glenchiel, Mount Hamilton, and Glenroam. 

38319. We have already had evidence from those 
districts? — Yes, general evidence, from Mr. Clarke. 

, 38320. And what do you want to bring before 
the notice of the Commission ? — Is it necessary for me 
to give the area and population, as Mr. Clarke has 
already done so 1 

38321. He has already done so? — But I want to 
point out that the percentage of the household 1 in- 
habitants in Glenchiel under £10 valuation is 93 
per cent. 

- 38322. Mr. O’Kelly. — What union is that in? — In 
t ^tr a reiP n ^ on ’ S3 per cent, of them axe 

j , *10 valuation ; and in Glenxoan seventy-two, 
a^d in Mount Hamilton, edghty-two. Mr. Clarke 
has described the situation of these divisions, but in 
relation, to some of the divisions h’e did not explain 
now the land is so hilly thait you oannot use a cart 
rei any farm. The land is so steep and hilly that the 
manure has to be carried 1 up in baskets tied on the 
orses _ backs. When going up the hill we have to 
carry it up on the horses’ backs, and when going 


down the hill we have to use a slide car ; and the Mr. Peter 
same way in taking home the crops. M'Cullagh. . 

38323. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do the people 
speak Irish usually ?— Yes. And in half of the Mount 
Hamilton division they cannot keep a horse, and in 
bad springs, like this, when they cannot get the use 
of a horse, they have to carry the manure on th’eir 
backs, and sometimes the ground is quite soft. 

38324. Mr. Kavanagh. — 1% that because they are 
too poor to keep a horse, or on account of the nature 
of the soil ?— They could not keep a horse. They are 
too poor; and it is from the nature of the soil too. 

In Mount Hamilton there axe seventy-nine landholders 
and twenty-five of them have no horse. 

38325. You cannot work a horse on the hill side? — 

You cannot feed them summer and winter. 

38326. But even, I suppose, if you could feed them, 
you could not work a house on the hill 6ide ? — Gener- 
ally they could, but generally in ploughing the land 
you must plough the most of it down hill. People 
cannot plough up. • • 

38327. Or across? — If you ploughed it across you 
would have to plough it driving the soil down the hill, 
and it would all be down in a short time. 

38328. I understand that that takes place, oven at 
present-?— They would rather plough down than plough ' 
it across and throw the soil down. 
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38329. But I understand that even that way the soil 
eventually gets down to the bottom ? — To the one side. 

38330. Mr. O’Kelly.— But the system of plough- 
ing it down assists the drainage, and ploughing it 
across would impede it? — It would. 

38331. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But some wit- 
ness gave us evidence a few days ago that they were 
in the habit of ploughing it across in their district ? — 
They might, but it is ruot easily done. 

38332. Evidently, but in working you could plough 
both ways?— If it was on a steep mountain you could 
not plough it. 

In any case you could only plough one way on a 
steep hill. 

38334. Mr. Kavanagh. — How many acres does a 
£10 valuation represent as a rule in your district, 
taking an average case? — About 100 acres. It is 
partly mountain. 

38335. A holding of £10 valuation. How many 
acres do you say does that represent on the average ? — 
Taking mountain, arable, and all it might represent 
120. It might represent 15 acres of arable or partly 
arable. 

38336. What is the average of the number of acres 
in a holding in your part. How much have you 
yourself? — I have 130. 

38337. Mr. O’ Kelly. — How much of that is arable ? 
— Ten acres. 

38338. What is your valuation? — £8 10s. 

38339. Are you aware that there is mountain land 
in many parts of the country that is valued for 2d., 
3d., and 4d. an acre? — Yes. 

38340. In the barony of Ends the average is 4d. 
an acre for land of the same class. _ And would you 
suggest that it is on the arable portion that you are 
valued? — Yes. Most of it is not arable, and it is re- 
claimed within the last sixty years; and most of our 
mountain grazing is common grazing, and it is not 
so good as if a man had it by himself. We have to 
send away the sheep in the winter time, and pay 2s. 
a head for them for the wintering. 

38341. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Could not you 
keep them on the mountain that you have in com- 
mon? — They would not live on it. 

38342. How far have you to send them ? — Ten miles 
away sometimes. 

38343. Mr. O’Kelly. — They would have no shelter 
and have to come down in the winter time? — Yes. 

38344. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is only the summer graz- 
ing that you have on the mountains ? — Yes, that is all. 
We keep some, but we cannot keep any young ones; 
no lambs. 

38345. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would that be 
the Sawell Mountains? — Yes, my lord. 

38346. And do you know anything of the country 
on the other side, of which Mr. Lynch spoke? — I do, 
well. It comes to the top of the Sawell Mountains. 

38347. Is that also a poor district ? — Yes ; congested, 
I believe. 

38348. Situated in the County Londonderry ? — Yes ; 
we are quite close to each other. 

38349. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have you any other point ? 
— Only with regard to roads. We have very bad 
roads up there. There are four townlands that 
have no road at all and the people have no right of 
way to the road, and they live half a mile away and 
have no foot-bridge, and when they have anything to 
bring to the market they must carry it on their back 
over some neighbour’s land, if he permits them, 
and if they are taking anything from the market it 
is the same ; they must carry it on their back, and 
sometimes they must make three or four divides of it 
and carry it across the rough mountain stream where 
there is no foot-bridge. 

38350. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How many 
families are there in that district situated as you 
describe ? — Fourteen. 

38351. With no road? — No road, nor no right of 
way ; and they have to cross a rough mountain stream 
to get to the road, and no foot-bridge even. 

38352. Mr. Kavanagh. — And you say you have 100 
acres yourself? — Yes. 

38353. How much of that have you got in tillage ? — 
About ten acres, and they are not very good land. 
One must dig it. 

38354. What have you down mostly? — Oats and 
potatoes. 

38355. And any flax in this country ? — No, it would 
not grow there. 

1 38356. And I suppose the rest is Bheep grazing? — 


38357. Wool is lately higher ? — Well, it is very late. 
Within the last year it has been middling, but for 
fifteen years before they did not pay. You would sell 
a sheep and lamb for 12s. 

38358. They are doing very well down with us in 
the South. 

38359. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You mean that 
for the last year or two they have been paying? — 
Yes. 

38360. The prices went up ? — The prices went up. 

38361. What do you do with the wool? — We sell it 
to a middleman. There were some industries spoken 
of here. We have plenty of wool, and mostly all the 
women and girls can spin, and I think it would be a 
good thing if we got a little assistance from the Con- 
gested Districts Board to supply them with the neces- 
sary machinery. 

38362. Has there been anything done in the way of 
bringing new cottage industries into the district?— 
No, my lord. 

38363. Are there weavers still remaining there who 
could weave well? — There are, and good spinners and 
carders, too. 

38364. Do you think anyone who could instruct in 
working the modern loom would be useful in the 
locality? — Yes, they would. 

38365. From what you say of the district I suppose 
we may take it that not many about you have as com- 
fortable a holding as you yourself have? — Well, some 
have better, some have worse. 

38366. There is a road into your locality? — Well, 
we have one road, and no matter where we go we must 
go to that road, and it is not a very good one. It is 
very hilly. 

38367. How do you work your land ? Is it by horse 
power ? — Well, I have no horse. I do not think it is 
economic to keep a horso. 

38368. Is your land clay soil or bog soil ? — It is bog. 
There is no alluvial soil in it, and any amount of rocks. 

38369. And what sort of potatoes have you on your 
farm? — Well, we never have good potatoes, because 
they are too late in planting, and then we have the 
blight very early, and they are very soft. 

38370. Spraying has not been done in the district? 
— Weil, they spray, but somehow the game is not 
worth the candle, I think. 

38371. Mr. O’Kblly. — Spraying? — Yes. I do not 
think it did any good. 

38372. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps in a 
year like last year it would be difficult to find a suffi- 
cient number of dry days? — We are afraid of that. 
We are afraid the rain will come and wash the whole 
soil off them. 

38373. If the weather were tolerable for spraying 
and you sprayed twice or three times would you ad- 
mit that a good effect might be produced? — Well, I 
think so. But the class of potatoes we have are Irish 
Whites, and I think they die just when the time 
comes. 

38374. Has the Champion not fought its way to your 
locality? — Oh, yes, but it died out and has become 
extinct. 

38375. The Irish Whites reign supreme? — Yes. 

38376. Mr. Kavanagh. — And you are no believer in 
spraying ? — From my experience I do not believe in it. 

38377. Are you going to spray this year? — I don’t 
know. If I thought it would succeed only the same 
as last year I would not. 

38378. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you 
drained your land ? — Yes. 

38379. And is there lime in your locality ? — There 
is no lime nearer than within ten or twelve miles of it. 

38380. That is a great drawback in reclamation, is 
it not? — Yes. 

38381. Mr. O’Kelly. — About the diet of the people 
— that is interesting? — Well, they live on the crops 
as long as these hold out, but all the crops they can 
raise would not do for three months. 

38382. What is the principal diet of the people?— 
They buy flour and Indian meal and potatoes. 

38383. And tea? — Tea. And some, I suppose, use 
a little bacon when they are able to buy it. 

38384. Is the diet poorer in your part of the country 
than other parts of Tyrone, or would it be generally 
the same all over amongst the small farmers? — Some 
of them could not afford to get a middling good diet. 

38385. Now about the cost of living compared with 
thirty or forty years ago. I see you have that 
laid down in your memorandum. What have you to 
say on that subject? — The cost of living? 
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38386. Yes?— I say that the population thirty or 
forty years ago worked more with the spade. They 
did more spade labour, and they had more crops. 
They could make as much oatmeal as would last them 
for a year. 

38387. Mr. Kavanagh. — They have to buy more 
now ? — They have to buy more now. 

A Member of the Audience . — There are two Mr. 
P. M'Cullaghs who are giving evidence. I think 
that refers to the other man. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — We must not allow 
the Commission to disturb your identity, Mr. 
M'Cullagh. Continue your evidence. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Just go on in your own words. 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — I won’t press you on that subject. 

38390. Mr. Kavanagh. — You were describing the 
various electoral divisions, and I think you have been 
through the most of them. Is there anything further 
that you would like to mention to us now? — That is 
all, unless some industries. 

38391. And the opening of lime quarries. I under- 
stand you to recommend that? — Yes. 

38392. You require lime? — Yes, and there are no 
means of getting it. 


38393. Mr. O’Kelly.— Just one word. What is 
your district electoral division? — Mount Hamilton. 

38394. What is your union ? — Strabane Union. We 
live about 1,100 feet above sea level. 

38396. You said no flax was grown in Strabane?— 
No, not in Mount Hamilton. There might be some in 
the country. 

38396. Some in the union, I suppose ? — Yes. 

38397. What is your opinion of the usefulness of the 
agricultural and technical scheme in this county, for 
which you pay a rate?— Well, we have the pleasure 
of paying the rates. 

38398. Do you regard it as a pleasure. But that is 
the only satisfaction you can get out of it? — That is 
all. There never was a man belonging to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
who stood within three miles of where I live. 

38399. Did you ever hear any of their lectures? — 
No, never ; they never were next or near us. 

38400. Mr. Kavanagh. — Perhaps they think they 
can’t teach you anything ?— They don’t try. But they 
can teach us to pay. 


Mr. Peter M'Cullagh 
38401. Mr. Kavanagh. — Where do you live? — Ar- 
taghgorta. I represent the parish of Lower Badoney. 
The soil is difficult to labour, and the holdings in 
general are narrow strips of land running up to the 
top of tlie mountain, a good deal of which is tillage. 
The soil in general is rocky, wet, and shallow, and 
would require to be better drained and fenced. Corn 
does not ripen in a great part of the district. The 
farmers have to buy corn often at auctions at 10 per 
cent, oyer market price, as they have no money in 
that season of the year. A farm on the average is 
about thirty acres, and I think that about one-third 
of that is tillage or was tillage, and one-third of it 
'has gone back to its original state, and it is worse 
now than it was before. 

38402. You consider it is actually worse than before 
it was reclaimed ? — I do, and it is difficult to bring it 
back again. The elevation is from 400 to 900 feet, 
and the holdings along the rivers, as Father Agnew 
said — and I corroborate his evidence in that — are 
liable to be flooded. 

38403. In your opinion is there any remedy for the 
flooding — he seemed to think not? — I think not; be- 
cause I was over a good many of the places, and they 
have made embankments, but they have all been torn 
away. I see no good in spending money in making 
banks to confine the river. Maybe in the next flood 
they would be washed away altogether. I think the 
great necessity is for lime, and I think the district I 
represent is the worst off for lime, and there is no 
other part that is worse off. It is about eighteen miles 
from Cookstown, and that is all the place you have to 
purchase lime, and many of the people do not keep 
a horse, but if there was a light railway one or two 
could join in a wagon. Most of the houses are built 
of clay mortar and stone. They have no lime what- 
soever. 

38404. Lime was at one time greatly used in this 
country ? — Yes ; but since the famine when young folk 
come up to about twenty years of age they emigrate. 
And the majority of the farmers only keep one horse, 
and they have to join with others in ploughing, and 
they cannot begin their ploughing till the middle of 
March and at the stormy season. Then it leaves 
the crops very late in putting in. This year there was 
a great deal of potatoes being put in on the 20th of 
May, some of the com being sown up to the 1st of May. 
v f°j S i^ er that if there was a house industry estab- 
lished it would be a great aid to the district. The 
girls could stop at home and help them to dress, and 
it would be a great inducement to them to stop at 
nome, and it would be almost as useful to the boys. 
f° m y knowledge I know that a great deal of the 
larmers would have to give up their farms only for 
getting money from America to support the old 
people and some of them at home and pay the rent. 

38405. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did many go 
tnis year to America ? — Yes, my lord. 

38406. Boys and girls? — Boys and girls. There is 
o industry at all in the place. There was merely 
sewing in the village of Gortin here, and that might 


(of Artaghgorta) examined. 

give a week’s work, and I think if they had some- 
thing like knitting and lacemaking it would be good. 

38407. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think that would 
keep them at home ? — I think they would stop at 
home, but in the winter season the girls do not like 
to be stopping and doing nothing, and having nothing 
for clothing or anything, and I think it would assist 
the families. The boys go to England, some of them, 
and the most of them to America. 

38408. And your second point is that the farms are 
generally uneconomic ?— Yes ; I have no doubt at all 
about that, because in the townland I live in myself 
we scarcely can get a stone of oats sold if we take it 
to the market. The oats do not ripen. The place 
has a northern aspect. And the farms are similar. 

38409. Then there is a difficulty about the transit of 
produce ? — Yes. 

38410. And the diet of the people? — Well, they 
generally have bread and tea in the morning without 
any butter, unless they have some person asked. They 
may get some stirabout and milk between that and 
night time. They may get an egg or so for dinner 
along with bread, and some American bacon on some 
occasions, and tea at four o’clock and bread again. 

38411. Mr. O’Kelly.— A nd then about 6 or 81- 
Stirabout and milk. 

38412. That is four meals a day? — Yes. 

38413. Mr. Kavanagh. — Has it improved in the last 
few years or gone back ? — Gone back. 

38414. Then as regards the cost of living as compared 
with thirty or forty years ago. What can you say on 
that point ? — The cost of living is more expensive now 
because they did not use tea thirty or forty years ago 
to a great extent. And then it takes away the money ; 
and there was more produce, and they did use what 
they raised upon the farm themselves to a great ex- 
tent, but you would not get a boy now to stop with 
you unless you would give him better feeding than 
you would take yourself. 

38415. Have the wages of the labourer increased in 
the locality? — They have, to my own knowledge, one- 
half. 

38416. What are the average wages of the labourer, 
can you tell me? — £10 10«. for a boy for the six 
months. 

38417. He is bound ? — He is bound. 

38418. And would that include three meals a day ? — 
It would include what I described. 

38419. Four? — Yes. 

38420. And what was it a few years ago — you say it 
has increased? — About twenty years ago it was about 
£4 and £5. But I want to say that no person with 
the class of land that I am describing can hire a man 
at all and pay for their labour. It would not pay at 
all unless the family did it themselves. 

38421. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Before you go 
on from that, you stated in answer to the Chairman 
that the cost of living had gone up very considerably ? 
— I did. 

38422. Do you think has the food of the people im- 
proved as the cost went up ? — Well, I could not say 
that, my lord, but that was the custom of the place 
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May 27, 1907. and it is more expensive now. It takes away the 
money. 

Mr. Peter 38423. Do you not think that forty years ago the 

M'Cullagh. food 0 | the people was as substantial as it is now ? 

I do. 

38424. It was as good for a healthy farmer? — I 
think it was, 

38425. And perhaps it was better? — Otherwise it 
was good. 

38426. Tea is customarily taken and it is expen- 
sive?— Yes. 

38427. And is not it open to doubt whether it is 
adding to the stamina of the people? — Yes. And 
the cost of production per statute acre would be about 
£3 8s. for oats and the average of value would not 
go to £3 by auction or sale. 

38428. Mr. Kavanagh. — The cost of production is 
very much more? — Yes ; you cannot employ labour ac 
all to put in a crop. Any persons that have not 
labour of their own have to let the farms go derelict 
or to grazing purposes. They could not make any- 
thing of it at all with hired labour. 

38429. What does the labourer do in the 
other part of the year when he is not employed? — 
He gets plenty of employment, because the boys are 
gone away, and where there are large farms where 
they must get in a helper, he can get plenty of em- 
ployment at that, and that is what has raised the 
wages generally and ploughing is not encouraged. 

38430. He can get employment all the year round? 
— Yes. 

38431. As a rule the farmer only engages him for 
six months ? — Oh, yes ; six months is the term when 
you have him for four or five years. 

38432. Mr. O’Kelly. — You say it costs more to pro- 
duce an acre of oats than the oats will yield when pro- 
duced ? — Yes ; I have no doubt at all about it if you 
pay out for all the work done. 

38433. Mr. Kavanagh. — For hired labour ? — Yes ; 
hired labour. 

38434. Then drainage and fencing are required? — 
Yes ; field drains, stone drains — that is the class of 
drains; and as a general thing mountain districts 
are very badly fenced. People have not the means 
to buy even quick fences to quick them and they have 
only stone fences and they come down in a short time. 

38435. Mr. O’Kelly. — Have you many quick fences 
m this part of the country ?— Of course you get a few. 
A few miles out from Gortin along the river there is 
very little fencing but quick fences, but about Gortin 
for miles they turn greatly to wire fences. But it 
is not substantial. 

38436. There is no shelter in them ?— No. Planting 
would be very useful for shelter. 

38437. Mr. Kavanagh. — The necessity for spraying 
m the proper time and in the proper way — give us 


your opinion on that?— By experience I know that 
. it would be very useful and beneficial if it were done 
properly and in time, but if it is not done in 
time it is of no use, and numbers of the farmers are not 
well supplied with sprayers and have not the means 
to buy one, and I think they ought to be assisted 
to get sprayers and to be taught the proper way to 
spray. 

38438. Have you any horse sprayers in this country ? 
— No, no. 

38439. All knapsack? — All knapsack. 

38440. I hear a great many complaints about the 
failure of the spraying last year. Was that the 
failure of the spraying or the failure of the sprayer? 
— Well, there is a class of potatoes called Irish Whites 
and they do not hold the spray. They are fine in 
the foliage and if they get the rain it is washed afi. 
Champions for a few years did well, but after that 
they were a total failure, and there were other seeds 
that did not make so much headway through the 
mountains as the Irish Whites, but there is a potato 
that would give very fair results unless a year like last 
year and they are Up-to-dates and Suttons. They 
hold the spray, and these Irish Whites fall down and 
do not hold the spray at all. 

38441. There was a good deal of blight last year, I 
understand ? — The Champions did not come to matur- 
ity at all. They were soft and small, and potatoes 
put in in the middlo of May were killed by blight 
by the 1st of August. 

38442. But if it is done in the proper time and in 
the proper way you are in favour of spraying?— I 
am, certainly. I had experience of it. 

38443. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Last year was a 
wet year ? — A wet year, and when they could not do it 
in the dry weather it was a total failure. 

38444. Mr. Kavanagh. — Then as to home indus- 
tries, would you recommend the establishment of home 
industries for girls — lace-making, crochet and knit- 
ting? — Knitting, and I. would recommend the woollen 
industry too. There is a great deal of wool in the 
adjoining parish and in our parish too in the moun- 
tains. They sell their wool to middlemen here in 
the town, and if they made their own cloth instead 
of pending it to . factories, to Scotland and so forth, 
I think that money might be kept in our own place 
if there were an industry established and assisted. 

38445. Was there any crochet work or lace work in 
this county at any time? — No; I do not think there 

38446. Or machine-knitting? — No; but there were 
home factories and the making of woollen cloths— 
what wore called tuck mills. The wool and the cloth 
was prepared at home bv hand and sent to the mills, 
and it was then dressed up, but that industry died 


Mr. P. 0. 
Dellinger. 


Mr. P . G. Dallingbr examined. 


38447. Sir Francis Mowatt (in the Chair).— You 
are the Secretary of the County Council of Tyrone, 
and you represent the Committee of Agriculture? — 
I do, sir. 

38448. You are not a farmer? — No, I am not. As 
Secretary of the County Committee I am requested in 
the letter of the Committee to state what work had 
been done in the poorer districts. 

. 38449. What work had been done by the County 
Committee ? — Yes, 

38450. When you speak of the work of the County 
Committee, how much does that, cover ? — It covers the 
whole of the County Tyrone. It applies to the whole 
County of Tyrone, and I think I shall be able to 
explain how it applies in my evidence. 

38451. If you please ? — I do not know whether it 
would be m order to do so, but if so I should like to 
tefer to a statement of the first witness this morn- 
ing. Would it be in order? 

, 38452. Within certain limits we shall be glad to 
hear you ? — A statement was made by the first witness. 
He referred to Sion Mills and to the mills there, and 
to the good that they had done, employing 1,200 
hands, and he was asked then whether he thought 
that the county schemes had done , any good, '.and he 
saad no. Did he believe in' demonstration plate— yes. 
Were there any, in his district-^no. ft-nd fi 0 w I wish 


to say our most expensive demonstration plot in 
Tyrone was put down last year at Sion Mills by the 
Department. 

38453. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Probably what 
lie put to the Commission was that in the poorest 
districts of the county these demonstration plots had 
not been put down ?— The only point I desire to make 
is that in. the district which he represented one of 
the most important and expensive experiments was 
put down. 

38454. You will come to that in your evidence?— 
Well, I do not refer to that directly, but I refer to 
experiments generally. 

38455. With reference to the demonstration plot, I 
may ask you whether it was on poor land or on rich 
land? — Tho object of that plot was to determine cer- 
tain facts which you may say were sub judice with 
regard to the cultivation of flax, and there were there- 
fore a series of plots put down. One object was to 
prove whether the application of kainit or another 
form of potash was more satisfactory, and I under- 
stand that 'that centre was selected because Sion Mills 
is the natural point of connection between the farmer 
who grows the' flax on his 1 farm and the manufacturer 
whq handles it, ■ and that that. 1 would; be . a suitable 
centre for: experiments, \ . . 
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3S456. That is quite interesting. It was an ex- 
perimental plot to make special tests with reference 
to flax cultivation? — It was, my lord. 

38457. Probably what the witness referred to was 
plots for teaching the small farmer the cultivation 
of the class of crops he generally grows upon his 
holding? — "Well, of course, a good many of the small 
farmers do grow small quantities of flax, from half 
an acre up. 

38458. If they grew more it would be so much the 
better ? — It would. My evidence concerns the working 
of the County Schemes in Tyrone with special re- 
ference to the poorer districts. Before I actually deal 
with this subject perhaps you will permit me to point 
out some of the difficulties which have presented 
themselves in dealing with the less progressive dis- 
tricts in the county. When the County Council de- 
cided to raise a rate for the purposes of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction the administration of that 
rate was handed oyer to the County Committee of 
Agriculture, and this Committee is guided in regard • 
to the administration of the fund by the Department. 
The unit of rating is a Rural District, which may 
contain both large tracts of extremely good land and . 
also large tracts of very poor land. It may happen, 
in actual experience it does happen, that a tract of 
nearly 10,000 acres in the Rural District will not 
produce in rate plus the Department’s grant as against 
that amount of rate, sufficient money to grant even a 
premium to a bull. I have in my mind at present a 
tract of country which is by no means the worst in 
the county, which contains nearly 10,000 acres and 
produces a little over £5 as a contribution to the 
operations of the schemes on the present basis of a 
rate of one penny in the pound, while a townland of 
1,223 acres produces only Is. lid. in rate, or in other 
words 1,223 acres contribute 4s. 4 d. to the joint fund. 

38459. Sir Francis Mowatt.— - 1 do not quite follow 
that ? — Ton see, the Department give five-ninths ; and 
Is. lid., plus the five>-ninths, would be 4s. 4d. 

38460. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What rate did 
you levy ? — A penny in the pound. The unit of rating 
being the rural district, the advantage to be derived 
from the expenditure of the joint fund, i . e ., the total 
amount raised in rate, plus the Department's contri- 
bution as against that amount, must be enjoyed by all 
who reside in the contributing area, the committee 
■cannot at present work schemes save in a very small 
way, and in exceptional circumstances, that apply 
only to small or limited areas, and, therefore, the 
schemes at work are county schemes : they apply to 
the whole county, not to special areas ; and they have 
been adopted with a view to improve the county as a 
whole, leaving out of consideration generally any ex- 
treme cases. 

38461. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say the 
scheme applies to "the county as a whole you mean that 
you do not apply particular expenditure concentrated 
on the small districts ? — No, sir. 

38462. It is something that applies to the whole 
surface of the county? — Yes, sir. There has been a 
consistent desire on the part of the committee to meet 
the special requirements of the less favoured areas, 
and I shall endeavour to place before you evidence to 
show the actual results attained ; but the committee, 
while receiving sympathetic assistance from the De- 
partment in many special cases, has not been able to 
provide for the operation of schemes specially adapted 
to the peculiar needs of limited districts owing to 
lack of funds. ' Speaking generally, to make a scheme 
successful in such a district requires considerable 
organisation, not perhaps organisation of a di ff erent 
kind to that which is usually required, but if I may 
be allowed to use the phrase " intensive,” organisation 
is required which is more costly and involves a larger 
staff of instructors. The poorer districts in a county 
are to the Committee much what the backward boys 
in a form are to the’ teacher— they require special 
attention, the monopoly of a considerable amount of 
time — and also — but here the metaphor breaks down — 
they labour under the disadvantage of paying consider- 
ably lower fees. The really important part of the 
matter is that the contributing power of these poor 
areas should in some way be supplemented, so that the 
committee might be enabled to give them special aid 
through the machinery .which they have at w’Ork at 
present. . . r 

38463. You do not mean supplemented by the ‘general 
•county rate, but from .separate external sources?— 
so, sir. .. } yV v v,-r. ■ 


38464. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps it is 
only in a certain sense that these backward districts 
are behind. Do you not think that you would have 
for any organisation purpose as good talent in the 
poorer districts as in the best districts ?— I think they 
would yield to special organisation. I think they 
would reply to organisation immediately. 

38465. But they require a bigger subvention to 
enable them to take advantage of progressive measures ? 
— Yes. Perhaps I may be allowed to add a 

word of explanation as to the necessity for 
that additional organisation. I used the word “ in- 
tensive ” there, I hope correctly, in the sense that it 
is not only necessary to put a scheme in operation, but 
that it is necessary to organise interest in the scheme 
which is being put in operation, and that applies 
peculiarly to the poorer districts. 

38466. Sir Francis Mowatt. -.-Should you not think 
first of the public ? — Yes. As it is, the poorer districts 
in Tyrone have, to a large extent, obtained under the 
county schemes more than that share of benefit which 
their rate-contributing power would entitle them to. 
This explanation of some of the difficulties in the way 
of dealing with areas similar to those known in the 
West as “ congested ” is offered not as an apology for 
neglect of their interests on the part of the committee, 
for in view of the resources available they have received’ 
more than their share of advantage, but rather in 
order that the difficulties of dealing with poor districts 
may be fully appreciated, and that the amount of 
work done may be regarded in relation to the necessary 
limitations under which it is accomplished. The 
schemes in operation in Tyrone are set forth in full, 
together with the expenditure under each scheme, in 
kihe report of the committee for 1905-6, page 57. I 
propose, with the aid of a map, in which the poorer 
districts of the county are roughly indicated, to show 
how far these districts have benefited under the 
county schemes. 

38467. How do you indicate them? — By red ink. 
Roughly, this represents the country, with which you 
are, more or less, dealing to-day. 

38468. And where you put red crosses, that, of 
course, is the poorer districts? — No. The red crosses 
indicate lecture centres in the poorer districts. 

38469. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Were you present 
to-day when another witness said that under the 
county schemes comparatively little had been done for 
the poorer districts? — I was, my lord. My remarks 
will apply chiefly to the work done during the past 
two years, but I can give particulars of the work done 
prior to that date if required. I propose, first, to refer 
to the scheme of itinerant instruction in agriculture. 
Under this scheme centres are selected at which the 
instructor delivers a course of four lectures. The 
centre selected is generally a National school. I have 
indicated the centres at which courses of lectures were 
delivered in the poorer districts by an “X” on the 
map. These lectures were well attended. At many 
centres the audience numbered over 100. Farms in 
the neighbourhood of the centres were visited by the 
lecturer, and advice was given to farmers on their own 
land. During the course the instructor also selected 
plots on- different farms for experimental and demon- 
stration purposes. The committee supplied manures 
and seeds for these plots, and also provided several 
farmers in the locality of each lecture . centre with 
potato-sprouting boxes in order to demonstrate the 
value and economy of sprouting seed. Later on the 
instructor paid periodic visits to the plots in order to 
give assistance and advice as to the methods of cultiva- 
tion to be pursued. In this way a considerable 
amount of interest was aroused among farmers in the 
neighbourhood in which the experiments were carried 
out. In these districts several lectures on Veterinary 
Hygiene were delivered by a lecturer provided by the 
Department. The centres are marked on the map by 
the letter V. The interest aroused by these lectures 
was unusually great, and audiences' of nearly 200 at- 
tended. The prevention of disease in farm animals 
and their maintenance in health is a subject which 
appeals to all ’agriculturists, but in districts like these, 
where it is very difficult to obtain skilled advice with- 
out sending -long distances, this subject was par- 
ticularly useful and welcome. 

■ 38470. What was the result of this demonstration 
plot? — The results ire set forth in _ the report; not 
fully in’ all instances. We do, not give the details of 
every demonstration plot, but there are instances given 1 ' 


May 27, 1907. 
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M<hi 27 1907 here of several. There is one on the borders of this 
™ _L ' district. It is described on page 9 of our report. 

Mr. P. G. 38471. What electoral division ?— I am sorry to say 

Dallinger. I am not well up in the electoral divisions ; but it 
borders on this district, not very far from Greencastle. 

38472. Just tell us what the results have been?— 
Well, (he variety of potatoes sown was Up-to-Date. 
The soil was heavy clay. The sprouted seed produced 
10 tons 16 cwt., of which 6 cwt. were small and none 
were diseased. The unsprouted produced 8 tons 13 
cwt., of which the small were 6 cwt. and the diseased 
none. The difference in yield between the two, that 
is between the sprouted and unsprouted seed, is repre- 
sented by 2 tons 3 cwt. 

38473. May I ask on what class of farm was the 
plot?— It is a poorish farm. It is not a very poor 
farm, but it is actually the farm of one of the 
students who attended our agricultural class. 

38474. That was an interesting experiment on heavy, 
clay soil, but on Saturday evening it struck me that 
the soil was in the main boggy soil and not heavy 
day ? — That is quite true, my lord, of the district 
generally ; hut in Tyrone the varieties of soil which 
occur in a limited area is very curious. 

38475. Sir Francis Mo watt.— The figures refer to 
the acre? — Per acre. 

38476. What size is the plot?— We sometimes carry 
out the experiments on a quarter acre plot and we 
sometimes select the eighth of an acre. 

38477. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W as there any 
idea of selecting a plot that should represent the 
average soil in the district? — Well, I think if I may 
be allowed, my lord, I would answer the question in 
another way by saying that you will find no one place 
sure to represent the average soil of the district, but 
that the plots selected, as you see by the test there, 
represent most of the classes of soil. 

38478. That was the intention, but in Greencastle 
apparently it was a heavy clay ? — This place that I 
refer to is not actually in Greencastle. 

38479. Would not it be an interesting thing 
to have in that area something bigger than 
a plot, a small farm of the average variety 
of soil in the district cultivated m a model 
way ? — It would bo most interesting. The scheme 
of instruction in Horticulture and Bee-keeping 
aims particularly at benefiting the occupiers of 
small holdings, and as the land in Tyrone is at a 
considerable elevation, has a large average rainfall 
and a low average temperature, while in many parts 
the soil is not particularly well suited to the needs 
of a cottage garden there was, and still is much 
need for encouragement in connection with the growth 
of vegetables and fruit, bush fruit especially, as, 
generally speaking, this can be grown most success- 
fully in the county. The vegetables in common use are 
confined to potatoes and cabbages, and practically no 
ether vegetable is used for food in the poorer dis- 
tricts. It has been the aim of the committee by 
means of this scheme to encourage the culture of fruit 
and vegetables for market purposes, where the soil, 
situation and condition of the occupier made it 
seem feasible, and for home consumption in the case 
of cottagers and labourers and small farmers. 

38480. Sir Francis Mowatt. — How long has the 
scheme been working for the encouragement of fruit 
and vegetables? — Just three years. 

38481. Has it been found in fact that there is a 
market for them? — There is a very large market for 
tipples. 

38482. But you were speaking of bush fruit? — An 
acre of black currants is about the most profitable 
thing a man can grow. 

38483. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave you tried 
them on boggy soil? — Oh, yes, my lord. 

38484. Where has the experiment been made on 
boggy soil ?— 1 There have been experiments carried on 
on boggy soil in Clogher district. There is one place 
near Beragh where you would think nothing could 
grow, where practically the roots of the black currant 
trees are almost in water you would think , but, 
nevertheless, most excellent crops of black currants 
are obtained there and the occupier has been able 
to sell them profitably every year so far as we have 
had him under observation. 

38485. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are they sold for 
preserves ?— Sold for preserves to a large extent, 
and I believe there is a demand now — I speak 
under correction — medicinally for black currants. 


The itinerant instructor has, for three years, de- 
livered courses of lectures in horticulture and bee- 
keeping, and as you will see by the number of points, 
marked on the map with an H in black ink, a great 
many centres have been selected in the poorer dis- 
tricts for these lectures. In addition to the lectures, 
practical demonstrations in planting, pruning, spray- 
ing, and the general preparation of the garden for 
cropping have been carried out at various places in 
these districts. The committee has established six 
horticultural demonstration plots, mostly in the 
vicinity of National Schools, for the purpose of en- 
couraging improvement in the upkeep of gardens, 
and these are treated in the same way as the agri- 
cultural demonstration plots, that is, a certain supply 
of seed, manure, and some fruit trees are given to- 
the owner on condition that he shall supply the neces- 
sary labour. As a result of the work done in connec- 
tion with this scheme a large number of fruit trees, 
have been planted in the county, and the culture of 
vegetables has increased, while even the conservative 
attitude which most of the people retain towards the 
use of new articles of food is beginning to break 
down, and in many cases the “ new ” vegetables are- 
appreciated as valuable additions to the fare of the- 
family. 

38486. It is not so easy to get ground on which tree 
fruit can be grown, I suppose ? — No ; it is not. 

38487. What sort of soil have you tried for apple- 
and pear trees — the hillsides? — We have tried them 
on hilly places, but we find certain areas in the county 
are very well adapted, generally speaking, about 
Stewartstown and in the Clogher Valley. That is for 
apples. This country generally won’t grow pears, but 
apples can be most successfully grown. 

38488. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — On what class 
of farm ? — It is not on a farm, my lord. It has been 
the custom of the committee — they thought it a wise 
thing — to locate these plots near National Schools. 
We have six plots, and they are nearly all in the- 
proximity of National Schools. There is one within 
reach here which was taken out of lea to make a 
garden, and last year, or rather the autumn of the- 
previous year, it was simply a field and was then 
roughly fenced, but it has been put under cultivation, 
and if your lordship will bo passing by that way 
towards Omagh you will see the plot. 

38489. Would this be a favourable time of year to- 
see it — I suppose not? — Well, not to see any tangible 
result in fruit. 

38490. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is not this the time 
to see the apple blossoms? — You will see the apple 
blossoms, but you will remember that the trees are 
all young. They have only been down a couple of 
years. 

38491. Have you had late frosts to interfere with the 
apple crop ? — Yes ; on the 25th of May, 1905, I think 
it was, there was a most frightful frost here, which- 
simply destroyed even the blackberries on the hedges. 
In this connection I may perhaps mention that Sir 
Horace Plunkett selected the neighbourhood of Dro- 
rnore for the purpose of carrying out an experiment 
for the improvement of the standard of living among 
the Irish peasantry. The scheme was independent of 
the county scheme, and an important part of it con- 
sisted in assisting about forty small occupiers to 
establish gardens and to stock them with fruit trees 
and vegetables. For this purpose a special expert 
was employed to give instruction and supervise the- 
laying out of the gardens. When his work was com- 
pleted the committee were requested to allow the- 
county instructor to aid in the work necessary in- 
connection with the upkeep of the gardens. Although 
this has made considerable demands upon his time- 
the result has been satisfactory in a high degree, the 
gardens were properly laid out at the beginning and' 
have been regularly cultivated since, and although 
all of them are not well kept a considerable number 
are most satisfactory. 

38491a. How long has that been, in operation ? — Two- 
years. I instance this case in order to illustrate the 
value of intensive organisation in dealing with poor 
districts, and the credit of that organisation was due 
to the painstaking and persevering work of the Roman 
Catholic clergyman in the neighbourhood. The 
scheme, in so far as it concerns the horticultural work, 
differs in no sense from that which the Committee is 
attempting to carry out all over the county, but the 
concentration of effort and money on one comparatively 
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.small area has produced a marked and permanent im- 
provement. Perhaps thene is no scheme of the De- 
partment which does more to assist the very poor 
than, the scheme for encouraging improvement in the 
poultry-keeping industry. 

38492. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — B efore you pass 
to that, I wish to ask you in reference to the work 
of Father Maguire; has it occurred to you that it 
might be possible to develop that work so that there 
might be a small orchard used for the purpose of teach- 
ing fruit tree cultivation ?— That was our object, my 
lord, but in a great many farms in Tyrone you will 
find that there are remnants of old orchards. The 
members of this Commission are well .aware that many 
■of the necessities of life, and almost all its luxuries, 
are providel in the case of the very pool- through the 
sale of poultry products. The Tyrone Committee was 
one of the first Committees in Ireland to attempt to 
improve this industry on the lines laid down by the 
Department. The scheme was initiated by the pro- 
vision of pioneer lectures, and one of the very early 
centres selected was in the heart of this district, lying 
between Doons and Dunamana. The lectures created, 
.a good deal of criticism at first; they also aroused 
interest, and they prepared the way for a further step. 
The visits of the instructress also did considerable 
good, and elicited a great deal of information as to 
the state of the poultry generally kept in the county. 

38493. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A bout what period 
or interval is there between the visits of an instruc- 
tress to the same farm ? — Under the ordinary scheme 
•of itinerant instruction in poultry-keeping the in- 
structress will pay one visit in eighteen months under 
«ie lecture system, and one visit in the visiting season, 
In other words, her lecture period is from October to 
March. Then the visiting period comes from April 
to September, allowing, of course, a few weeks interval 
for the instructress’s holiday. Then, she will probably 
visit each distndt once. I could not say that she 
will Visit each farm once. I do not say that 

38494. I only wanted to blow exactly ?— Yes. Sta- 
tions for the distribution of eggs of pure-bred birds 
were then established, through these stations any 
cottager or farmer in the county can obtain eggs of 
pure-hredbrcds for hatching from January until the 
end of May at thp rate of la. per dozen. This 
system has been in operation since 1902, and up to 
last year nearly 10,000 sittings of pure-bred eggs of 
xowls, geese and ducks, had been distributed in the 
county. Assuming that on an average fifty per (Sent, 
of these eggs developed into mature birds, we find 
that about 12,000 pure-bred birds are added annually 
to the county stock at a cost to the county of about 

hl3t ent k S ° f * P6n J ny per bird ‘ B y 41118 “eans new 
blood has been introduced, the size of the egg has in- 

theprOVal t n “ of disease ha * ^n appreciably 
checked, and it is hoped that a more suitable class of 
™ a fatt ® M ”g purposes will be available in the 
noo? dl ^ trl<;ts '. With a view to benefiting 

poor districts the Committee adopted a special scheme 
r,?f P fn? Vldlng x eggS ° f P nre -btod geese, this scheme was 
1 ? 06 ’ wben stations were 
rearfW *aa mountamKHm and poor districts; this 
lS u^ dltl0nal sbatl011B h ave been placed upon 
Jr® t- } 1 i reo g oose eggs constitute a sitting, and 
d the egga entirel y outstrips the sipply. 
^ in poultry-keeping haTdi 

de ? of time to visitin S individual poul- 
■to'** 3 more remote districts, and here 
a class of instruction in trussing was held, 

I Wtfwf gg H W i h Department’s permission 
f *™ was organised and put in 
b “ “ 

is a portable poultry farm?— May I 
iect to S.° on and I will explain it. The ob- 

ject of this experiment is to combine in one agency the 
the^fea^ ^®f blng , the | tW ? <> f poultry-keeping, and 
ine f" Practical exercises applying that teach- 
dn ! cfcl0n L and 41118 111 a form which 
weSfs tbafc i 4 ? an be se4 up at a centre for six 

“ P “ nd ”'" ed «■ *» “»«>“ 

■Zlivned ™ ? r polt ‘ bla «*»I. is Mlj 

fowlfe P k6T)t ^l^ SmaU there are two pens of 

nir£ fc ^ Ways , 0n 4he farm in practical, useful, 
^ is one pen of ducks 

ung of rhT provided for artificial incubation and rear- 
ing of chickens, and considerable numbers are reared ; 


there is a small fattening plant. For lecture purposes 
there are diagrams and drawings, illustrating the 
structure of the fowl, the different breeds of fowls, 
ducks and turkeys, and means are provided for pre- 
paring the food in the proper way. The farm has 
been itinerant for eleven months, and is now located 
at its seventh centre; it has traversed three rural 
districts, and is now situate in a fourth, and even 
in the depth of winter it was found possible to get 
girls to attend regularly. It is intended to move, the 
farm into this district during the present summer; it 
has already visited Dooish and Trillick. The Classes 
of Instruction in Technical Agriculture have, during 
the past autumn and winter, been held at small places 
in order that instruction might be brought within the 
reach of those who could not have attended if they had 
been obliged to journey considerable distances daily 
to one of the larger towns in the county. Considerable 
importance is attached to the work done under this 
scheme ; it tends probably more than any other pioneer 
work at present in operation to impress on the minds 
of young men of the agricultural class the dignity and 
necessity of honest and intelligent work, and prepares 
the way not only for a supply of more capable and 
intelligent farmers, who will see in husbandry a mean- 
ing and purpose, but also encourages a demand for a 
higher standard of living, and for the adoption of 
better methods in farming operations generally. 

38496. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What class of 
work is that ?— It is a system by which during the 
period from about the 20th of October till the dose of 
the second week in March classes are held at three 
given centres in the county. They were held last 
winter at Trillick, Aughnacloy, and Stewartstown. 
lo these classes any young fellow in the county 
can go, no matter what his position, or valua- 
tion, or anything else. He has to pass a very 
elementary entrance examination, and that consists 
m being able to work the first four rules of arithmetic 
and to write a simple composition on any subject con- 
nected with farming work. The young men who 
come to the classes receive a penny a mile as a travel- 
ling allowance. They also receive a dinner free. The 
Department, altogether apart from the County Com- 
mittee s funds, pay for the instruction. We have no 
expense m connection with the instruction only in 
connection with the travelling expenses of the 
Instructor. The dass lasts five hours a day, from 
10 to 12 or 12.30, and from 1 or 1.30 to 4, and these 
classes usually last for two days a week. In addition 
to the theoretical teaching— the syllabus of the course 
will be found in the early pages of the Report^-the 
teacher, when opportunity arises, takes the students 
out to a neighbouring farm, or to one of the students’ 
own farms and gives a practical demonstration of 
, application of the teaching „hich he has in- 
culcated m the class. 

38496a. Sir Francis Mowatt— What sort of atten- 
dance have you got ?— We generally have am attendance 
of about twelve; we sometimes have an attendance of 
fifteen, and we have had an attendance of as 
many as twenty-one, but the poorer the district the 
more difficult it is to get attendance, and [or this 
reason, with your permission, sir, I should like to 
g iZ; 1 * dlfBcuJ4 y before the Commissioners. The 
difficulty in the poorer districts is this. In order, as 
I have 6aid, to allow these students to enter for the 
couree it is necessary for the Department to impose 
W test - Th* object of the test is merely in order 
that they may be satisfied that the student is capable 
ot receiving the instruction which is to be given It 
is not with the object of selecting specially brilliant 
students. It is with the object of fixing a slight 
minimum qualification. I can speak accurately about 
this, because I know what these examinations are from 
personal experience during several years. It is 
evident to members of the Commission that young 
fellows who have bteen at work on a farm for several 
years have probably forgotten— simply temporarily f or- 
natare~ the WOrklng of arl4hln etic and things of that 

38497. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— C ould you 
make no prevision for that?-That is precisely the 
point, my lord, that I wish to come to. 

38498. Wliy could you not provide for that?— That 
is precisely our difficulty. We could, under a local 
sehmne, take a number of boys from the poorer dis- 
tricts and give them the necessary preliminarv train- 
ing, but my Committee have never made an applica- 
tion to the Department for a grant for that purpose, 


May 27, 1907. 

Mr. P. G. 
Ballinger. 
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If >iy 27, 1007. . not because they were not anxious to .do it, but because 
— .there as no doubt of wha.t the reply of the Department 
^ r :. ?• would be: — “We cannot provide money, for teaching 

uaumger. G f that kind; our money must be provided for techni- 

cal instruction .in agriculture.’ 

38499. There ana two ways in which one might con- 
ceive it could be done. Supposing one of your centres 
is fixed in a poor district, there might be a condition 
for that centre that a certain amount of Primary 
education should be given (to the occupiers at the start ? 
— That would be one way of doing it. Another way 
would be to take into consideration thfe special wants 
of these localities, and not to bo insistent on these 
arithmetical and other requirements, but to proceed 
to give the young fellows instruction in the cultiva- 
tion that would suit the district. 

38500. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I understand from 
the witness that the examination is extremely elemen- 
tary, and that it is only intended to test a fair amount 
of intelligence rather than instruction. I should think 
that really with an apparent failure as an examina- 
tion for marks, so to speak, it would enable you to 
say, “ This is an intelligent fellow; he will be fit for 
teaching ” ? — In practice that is what is done. 

38501. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Having stated 
in answer to the Chairman that you merely require 
an amount of intelligence, do you not think that in- 
telligence is not now at a lower level than in the 
past? You make the admission that it is intelligence 
pure and simple that is necessary? — My opinion of 
the intelligence of the Irish peasantry is very con- 
siderable, and I have no doubt that their intelligence 
would always carry them through, but in order to 
calculate the value of a manure which is an educa- 
tional factor in farming one must know the four rules 
of arithmetic. 

38502. Are you quite sure that even with a National 
school education the boys of the mountain side are not 
quite as forward as these in the lowlands ? — I can only 
speak in relation to the difficulty in the poorer dis- 
tricts with regard to this examination. 

38503. But are the districts that you have selected 
specially suited for the purpose — I daresay Trillick 
is a poor district? — It is. 

38504. But might not you easily find in the County 
Tyrone poorer districts than any you .have named? — 
I hope to place classes next year in still pooorer dis- 
tricts. 

38505. You think it would be desirable to select 
poorer districts? — I do, very desirable. 

38506. You think that poorer districts should be put 
in the way of benefiting by this class of instruction ? — 
I do. 

38507. They have special need of it? — Yes. 

38508. Any public help that would be given to the 
county shouid be intensified in the case of the poorer 
districts ? — Undoubtedly. 

38509. You say that the work done under this 
scheme encourages a demand for a higher standard 
of living. How would you wish to see the standard 
of living improved ? — You ask me a very big question. 

38510. I do not want to put an abstract question to 
you ; but talcing the concrete fact that living has be- 
come more expensive for these people, how do you 
wish to have the standard of living improved? — I 
think the standard of living could be considerably im- 
proved by what I may call an increase in domestic 
thrift. 

38511. You would not increase the costliness of it? 
■ — Certainly not. 

' 38512. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you fix any limit of age 
for those classes ?— Sixteen is the minimum, but there 
is no upward limit. 

38513. Do you find that any aged men have at- 
tended? — We have had one man nearly forty dive. 

38514. Do aged men take advantage of it as well as 
the others ? — Not to the same extent. The aim of the 
classes is to get hold of the young men, but the older 
men come to them. 

38515. I think the Department wished to put a 
maximum limit, but the County Committees as a rule 
do not approve ,of that ? — Certainly my County Com- 
mittee has never attempted to fix an upward limit. 

38516. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You mentioned that 
each of these young men was allowed Id. a mile for 
travelling. Is that per mile however he may travel? 
— Per mile, being allowed to go anyhow. Provided 
that he satisfies the Department as to his progress— 


and I may say 98. per cent, of them do— that tra- 
velling allowance is paid. In several cases where 
. the students did not make, or where it was thought 
the students did not make, the necessary effort to 
acquire the amount of progress which was thought 
necessary their travelling allowance w.as not paid. 

38517. And that small amount of travelling allow- 
ance is paid from wliat funds? — From the joint fund 
that is from the four-ninths County money, and the 
five-ninths Department money. .Each student who 
passes with credit through these classes is, in a sense, 
an additional instructor who in his own neighbour- 
hood sets an example to others of the desirability of 
adopting better methods, and this point is of con- 
siderable importance when it is remembered that local 
tradition plays such an important part in determin- 
ing the methods of cultivation and feeding which 
obtain in many districts. 

38518. Mr. Kavanagh. — You have in this work a 
final examination when the course is all over? — Yes. 
The Department periodically examines the students. 
An inspector comes down from the Department once- 
in six weeks to each section, and he examines them, 
and he is the person that reports to the Department; 
and we hold a. written examination and an oral ex- 
amination at the end, and in connection 
with that the County Committee always give 
book prizes. The Live Stock Schemes adopted 
by the Committee are those for the improvement of 
the breed of horses, of cattle, and of swine. The 
County Committee offer seventy nominations to far- 
mers’ mares each year, andi they arrange that at least 
two-thirds of these nominations shall bo awarded to' 
mares the property of farmers whose valuation is 
under £60. The Committee has made a consistent 
effort to place premium bulls in needy districts, and 
has been greatly assisted in that effort by the Depart- 
ment. There is great difficulty very often in finding 
anyone in such districts willing to purchase a bull 
even on easy terms, but tile difficulty is gradually 
decreasing now that the value of such animals in 
improving the stock is better known. You will see 
the places where premium bulls are located indicated 
by the letter B on the map. 

38519. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have the small 
farmers held that the terms were not possible for 
them ? — 'Well, it is a very difficult problem to locate 
bulls in the most needy districts. I do not think it 
can bo justly alleged against my Committee that 
efforts have not been made to place bulls in poor dis- 
tricts. Efforts have been made. The response is the 
difficulty. At the present time my Committee offer 
to locate a bull in Greencastle. Two years ago they 
actually located a bull in Greencastle. That bull was 
to my knowledge sold to the purchaser at a loss to the 
Department. I know that to be a fact. The bull was 
purchased for a special object. If I remember rightly 
an agricultural creamery, which is doing a great deal 
of good in the district and which was expected to do 
a great deal of good, was about that time about to- 
be established, and it desired that a bull should be 
placed in the district which might' increase the sup- 
ply of milk. The bull was not bought for his 
appearance, and I understand from evidence pro- 
duced here that his stock was not very satisfactory. 
The first result may not have been satisfactory. I 
think this Commission will remember that the inten- 
tion _ of the Committee was certainly to assist a 
particular case, and a premium animal may at any 
time go wrong. You cannot guarantee, as any 
practical farmer will tell you, the fruitfulness of a: 
yearling bull. 

38520. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I see that a certain 
proportion of the nominations for mares are limited 
to farmers whose valuation is over £60? — Yes. 

38521. But I presume it goes down a great deal 
lower? — In actual practice I may tell you that in - 
Omagh 1 and Trillick, the district you are dealing with 
to-day, we offered twenty-one nominations to farmers’" 
mares this year. Of those nominations seven always 
go to men whose valuation is over £60, and the four- 
teen to men whose valuation is under £60. In actual" 
practice six of those fourteen nominations have gone- 
to men whose valuation is under £20, and two have 1 
gone to men whose valuation is under £10, and the 
number of men below £10 valuation who keep a horse- 
is comparatively few. 

38522. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not one- 
think that there ought to be a class under £60 dis- 
tinctly specified ? — We have always adhered to that 
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rule. We have always divided the nominations in the 
proportion of two-thirds for under £60 and one- 
third for over £60. 

38523. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A re those nomina- 
tions graduated having regard to the fact that four- 
ninths comes out of the rates and five-ninths out of 
the Department’s funds ? — They are ncit exactly 
graduated, because I assume that the Department’s 
work is based on the principle of self-help. 

38524. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does the method 
of selecting these cattle put up the price? — Do I 
understand you to mean that the bulls selected for 
premiums obtain good prices? 

38525. Yes? — Undoubtedly. I know one small place 
where bulls have been sold to the Argentine and the 
total amount realised for their sale has been, I 
believe, £2,000. 

38526. Would there be any possibility of buying the 
cattle before classifying them as premium bulls? — 
That might be a possibility. At present the arrange- 
ment is that if you want to hold a premium bull you 
go to a show, one of the shows named by the Depart- 
ment, and there you are at liberty to purchase any 
animal which has passed as approved for a premium. 

38527. The passing for approval puts up the price? 
—Certainly, the demand for premium bulls puts up 
the price of the premium bulls. 

38528. Mr. Kavanagh. — I see only half of your 
premiums have been taken up ? — I think you are 
referring to another matter. 

38529. The yearling bulls of 1907? — Excuse me. 
The number of vacancies given there refers to vacan- 
cies which have been created for yearlings by the re- 
moval of two-year-olds, not to vacancies in the rural 
district at all. The premium boars located in this 
district are indicated in the map under “P,” and, 
considering that only fifteen premiums are offered an- 
nually in the county, the share held in needy dis- 
tricts is very large. 

38530. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you give 
the Commission the classes to which the prizes are 
assigned? — Yes. In our report it is clearly set forth 
on page 43. There you have the name of each win- 
ner, and on page 42 you have the scheme. Class I. 
was confined to those who did not hold more than five 
statute acres of land and earned their living by agri- 
cultural labour or labour directly connected with agri- 
culture. And I should like to call the attention of 
the Commissioners, if I may, to page 43, in which you 
see the list of winners in the neighbourhood of Drum- 
quin. A large number of prizes were awarded in the 
neighbourhood of Dromore, Trillick, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Pomeroy, and in several of the poor dis- 
tricts of the county prizes were won. That was the first 
year the scheme was put in operation, and it is hoped 
this year that when the entries have increased very 
much the prizes may go to the poor districts — Carrick- 
more, Creggan, Glenchiel, Loughmacrory, Fallagh. 

38531. Would you be able to say whether many of 
those prizes have gone to the districts of Glenchiel, 
Carrickmore, and Fallagh, where the valuation has 
been extremely low? — I am not prepared to say at 
the present moment whether in the neighbourhood of 
Carrickmore that has actually taken place, but I am 
prepared to say that in the direction of Mountfield 
one prize was awarded. 

38532. They are electoral divisions? — Well, I deal 
with rural districts. I have nothing to do with the 
electoral divisions. As an officer of the County Com- 
mittee I deal entirely with the rural districts. 

38533. In the rural district of Omagh there are 
several electoral divisions with a valuation per head 
under 30s. ? — Yes. 

38534. And those are the four that I read out? — I 
cannot say that. 

38535. Well, the information that you have given 
to the Commission is very interesting? — I think this 
one, Mountfield, is the only one likely to fall within 
any of those. The cottage and small farm scheme 
provides for about £40 worth of prizes being dis- 
tributed in each division of the county — the divisions 
are arbitrary divisions for this purpose — among cot- 
tagers and small farmers in Tyrone. A large number 
of these prizes were won last year by small occupiers 
in the poorer districts of the county, the districts I 
can indicate in the map. Under this scheme all the 
holdings entered for competition are thoroughly 
inspected at least once by a qualified judge, who fre- 
quently gives advice to the occupier in regard to 
manuring, cropping, draining, and the care of live 
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stock, the sanitation of the house and its surround- 
ings, and other similar matters. The scheme tends 
to inform the competitors, while it offers substantial 
rewards for their efforts. In regard to grants-in-aid 
of shows made by the Committee from the sum set 
aside for that purpose, it has always been an aim 
to provide specially for the smallest farmers in the 
poorest districts. For two years the sum of thirty 
pounds was set aside to provide classes with a nomi- 
nal entry fee which should be open only to residents 
in certain townlands and electoral divisions selected 
specially as in need of assistance. 

38536. What was the district ? — These townlands 
fall within this immediate neighbourhood. They 
were specially selected and named in the schedules of 
the shows. It was provided that such classes should 
be open only to residents in the specified districts 
and that there should be no entry fee for exhibits in 
these classes. 

38537. What was the valuation ? — My memory does 
not serve me accurately in the matter at the present 
moment, but I think it was £10. 

38538. In the poorest district you might have an 
extensive occupier who could easily outdistance the 
smaller men ? — That has not in actual practice been 
found to be the case. 

38539. You do not regulate the limitation? — I am 
not prepared to say that. 

38540. Mr. Kavanagh. — They were successful at 
those places? — They were not successful. The grant 
was administered through the three shows bordering 
on the districts, viz., Strabane Show, Omagh Show, 
and Cookstown Show. At their own expense the 
Committee advertised these classes in this district, 
but the response was very poor, and eventually the 
grant was withdrawn. The Committee then organised 
in another district a small local exhibition, which 
was very successful, and was in some small degree 
instrumental in stimulating the formation of a society 
which now holds an annual show in that rural dis- 
trict. In making grants to any show the Committee 
always insists on proper provision being made for 
classes for small farmers. 

38541. Mr. Kavanagh. — The Department insisted 
on that too? — Well, it is really the County Committee 
that insisted on that in this particular county. I 
cannot speak for other counties ; but in this particular 
county the Committee always made it an absolute 
rule that they will pass no show schedule that does 
not provide a class for farmers under £25. 

I think it was the Department that insisted on it. 

38543. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— C onsidering the 
very large number of occupiers in Tyrone under £5 
valuation, do you not think that a man valued at 
£18 ought not to be allowed to compete with a man 
valued at £8 ? — I think the greater the difference in 
valuation the less likely is it that you will secure satis- 
factory competition. In conclusion I may mention 
that all the schemes in operation in the county offer 
advantages to the poorest farmer in 'the county. It 
is true that these schemes are not framed exclusively 
for his benefit, nor is it possible with the resources 
which the Committee has at command at present to- 
put such special schemes in operation. The system 
which has been introduced by the Department could 
readily be adapted to meet special needs were it pos- 
sible to supplement in some way the amount actually 
contributed by those districts in which a modification 
of the present educational schemes or further facili- 
ties for the enjoyment of the benefits to be derived 
from these schemes are required. If a townland 
which may contribute as little as 5s. to the joint fund 
enjoys many of the advantages enjoyed by another 
townland of equal area contributing forty times that 
amount, this gain is all on the side of the poorer dis- 
trict. The existing schemes are not at fault; the 
rich are not robbing the poor, but supporting them. 
But, for the poor to have all they undoubtedly need 
some additional help is required which may enable 
the present system to be extended in their favour. 

38544. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Can you tell me the 
total amount of the funds which were at the disposal 
of the Committee last year? — You will find it on 
page 58 of our Report. It is not the actual but the 
estimated expenditure, but our expenditure always 
approximates closely to the estimate. I see the 
amount available from the joint grant was £3,327, 

38545. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— In what sense 
do you say that the rich support the poor ? — Well my 
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May 27, 1907, lord, in this sense. The schemes apply to rural dis- 
— — ’ tricts. Let us take it in this way. Let us suppose 

Mr. P. G. that a rural district consists of 10,000 acres, and that 
Dalltnger. 5,000 acres of that 10,000 acres is poor. Now it is 
very probable that the first 5,000 acres will contribute, 
say, £400 on the rate and the other would contribute 
£50. Nevertheless the total amount available for 
schemes in the rural district is £450. But there is 
no limitation on the poor district in favour of the rich 
district. What advantages there are for the rich 
district there are equally for the poor district, save in 
one point. Transit and such things arc difficult, and, 
therefore, that makes it more difficult for the poor to 
avail themselves of the advantages. 

38546. From your evidence it would seem that the 
poor districts would actually derive an advantage? — 
They derive, my lord, and I think I can prove it in 
figures, a great deal more benefit than their actual 
contribution entitles them to. 

38547. Mr. Kavanagii. — That would be if they 
could compete with the larger competitor. Now in 
general they cannot compete with the richer man, 
therefore they never probably get a prize? — I think 
that is the least profitable example that can be taken. 
If you wish the argument to depend on that I am 
perfectly willing. Take the case of the premium bull. 
Now it is quite possible that in rural districts there 
are townlands at the present time in which a premium 
bull is located and that that townland’s valuation 
is not anything like paying for the premium bull, 
and yet it is in the middle of the townland. 

38548. But even so. The class of their cattle is 
not suited for the premium bull. It is the richer 
man who will get the advantage of the premium 
bull, not the poorer man ? — The bull is selected 
with a view to the needs of the district, and 
although I quite appreciate what you say that 
all the premium bulls have not boen successful 
in every district — that I am perfectly prepared 
to admit, that they have not always been 
successful — yet there is another difficulty to meet. 
As the Commission is well aware, on the Continent 
the system has been introduced of breeding what they 
call milk bulls, and an attempt has been made to do 
so in England. Were such a “ milk bull ” sent to 
Tyrone, I doubt very much whether any farmer could 
be persuaded to keep such a bull. The award for 
milking qualities is not as great among local farmers 
as the demand for saleable young stock. The short- 
horn would, therefore, seem most likely to meet their 
requirements. 

38459. This is not a dairying locality? — But it is 
studded with creameries and there is one within a 
mile of where you are sitting, and another seven 
miles away. 

38550. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not it quite 
as easy for the larger man to pay a penny in the 
pound as the smaller man ? — That is a question which 
of course, I cannot argue in view of the death duties. 

38551. When the rich man pays not at a higher 


rate, but just proportionately as the poor man, is not 
it as easy for him to pay a penny in the pound 
as for the poor man ? — I think you are right in that. 

38552. But for that effort, which is quite as little 
for him as the effort the poor man makes, he gets a 
bigger subsidy? — No, my lord. I think I cannot 
admit that. 

38553. I should like to see how you can deny it?— 
You see the rural district is the unit. 

38554. You have a rich man and a poor man con- 
tributing. Now in proportion to the rich man’s con- 
tribution he receives more benefit? — The total benefits 
derived are measured by the amount available. There- 
fore the poor man really derives the benefit which 
result from the rich man’s additional funds being 
made available for the poor man, whereas if the 
rural district obtained its benefits on the basis of the 
poor man’s estate there would not be half the benefits 
available. 

38555. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would it be so that 
the poor man would get a full share out of all your 
instruction, lectures, and soforth? — That is so. The 
poor man gets full benefit of all instruction, but it 
is of course perfectly legitimate for a witness to 
come up and say that in his district lectures have 
not been hold. That is perfectly true. On account of 
the area of Tyrone it is very difficult in five years 
to make an impression. You are, of course, aware 
that in Donegal a large proportion of the labourers 
are migratory and go over to England and Scotland, 
and work in Scotland under the very best farmers in 
the three kingdoms. They have been doing that for 
generations. Have they brought back any very distinct 
benefits as ;i result of what they have seen in Scot- 
land ? 

38556, Most Rev. Dr. O’Domselx.. — D ecidedly. I 
want to put this case before your mind to 
bring it out clearly. Take a ‘ rural district 
in which peoplo are comparatively well-off. Take 
another rural district like Kildress or some 
of the rural districts which we have heard of to- 
day. It costs as much effort and sacrifice for the 
people of Kildress to pay their penny in the pound 
as it does for the people in the richer district to 
pay their penny in tho pound, but the penny in the 
pound will raise much more in tho better than in 
the worse nual district. Tho result is that calcu- 
lating the Department’s grant at 25,?. to the pound 
of the amount raised in rates the rich rural district 
pets far more from tho Department than the poor 
rural district? — That is perfectly true, but in actual 
practice the fact is that in Tyrone there is no such 
thing as one district being very poor and an adjoining 
one being very rich. A largo proportion of the tract 
of country that you are considering to-day runs into 
Cookstown rural district. Another portion into 
Omagh, and another into Strabane. Therefore the 
burden of the contribution of these poor districts is 
between three of the richer districts, and in that way 
it does not work out as an inability. 


Rev. Philip 
O’ Doherty. 


Rev. Philip O’ Doherty examined. 


38557. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are parish priest 
of Cumber-Claudy, County Derry ? — Yes ; portion of 
the parish is in Tyrone. The condition of the main 
portion of the parish is exactly the same as that of 
the districts I have heard described here to-day. I 
propose to send a tabulated statement to the secretary, 
taken from the Census, giving the latest information 
as to the valuation per head. I am anxious to 
emphasise the necessity for establishing agricultural 
schools. There was one at Lough Ash and there was 
one at Templemoyle near Eglington. Each was close 
to the parish of Cumber-Claudy. Each did an im- 
mense deal of good a couple of generations back. 
Lough Ash school was partly National and was 
supported, I believe, by some private contributions. 
Templemoyle was supported by the endowment from the 
London societies. The men who were educated there 
—farmers’ sons— were afterwards men of light and 
■leading in their several districts. I have heard some 
ascribe their success to the practical education they 
had got in these schools. As education goes now they 
would be considered not up-to-date in the way of 
technical knowledge and culture, but those taught 
there knew their business. In Claudy the shirt in- 
dustry had its cradle. It has been long established. 


The sewing must have been very good. It was Claudy 
that brought over the late Mr. William Tillie to 
Derry. The shirt industry recognised him as its 
founder. The shirt industry is now very precarious 
as a resource, and the wages* are very much down. If 
it was not for the shirt industry I don't think the 
people could have lived at all in the district. It has 
a serious drawback in one way ; I think it is most 
injurious to girls, who have to sit up to very late 
hours sewing. The girls who are working constantly 
are and must be in a very anaemic condition. I 
think it does a great deal of injury in that way. 
There has been a serious decline in prices, but, of 
course, they work hard to make as much wages as 
possible. 

38558. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not it be 
a great thing if some training in domestic science 
went side by side with this industrial employment 
for girls? — Yes. The underclothing industry is also 
largely availed of. The parish has been famous with 
all the leading houses for its work, but the work is now 
so precarious and the wages are so much lower that 
it cannot be depended on as formerly. . 

38559. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Why is that-— is it 
because of machinery? — Yes, and because of foreign 
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competition, many of the girls live at such long dis- 
tances from the centre of work that they lose a day going 
and coming. Claudy is the centre. They have small 
stations. As the work is not so plentiful as it used 
to be, they don’t bring it to the stations. The girls 
sometimes have to travel five miles to the central 
station, and practically lo3e a whole day. Again, the 
condition of the people generally is such as Father 
M 'Conologue said about his own district. A great many 
of the farms are mortgaged with them. Carting is the 
only industry for the men, and competition for cart- 
ing, on account of the long distance from the railway 
centre, is doing a great deal of harm, because the 
men have nothing else to do. There are several mills 
along the Faughan river. Carting is at a price that 
cannot keep body and soul together, because the com- 
petition is so great. 

38560. You are speaking of small holders? — Yes ; 
whose farms are largely mortgaged in this district 
bordering on Tyrone. When they go to Derry and 
come back it means they are unfit to work their 
own farm next day, because to some it means a dis- 
tance of thirty-six miles going and coming. They do 
carting for 8.?. 4</. a ton. That is the highest. That 
would be 5 d. a cwt. That would be to Park. It was 
only lately they got that ; there was a strike among 
the carters. In other districts they got very much less. 
Very often they are not paid in money but in kind ; 
so it is ruinous to them ; but as there is no other 
industry they take to it there. Other industries have 
died out. There were tuck mills, and weaving was 
common enough. There have been efforts made, 
as Mr. Lynch said to-day, to connect these districts 
with Derry. I don’lt know any richer district than a 
large portion of North Derry ; but practically in the 
matter of railway accommodation it is like a South 
African jungle. I have no doubt a great portion of 
the proposed railway would pay commercially, but I 
don’t know that that portion that would come up to 
Parke would pay, for that would be through a poor 
district. 

38561. Would not it also have the effect of putting 
an end to these people’s earnings as carriers if the rail- 
way came up and carried the stuff ? — I have said pub- 
licly that it would be a blessed day when carting would 
be ended, as it is at present on most ruinous lines of 
competition. It is very demoralising. It is very hard 
for young fellows to be sober going in on wet days, 
with very little food, a distance of fifteen miles, and 
walking back same journey. The prices are so 
ruinous that it means practically less than 6s. for two 
days, because they are unfit for work the next day 
going and coming these long distances — both the men 
and horses. 

38562. What you mean is that they have to do it, 
because they cannot get anything else to do. If you 
brought a railroad up there it would take that from 
them? — I should expect a development of industries. 
It would be a blessed thing that would end the cart- 
ing, because it is ruinous to their homes. I know, as 
a matter of fact, a great many of the farms to be 
mortgaged. They receive payment in kind, not in 
money. I know only two men who have survived 
the carting of the district ; they are men of 
great strength of character. All the others have 
gone down under it — competition is so keen 
and payment is so very small. However, it is 
not so much about the railway I am anxious. I am 
far more anxious to get the district scheduled under 
the Congested Districts Board, for the other advantages 


that would come. I think that drainage, both surface May 27, 1907. 
and main, would be needed. There are also very large — 
belts of portions of the country that would lend them- Eev - 
selves to re-afforesting, and whatever other industries O'Doherty, 
that might come, and I look with hope to the practical 
lectures that would be given to the people. I do not 
think that the lectures, such as we have had from the 
Department of Agriculture, have been at all practical. 

They have been few, but I don’t think a man with 
a blackboard putting down algebraic formulte to a 
peasant audience is likely to spread knowledge in a 
rural district, and there is a great deal of that going. 

38563. I thought a blackboard is a very good way of 
giving instruction— the algebra I grant at once? — 

Well, the blackboard, minus the algebraic formulte. 

About the large farm townlands, my experience is that 
farms in the districts you were speaking of are aggre- 
gates from small farms, whose owners had gone to the 
wall on account of the difficulty of their position. 

Therefore I think that in scheduling a district, it 
would be a very great disadvantage if such small 
holders were to be excluded from the benefits of the 
Congested Districts Board, because they happen to 
have some big farms in their townlands. 

38564. You say you don’t think a district should 
escape being scheduled where the general poverty is 
great, although one or two men in it may hold large 
farms, on which they can get along without being 
scheduled? — I am referring to the evidence given 
here earlier in the day, and I don’t see why small 
holders in townlands should be excluded because 
there happen to be large farmers there ; because my 
experience is these large farms are almost invariably 
an aggregate of small farms, whose owners have dis- 
appeared. 

38565. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell.— E ven if they were 
not the aggregate of small farms don't you think it a 
pity that the presence of a large farm or two should 
be the means of preventing the small farmers receiv- 
ing remedial treatment which, in the absence of the 
large farms, they would receive? — Yes, but I think 
the fact I mention emphasises the necessity for sche- 
duling these small holdings. 

38566. You know Innishowen very well? — Yes. 

38567. Do you think that the district to which you 
refer — especially in your parish lying up to these 
mountains that divide. Deny from Tyrone — is as poor 
and as much in need of help as the Carndonagh dis- 
trict of Innishowen ?— Much more than Carndonagh. 

The Glengad district is the only one I would put in 
comparison with Crannagh, which is completely out of 
the. world. 

38568. As regards the means of the small occupiers, 
how do they contrast with those of Glengad district 
and other poor districts in Innishowen ? — Hie Glengad 
district, of course, is excessively poor ; but, speaking 
as I do from absolute knowledge of the mortgages on 
the farms, I think the position of small farmers 
generally in these districts could not be much worse. 

38569. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — D o you adopt the evi- 
dence that has been given to-day as regards the other 
places as applying to your case ?— I do. 

38570. Most Bev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You don't con- 
sider the county schemes have been sufficient to give 
the poor area the treatment it required? — I don’t see 
that they have given us anything that might be called 
treatment to benefit our condition. I have not myself 
practical experience of the work of the Congested 
Districts Board. From what I have heard I believe 
they realise the condition of the people. 


Mr. Hugh M'Cullagh examined. 


38571. Sir Francis Mowait. — Are you a farmer? — 
Yes ; I reside at Garavagh. 

38572. What is the particular point you would like 
us to bear in mind? — The point I wish to mention 
is the value of an acre of crop. In my district it is 
not of great value. We work hard enough for it, but 
it is not very valuable at present. 

38573. I suppose the crop of an acre of ground de- 
pends very much on what the ground is ?— Yes. 

38574. Where is your holding? — Within two and a 
half miles of this town, to the north. 

38575. What is the size of your farm? — I have four- 
teen acres of arable and forty of mountain. 

38576. What is the rent?— It is sold out now. It is 
something, like £4 18s* ; the Valuation is £7. 


38577. How much have you under tillage ? — Fourteen ^ Hugh 
acres. M'Cullagh 

38578. How is that divided, as a rule ? — I may have 
five acres of oats and three or four of lea, grazing for 
cattle, and four acres of meadow. 

38579. How many quarters of oats do you get out 
of your four acres ? — I will tell you in stones ; am acre 
of oats would yield .about sixty stones; that is, in my 
locality. 

38580. What price do you hope to get? — The price 
is about 7 id. in this town for a stone. 

38581. That would give you £3 10s. an acre for the 
value of the crop; is that what you would expect to 
get ? — That is what we do get. I got an acre of oats 
last year, or what we call an Irish acre. I got it 
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May 27. 1907. threshed ill the threshing mill; there was 105 stones 
— in it, and I got 7^d. per stone. 

Mi\ Hugh 38582. About your meadow ? — Out of that four acres 

M'GuUagh. there might be five tons eaten or used. 

38583. What would you get for a ton of hay in 
year on the average? — Suppose I went to an auction, 
in winter, I would not get more than twenty pence or 
two shillings a cwt. 


38584. What stock have you got? — I have five 
milch cows. 

38585. And any calves ? — I rear three or four calves 
in the year. 

38586. Do you sc- II your milk? — Yes; in the 
creamery. 


Mr. Charles 
E. Clarke. 


Mr. Charles E. Clarke examined. 


38587. Sir Francis Mo wait. — Are you a farmer ? — 
Yes. I i-eside at Glenmaoo, Gorbin. I commenced to 
farm there in the year 1883. I then purchased three 
farms : the first farm contained 21 acres, with a valua- 
tion of £3 15s. The second adjoins it, with an area 
of 23 acres, and a valuation of £4. The third farm 
contains 19 acres and 2 roods, and has valuation of 
£5 10 s. The total area of the three farms is 53 acres, 
and the total valuation is £13 5s. I can assure you 
I can only make a very poor living off the three 
farms combined. 

38588. Did you purchase the freehold out? — No, 
the tenant right. The two occupiers I purchased 
from went to the wall from poverty, and I bought the 
two farms, as they were up for sale. I 
bought the third one by private negotiations. As 
has been explained here to-day, and as is the case with 
my tlal-e farms, the farms in the district generally 
commence at a bum, they run away up to tiro top of 
■the mountain. On each of these farms there are a 
few acres lying along tho river that 1 try to meadow 
sometimes; and sometimes I got a crop off it, and 
sometimes it is floodod; and I don't know whether to 
graze it or meadow it; some years I get a crop 
of hay off it, and some years tho flood carries it away. 
I manage tho cattle as bfest I can. I have to make 
embankments at my own expense, to keep the river 
off the land. One-third part of the fiirm is so steep 
that I cannot work it. I. don’t know the gradient, but 
it would b'e a very difficult job to work up. You 
cannot plough it up nor across, and to plough it down 
would bo such a hardship on men and horses that you 
could not look at a man' doing it. From that then 
for about another one-third of the farm the lands im- 
prove, and some of thorn are level. I try to farm that. 
On the other one-third of the farm I can put no 
beast; it is generally a dry heath; the heath is not 
much good for cattle, and the area is too small for 
sheep ; so except in the middle portion of the farm I 
got nothing oft' it. I have about fifteen acres of arable 
on the three that I speak about. I tried every im- 
provement in oi-dea: to labour this land. First the 
fields were small, and I removed stone ditches, and 
made them large. Next, we had to use our scythe 
for mowing. I thought that a tedious process, and to 
try to make something out of the farm I purchased a 
Heaping machine. The first year I tried the reaping 
machine I found that tho wheel of the machine would 
go down into the ridges and get stuck, and the knives 
of tho machine would get clogged up, and I had to 
drop 'that. The next year I was not satisfied, but 
thinking it would be well to remove tho ridges I made 
the land flat, and the consequence was the land got 
too damp ; I could use the machine, but I would not 
•get a. crop. I used every means that I believe mi 
intelligent fairmer could use. I was not scarce of 
•capital. I could use capital and purchase all 
machinery necessary for a farm, but still I could not 
take any benefits. What I want to impress on tho 
Commission, is this. These three holdings I have I 
believe would be a fair representation of all the hold- 
ings comprised from, say, Plumbridge. up to the Doons. 
It would be a fair specimen of these holdings. How 
•can any one farmer live upon one farm such as I 
t,lem with a11 tho economy, and 
with all the skilled labour that can be produced, be- 
cause I am not stinted for capital, by no means, and 
when I cannot live economically on these three, then 
f ^, ant impress on the Commission that it is still 
nairder for ordinary farmers, without, capital, to live 
on smaller holdings. I am stating the truth; because 
it does not make so much difference to me 
38589. Your point is really that fifteen acres of this 
“2? ec ™ omic holding?— It is not; along 
with the other grazing that I have b 

Dr ‘ O’Donnell.— F urther, you ex- 
plain that with your sixty-three acres, which are 


valued at £13 5s., it is not very easy for a farmer to 
get on ? — I say ho cannot get on on it ; not on the kind 
of soil we have in this locality. If you were situated 
where tho soil and climate are good, you might, but 
1 say you oarnnot do it in our district. I can farm as 
economically .as any farmer; I understand farming, 
and I carry it on with as much sense as I can. 

38591. Sir Francis Mow ait.— What does that lead 
you to recommend to the Commission ? — I would recom- 
mend to the Commission that in order to enable the 
people to live in this district it should be scheduled. 

38592. You want to get it scheduled as a congested 
district ? — Yes ; it commences with Sperrin mountains 
in the North; there are threo principal ranges of 
mountains in this district — the Sperrin mountains; 
the next is this G'lenlark, and the third is the Mullagh- 
cam mountain. Sperrin mountain rises to 2,240 feet, 
and the highest peak of the Glenlark mountain is 
about 1,800 feet, and the Mullaghcarn is about 
the same. It is all a series of mountain ranges and 
lumps of hills, and it is hard to labour them and make 
anything out o£ them. 

38593. Mr. Kavanagh. — What sized farm would you 
say is a workable economic fai-m ? — I don’t believe you 
will derive any middling result from less than fifty 
acres. If you had a farm of twenty to twenty-five 
acres of mountain soil, that would not be work enough 
for one horse, and one horse is not a profitable thing 
in farming. You cannot till, work machinery, or any- 
thing of that nature wi'th one horse, and two horses 
would work sixty acres at tho least. I calculate fifty ; 
you would have two horses working fifty acres, and 
you can use every improvement that you must use to 
keep in touch with tho age. 

38594. You say fifty acres is the smallest you con- 
sider to be an economic farm in this country?— I 
would not go in for having anything else. 

38595. Mr. O’Keixy. — I n the Courity Tyrone?— In 
this portion of the County Tyrone ; of course, on 
better soil you might thrive on forty. 

38596. But you say an economic holding should be 
fifty acres? — I say on medium soil. 

38597. Suppose you want to get economic holdings, 
how are you to get them? — You must have at least 
fifty acres of arable land. 

38598. You say a man cannot be regarded as having 
an economic holding unless he has fifty acres ? — I be- 
Jie\ e so. 

38599. How are you going to get fifty acres for each 
bolder in Tyrone? — You cannot get ’t. 

38600. What is the remedy? — The remedy T would 
suggest, and it is quite practicable provided it is done, 
Ls that the present holdings could bo improved some- 
what by drainage and by thorn hedges; I would ap- 
prove very much of thorn hedges in the mountainous 
districts, and, of course, planting also; but it does 
not matter how you improve them ; you may improve 
them considerably, but not to the standard of making 
a living. . , , . 

38601. How many acres of good improving land, in 
your view, would make an economic holding? — You 
mean reclaimed land, not naturally fertile. 

38602. Bringing it up to its highest reproductive 
power? — I don’t think you could live on lees than 
forty. 

38603. Even though it bo improved ?— I don t care 
how you would improve it, and along with that, you 
would need to have naturally fertile soil. 

38604. I will assume that we have a fertile soil, and 
the land is improved up to the very limit, how many 
acres, in your view, of such land would form an 
economic holding? — I would say forty is little enough. 
How are you to compete with the other countries havj 
ing farms of land hundreds of thousands of acres. 
You cannot do it; you must have a certain scope to 
graze and to work with horse power. 

38605. What would be the valuation of these forty 
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acres?— I would expect the valuation of the forty 
acres would be up to 6s. an acre : that is £12. 

38606. Would you not think that would be a rather 
low valuation for forty acres of the best land in the 
county? — Land in this district? 

38607. I am talking of land of the highest possible 

E ower? — I am no judge of land in other counties, 
ut I am a perfect judge of land in this district. 
38608. Would you differ from the view of those 
who have expressed the opinion that a farm of land 
over £10 valuation might be regarded as economic? — 
I think it would be too low. 

38609. On what would you base your view?— On 
this, that it does not matter how many acres you have, 
if they are only valued at £10, it would need to be a 
very bad quality of land. 

38610. What is your electoral division? — Gortin, in 
the union of Omagh. 

38611. There are twenty-five holdings in Gortin 
under £4 valuation and sixty-four under £10, and 
54 per cent, of the holdings altogether are under £10 
valuation; how do you propose to make these econo- 
mic ? — By themselves ? 

38612. Yes? — It cannot be done. 

38613. Therefore no matter what remedial measures 
may be tried these are going to remain congested for 
all time ? — Yes. You may considerably improve them, 
but they will remain uneconomic. You cannot do it 
unless you use some other means besides the land; 
you cannot pull out of the land when it is not in it. 

38614. Your view is this : no matter what you may 
do with the land it is impossible ever to make the 
holdings economic? — You never will do it here. 

38615. What do you suggest then as to the possible 
avenue to improvement? — You certainly may improve 
them considerably, but you never can get so many 
farmers to live on the holdings as there are at present. 
When I cannot live on three holdings how can any 
man live on one. I am not an extravagant man: I 
don’t smoke, and I drink scarcely anything. I am 
as drunk now as I ever was in my life. How can you 
manage it; I cannot do it. I am not so very hard 
■to support. I have tried it; I am not bound by 
capital, and I tried improvements. I tried fertilizers 
and every means that I could have had. I cannot get 
it out of the land, and it never will be got out of it. 

38616. Have you heard the evidence of the other 
witnesses examined to-day, that it is possible to make 
holdings economic by drainage and reclamation, and 
improved methods of agriculture ; do you differ from 
that evidence? — I don’t know what conclusion they 
came to. I say you can improve them, but that a 
man and his family cannot live on them. 

38617. So you can hold out no hope for the people 
of Tyrone no matter what is done? — It is only the 
mountain range portion that I allude to. What I 
would suggest as practicable is this: In these moun- 
tainous districts there is a large quantity of black- 
faced sheep. I believe, taking the whole district 
Tound, you could get from 30,000 to 35,000 black-faced 
sheep. That is including the whole range of Mullagh- 
carn, and going up by Carrickmore, and up to the 
marches of the County Derry, and I suggest that you 
would start a woollen industry and work it by the 
power of the water, because to compete successfully I 
don’t think you could do very much with cottage in- 
dustries. You might. I am not a judge of them; 
but where machinery can be worked, there is no hand 
can compete with it; that is my impression. You 
have an amount of water power in these rivers run- 
ning down and doing nothing. It might be used in 
starting, say, a carding machine or weaving machinery 
to turn out a rough quality of cloth, and rough 


tweeds, frieze, blankets, rugs, mats. The wool avail- May 27, 1907. 

able would represent the produce of from 30,000 to — 

35,000 sheep. This would start a permanent in- Mr - Charles 

dustry here, and an industry which would be bound E - Clarke. 

to hold on, as the mountains are there and the sheep 

would be there. A great deal has been said about 

lime. I have to go to Cookstown for lime. The men 

I have would not work after night for me, and it 

would not be reasonable to ask them. I had to send 

them to Cookstown. They stayed all night there. 

Along with paying them wages and the expense of 
cartage and paying for the lime, I had to give them 
something also for a glass of whiskey. I had to build 
all my houses with the lime I got there ; that was very 
dear, but there was no other lime convenient. There 
is no land in this district or in any poor district — it 
does not matter where it is or in what country 
it is — where the soil is poor it cannot be 
successfully farmed without lime. It applies 
to all poor places. Cookstown is the nearest 
place for us to get lime ; but there is a splendid lime- 
stone quarry near Plumbridge, but there is no means 
of working it, nor no machinery to crush it out of the 
rock. I believe that is expensive machinery, although, 
if established, I believe it would do well enough; but 
there is no means of doing it, and it is very expensive 
to get it. There is nothing, in my opinion, would aid 
more, if it could be done, than if there were a railroad 
to start from Dunamana to Cookstown. I would 
have no narrow gauge line; it is only a half way of 
doing it, but a big broad line, if I was going to do it 
at all. The narrow gauge is only a makeshift of a 
thing. 

38618. Mr. O’Kelly. — What is your opinion of the 
scheme proposed by the Agricultural Department in 
this part of the country ? — I can form no other opinion 
except that so far as the poor districts in the county 
are concerned it is a complete failure. 

38619. You pay rates? — Yes. 

38620. Has any advantage been derived by the 
people of your district from the local committee? — 

None whatever. I had experience myself. I buy and 
sell cattle. There was one time I had a beast bred off 
one of these Government bulls. I was trying to sell it 
in the county and I could ndt sell it. 

38621. Why? — It was a stunted, thin, small ani- 
mal. I had to pay dearly for the experience. 

38622. Sir Francis Mow att.— What induced you to 
buy it? — I saw the praises of the thing sounded in 
the papers that this was a great improvement in 
stock, and I certainly wanted to try the experiment. 

To prove anything right you must try by experiment, 
and I bought this animal. I took it to Gortin fair 
and Newtown fair, and three or four more fairs, and 
I could not sell it until I had to mix it with all my 
own raising, and that is how I got rid of it. In a 
poor district the scheme is practically no use. They 
send round lecturers in fowl, and things like that. 

What is the good of that ? A penny newspaper, the 
Freeman’s Journal, or any weekly paper, will give 
six times, indeed I may say ten times, more infor- 
mation every week than they give altogether. It may 
be useful in rich districts where they can compete for 
prizes. Sometimes they offer prizes in this Gortin 
district or Greencastle. I think the prizes are too 
low. I believe if you went to compete at Omagh or 
Dungannon for the prizes, that if you won a prize it 
would cost you ten times its actual value. 

38623. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That would be 
one of the reasons why there has not been competition 
among the small farmers for these prizes? — Certainly; 
even if you won the prize, it is such a long distance, 
and the thing would be so trifling in value that it 
would not pay you to go. 


Mr. Patrick M ‘Bride examined. 


38624. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you reside ? 
-—At Gloughroughglebe. I represent the Glenkeele 
electoral division and Killaroan, east of Mount 
Hamilton. 

38625. You are a farmer? — Yes. I have sixteen 

?£ reS i' We are paying to the Irish Land Commission. 
We belong to that unfortunate class called the Glebe 
farmers. We. were the first to begin purchase. We 
bought under the Act of 1869, before there were any 
Land Courts, and we bought at the old rack rents. 

38626. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The full pur- 
chase money was not advanced? — No. We had to pay 


the one-fourth of it down. The farms in this district Mr. Patrick 
are very small. The tenants have to depend on rela- M‘Bride . 
tives in America or relatives who went to England and 
Scotland. The holdings are uneconomic, and not self- 
supporting. I am aware of a great many instances 
of the money being supplied so. I have been informed 
that Mr. Edward M'Cullagh, who keeps a shop and 
post office at Barness, has cashed American drafts for 
£27 for tenants in one week. The portions of the elec- 
toral divisions of Glenlark consists of a very large graz- 
ing ranch, the property of Colonel Lowry, of Pomeroy, 
and there is also a grazing ranch in the electoral 
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May 27, 1907. division of Glenchiel, in the townlands of Anghtboy 
, and Legcloughfin, the property of Robert M'Kelvey, 
Esq., J.P., Gortin. The acreage of the grazing ranch 
m Bride. ; n Aughtboy being 637 acres. In the Glenkeel elec- 
toral division there is a small rundale estate, the 
fields of which are so small that in many instances 
there are not more than two or three perches in each, 
and there are no fences of any kind or description on 
this estate. This rundale estate adjoins the grazing 
tracts above mentioned. 

38627. Would the grazing land be invaluable for 
enlarging the holdings? — It would be very valuable 
if it could be had on the mearing of this rundale estate. 
There are others as well as this strip of great value 
if the tenants in these districts could get some of the 
plots of ground for grazing their sheep and other 
grazing purposes. They could graze on it from their 
own homes. 

38628. The rundale estate is not bought yet by the 
tenants? — No. The tenants have a long distance to 
go to their markets, and are extremely badly situated 
for this purpose, and this ran ark applies to their 
reaching railroads. A good deal of the provisions, 
seeds, and manure are carried from Derry, a distance 
of twenty-five miles, which adds considerably to the 
price of these commodities, and to sell any flax grown 
the people go to Cookstown Market, twenty-one or 
twenty-two miles away. The other towns which are 
attended by the fanners in this district with farm 
produce are Newtownstewart, Draperstown, Dungiven 
and Omagh ; the distance from Newtownstewart to 
Draperstown is twenty -three or twenty-four miles, and 
from Dungiven to Omagh, thirty or thirty-ono miles, 
and these districts lie just between these different 
places. A considerable number of the holdings in 
these districts could be greatly improved by enlarging 
them, and I am of opinion that this would not be a 
difficult matter if the 'Congested Districts Board had 
the matter under control, as there are several hold- 
ings which can be used' for this purpose, and also a 
new road and a bridge are urgently required from 
Legclouglufin right across the river to Corramore Road. 
With reference to the Mount Hamilton Electoral Divi- 
sion, about one-eighth of it is arable, and is of a very 
poor class, having been all reclaimed within the last 
sixty years, and in this case, as in the other divi- 
sions, has gone back to its original state owing to the 
amount of emigration and the costs of labour the 
number of families in this division has decreased by 
forty dive in the last thirty years. The scarcity of 
manual labour has caused a complete change during 
the past twenty years in the method of labouring the 
farms in this district. Prior to this time all the 
work was done by spade labour, which suited the soil, 
but now the work is done by horso labour, which 
causes a deterioration of the corn crop by almost half, 
and formerly a method adopted by the tenants to im- 
prove their land _was the drawing and burning of 
lime, but this owing to all the young men going to 
England and Scotland during the summer season to 
earn money and send it home, has died out, and I 


am of opinion that there is a great necessity of net- 
ting an engine or machine at limestone quarries °for 
the purpose of crushing limestone into powder for 
the use in land instead of the former manner of 
burning it. None of the holdings in the Electoral 
Division of Glenkeel have been sold under the Land 
Act of 1903, but in Glenroan the estate of Mr. Hum- 
phreys has at a price equivalent to 24£ years’ pur- 
chase, which, in my opinion, is an exorbitant one 
and would not have been agreed to by the tenants at 
all, I understand, but for the fact that they were 
loaded down with arrears and they were practically 
coerced into buying. Tn tho Mount Hamilton Di vi- 
sions the tenants there were offered terms under the 
Ashbourne Act of 1888, namely to buy at 17 years' 
purchase, but the demand under the Act of 1903 is 
now 27 years. Any tenant who would buy at this 
price would be swamped for all time, or at least as 
long as the annuities ran. The Glenkeel Electoral 
Division the only estate purchased is Cloohemev 
Glebe, and this was was in 1868, under the Irish 
Church Temporalities Act, and it was sold at 20 years’ 
purchase, but this price was far too high, as a num- 
ber of the poor tenants had to borrow the fourth of 
the purchase money for tho amount to 'be paid in 
cash to the Irish Land Commission, and as a result 
of paying their annuities on the amount of their 
purchase money and paying interest to the persona 
whom they had to borrow from, a number had to sell 
out and others had to leave and go elsewhere to earn 
enough money to redeem their farms, as it wonld be 
impossible for them by staying in the district to 
discharge their liahilites from the profits out of the 
land. 

38629. Mr. O’Kelly. — Did you hear the previous 
witnesses ? — Yes. 


as me views tney nave ex- 
pressed as to the utility of the agricultural schemes ? 
— Yes, the land can be very much - improved by drain- 
age and fencing. 

38630. Kindly tell me as briefly as you can what 
are the particular schemes put into operation by the 
local agricultural committee in connection with 
tui' 1 occupiers in Glenkeel e ?— We have got four lec- 

38631. Enumerate the others ?— 1 There are no 
others. 

38632. The valuation of Glenkeele is £1,090?— I 
behove so. 

38633. How long are these schemes in operation ?— 
Four years. 

38634. You had four lectures ? — Yes, this winter. 

38635. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell.— What did you 
pay for your land ?— Twenty years’ purchase of the 
old rack rent. It was a very bad bargain. One of 
the largest farms in the district is lying there. The 
man who owns it' is in America, and the land is going 
back to its original state. 

38636. They bought at that rent and they had to 
look to other sources to find tho one-fourth of the 
money tn hand ? — Certainly. 


Mr. John Donnell examined. 


38637 Sir Francis Mowait.— Where do you re- 
side?— At Balhnamallaght, Strabane. 

„ J® 38 ;- » fumarf-r«j I Wo about 75 

f'q “ d share of an undivided moun- 

°b alK>llt 400 or 500 acres. I have a lease for 
Sa'io. ™ d ? r the le “* is *20 Irish, or about 

The valuSl «' «■« »»*■ 

38650. Most Rev. Dr. ODootu..— H ow do vou 
happen to have a lease for ever?— It was given aiwut 
120 years ago by Sir John Stewart Hamilton who 
owned the property ior three mile, bdow Dun. 
managh to three miles above Plumbridge. He sold 
te hi hl t t( I lri l ' ds ' ? ac h tenant to Qualify him 
h * d ‘ !»«• of three livS, 5 

dMe^tie?V te ;‘uM C ’”*? 

lives renewable for ever for £2 or fX if +jf ^ -°i 

the attorney’s exvenZ, riLi \ lf ^ pald 

beads. Some made well of it. There was one tom! 


I™ 1 * 1 know beside Plumbridge where the last life 
dld £°* d ^- L until the y ear before the 1881 Land Act. 

38640. What are the points you wish to bring be- 
fore us?— These seven electoral division that were 
described to you by Mr. Clarke, your first witness, 
“ th ? y . were classified under the Congested Districts 
Board it would be a great advantage, as they receive 
practically no assistance from the Committee of 
Agriculture, a non-elected body. 

38641. Mr. O’Kelly. — They are elected with one 
remove?— I don’t call that an election. That is a 
second-hand election. 

38642. Mr. Kavanagii. — Are not they nominated by 
an elective body ? — I don’t call that an election ; that 
is a second-hand body. 

t ?^ T ' G’ Kelly. — I am not going to say that 

1 differ from you at all in that view of the elective 
principle. In fact I would prefer that all our bodies 
were elected rather than nominated ; but you have 
^o e * mdof option to a nominated body?— Yes. 

38644. You say they are elected second-hand ?— Yes. 

38645. Tell me now what reasons have you in your 
mind for making that statement? — The reason, df 
seeing how the Tyrone Committee of Agriculture is 
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appointed— not one in the district round about me 
over .being on it that ever I heard of. 

38646. Do you think that if you had an elective, 
•system that it would be an improvement? — 'There 
would be a representative from the poor district • 
there is none now. 

38647. How is the Local Committee appointed?— I 
don’t know. 

38648. All you do know is this: that the district 
from which you come has no representative ?— Not as 
far as I know ; and I may say I think it would be 
a great help to these seven divisions of the Plum- 
bridge Dispensary District if they could be scheduled 
as Congested, to get under the fostering wing of the 
Congested Districts Board. I have been through 
Donegal several times ; sometimes commercially to 
buy cattle in Finntown and Dungloe, and at other 
times on my holidays. The first time I was in Killy- 
begs the railway was opened. I went round by Car- 
rick, posting, and by Glenties and different other 
roads, and speaking to the people there, any person 
that I was speaking to, and seeing the results of the 
improvements in the stock through the Congested 
Districts Board supplying them with bulls suitable 
to the district, they were all very well satisfied ; and 
I think it would be a great thing for this moun- 
tainous district, we have heard described, if they were 
under the Congested Districts Board. But unfortu- 
nately the Department has taken over the live stock 
scheme. 

38649. Why would you say unfortunately?— ®e- 
cause I dont see how the County Committees are 
doing half as well as the Congested Districts Board 
m regard to _ the live stock schemes, seeing how 
they were carried out in Donegal. 

38650. So you think the way in which the Congested 
Districts Board has managed the live stock scheme 
in Donegal is far superior to the way in which the 
Local Committee has managed the live stock scheme? 
—■In Tyrone. 

38 ^ 51 ' , In what particular do you discern a differ- 
ence? — The Live Stock Committee in Tyrone won’t 
give a premium to a Galloway, West Highland or 
Kerry bull, the class of cattle that would be suited 


to this mountainous district that have been described 
by several witnesses. 

38652. To what particular class of bull will they 
give a premium in Tyrone ?— Shorthorn and Aberdeen 
Angus, and the Inspectors of the Department won’t 
pass any unless first-class Crooksliank Shorthorn. 

38663. Do I understand you to suggest that the 
Galloway, West Highland, and Kerry bulls are most 
suitable for the poor districts in Tyrone? — Yes, to 
improve these mountainous districts we have heard 
described. 

38654. The Shorthorn and Polled Angus are more 
suitable for richer districts? — Yes. 

38655. Then would it be a fair inference to draw 
trom that that the County Committee have a pre- 
dehction in favour of richer districts, as would be 
suggested by their bringing in the Shorthorns ?— Yes. 
Ine Committee are all drawn from the richer dis- 
tricts, as far as I know. I don’t know the whole 
Committee. I agree with the evidence that Mr. 
Micks gave; he instances the district from Drapers- 
town to Strabane, which, I think, he said was as con- 
gested as any portion of the County Donegal. 

38656. Most Rev, Dr. O’Donnell. —I believe your 
recollection is quite right. Do you think yourself 
that these districts would need pretty much the same 
class of treatment ?-Yes. I know this district; I 
dont know up by Cookstown. It is from Drapers- 
t°wn 1 can speak from experience of knowing; it 
would be a great assistance to these small farmers 
you have heard described if they were under the fos- 
tenng wrog of the Congested Districts Board, and 
that the Board had got the management of the Live 
Stock Scheme. I think Mr. Doran gave you much 
Die same evidence about the mistake the Department 
made. The Congested Districts Board sent Galloway 
bulls to mountainous places, and they could live 
there where others would die. I did not know there 
would be any reference to a railway, but that would 
be at the end Railway from Cookstown to Duna- 
managh would improve the markets of Plumbridge 
-l ol r n P laces t° ta k e the produce away to the 
ports of Derry and Belfast. 


May 27, 1907. 

Mr. John 
Donnell. 


.n^ 57 «? 1 i, F “i NC v M °™— reside at Bela- 
division trabane ?— Yes, I represent the Loughash 

38658. Are you a farmer ?— -I do a little farming; 
T .Ij 0rk at J> utt ? r al ? d <*gs- I attend the marked. 
I reside m the Loughash division. In the very 
mountainous district of this country, on very hillv 
knd-the greater part of the district is from one 
mountain to another ; it is very high and steep land 


John Harkin examined. 


r? very -high and steep land 
of very poor quality, mostly of light top the biggest 
and trie bottom in all is very wet, and 


part of iiuu me ootcom m 
De *of a great deal of draining. 

38659 What are the particular points you wish 
”, submit to the Commission ?— In the lowlands if 
6ralns were made and in the upper part of the 
land very°much lnS mad ® ** WOuld improve the 
speaking of arterial 
each holding?— Of each holding. 

Sf* J hat 18 not done by the tenant now ?— They 
are not able to do it. A great many of the tenants are 
of tWm° r ™ far as 1 know - Tlle sons go away, a lot 
AmAwf ' co , me mto m e. The sons go away to 

+L nd ft*"* and 63111 m<me y and send it 
f(?i t W xt eir fa th°rs and mothers, and if it was not 
m that the J sa y they could not live by the land at 

dishirt ';= Y ° U thin j the pressing requirement in the 
istnct is improved drainage? — Yes. 

® 0t ar ^ rial drainage and field drain- 
Th , ft f armors in our district are a long 
bane ma^et ; the nearest market is Stra- 

ta T f" elve 1111168 away, and Derry i s fifteen. They 
aSdle of ^ The y have to rise in the 

of the fainti 16 n . 1 ,8’ ll t when going to the market. Bart 
to Sat rxntil two o’clock in the morning 

they start goin S away to market, and 

baok at night” ® tral,ane ' and ^ is the same coming 


38664. What is your suggestion for remedying that Mr. John 
k i lf the ? had a n S ht railway it Harkin. 

would help them very well. There are some very 
good limestone quarries in that district. They come 
from ten to fifteen miles down to this quarry for it ; 
th 7n^K Ve J® 8 e * the Umestone all that distance. 

38665. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hat district 

StroCneTs well “ ? ~ BeUamult ' 1 haTC a place in 
38666. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Where do you buy 
your eggs and butter?— In different markets. I buy 
m this town once a week. I go to Plumbridge and 
Dungivan, Claudy and Strabane. B 

38667. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are well 
• t x e want of transit facilities from 
which the district suffers ? — Yes ; I am well »i>- 
, . quamted with the whole district ; from my experience 

drainage or of there is a great need of a light railway in this dis- 

Where would it run from?-From Duna- 
managh to Cookstown would be in a direct line, 
m 38669. How many miles is that?— About thirty 

38670. The limestone quarries you merely instance 
as producing lime which the railway could carry and 
make available m the different parts of the district? 

—Yes; there is no limekiln, but if the railway were 
available some of the men with these quarries would 
open a kiln and burn the lime to send away. 

38671. How near would the railway come to the 
quarry ? 1 expect there would be a station abont 
where the quarry is. 

38672. Would you touch Plumbridge and Green- 
castle ? — Yes. 

38673. Pass by Gortin? — Yes. 

38674. It is a difficult line to engineer ? — From 
Dunamanagh station it could be made up the valley 
it is nearly level ; there would be very little cutting! 
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Mr. William 
M'Gaugliey. 


Mr, Arthur 
0 Neill. 


Mr. William M'Gauuhey examined. 


38675. Sir Francis Mow att. —Are you a farmer?— 

I am a small farmer near Dunamanagh, in the Lough 

Ash division of Strabane Union. I hold about ten 
acres. There are six of these arable. The rent is 
£1 17s. 6 d. and the valuation is 35 shillings, ine 
six arable are of very poor quality ; we reclaimed it 
from the heather. . 

38676. Can you use a plough on it?— We can use a 
plough on part of it; on another part of it it is 
difficult to use a plough. 

38677. That is done with spade labour ?— Yes. 

38678. What are the particular points you wish to 
bring before us ?— These holdings are too small ; we 
cannot live on them except there is some means of 
enlarging them. 

38679. Are there any grazing farms in the district 
in which your farm is? — No, not grazing farms, but 
farms let out on 11 months’ system for cropping and 
grazing. 

38680. What is the nearest that you know of? — 
There are three within a mile. 

3868.1. Have you any suggestion in your own mind 
how the holdings could be enlarged? — There would be 
farms sold by auction in our district, and if the Con- 
gested Districts Board have money to buy these farms 
they could give plots to these small holders. These 
farms are bought up by large farmers and let out on 

II months’ system to the small farmers at exorbitant 
prices. 

38682. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your suggestion 
is that some public body might buy up these holdings 
when they came into the market in order to enlarge 
the other small holdings? — Yes. 

38683. You would not see any advantage in pur- 
chasing small holdings? — Any holding that was for 
sale in this place, even small holdings could be got 
and added to small holdings already there ; it 
would be a great advantage, but small holders cannot 
compete with large farmers buying up these holdings, 
as they are sold by public auction at an over 
value. 

38684. What stock have you on your six acres ? — Two 
cows. 


38685. Are you able to sell milk or butter from 
them? — A little butter. I use some of the butter for 
the family, and I sell the remainder. 

38686. Do you sell the calves ? — Yes ; I sell them as 
year-olds. 

38687. You keep them for a year? — Yes. 

38688. Have you any pigs ? — Yes ; I keep some pigs, 


and a horse, but I may say this, it would not support 
a horse. We work at other work on the county roads. 

38689. You have other employment for the horse 
besides working on the farm ? — Yes ; the farm would 
not support it. 

38690. You take contracts on the roads ?— Yes. 

38691. What you want to suggest is as there is no 
other way of enlarging the holdings, when one of them 
comes into the market that then some Government 
department should be empowered to buy it and divide 
it among the neighbouring very small holders ?— That 
is my point. 

38692. Mr. O’ Kelly. - -The land must be very poor 
in Lough Ash?— In part of it. 

38693. In the greater part of it? — It is the greater 

38694. Considering that on the average you have 
got thirty-six acres for every occupier it follows that 
the land must be poor? — Yes; the land is poor, 
the greater part of it was reclaimed from the moun- 
tain by the tenants. 

38695. Do yon think if the land were thoroughly 
well drained, limed, and generally brought up to its 
highest pitch of productivity that yon would not 
want any addition to the holdings? — It does not 
matter how they are improved, they would want 
an addition. That neighbourhood is fairly well 
cultivated. There was an agricultural farm there 
some time ago and they liavo a knowledge of agricul- 
ture. The father of one of your witnesses, Mr. Moore, 
was the teacher on the agricultural farm at Lough 
Ash. 

38696. Did not you say n moment ago until the 
holdings were enlarged it would be impossible for the 
people to make a living on them? — Because they are 
too small. 

38697. They are thirty-six acres on the average you 
know ? — There are some large farms among them. 

38698. What would be the size of the large farms ? — 
120, 101, and 75 acres are the largest. 

38699. Yon suggest if grass land were available it 
might be acquired for the purpose of enlarging the 
holdings of the people? — Yes. 

38700. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you think 
are there any grass lands of that description that 
might be acquired ? — There are no grass lands in the 
neighbourhood, except those I speak of as let for 
cropping and grazing on eleven months’ system. I 
agree with Mr. Moore about the mines. There is a 
lot of bog which could be utilized, and I also agree 
about the railway and the limestone. 


Mr. Arthur O’Neill examined. 


38701. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What is your ad- 
dress ? — Carrickeen ; I am a farmer. I have a large 
acreage, 130 acres. We purchased under the Act of 
1903. We pay half-yearly instalments. £5 8s is the 
yearly payment. The valuation is £9 10s.. It is in 
the Stranagalwilley division of Strabane Union. 
Nearly all my holding is mountain; there is very 
little arable. I should say there are forty acres of 
the mountain not worth a penny a year to me. It is 
a vast shaking bog. If there could be any use or 
money made out of peat we could supply a lot of that, 
as we are surrounded with bog. 

38702. What do you do with the rest of your farm ? 
—I farm some of it, but the crops are very poor, and 
u I had to pay for the labour it would not pay for it. 

38703. How many acres have you got under tillage, 
and arable ?— -I suppose there might be about sixteen, 
out it is lying, a great deal of it, waste, with no 
glass on it of any kind or with bad grass. 

38704. What is the point to which you wish to ad- 

t]TJZ T J V / enC Y’ S i<: H 8u PP° rt of the witnesses 
who preceded you ?-Yes ; I wish the district to be 
scheduled under the Congested Districts Board. 

support the proposal for the making of 
We fe in a * su PP° rt very much. 

W bl™ f backward locality ; it takes just twenty- 
5? to 8» to any market and come back again- 

Strabane or Derry. Everything that we buy 8 costs 

ta™ 1 & , 5» b h“'”T ■ h " to h* c " ied fK ™ the “ 

itVZ\Zl°oiZ p"?** Pli “ 


38706. If the light railway were made how near 
would it come to your holding ? — I believe it would 
come to within two miles of it, from Dunamanagh on 
past Plumbridge by Gortin here. 

38707. What kind of a line comes to Dunamanagh? 
— A narrow gauge. 

38708. I thought probably its being a broad gauge 
was one of the reasons why Mr. Clarke was so strong 
on the broad gauge to Cookstown ? — I wish we had any 
kind of a gauge. 

38709. Where do you get the lime for your land?— 
We get it in the neighbouring quarry ; there is an- 
other quarry on the County Derry side. 

38710. How far is that from it ? — Three miles. An- 
other very important thing is the shirt making in- 
dustry, and underclothing making. It has failed 
badly. If we bad means of getting it nearer home— 
it has to be carted for a long distance. Our girls 
work at it ; they have to go seven miles to carry the 
shirts home ; it takes them a long summer day, and in 
the winter it is far worse. It takes them until 10 
o’clock at night; if there was a means of fetching 
them near it would be a great advantage to them. 

38711. That again is part of the railway proposal? 
— The railway sure would help that too. Our neigh- 
bourhood is all mountains, and keeps a great deal of 
sheep. I know most of the people would be very glad 
if there could be anything done in the way of planting 
spaces that would shelter these sheep for them in the 
winter, because the mountains are very bleak- and very 
bare in the winter time, and they have to send a 
great many of them grazing to the lower countries 
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to keep them alive ; they would not live on the moun- 38712. Is your mountain side quite bare ? — Yes ; 
tain grass in the winter. We have to pay very high there is nothing but black heather, some of it; there 

for it, so that it takes away most of the profit of the is no guard of any kind — just a total bog. 
sheep from them. 


Mr. P. G. Dallinger recalled. 


38713- Mr. O’ Kelly. — T he amount of rates raised 
in the whole county tinder the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Instruction scheme is £1,308 ; kindly tell me 
how much the equivalent grant from the Department 
of Agriculture amounts to? — Five-ninths as against 
that ; that being represented by four-ninths. 

38714. I suppose you were listening to the evidence 
of Mr. Crawford, the Vice-Chairman of the County 
Committee at the last sitting at Cookstown? — I had 
to leave before he gave his evidence. 

38715. As far as I can understand he said the 
amount raised in the rural district was returned to 
that district ; expended under schemes in that dis- 
trict, plus the equivalent grant that the Department 
gave? — That is so. 

38716. In Strabane Union the rates amount to 
£220, and the equivalent of the Department would be 
£275, making a total of £495 ? — Yes. 

38717. Upon what scheme has that money been ex- 
pended? — My figures will have to be a little rough. 
You have set me a rather difficult sum, and I propose 
to simplify it. 

38718. I don’t think it is in the least difficult. 
I understood from the Vice-Chairman of your com- 
mittee that the money raised in the county, plus the 
equivalent grant from the Department was ear-marked 
for the special benefit of the district in which the 
money was raised. A penny in the pound in the 
Strabane Union produces £220 ; the equivalent would 
be £275, making a total of £495. I asked you to 
indicate the special scheme of the Strabane Union 
upon which the £495 has been expended?— I should 
like to make it quite clear that the scheme applied 
to the county, that a scheme in the first place is a 
county scheme. Second, on the basis of the valuation 
—of the rural valuation of the district. If the valu- 
ation of Strabane is one-tenth of the total valuation 
of the county we take one-tenth of the grant available 
as being the share due to Strabane. 

38719. And also its proportion of the equivalent 
grant ?— One-tenth of the joint fund. In live stock 
alone in Strabane we make an allocation on horses, 
£27, which is for nominations ; on bulls, £120 to £150 ; 
it varies ; it may increase. This year we give 53 
premiums, last year it was 50 ; a few years ago the 
number was 33. The total number of premiums in 
the county will determine what Strabane will get. 
Strabane gets under the Swine scheme, £10 ; under 
the Turkey and Goose scheme £8 and £10 ; under the 
cottage farm prize scheme we allocate £40 for prizes. 

38720. Do you think really it is a wise thing to 
offer prizes for competition amongst men with a valu- 
ation of over £25 • — Any scheme that is educative is 
valuable. 

38721. Would not you expect a man whose valuation 
is over £25 would scarcely be expected to need an 
incentive of a prize for cleanliness, as compared with 
people of small valuation, say, £4 or £5? — The pro- 
portion of money given to the men having £25 valu- 
ation is comparatively small. 

38722. I beg your pardon ? — There is only one class 
tor them ; there are six classes altogether. In regard 
to the agricultural instruction how do you propose 
tnat we should allocate the money expended on it? 

38723. Bear in mind I am not going to make any 
suggestion one way or the other as to how it should be 
regarded; but I merely ask you as secretary of the 
agricultural committee whether you agree with or 
cutfer from the view expressed by your vice-chairman 
■ '-'ookstown on Saturday, that the amount raised 
-n any particular district, plus the equivalent that is 
* j-? Department of Agriculture, was returned 
“ 18 toict and spent on specific schemes in the 
^, or , t le benefit of that district alone ? — I agree 
witn that but I should like, if you will excuse me, to 
xplain what the terms used mean to me; by a dis- 
trict I mean a rural district. 

•*- ^ — Then it is perfectly true. Let us 
the valuation of the county, for the sake of 
thawif’ £100,000. For convenience we will say 
tnat the valuation of Strabane is £5,000'. Then 


T&88§e or autli of the funds available represent Stra- 
bane’s share of the Joint Fund. That is expended 
in Strabane. 

38725. Would I be right in saying that there are 
districts in the County Tyrone in which there is a 
scheme on which money has been expended far in 
excess of the sum that has resulted from the penny 
in the pound rate for agricultural instruction? — It is 
impossible. 

38726. Why? — Because the basis of our expenditure 
is the rate. 

38727. I know it is. Would I be right in suggest- 
ing that money has been expended in certain rural 
districts on schemes for those particular rural dis- 
tricts in excess of the sums for those particular dis- 
tricts — the excess coming from the other rural dis- 
tricts ? — I think that on the whole 

38728. Would I be right in suggesting that it is 
possible that it is so ?— I do not think it would be. I 
am not prepared to give an answer to that on oath, 
but I do not think it would. Of course it is a matter 
which to settle would need an immensity of figuring. 
I am prepared to undertake that calculation if you 
want it. I am not prepared to give an answer on that 
point, but I do not think that it would really work 
out that it is so. In special cases grants have been 
received from the Department for special purposes; 
that is entirely outside the county grant, and never 
cost the county a penny. Therefore what may have 
been expended in that way must not be taken into 
account ; but to say that money has been diverted 
from one district to another, that schemes might be 
worked in that district, is absolutely untrue. 

38729. I think you said you would be prepared to 
work this out for us. I regard it as of some impor- 
tance? — Will you specify the scheme? 

38730. I will make the suggestion to you, but not 
now. Reference has been made to agricultural shows. 
In these shows are there any special competitions for 
small occupiers under £15 or £10 valuation ? — There 
has been a sum of £30 set aside entirely without any 
entrance fee for the occupiers of these districts which 
you are to-day considering — Plumbridge and all round 
there — for these people, free of charge; they had 
nothing to pay. 

38731. What was the particular competition ? — Com- 
petition for cattle and poultry, and in some cases they 
were varied to introduce classes for horses and swine. 
I heard one witness to-day say that it was not worth 
a man’s while to go in and get the prizes. I don’t 
know whether it is worth a man’s while to walk from 
Gortin to Omagh for £2. All I know is that I 
would. 

38732. That scheme failed? — That scheme failed, 
although the County Committee advertised the scheme 
at their own expense. 

38733. At the expense of the county?— Yes, out of 
ihe joint fund. 

38734. How long was the scheme tried? — For two 
years ; in fact it was tried tentatively for three years. 
The scheme I referred to was tried actually for two 
years, but it was tried in a tentative way for the 
other year. 

38735. How many entries had you for these com- 
petitions? — Never more than three or four, although 
they got into the show free. 

38736. What was the amount set aside for these 
competitions ? — £30. 

38737. For people under £15? — The classes were 
provided for the districts which are the very poorest. 

38738. What was the valuation specified? — I am 
not prepared to state whether £10 was the limit. I 
think it was. 

38739. You gave prizes amounting to £30 for £10 
valuation, and stopped there ? — Yes, and no one came 
to take them. 

38740. All the other competitions were thrown open 
to people under £60 valuation ?— Excuse me, no. We 
always insist on one for from £20 to £25. Dun- 
gannon show will be on in about five days. They have 
even lowered the valuation. Originally they were £20. 
I understand they are lowering the valuation again 


May 27, 1907.. 
Sir. Arthur 
O'Neill. 


Mr. P. G. 

Dalliiiger. 
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Mou 27 1907 this year to meet the special class of farmers, about 
— ' £15. 

Mr. P. G. 38741. Did you hear the evidence given this after- 

Dallinger. noon ?_Yes. 

38742. You don’t agree with that evidence ? — I don’t 
know whether I may be allowed to point out without 
impertinence that the questions which you have asked 
the witnesses this afternoon are not fair questions. 
Without meaning in any sense to insinuate you in- 
tend to put unfair questions, I say such questions 
cannot be fully answered by the witnesses. These 
people have referred to the cattle. The district you 
are dealing with is not a cattle-breeding district; it 
is a sheep district; everyone knows it is. You have 
laid emphasis on the cattle. What about the eggs 
sent in from our egg distributing station, a large 
number of which come into this very district. There 
is an egg distributing station in this very centre. 
Another point made is that the committee are not 
permitting suitable bulls to come in. It has been 
stated that the Galloway bull have been prevented 
from coming into this district. It was also stated 
that we allow only Aberdeen Angus and Shorthorns. 
As a matter of fact we also recommend Ayrshires. 
The county committee has actually recommended that 
Galloway bulls be permitted to hold premiums in the 
county, but for some reasons, which I understand to 
bo wise reasons, the Department say they cannot per- 
mit the Galloway bull to hold a premium in this 
county, as they considered it would do harm. I hold a 
brief for no one, but I think that it should be defi- 
nitely stated that a man who sits down in this chair 
and tells you that one bullock that lias been 
produced under the premium scheme has been a 
failure, is not representing in any 6ense the total 
amount of the work that has been done in the dis- 
trict. 

38743. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnelt.. — Would you 
yourself approve of the Department overriding the 
committee’s judgment in the matter of the Galloway 
bulls ? — I am not an expert in these matters ; but in 
my own private opinion the Galloway would do great 
good in certain limited districts in this county, but 
if the Department were to introduce a Galloway bull 
and that bull were used generally it would do harm 
to the export trade, and it will be within the know- 
ledge of this Commission that in this county bulls 
have been sold to the Argentine for very large prices. 

38744. Has there been anything done for sheep in 
these poor districts? — Nothing. 

38745. Mr. 0 ’Kelly.— P ermit me to say in reply to 
what you have said that all my questions were per- 
fectly fair and legitimate, and it is quite competent 
tor me to ask a witness whether he saw any tangible 
results for any scheme for which his money, in the 
shape of rates, had been contributed, and it was per- 
fectly competent for him to answer. It was perfectly 
competent for me to ask him on all those subjects, 
and let me say m reply to your suggestion that I was 
not referring to any particular kind of scheme— I 
was not referring to the improvement of stock, or 
referring to itinerant lectures or any other things, 
l was just asking this question whether as a result 


of four years’ experience of the working of the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture in his district he was satisfied 
that any results had accrued from it ; and let me sav 
also, 1 hope, without impertinence, that it was not 
an unfair question for me to ask, and I intend 
despite the admonition administered to me by you by 
inference, to put quite similar questions in future to 
all those witnesses who I think may be able to speak 
upon the subject? — You have misunderstood me. I 
don’t doubt your right to put the questions ; I doubt 
the competency of the witnesses to answer them. 

38746. The witness is quite competent to pay rates 
to maintain your committee, but incompetent to ex- 
press ar. opinion on the results that flow from it?— 
Certainly he cannot know what is done in any rural 
district completely. 

38747. Of course lie cannot ; he lives there ; and 
why could not he know what is doing in his own dis- 
trict? Do you mean to say that a man living in 
Strabane does not know more about the rural district 
than a secretary not living in Strabane, and who 
might not be there once in twelve months ? — That does 
not apply to me. 

38743. It is physically impossible for you?~All 
these things depend on records. I have a record of 
every egg that ever went cut in the county, and every 
bull that ever served a cow in the county. 

38749. Quite so ; the wider your knowledge on these 
subjects the narrower your knowledge of local con- 
ditions. The question is perfectly relevant and the 
witness is perfectly competent to answer it?— My de- 
sire, if I may be excused for saying so, is merely to 
arrive at the truth. I hold no brief. 

38750. You won’t arrive at the truth by denying 
the competency of other people to speak the truth?— 
I do not doubt their desire to speak the truth, but I 
do doubt their knowledge of the benefits that accrue 
to an entire district. 

38751. Did you hear the evidence in Cookstown?— 
Yes. 

38752. Did you hear the evidence here ?— Yes. 

38753. Did you read the evidence given in An trim? 

38754. Was not it all one chorus of denunciation of 
the way m which these committees are administered ; 
do you suppose this chorus of denunciation has no 
reason in fact? Why don’t you put up some men on 
oenaff of the local committee to give evidence to the 
contrary ; you would not be able to cry down the evi- 
dence of the men of local knowledge by saying they are 
no *!^’ ln S the truth ? — I never attempted to say that. 

38755. Sir Francis Mowatt— I don’t think the 
witness said that? — I did not say that. Excuse me, 
my object is, although it may not so appear to you, 
to get at the truth ; that is the whole idea I have 
™ lnd - My idea is that you should not when 
introducing an educational system consult those who 
are submitting to the system whether they approve of 
incomplete ^ Wh6r ° th ° ir knowled S e of its aims is 

38756. Surely your educational scheme is four 
years m operation ? — What is four years in the life of 
S L, 1 * “ a negligible quantity, 
of h' to Thftt 13 “ political P lati *ude ?— It is a matter 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 29th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 o’clock, A.M., 

In the Schoolhouse, Swanlinbar, County Cavan. 

Present The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. (in the Chair) ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Rev. Patrick 

38758. Sir Francis Mowatt (in the chair). — You 
are Parish Priest of Kinawley, Swanlinbar? — Yes. 
One-third of my parish is in the County Cavan and the 
remainder in Fermanagh. The state of things in both 
divisions of my parish is much the same. The neigh- 
bourhood is surrounded by mountains. They commence 
at Ballinaiv.ore. and come down to the Cuilcagh moun- 
tains. The land along those mountains is cold and 
boggy. A great deal of it is reclaimed bog. 

38759. Are these the mountains that we saw during 
tlie last five miles of our journey from Enniskillen 
here? — Yes. The climate is cold. Oats seldom or 
ever ripen. They are given as fodder for the cattle. 
The potato crop is sometimes fairly good, but the 
quality of the potato is much inferior to what you 
find in other parts of the county. I do not want to 
occupy your time dwelling on the pover-ty of the dis- 
trict, but it is enough to say that two or three years 
ago the Government were obliged to give relief to the 
poor of Swanlinbai’ and the district. They got up a 
system of relief works, and it was in that way that 
the people tided over the hard season. 

38760. Mr. Sutherland. — Was there a failure of 
the potato crop ? — Yes. Whenever we have a oold 

season we have a failure of the potato and oat crops, 
which are the staple crops by which the people live. 

38761. What is the principal factor in a bad yean ? — 
Wet. When we have a good dry year we have 
a fairly good crop. There are many ways in which 
the rendition of the people might be improved. If we 
had such a system as they have at Ballinamoro it 
would be very beneficial. 

38762 What is that system ? — Advancing small sums 
for making repairs to peoples’ houses, road-making, 
getting up little creameries, and so on. 

38763. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you no 
creameries in the neighbourhood? — Yes; we have 
thrfeb ; we have a central creamery and two auxiliaries, 
but owing to the fact that a great many people live 
on the mountains they cannot bring their milk to the 
creameries, as the roaids don’t go near enough to their 
houses. 

38764. The particular point you arte now on is that 
you would like some improved communication in the 
way of a road up the mountain side ? — Precisely ; and 
some money advanced to the farmers to improve the 
state of their houses. 

38765. Mr. Sutherland. — Are you acquainted with 
the method by which this has been done in the con- 
gested districts ? — Yes. 

38766. You are aware that the Congested Districts 
Board encourage the establishment- of local committees 
to whom they make small grants for improvements ? — 
Yes. 

38767. It is something like that you advocate? — 
Yes. I think it is the only way I have known Gov- 
ernment money to do much good. 

38768. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are the roads to 
these mountain farmers’ places non-existent, or bad ? 

Some of them have hy-p asses Or lanes; others have 
no lanes at all, and have to go across the country to 
get to roads. 

38769. A cart could not go there? — No. We have 
been for a long time agitating about a short railway 
trom Bawnboy to Magudresbridge, round Brackley 

R 


O’Reilly examined. 

Lake, and on by this town. It was surveyed and 
mapped out by the Government I understand, but it 
fall through, for what reason I cannot 

tell, but I would regard it as a principal 
means of relieving distress. It would give some tem- 
porary employment, in the first place. In the next 
place it would give great help towards developing the 
resources of the neighbourhood. The proposed railroad 
would pass close to the three creameries which we 
have; and the result would be we would get betcer 
prices for our butter and other agricultural produce. 

38770. Sir Francis Mowatt. — How many miles 
would the proposed railway extend ? — It is twenty -two 
miles from Bawnboy to Maguiresbridge, and about 
ten or twelve from Bawnboy to Florence Court. Either 
line would suit us, and help to develop the district. 
We have many spas which were famous in the 18th 
century, but they have lost ground owing to the want 
of railway communication. 

38771. Mr Sutherland. — What is the nature of 
them ?— Sulphur spas and magnesia. Thei-e is one 
adjoining the town, which they call a steel one. There 
is no better water. 

38772. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are they in use now? — 
Yes ; but we have very few persons coming to partake 
of them. 

38773. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are the holdings very 
small ? — In Kinawley there are 5,770 holdings. 1,052 
are not exceeding £4 valuation; 1,247 not exceeding 
£10 ; 839 are between £10 and £15 ; 2,356 are between 
£20 and £30, and there are 96 not exceeding £100. 

38773a. In there any local industry of any sort? — 
We have a lace class and these three creameries. 

38774. The lace classes are entirely for girls ? — Yes. 

38775. Is the attendance large? — We have about 
sixty on the roll — probably an average attendance of 
twenty dr thirty. 

38776. Is there room for more, or is that the full 
number that the teacher could take? — There would 
not be room for any more, but I don’t think that that 
is the reason why they are not coming. We are able 
to accommodate all who wish to avail themselves of it. 

38777. I suppose that the wages are from five to 
seven shillings a week? — About that. 

38778. Has there been much emigration from your 
district? — A great deal. 

38779. Do the people emigrate to America or go to 
Scotland ? — A great many go to Glasgow, but the bulk 
of them go to America. 

38780. Do those who go to Glasgow go there year 
after year or come back again ? — Very often, they re- 
main there permanently. 

38781. Who owns the greatest amount of land in 
your vicinity? — Probably Lord Erne. He has his 
property, not in this division of the parish, but in 
the Fermanagh portion of it. 

38782. Has he any residence here? — No residence, 
no local office, nor anything.* 

38783. 16 his agent 'resident? — No; he lives at Lis- 
naskea or Dublin most of the time. He is Mr. Arthur 
Trench. 

38784. Mr. O’Kelly. — I notice that over 55 per cent, 
of the holdings in Swanlinbar division are under £10 
valuation. I suppose that your parish is included in 
Swanlinbar ? — Yes. 

2 


May 29, 1907. 

Rev. Patrick 
O’Reilly. 
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38785. What is the average size of the holdings, ap- 
proximately? — I have not gone into the figures, but 
they vaity considerably. 

38786. Would you regard holdings under £10 valua- 
tion as uneconomic? — I would, certainly. 

38787. In the electoral division of Swamlinbar over 
50 per cent, of the holdings are uneconomic ; how would 
you suggest that they should bb made economic ? — I 
don’t know exactly how to answer that question. 
There is very little land in the neighbourhood that is 
not occupied. There are a few holdings belonging to 
Mr. Johnston, who is an agent in this district, living in 
Bawnboy, and if these were divided among the ad- 
joining tenants it would help thedr means of living. 

38788. You know Bawnboy fairly well? — Yes. 

38789. Taking every holding under £10 valuation as 
uneconomic, you have in the whole union 63 per cent, 
of uneconomic holdings. Is there any land available 
held under what is generally known as the eleven 
months’ system in the union of Bawnboy? — I cannot 
say that. I am not able to speak as to land of that 
description outside my own parish. 

38790. Then you see no hope for the improvement of 
these uneconomic holdings by a process of enlargement 
of them? — No, except where there were such farms 
as you refer to in the vicinity. 

38791. But you have not got any in this pairish ? — 


no. 

38792. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Roughly, what extent 
of land is there in the district that you say could be 
divided among the people? — In one of these farms 
there are thirty, and in another twenty-seven Irish 
acres. In the Fermanagh portion of the parish there 
are a few large farms that could be divided among 
the people. 

38793. Mr. O' Kelly. — How are those farms at pre- 
sent held? — By the landlord. As a rule he stocks 
them himself. 

38794. Have you any non-residential grazing hold- 
ings in Bawnboy Union 1 — There is one large holding 


close to Bawnboy that was divided recently. It was 
divided among evicted tenants through the Estates 
Commissioners. 

38795. If it be impossible to assist the uneconomic 
holders because you have no grazing land for the pur- 
pose of enlargment, oould you indicate in what direc- 
tion you must look for an improvement in tlio condi- 
tion of the small holders ? — If they had a better price 
for their produce the pecplo could improve their hold- 
ings very much. When people arte poor, and get a 
small price for their produce there Is no encouragement 
for them, to improve, if they had the railway that 
I refer to I am sure it would help them greatly in 
managing their holdings. 

38796. A railway to Maguiresbridge ? — Yes, or to 
Florenceoourt. 

38797. Is that part of the scheme which was pro- 
posed in Parliament some time ago? — Yes. Mr. 

Thomas M‘ Govern, our late M.P., took a great in- 
terest in it. At one time we seemed very likely to 
get it. Mr. Wyndham was very favourable to it. 
Some of the Nationalist party wanted to have the 
discussion postponed, and Mr. Wyndham made the 
significant remarks “delays are dangerous.” 

38798. Am I right in saying that the opposition to 
that sohemo arose from the fact that it would divert 
traffic from Sligo to Newry ? — It arose from selfishness, 
of course. I suppose it would divert some traffic. 

38799. The proposal was, as I understand it, that 
the mines of Arigna would bo developed by an exten- 
sion of the railway? — Precisely. 

38800. But that the coal taken from Arigna, instead 
of being sent to the nearest port, Sligo, would be 
diverted across the country to Newry ? — I suppose that 
was the ground of the opposition. 

38801. But merely recommending the construction 
of this section of railway without seeking to carry out 
the entire of the former scheme would not arouse the 
same opposition 1 — Not to such an extent. 


Mr. Bernard 
M'ManuB. 


Mr. Bernard M ‘Manus examined. 


38802. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — You are Chairman of 
the Bawnboy Rural District Council? — Yes. I repre- 
sent the Pedravohers electoral division on the Council. 
I know the Bawnboy Rural District fairly well, par- 
ticularly that portion comprised in the Swanlinbar 
dispensary district, which is mainly mountainous. 
The land is of an inferior quality. In some portions 
of the district land purchase sales under the Ash- 
bourne Acts have taken place, and the prices agreed 
on were fifteen years’ purchase, but now landlords, 
when negotiating, want from twenty-four to twenty- 
six years’ purchase. 

38803. Who is the landlord? — Lord Charles Beres- 
ford. 

38804. Land has been bought in this district under 
the Ashbourne Acts at fifteen years’ purchase ? — Yes. 

38805. Are there negotiations now in progress with 
the tenants of Lord Charles Beresford for the purchase 
by them of their land in the Bawnboy Union t— Yes. 

38806. How far have these negotiations proceeded ? — 
I have it on very good authority that the landlord 
expects twenty-four years’ purchase. 

38807. That is on second-term rents? — Yes. 

38808. Has an offer been made by the tenants or 
have they merely felt their way and stopped? — They 
will not buy at that price, because they be- 
lieve that the taxes will be far heavier, and there 
will be drainage to be paid for, and all will fall on 
the shoulders of the tenants. 

38809. You don’t know if they have made him any 
offer? — Not to my knowledge. Then Mr. Tyrrell is a 
landlord in this district, and what he intends to give 
is 4s. in the £ on judicial and 6s. on non- judicial 
rents. Some of the tenants could not go into court 
owing to the amount of arrears against them. 

38810- Mr. Sutherland. — Did these people get any 
reductions at all from the landlords? — No. 

- 38811. Sir Francis Mowatt. — He would now sell for 
•a. price. calculated on a reduction of 6s. in the £ on un- 
fixed rents? — Yes. 

, . 38812. That covers arrears? — I suppose it would. 
That would be. in the bargain. There is a great deal 
'of drainage money to' be paid, and the tenants expect 
that it would fall on their shoulders. 


38813. Was that part of the terms? — They did not 
come so close. 

38814. Then they had better ask what the offer 
means? — I suppose so. 

38816. Mr. Sutherland. — Does it mean the repay- 
ment of loans already made for drainage ?— -Yes. In 
the electoral divisions of Benbrack, Pedravohers, 
Templeport, Kinawley, Swanlinbar, and Tiercahan the 
people are living on uneconomic holdings, and the 
Government were obliged to establish relief works. 

38816. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When was that?— It 
is going on for over twenty years. About two years 
ago, as representing the Bawnboy District Council on 
the County Council, I applied to have the 13th section 
of the Local Government Act put into operation. The 
County Council when they heard of the poverty of the 
district willingly did so, and contributed. Last year 
or the year before a loan for seed potatoes had to 
be obtained. An inspector from the Local 
Government Board came to the place, and went from 
house to house, and found there was such want there 
that he got a grant of £250 from the Government 
for the purpose of buying seed potatoes, and the men 
worked at 18cZ. per day — these were the best of the 
men, because some would not be taken — to earn the 
price of the potatoes. Only for that I do not believe 
that they would be seeded this year at all. 

38817. Who hired these men? — It was understood it 
was the Local Government Board inspector and the 
committee appointed. Seed potatoes were given in 
lieu of money. 

38818. The men who worked were paid in seed 
potatoes ? — Yes. 

38819. Were they paid for putting seed into their 
own ground ? — No. They were paid for making roads. 
It was something similar to what Father O’BeifiJ 
wants done in these mountainous parts. The people 
are willing to work away at such a thing if they only 
got payment for it. I knew of a good deal of artincia 
manure being brought from the Department to certain 
plots and left there, with the object of showing what 
it can do. That does very well for a year or two, bu 
I don’t believe that it is as good . for . the future ft 
drainage, and also planting, as otherwise timber win 
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soon be a tiling of the past in the country. The land- 
lords are selling their property, and. the timber is 
nearly all cut away, and there is no shelter. 

38820. I am afraid that the timber is rather cut 
away by the small holders who buy ? — It was the land- 
lords owned the woods and had the timber. Therefore 
the tenants could not cut them. 

38821. They can when they purchase their holdings ? 
—The landlords in this part of the country sell their 
-woods before they sell their estates. 

38822. You say the landlords cut their woods before 
they sell their lands 1 — Yes. It has been done on Lord 
Charles Beresford’s property in this district. 

38823. Mr. Suthebland. — Are extensive woods on 
an estate an element in the price which the tenants 
pay to the landlord ? — They are. 

38824. As a matter of fact, does a wooded estate 
bring a greater number of years purchase than one 
without woods? — The wood belongs to the landlord, 
because the landlord keeps it. 

38825. He retains it after he sells his land ? — As far 
as I know. 

38826. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did you ever know of a case 
in which the timber was retained when the estate was 
sold? — This country is not so well wooded. 

38827. You say that timber is retained by the land- 
lord when he sells his estate — did you ever know of 
such a case ? — I am not sure of that. I thought there 
was a case at Garadice. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — I never heard of such a case. 

38828. Mr. O’Kelly. — I never heard of such a case ? 
— I know it is being cut down at present. I believe 
that there is nothing more beneficial than draining 
the country and making roads. 

38829. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You refer to extensive 
drainage of the whole country, and then the owners 
of the farms should drain their own fields into the one 
central drain ? — It is the big drains that I mean. My 
next point is that there should be plantations. 

38830. Mr. O’K e lly. — Do you mean shelter belts or 
planting the whole hillside? — Belts in each farmer’s 
place. If you like only an acre or even a half acre. 

38831. Mr. Suthebland. — Have you any practical 
suggestion to make as to that? — Except that the 
Agricultural Department should supply the plants. 
Some of the land is not very good. Farmers would not 
miss an acre, and it would leave the country very 
sheltered. 

38832. It would have to be enclosed for a number of 
years and cut off from pasture ? — Even so ; in twenty 
years it would be of some value. 

38833. Mr. Kavanagh. — You think it would be use- 
ful if young trees were supplied at a nominal nr ice 
by the Agricultural Board if the farmers planted them 
themselves ? — I believe they would. 

38834. Just for shelter belts — I don’t refer to large 
schemes ? — I believe they would. A great deal of land 
is not fit to give crops that is fit to grow timber. 

38835. Mr. Suthebland. — Is there any particular 
kind of tree for which you have a preference ? — Larch 
and spruce. 

38836. There is a market always for larch? — Yes, 
splendid. 

38837. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Can you always sell 
larch wood? — Yes. It is getting very scarce in this 
country now. With regard to the railway, I would 
be glad to see a railway from Bawnboy to Florence- 
court. Maguiresbridge is a light railway, and there 
would be no trans-shipment there. Even so, Florence- 
court would be shorter. 

38838. Mr. O’Kelly. — You say that properties were 
sold under the Ashbourne Act in this neighbourhood 
at fifteen years’ purchase ?— Yes ; fifteen and sixteen. 

38839. Were there many sold under the Ashbourne 
Act ? — There were a great many in the upper part of 
the Bawnboy Rural District. 

38840. It has been suggested in some quarters that 
only embarrassed landlords sold under the Ashbourne 
Act ; would the description “ embarrassed landlords ” 
apply to those who sold under that Act in this dis- 
trict? — I cannot say what was the cause of their sell- 
mg. 

38841. Have there been many sales under the 1903 
Act in Cavan ? — There have been a good many. 

38842. At what price have the lands been sold under 
that Act in the County Cavan? — They vary greatly, 
xn some cases I believe that twenty-one- years’ purchase 
'bas been given. 


38843. Have the landlords sold at twenty-one years’ 
purchase of second-term rents ? — I believe so. 

38844. From fifteen to twenty-one years' purchase is 
no small increase? — It is not, and then there are 
decadal reductions. 

38845. Under the Ashbourne Act the tenants bought 
on first-term rents ? — Some of them bought before rents 
were fixed at all. 

38846. Would I be right in suggesting that in the 
County Cavan landlords have asked twenty-one years' 
purchase on first-term rents ? — I am not so sure about 
it. Other gentlemen will be able to describe it. 

38847. Let me assume that they did, because I have 
some case in my mind, would you see any j ustification 
for demanding twenty-one years’ purchase under the 
Act of 1903 when under the Ashbourne Act the price 
was fifteen or sixteen years’ purchase? — No. 

38848. Markets have not improved recently ? — No. 

38849. And agricultural produce has not gone up in 
price? — No. It is reduced. 

38850. The conditions are practically the same? — If 
anything the land is not supporting so many as for- 
merly. The crops are not so good. 

38851. Could you tell me what sum has been de- 
ducted from the local bodies in respect of loss 
occasioned by flotation of the Land Stock? — I don’t 
know the amount. 

38852. Considering that the ratepayers of the county 
are the ultimate security for any loss occasioned by 
the operation of the Act of 1903, do you think that 
the County Council should have a voice m connection 
with sale and purchase? — 'Certainly, I believe that 
they should. 

38853. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — You mean that the 
County Council should have a veto on the price ac- 
cepted by tile tenants if they thought it so high that 
the annuity could not be .paid on it? — Yes, and even 
if the Estates Commissioners were brought in and it 
was left to them far oftener than it is it would be 
much better. 

38854. Mr. Sutherland. — Then the tenants them- 
selves do undertake too high a price? — 'Tenants with 
a load of arrears round their neoks often give a price 
that the Estates Commissioners would not give. 

38855. Are the arrears used as a means of extorting 
a higher price from the tenants? — The arrears are 
always brought into the argument in the fixing of 
the price. The landlord always says he will throw 
off so much arrears to try to get his price. 

38856. Is this matter of the arrears the cause of 
the increase of the price of land from 15 to 24 years’ 
purchase that you have referred to?— -It is part of 
it. 

38857. What is the other cause ; is land more valu- 
able now than then? — It. is not more valuable, but a 
great many men wishing to become owners of their 
land often give more for it than it is worth. 

38858. How will ownership compensate them? — 
Very often they can make improvements. 

38859. You have had that since 1881? — Yes, but 
there is a mountain district with a great deal of 
land to be reclaimed that the landlord would not 
allow to be reclaimed owing to the reserved bits that 
he had on it. 

38860. That stopped improvement? — It stopped it 
greatly. 

38861. What motive could a landlord have for pre- 
venting the reclamation of his own property? — In 
some of these places the landlord would not allow a 
crate to be sold even to help to pay the year’s rent. 
There is a process which will be heard soon before the 
judge in Cavan against a tenant for selling a crate 
of turf to another tenant for the purpose of paying 
rent. 

38862. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you suggest that a 

property with large arrears fetches a higher price 
than a property where the rent is well paid? — If the 
arrears were thrown off I believe it would. 

38863. Yon have suggested to Mr. Sutherland that 
a larger price is extracted from those tenants than 
if they had paid up well? — Yes, I suggest that when 
arrears are thrown off they will give more for it. 

38864. Do you know any case in which a properly 
with large arrears has fetched a higher price than a 
property on which the rents are well paid? — Every 
day you can read in the papers about where so much 
arrears would be thrown off if they bought at so 
much. 

38865. I ask you whether you know of any case 
in which property with heavy arrears fetched more 


May 29, 1907. 

Mr. Bernard- 
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May 29 , 1907. than property on which the rent was well paid? — 
,, - — , Not exactly one. 

38866. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You don’t know 
M Manus. 0 f an y case j n w hich arrears had been used as a 
lever to induce tenants to agree to a very high 
price? — Not one property, but it is done every day. 
38867. Mr. Sutherland. — General arrears on an 


estate is not a common thing. It is individuals who 
will be in arrears ? — On some estates arrears are more 
general than on others. 

38868. But it greatly depends on individuals?— 
Yes. 

38869. So it might be used against an individual? 
—Yes. 


Rev. Thomas M'Gauran examined. 


38870. Sir Francis Mo watt. — You are parish 
priest of Killinagh, County 'Cavan ? — Yes. Ennis- 
killen Rural District No. 2 comprises an area of 
40,507 acres. Its gross valuation is £8,383, with a 
population of 6,397. This is the figure for 1903. In 
the above area is included what is known by the name 
of the Morley estate, consisting of over 12,000 acre's ; 
valuation £3,201 ; purchased over the heads of the 
tenants by the former agent, Robert Johnstone, 20th 
November, 1901, for the sum of £23,000, and con- 
veyed on same date to a syndicate for the considera- 
tion of ten shillings ; and let us add that at the time 
of this transaction the estate was burdened with 
£17,000 arrears. The lands are the worst of the worst 
quality, the soil consisting of yellow “daub,” with a 
mixture of sand ruinous to the health of cattle and 
crops. Anything that anight be called land is at 
present under the bullock, the people having been 
banished in and after the famine years to' the moun- 
tains and foreign lands. Any observer may see for 
himself and witnses the marks of poverty all around — 
the people half fed, half clad ; the children degene- 
rate, and the surface of the country itself a barren 
wilderness. As soon as the youth ciif the country are 
able to provide for themselves they fly off to America, 
England, and Scotland, thus leaving the aged, and 
young children to look after the homes with tho fol- 
lowing results : — 'The lands are not tilled as much as 
they should be, the children are not sent to school, 
all depend for support on credit given by the local 
shopkeepers waiting the “American dollar”; with 
the further result that they become loaded with 
debt, and if tho shopkeeper refuse there is nothing 
before them but the emigrant ship or tho workhouse. 
The necessity of having the district scheduled under 
Idle Congested Districts Board is evident, and its 
first claim is the general poverty of the people ; and 
why it was not scheduled from the start is, if we 
are correctly informed, due to the action of Lord 
Bel-more, the then Chairman of Enniskillen Board of 
Guardians. Again, though the population seems 
small in proportion to the area, yet ft should he 
remembered that' almost the half of the parish of 
Killinagh, and especially what is called the good 
lands, is in the hands of the graziers, and bullocks 
are the occupiers instead of the people. To remedy 
all tliis we suggest the district foe scheduled os con- 
gested, the Congested Districts Board to get com- 
pulsory powers and increased revenue, a representa- 
tive for County Cavan on the Board, and then they 
might enlarge the uneconomic holdings, migrate the 
people to the good lands, form Parish Committees 
to make the houses habitable, repair the offices, drain 
the lands, assist to make roads, and plant the useless 
land. In proof of these statements I refer to the 
average valuation of the following townlands in the 
parish of Killinagh Monoenteriff, £3 6s. 3 d. ; Der- 
naseer, £3 0s. 6 cl. ; Stranamort, £2 17s. I also give 
a list of the grass farms in the district, giving the 
names of the owners, the place where the farm is 
situate, and the valuation : — 'Mrs. Fawcett, Tuam, 
£262 15s. ; Mrs. Fawcett, Loughan, £90 10s. ; Mrs. 
Fawcett, Roo, £90; Mrs. Fawcett, Carrickaforennan , 
£40; John, Nixon, Kinnabo, £65 10s; John Nixon, 
Mullaghoey, £43 17s. ; John Nixon, Duckifield, £31 
10s. ; John Nixon, KiUyglasson, £24 ; Wm. Carson, 
Carracashel, £66; Wm. Carson, Tullagharorey, £40; 
Wm. Carson, Corredressough, £32 10s ; Wm. Carson, 
Corradverd, £9 5s.; Wm. Carson, Shruffenagli, 
£17 10s. ; Wm. Carson, Tullinamoile, £10 ; Wm. 
SoP^ 11 ’ Garvesque, £15 5s. ; Hugh Maguire, Port, 
±j86 5s. ; Hugh Maguire, Killycarney, £38 15s. ; An- 
tony Cassidy, Moneen, £27 10s. ; Anthony Cassidy, 
Coralea, £10 5s. ; Thos. Corscadden, Barran, £48 
10s ; Miss Nixon, Ugiel, £32 10 s. ; Henry Cullen, 
Tents, £30; J 0. Dolan, Temore, £30; Tom Patter- 
son, Unshegagh, £16; J. Bracken, Burren, £42; C. 


Bracken, Ture, £53 10s. ; and Jane Tubman, Bar- 
nan, £9 15s. All these lands are under bullocks. 

38871. Most Rev . Dr. O’Donnell. — D o you say that 
tho land on those farms is not tilled to any extent ?— 
None of it. 

38872. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You don’t know the 
total acreage of those farms you have mentioned?— 
I have not made the tot, but I have read out the 
valuation. 

38873. Mr. Sutherland. — None of these grass farms 
are tilled ?— No. They are all grass farms. They are 
in Enniskillen No. 2 Rural District and in the parish 
of Killinagh. 

38874. Mr. O’Kelly. — I n that parish I see that 92 
per cent, of the holdings are under £10 valuation ? — 
I should think so. 

38875. How are the grazing ranches let? — They are 
stocked by tile owners. 

38876. What would be tho average size of die large 
glazing farm? — I did not calculate that. I suppose 
it would be from 50 to 100. 

38877. Are they tho home farms of the occupiers?— 
Not at all. Tho people were evicted off these farms, 
and they were added patch by patch to make ranches. 
They are held by yearly rent. 

38878. Are they judicial tenancies? — Very few of 
them. 

38879. They are non-residential grazing farms?— 
Yes. The owners live on their residential farms, and 
have these ranches for Idle purpose of grazing their 
bullocks and sheep. 

38880. They have residential farms, and take these 
in addition ? — Yes ; they added patch after patch to 
them ; small farms that were cleared in 1846 or 1847. 

38881. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I n, the case of 
each oocupiev whose name has been given by you would 
it be true to say that the occupier does not reside on 
the farm with which you have connected the occu- 
pier’s name? — 'Perfectly right; none of them reside 
on tho farm with the exception of two or three. 

38882. Mr. O’ Kelly. —-W hat would be the average 
distance between the residential and the non-residen- 
tial fawn ? — In some cases it might not be a quarter 
of a mile. _ In other cases it would he two, three, four, 
or even nine miles. 

38883. It is essential to get hold of these non-resi- 
dential grass lands if the small holdings are to be 
raised to an economic standard ? — I don’t see anv 
other remedy. 

38884. What is your view as to the possibility of 
getting these lands under a system of voluntary 6ale 
* n< * Purchase ?- -My expectation is this, that when 
the Estates Commissioners buy over this estate known 
as the Morley estate they will have to get all or 

38885. 'Sir Francis Mowatt. — I s this all on the 
Money estate ? — Not all, but the greater part of it 
It will be in their power to dispose of them if thej 
are willing to let them go. 

38886. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— 'W hat has the 
syndicate done with the property ?— * The properly has 
been inspected by two inspectors from the Estates 
Commissioners. Their report has gone in. After a 
month or so it will be presented to the Estates Com- 
missioners, and they will consider if they are pre- 
pared to make an offer for the estate. 

38887. At whose suggestion has the inspection been 
made? — At the suggestion of the Estates Commis- 
sioners. 

38888. Have there been negotiations between the 
tenants and the syndicate ?— Yes. 

38889. How far have they come together ?— They 
have culminated in what I have told you. In the 
month of June it will be brought under consideration, 
r a long stc J ry to 6° into details. 

08890. I am sure that details will not be required, 
interesting to know how it has come 
aoout that the estate has been inspected ?— This case 
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turned up in the superior courts when they wanted to 
make the tenants acknowledge the sale to the syndi- 
cate. It came before Chief Justice O’Brien. Mr. 
Healy represented the tenants and Mr. Henry repre- 
sented the syndicate. After hearing portion of the 
case his lordship said that it was a very complicated 
case and suggested that Mr. Healy and Mr. Henry, 
the counsel on the two sides, should be appointed 
arbitrators. This suggestion was accepted, and after 
some time these gentlemen came on The estate and 
inquired into it, and drew up an award that the 
people were to buy at a certain number of years pur- 
chase. They excluded all the grass farms in the 
award. The people kept their part of the contract, 
and paid a year’s rent. The great number of the 
people accepted the sale and agreements for purchase. 
When the agreements came to be examined into by 
the Estates Commissioners the Estates Commissioners 
refused to declare the property an estate, and so ends 
the negotiations. 

38891. Mr. O’ Kelly. — The Morley estate is not 

■scheduled, but is fit to be scheduled ? — I would think 
so, seeing the number of the small farms and the 
grass farms on the other side. 

38892. The only way you can make these small 
holdings economic is by enlarging them from the 
grass lands adjoining? — So I should think. 

38893. What was the reason urged for excluding the 
grass lands from the settlement? — ‘They said they did 
not give power to the arbitrators to touch them at 
all. They wanted to retain them and make more 
money from them. 

38894. In yonr view it would have been -wise if they 
had been included in the general settlement? — Yes. 

38895. If there was any possibility of the condition 
of the small occupiers being improved? — Yes. 

38896. There are other grass farms besides those on 
the Morley estate in the same rural district? — Yes. 

38897. Do you think it possible to acquire them 
voluntarily from those who now own them ? — No. 

38898. We are all agreed that it is very desirable 
that congestion should cease? — Yes ; if the people are 
to stop in the country. 

38899. Do you think it is possible to put an end to 
congestion until you have compulsory powers of pur- 
chase ? — It is not possible without compulsory powers. 

38900. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What you mean is 
that it is not possible at a price which the tenants 
would pay ; I suppose that the lands could be bought 
at a price? — They could, but I believe that many 
owners would not give them up without compulsion 
no matter what price they were offered. 

38901. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Take a property 
such as the Morley estate, on which, according to 
your account, there are so many small holdings, and 
at the same time grazing ranches that might be used 
for the enlargement of small holdings; in circum- 
stances such as those would not you consider that the 
proper method of sal© should not be direct to the ten- 
ants at all but from the owners to the Estates 
'Commissioners ? — Yes, certainly. 


39802. Would not you consider that the whole 1 pro- y™ 29 1997, 
perty should be sold to the Estates Commissioner's? — — - 

Yes. Rev. Thomas 

38903. That is to say the landlord’s interest in M‘(3auran 
the whole property ? — Yes. 

38904. If the whole property were sold by the syndi- 
cate to the Estates Commissioners then the Estates 
Commissioners could utilise the grass landfe to enlarge 
small holdings before conveying these small holdings 
to the occupiers? — Yes. 

38905. Don’t you think that the small holdings 
ought not to be conveyed to the occupiers until such 
land as is in the neighbourhood is dtawn upon for the 
enlargement of these holdings? — That was my sug- 
gestion to the Estates Commissioners. 

38906. Is not it eminently a case in which sales 
should not be direct from owner to occupier, but from 
owner to the Estates Commissoiners ? — Yes. 

38907. Mr. O’Kblly. — W ould I be right in saying 
that there are owners of these non-residenti&l grazing 
lands that would not part with them at any price, 
and if that is so the case for the application, of com- 
pulsion becomes all the stronger? — There may be some, 
but some of them would be glad to get rid of them. 

They might have a fancy farm and think it hard to 
have to give it at a price, but some of them would . 
take a price for it. 

38908. Mr. Sutherland. — What would be the motive 
of their transaction, which you have outlined ? Lord 
Morley sold to his agent, and his agent sold to a 
syndicate. What would be the object of the syndi- 
cate ? — It is very plain — to make money. 

38909. To charge the tenants a bigger price than 
they paid for it themselves ?— Decidedly. 

38910. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you a list 
of the electoral divisions? — Dterrylahan, Dermant, 

Dowra, Dunmakiver, Easky, and Killinagh. 

38911. Derrylahan has only £1. 2s. 9 d. per head val- 
uation ; Derrynant has £1 4s. Id. ; Dunmakiver has 
£1 Is. 8 d. ; and Killinagh, £1 7s. 10J. So there are four 
electoral divisions in which the valuation per head is 
under thirty shillings, and therefore under the stan- 
dard which was originally adopted for the scheduling 
of districts, and, as a matter of fact, those districts 
would have been scheduled were it not for the fact that 
20 per cent, of the population of the Comity Cavan 
did not reside in districts of that class? — Yes. 

38912. The Chairman has suggested to me the question 
whether the grazing farms are within those four elec- 
toral divisions that we have now considered? — No. 

Some of them are in Dowra. None of them are in 
the four you have mentioned. Some are at Easky. 

38913. That is exactly what one would expect, be- 
cause wherever you have large grass farms they put 
up the valuation ? — They do. 

38914. You would cot expect the grass lands to be 
situate in places were the valuation is so low as the 
figures I have given? — It is not. It is where the 
valuation is high that you have all those grass lands. 


Mr. Patrick Dolan examined. 


38935. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are a member of 
the County Council of the County Cavan, and reside 
at Blacklion? — Yes. I wish to describe the condition 
of the Enniskillen Number 2 Rural District. The 
poverty in this district is due prdncially to the 
sterility of the soil, and the excessive rents imposed on 
the tenants in days gone by. Some thirty years ago 
numbers of the old landlords of this district became 
bankrupts; their lands were sold in the courts, and 
were purchased by wealthy graziers and other land- 
lords, who competed stiffly with each other, knowing 
they oould extort from the poor tenants high interest 
for their money. On one estate in this district the 
purchaser, when he become landlord doubled the rents 
the tenants, living along the northern slopes of 
Unilcagh mountain, and the same thing was practised 
on the entire property, except in few cases. In 1901 
tenants had to consent to pay two years of ex- 
orbitant rent at once to the owner of the property, 
before they could get under the Government, if not 
weir houses would come down. In almost all cases 
they had to draw it out of the Bank on the. security 
■of some friend. Thiis weighs heiavily on the poor 
peasantry till the present time. The people could not 


live only for money sent to them by friends from Patrick 
America The barrenness of the soil, consisting of D 0 j au 
moor, swamps, and morasses, the coldness of the cli- 
mate, produced by the proximity of the surround in g 
range of mountains, and the wetness of the land, con- 
sequent on the rivulets issuing from these mountains, 
contribute to render the land unproductive. The in- 
habit antis are industrious, and work hard. I can 
assert that I have frequently seen them delving down 
twelve or fifteen feet in the earth in winter and carry- 
ing up the gravel ou their backs, spreading it over the 
moor along with lime to raise crops and improve the 
land, and in many cases, when the land was re- 
claimed, the rents were raisled. As an instance of 
some townlandb, the valuation of one reaching up the 
brow of Cudlcagh mountain is £22 5s. , and it consists 
-of six holdings. Cuilcagh mountain is the culmina- 
tion of the County Cavan. The holdings round it all 
reach to the summit. This district is much in need of 
drainage. In many places it is absolutely required. 

It is believed . that the mountains in this district 
abound in valuable minerals if there were means to' 
explore them,* No industrial works were carried on in 
this district. The Government would confer . a great 


•count/^kp^D ^ r ' tness ' — want of roads operates badly against the indust 


and prosperity of this remote part of the 
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blessing if they would grant money to aid re-afforesta- 
tion in this exposed and remote quarter, which would 
afford shelter and improve the land and climate. 

38916. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— What kind of 
drainage is required ; is it drainage on a large scale 
or field drainage? — Field drainage I believe would 
do. ...» 

38917. Is the main drainage sufficient as it is? — 
No, it is not. 

38918. If the main drainage welre onco put in order 
would the tenants themselves do the field drainage? — 
I think a great many of them would. 


38919. For that purpose loans on easy terms should 
bo available? — I think they should. 

38920. Mr. Kavanagh. — Was there a good deal of 
field drainage many years ago? — Not much. 

38921. Them are trades of field drainage that one 
sees in the fields coming by ? — Some of the farmers- 
may have drains passing through their lands, but it 
was not done in any broad way. 

38922. Was there any arterial drainage done in the 
country ? — None at all. 


Mr. Thomas O’E 

38923. Sir Francis Mowatx. — You reside at Bally- 
connell ? — Yee. 

38924. You represent the Cavan County Council ?— 
Yes. As far as the County Cavan is concerned I 
suppose that you could hardly schedule the whole 
county, but I would like to give evidence as regards 
the baronies of Tullyhaw and Tullyhunco. The dis- 
trict from Bidlyeomiell to Bawnboy is a very poor one, 
that is above the post road. Some of the townlands 
running from the mountain verge on the lowland dis- 
trict and increase the valuation of the Slieve Russell 
district. There is a large portion of bog along the 
tops of the townlands. It would be a good thing to 
schedule all this district. With regard to the start- 
ing of industries, taking Ballyconnell as a centre, there 
are two pipe-clay mines within half a mile, and a 
first-class limestone quarry to make calcium carbide, 
and there is peat moss. There is plenty of water 
power, and there is a good mill, a three-storey build- 
ing that could be utilised, which is at present idle 
half its time, a corn mill, and a saw mill. As far as 
other industries are concerned I cannot say 
very much, as they do not exist in this district. The 
agricultural .and technical instruction is almost useless 
except as regards the woodwork. Then, with regard to 
drainage, the people in the district between. Bawnboy 
and the Erne am almost rained owing to the flooding 
of their lands. The Woodford River adjoins the Erne. 
It would be possible to drain Brackley Lake in tho 
direction of the Woodford. £150 would lower it 
fifteen feet and drain that lake almost completely ; or 
it could be drained by the Swamlinbar River, and I 
don’t believe it would cost very much more. In that 
portion of the country around Brackley Lake there are 
hundreds of acres which are not regularly under 
water, hut in the summer time, when the rain comes 
on, the crops arc all ruined. 

38925. What is the obstacle at present in the river 
bed? — There is a mi'll; the river bed wants to bo 
lowored, and the Drain, age Boards cannot lower the 
level of the river beds. 

38926. Where would you lower the level of the bed 
of the river ? — Very probably at Bawnboy. One could 
lower the level of Brackley Lake fifteen feet. 

38927. It would still be above the level of the place 
that you have got to bring tile water to ? — Yes ; below 
Bawnboy it would be. 

38928. Is there an obstacle of any kind like a water- 
fall? — Not at all, but to take it from the Woodford 
River to Bawnboy you would want to lower for about 
a half mile below Bawnboy from Brackley Lake, which 
would take off seventeen or eighteen feet from the lake. 

38929. To take it down to the level of the reservoir 
into which it flows? — Yes. 

'38930. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Your suggestion is 
thiat Brackley Lake should be lowered by opening it 
either in one way or another into Lough Erne ? — Yes ; 
either by the Woodford or the Swanlinbar Rivers. 
Now, in reference to the proposed railway ; there is a 
baronial guarantee from the County Cavan and Leitrim 
Light Railway from Belturbet to Dromod. The 
people in the County Cavan portion are paying 6d. 
in the £. If the light railway is made from Bawnboy 
round either to Maguiresbridge or Ballyshannon it 
would be the means of deflecting trade from the Cavan 


Very Rev. Patrick 

38942. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are Parish Priest 
of Templeport, and have been appointed to represent 
the County Committee of Technical Instruction? — Yes. 

38943. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You speak for 
the whole county 7 — Yes. The first suggestion I would 


killy examined. 

and Leitrim Light Railway via Swanlinbar, which 
would increase the taxation already heavy enough in 
the baronies of Tullyhaw and Tullyhunco. 

38931. You are opposed to this project? — Yes. Even, 
if they got a Treasury grant they should first buy off 
the baronial guarantee on tho existing line before de- 
flecting trade from that lino. 

38932. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Would your objection dis- 
appear if tho new system assumed reponsibility for 
tho oxisting guarantee ? — Yes ; or if they purchase the- 
railway I would have no objection. 

38933. I suppose you havo heard of cases in which 
they have purchased baronial guarantees ? — I am not 
aware of it. 

38934. I am ? — I hope it will be a precedent for the 
Cavan and Leitrim Railway. 

38935. Mr. Kavanagh. — I suppose that the baronial 
guarantee is limited to so such in the £ ? — They can 
go to any figure they like. In Leitrim it i's a shilling 
in the £ ; in Cavan it is only sixpence. They must 
pay five per cent to tho shareholders no matter how 
much it may cost tho ratepayers, and the fact of de- 
flecting trade from that railway would be the means 
of putting on a higher tax on the guaranteeing por- 
tion. 

38936. Mr. O’Kelly. — Would the construction of the 
new line leave the old line derelict? — It would not 
leave it derelict, but it would deflect a lot of trade, 
and increase the amount on the guaranteeing area. 
In reference to the mountain districts around Bawn- 
boy which require roads, tho district is too poor to 
undertake tho cost of making those roads, but if it 
wore scheduled under tho Congested Districts Board 
there could be grants made for the purpose. There 
are 6,000 acres of Slieve Russell Mountain which, if 
sheltered, could be broken and made into good land. 
There are hundreds of farmers around there who have 
actually no roadway at present. 

38937. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There are very 
many families on farms that arc rated very low in 
those electoral divisions. I suppose that would be an 
additional reason why they would need very special 
treatment? — Certainly. Often in many places they 
havo no means of conveying produce either to their 
homes or to market. In reference to starting indus- 
tries in our district, some 500 or 600 men could be 
employed with the water power we have and the 
different mines surrounding us. There are 6,000 acres 
on Slieve Russell, and if portion were planted with 
timber the remaining portion could be utilised and 
broken up. 

38938. Mr. Kavanagh. — In whose ihands JLs the 
mountain at present? — The landlords. They have it 
let for shooting purposes at £30 a year. 

38939. Are there any grazing rights? — Yes, on the 
mountain, but they are of very little use. 

38940. Would the tenants be willing to give up these 
grazing rights for the purpose of planting ? — Of course 
I cannot say ; but it is of very little use to them at 
present. 

38941. There might be that difficulty ? — I don’t think 
there would be any difficulty in that portion if they 
saw that there was going to be an improvement on 
what they had now. 


Finegan examined. 

make to the Commission is r that the barony of Tully- 
haw and part of the barony of Tullyhunco should be 
scheduled. The barony of Tullyhaw is partly in 
Bawnboy and partly in Enniskillen. Enniskillen No. 
2 and Bawnboy Rural District, in part at least. 
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should be scheduled under the Congested Districts 
Board. A great deal of that north-western portion of 
the county about which you have been receiving evi- 
dence would, I think, generally speaking, from the 
amount of the valuation, come under the definition 
of congested districts were it not for the fact that the 
electoral districts which run up to the mountains also 
come down to the plains, and thereby raise the valua- 
tion. If, roughly speaking, the Cuilcagh range in the 
County Cavan and the Slieve Russell range were 
scheduled as congested districts they would take in 
the portions of the barony of Tullyhaw that require 
to be scheduled. 

38944. We have a return here showing that in the 
Bawnboy Rural District there are four electoral 
divisions where the valuation per head is considerably 
under 30s. — Benbrack, Kinawley, Pedravohers, and 
Templeport. The number of those with very low 
valuation is exceedingly large? — These electoral 
divisions are on the western mountain slopes, but also 
on the eastern mountain slopes there are electoral 
divisions that I think would require to be scheduled 
from their circumstances. I would also suggest, if 
possible, that a grant should be made, from some source 
towards building a bridge, across the Shannon and 
Erne Canal, in the townland of Burren. The people 
are cut off from both their parish church and parish 
school by this canal. When it floods in winter it is 
impossible for them to get to Mass on Sundays. A 
proposal was put before the Bawnboy Rural District 
Council to construct this bridge and a road, but it 
was considered too costly to undertake the work. Mr. 
Somerville, the county surveyor, estimated the cost at 
£800. If any means could be found of carrying out 
the work it would be a great public benefit. 

38945. You consider that if the district were 
scheduled it would be possible for such a Board as the 
Congested Districts Board to provide portion of the 
expense of the work, the local authority finding the 
balance? — Yes. The townland I speak of is a very 
large townland. It contains twenty-six holdings, with 
a valuation of £297 11s. One of these holdings is 
valued at £35 5s., but the average valuation of all hold- 
ings is £11 9s., and exclusive of that large one, £9 14s., 
and the average per head would be £1 19s., if you 
calculate at the rate of five members to each house- 
hold ; and this is excluding the large holding that I 
have referred to. As to agricultural instruction, a 
great deal of good has been done throughout the 
county by the agricultural instruction given by the 
county committee, but not so much in the north-west 
portion where they did not avail themselves of it. In 
my opinion the reason of this is that the scheme did 
not suit the poor holdings in the north-west. The 
shorthorn breed is not suitable for this district, as the 
land is too poor. Anything that gave profit, such as 
the poultry scheme, was taken up here, and did much 
good, especially that part of it that gave assistance 
towards having a better quality of eggs. The rest of 
the poultry scheme was not much taken up. The 
agricultural instruction given by the county instructor 
was not much put into practice in the north-west 
portion of the county owing to the fact that they con- 
sidered it too much above their heads, or rather above 
their means, of putting it into practice. 

38946. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Was this failure to 
meet the wants of the poor districts brought to the 
attention of the Agricultural Department ? — Yes ; but 
they must have one scheme for the whole county. 

38947. They might vary the breed of bulls assigned 
to particular parts of the county? — I believe that has 
been done, but I also consider that the area of ad- 
ministration of a whole county is rather large, and 
there should be a smaller area of administration, and 
a smaller committee to manage it : a small local com- 
mittee in touch with the people, and knowing their 
needs, wants, and circumstances and habits. I think 
this would be far more successful administration of 
the money that is to be distributed for agricultural 
instruction. 

38948. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It would be diffi- 
cult for a representative of that district you refer to 
to attend the meetings of the county, committee ? — Yes. 
The distance is too great. 

38949, Don’t yop, consider that such a, district as you 
describe would require a little local administration of- 
its .own ? — X think that this district especially would re- 
quire i.t; und I .thipk that plj districts would be. 
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greatly improved if the area was not the county, but ii. 
smaller area. .... 

38950. Mr. Kavanagh. — W ould not it be more ex- 
pensive to have three or four schemes working in the 
one county than one scheme? — I don’t think so. If a 
small local committee got a certain amount of money 
to administer on certain lines laid down in the scheme 
a great deal of voluntary aid would be given, and 
there need not be any increase in officers. The county 
instructors can be employed by the local committees 
to come in and give instruction where necessary. 

38951. You would have the same instructors for the 
whole county, though different schemes ? — Yes. 

38952. I don't see how that would benefit you ? — It 
would, because the local committee would be better 
able to know what the local wants were. I think that 
agricultural instruction will not be availed of until 
the land question is settled. The minds of the far- 
mers are unsettled on this question of buying their 
holdings, and until their holdings are bought out 
they won’t be in a frame of mind to take as much 
instruction as they otherwise would. 

38953. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I gather from your 
precis of evidence that you think the settlement of the 
land question requires the exercise of some compulsory 
power? — Yes. I think there should be some tribunal 
that will compel the sale of the land, and not only 
tenants and landlords but the ratepayers, who are 
ultimate security for the repayment of the purchase 
price of the land, should be represented before this 
tribunal. 

38954. You think that the County Committee is too 
unwieldy for effective work ?— Yes. They don’t attend 
regularly. It is a very large committee. Members 
don t attend regularly, and they get out of touch with 
the work. 

38955. The technical education committee should be 
a small body for a small area ?— Yes ; both technical 
and agricultural committees should be small bodies 
for small areas, and the local committee should have 
to disburse the moneys within certain lines laid 
down by the County Committee or by the Department. 

38956. Mr. Kavanagh.— The rate would be struck 
for the whole county ?— Yes. 

38957. You would not suggest striking different rates 
for different parts?— No, but, say in the barony of 
Tullyhaw, in the north-west portion of the county, 
the Id. in the pound raised locally should be spent 
there, and also the proportion contributed by the 
Department, by the local committee. 

38958. Would not the poorer portions of the county 
be worse off under that system, if they only get what 
is raised there and the proportionate amount of the 
grant from the Department? — If judiciously spent it 
would be better than at present. 

38959. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he strong point 
with you is that local administration by men who 
know thoroughly the wants of the people in the dis- 
trict is a necessity? — Quite necessary. 

38960. I suppose it would be a good thing if with- 
out trenching on the funds of the county at large 
some grant from the Department itself were forth- 
coming in aid of those poor localities ?— Yes. The 
Department at present contributes five-ninths of the 
expenditure on agricultural instruction. A great 
deal of good has been done in the county by the 
agricultural and technical instruction schemes, but 
not so much as is commensurate with the expendi- 
ture. For instance, the County Committee started 
work in February, 1901, and £13,493 has been ex- 
pended on agricultural and technical instruction up 
to last March. That sum includes everything. 

38961. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say in your 
precis that technical instruction or agricultural in- 
struction either must be profitable. I presume by 
that you mean that it must be such as will enable 
the people to whom it is addressed at once to improve 
their property on the land profitably ; in your opinion 
it has been too theoretical and too much above the 
heads of the people until now?— Yes. Agricultural 
and technical instruction to be successful must be ac- 
companied by some industry or some means of making 
it immediately profitable. 

38962. Instruction which applies to an industry 
should be then started ?— Technical instruction should 
not be aimless. People won’t take up aimless in- 
struction. 

. 38963. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I t should be in- 
dustrial instruction leading close up to wages ?— Yes. 

38964. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Have you any . in- 
dustry which could be established on a permanent 
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May 29, 1907. basis in this district of which you are speaking ? — 
— — Lacemaking where started has been a profitable in- 
Tery. Rev. dustry. 

Fine a 38965. That only applies to girls? — Here also the 

R manual instruction has been successful for boys, be- 

cause they could turn it to immediately profitable 
account. 

38966. Mr. Sutherland. — Such as? — Working in 
their own homes; making gates, door's, and other 
things useful for the household. 

38967. Is lacemaking not transmitted from mother 
to daughter in these cases the same as in other parts 
where it exists? — We never had lacemaking in this 
particular part of the country until the County Com- 
mittee of Agricultural and Technical Instruction was 
started. 

38968. Could you tell mo how much of the £13,000 
referred to applies to agricultural education ? — Yes ; 
£3,989 19s. 8d. was spent on technical instruction, 
and of this sum the Department contributed £2,400. 
Of the balance, £5,270 13s. lOd. was spent on agri- 
cultural instruction. Live stock cost £3,767 and ad- 
ministration £465 19s. 8 d. 

38969. Do you consider that there was an adequate 
return for the expenditure of all that money? — I do 
not. A great deal of good has been done, but perhaps 
the results have to come yet. 

38970. Do you think that it could be made far more 
practicable? — Yes, if the area of administration were 
small, if the committees were small, and if the in- 
struction was imparted on lines that would lead up 
to profit. 

38971. In fact on lines that exist already among 
small farmers? — Yes. 

38972. That is to say, it should bo applied to the 
industry that the people are carrying on now of cul- 
tivating this land themselves? — Yes. It should be 
applied to the industry that they are carrying on at 
present with the apparatus and appliances they have, 
and the expenditure might be moderate and increase 
as the necessity arose. 

38973. And would be under the management of 
those continually supervising it? — Yes. 

38974. With a small area the cost of administration 
might increase?— I don’t think so. I think that the 
cost of administration in connection with the money 
expended under the parish committees in the con- 
gested districts has not been much. 

38975. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You also say that 
just now the Cavan County Committee is hampered 
in its work for want of funds for technical instruc- 
tion ? — Yes. 


38976. Do you mean by that that too large a share 
is being devoted to agricultural instruction ?— No I 
do not. The annual income of the committee is £600 
The county contributes £200 and the Department 
£400. This sum was not entirely used up in some 
years, so there was a credit balance remaining. The 
Department wrote that this balance might be diverted 
if not made use of by the committee. Two addi- 
tional instructors were appointed, one in domestic 
economy and one in manual instruction. Full equip- 
ment was provided for them, and when the surplus 
which had acumulated was exhausted the joint com- 
mittee were anxious that the instruction should be 
continued. The Department was approached, and 
assured the joint committee that under no circum- 
stances could they increase the grants to the county 
as it was already receiving £400, which was more 
than its share of the available funds, and that any 
expenditure outside income would be liable to be sur- 
charged. The two instructors had then to be dis- 
missed for want of funds, and the equipment has 
been rendered useless. 

38977. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You think it a 
pity that the instructors should be dismissed when it 
was possible to employ them in such a way as to 
enable the pupils to turn the instruction to practical 
account? — I do. 

38978. Mr. O’Kelly. — Have the results so far been 
such as to justify the increased expenditure?—! would 
be very doubtful about that. 

38979. What would Id. in the pound in Cavan pro- 
duce? — £1,161 — £1,105 in rural districts and £56 in 
urban districts. 

38980. Under what Act do you work ? — For technical 
instruction the Acts of 1889 and 1891 and also the 
Act of 1899. 

38981. What would be the reply of the County 
Council if you asked them to increase the rate in order 
that you might get a larger equivalent grant from 
the Department ? — I am quite certain that they would 
not increase the rate. 

38982. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Not only in in- 
dustries do you look for practical instruction but also 
in agriculture you would like the instruction to take 
a practical form? — I think it quite necessary in both 
cases that the instruction should be practical, leading 
up to profit. Seeing that the administrative area 
would be small and the committee would be small, the. 
local committee should have the expenditure of the 
money both for technical and agricultural instruction 
within well laid down lines, which must not be too 
narrow. 


Rev. Thomas Corr examined. 


Rev, Thomas 38983. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are parish priest 
Corr. of Glengevlin, County Cavan ? — Yes. I came before 

the Commission to ask some assistance to get roads 
made in my parish. It is in Enniskillen Number 2 
Rural District, in the electoral divisions of Dunma- 
kiver, Derrylahan, and Derrynant. 

38984. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Where exactly 
does the parish lie?— It lies in the valley of the 
Cuilcagh Mountains, bordering on Leitrim. I have 
brought here some samples of iron ore and of peat. 
There is naphtha in the bogs in my parish. It is a 
very valuable combustible (produces specimens of ore 
and. peat). I want to get some employment in my 
parish. The people are all peasant proprietors in 
this poor mountain district, and I want to keep them 
at home. 

38985. Your point is that this iron ore is to be 
found in large quantities in your parish ? — Yes. We 
have the finest mountain rivers in the world, and any 
amount of waterfalls. 

38986. You want a road made through your parish ? 
— Yes. The valuation of my parish is very low, being 
a mountainous and congested district, and I want to 
get this parish scheduled, and get roads and other 
improvements made. There are twelve district coun- 
cillors in the adjoining parish and I have only seven. 
I am nineteen years there. I got some work done by 
the Grand Jury. I can get nothing under the County 
Council. The County Council is favourably disposed 
to me, but the District Council takes sides, twelve to 
seven. 

38987. Mr. Kavanagh.— You are outvoted ?— Yes. 
I ani outvoted. I have appealed from the District 


Council to the County Council, and the County Coun- 
cil appealed to the Local Government Board, and they 
are to hold an inquiry next Friday in Blacklion. 

38988. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Let us hope that this 
will settle your difficulty ? — I hope so. I have all the 
people peasant proprietors with the exception of one 
little property. 

38989. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What would be 
the average instalment ? — The district is a poor moun- 
tainous place and the instalments are moderate. They 
pay them punctually. I waited on the Chief of the 
Land Commission on one occasion, Judge Bew- 
ley. _ The estate was for sale. I saw in the 
Evening Telegraph, that Judge Bewley would 
see anyone who wanted to see him next day 
at 12 o’clock. I was in the office at 11 and gave 
in my name and address, and said I wanted to see 
him. When I went in I said I appeared on behalf 
of the poor people on the estates in my parish. Judge 
Bewley looked at me and said, “ I have a very poor 
opinion of the honesty of your people.” The people 
were persecuted on that property. The landlord pur- 
chased it from Captain Hassard, who was a very 
kind man to his tenants. His agent went round to 
the tenants and told them that Captain Hassard was 
very embarrassed and would have to sell his estates if 
they did not increase their rents. They were very 
much attached to their landlord, and volunteered to 
give anything to him, because they were of opinion 
that he would not press them for the amount pro- 
mised, and they doubled the rents in some cases. In 
two or three months the agent came round again and 
said he could not save Captain Hassard, as he was so 
embarrassed with sporting, gambling, and racing, and 
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that he had bought the property himself. The new 
landlord kept them up to their promise. So they 
saw they were sold. When the tenants were buying 
I assisted them as well as I could to get very moder- 
ate reasonable terms. I also told them to be very 
cautious as to what they would sign for lands subject 
to flooding from the dangerous mountain torrents. 

38991. How many years purchase did they give? — 
Fourteen years’ purchase of the valuation, but by 
the reductions allowed by the inspectors for losses 
sustained by floods the purchase money would not 
exceed ten years’ purchase in a great many cases. 

38991. That was previous to 1903? — Yes, it was; 
then when the inspector came I told him he should 
make allowances for the floods. The lands were under 
water a few days previous to the inspector’s visit. I 
said, “You are very fortunate to come in the dry 
season. If you had come a little earlier you would 
have wanted a flat-bottomed boat to sail around the 
property, while now you can see the property.” I 
asked him did he understand the nature of the herb- 
age on the property. The good surface clay was 
burned away in 1846 and 1848. Then the herbage 
was poor. The class of cattle grazing on this herbage 
used to take what the peasants call cruppawn ; that is, 
rheumatism. Then we have to feed them on bran. 
The crops got in were very little, especially in a wet 
season. The people were in a wretched state of 
poverty. They have improved considerably. They 
are minding their business now. 

38992. Sir Francis Mowatt.— All this is very in- 
teresting as illustrating the history of your parish, 
but the point we come hack to really is that you wish 
to impress on the 'Commission the necessity of having 
the parish scheduled as congested, and also the 
necessity of having roads made ? — Yes ; and we 

want some industry. We want a woollen factory. 
We have 3,000 sheep on the mountains. They fleece 
the sheep twice a year, and the wool is fine and 
makes a very superior cloth. We have a free site for 
the mill on the 'hanks of the Shannon. We have the 
best building material in the world, a class of Irish 
free-stone. We have an unfailing supply of water 
power and the water will fall on the wheel about 
forty feet. I wrote to the Agricultural Board about 
it, but could get no satisfaction. 

38993. You have no woollen factory? — We could 
get no chance to erect a f actory. We could get some 
local aid. _ The site would be within four miles of 
Belcoo railway station. It would keep the people 
employed at home. I would like to have some local 
industry to give employment and keep them at home. 
I would like to get the minerals worked, and it would 
benefit the district. 

38994. Your second suggestion is that if possible 
funds should' ibe found to start a woollen industry in 
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this part of the country?— I suppose that thirty tons 
of wool are sent out of the parish every year. 

38995. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What kind of 
sheep are they ? — Small Scotch sheep, small good 
cheviots. The people are very wise in looking after 
the sheep, and taj<e good care of them. 

38996. What do you suggest that the Commission 
should do with all the deposits represented on the 
table?-— Work the iron mines. I am sure there are 
coal mines along there. I brought the turf because I 
was eight years in Drumkeeran as a curate there and 
have been over the coal mines, and there was the same 
class of turbary there as this. I am sure there are 
coal mines in my parish, if there was any means of 
finding them out. 

38997. 'Sir Francis 'Mowatt.— What you have told 
us will go into our report and be considered with 
the other recommendations coming before us. Of 
course you understand that we have no power to do 
anything ourselves. We can only make recommenda- 
tions? — I am aware of that, but I thought it only 
wise to bring this under your notice. The peasants 
have all the fee-simple of the mountains, everything 
under the surface. Over the surface the game por- 
tions are preserved. When I went there I heard of a 

f entleman who was spending a lot of money, the late 
Ir. Sebastian Nolan. He purchased Lord Annes- 
ley’s game rights on nine Townlands. It has been 
well preserved. My game walks at Glengevlin 
are, I believe, better than the Scotch walks. We 
have a sulphur spa, a magnesia spa, and iron spas. 
There is one townland in my parish not purchased. 
Two tenants went into Court to get rents fixed. The 
agent, Mr. J ohnston, dealt very harshly with the 
people. He converted two of them into future 
tenants. There were seven tenants, and he has three 
of them widows. I wrote to the agent saying that I 
advised the tenants to give Mr. Crofton the full 
letting value of their holdings. Mr. Johnston wrote 
to me an insolent, disrespectful reply. He said that 
Mr. Crofton had no notion of disposing of his interest, 
and when he would he would not consult me in the 
matter. 

38998. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I think you 
have impressed the Chairman with the notion that 
you look after the interests of your pariah very 
vigorously ?— Yes. I wrote to the landlord. I got his 
address on the back of an ejectment decree— Mr. Hugh 
Crofton, Trafalgar-square, London. I wrote that I 
was sorry to hear he would not dispose of his interest 
in the property to the tenants. He wrote a very re- 
spectful reply that he was willing to sell to his ten- 
ante. I wrote thanking him for his courteous letter 
and enclosing him the agent’s letter, and said I pre- 
sumed the agent was his representative when he wrote 
the enclosed. I got the agent dismissed in any case, 
t P ° 0r s ' mp * e P eo Pk went hack and got him re- 


Mr. Andrew Anderson examined. 


38990. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you re- 
side? — At Drumlish, Kinawley. 

39000. Are you a farmer? — Yes. I have twenty- 
four 'English acres, the rent is £10, and; the valua- 
tion £14 5s. It as in the Kinawley division of the 
Enniskillen Union. 

39001. Tell the Commission the particular points 
that you wish to make ? — I wish to explain about the 
poverty of the people. In the year after the famine 
of 1879 there were 400 families in the parish on the 
relief list. Fully 200 of these were in the Fermanagh 
part of the parish which I represent. I represent 
the division of Kinawley on the District Council in 
the Enniskillen Union. These had to get the benefit 
of the Arrears Act in 1883. They have to get money 
to pay their rent and pressing calls from America and 
Australia, England and Scotland. The strong boys 
and girls emigrate and send home money to assist 
the old and the weak. There ere 113 of these small 
farmers whose valuation is under £5; 134 between 
£5 and £7 10s. There are 70 between £7 10s. and 
£10, leaving about 139 whose valuation is over £10. 
The non-resident tenants who live outside the parish 
■are not included in this, and there is a great deal 
of untenanted land, almost 1,000 acres. There is one 
farm of 500 and another of 468 acres lying along- 
side it in the Kinawley division, both of which could 

S 


probably be purchased for the enlargement of small 
holdings. 

39002. Are they both grazing farms? — Yes. Lord 
Enniskillen has the 466 acres, and the occupiers of 
different farms are living in various places. One of 
them lives in Switzerland and has a stock farm on 
the shores of Lough Erne, which would make four or 
five small farms if he was willing to sell it. An- 
other gentleman, Dr. Brady, who lives out of the 
country, owns a farm which he desired to sell some 
time ago and there was no purchaser. 

39003. Was that because of the price ? — No ; there 
is very little money in the country now to buy land. 
Formerly it was bought by people who came home 
from America. Farmers themselves have no money 
to purchase land except in rare cases. Auctioneers 
have many farms on their hands which they cannot 
get rid of. The railway accommodation spoken of 
would benefit the Valley of Kinawley very much, and 
would give them access to the creameries. About 90 
per cent, of the people go to these places, but they 
are much kept back by the number of bad roads. I 
have calculated from a good local knowledge of the 
district that twelve or thirteen miles would represent 
the total extent of roads to be made where the people 
are completely blocked up and cannot get to a place 
of! worship qn Sunday or to their everyday work, or 
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to the creameries. They have the creameries and 
cannot get to them for want of roads, especially in 
the winter season. Winter dairying is greatly kept 
back for want of these roads. They sometimes have 
to spend three days on a journey bringing their pro- 
duce to market and coming back ; talcing it first to 
a neighbour’s house on the roadside, spending another 
day going to market and another day coming home. 
I believe that the people would give local aid, judg- 
ing by the way they have taken shares in creameries, 
knowing it was. a system that had come to stay, and 
that their future prospects of improvement depend 
upon it. 

39004. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— 'What would a 
railway do for that district? — Take the butter and 
cream away more conveniently. Our central 
creamery at Kinawley is five miles from Florence- 
oourt Station, eight miles from Ballyconnell. That 
industry alone would benefit to the extent of £200 a 
year by the railway running by it. The proposed line 
would run very close to Kinawley and would run 
past Swanlinbar auxiliary here, and Macken, below 
Kinawley. 

39005. Sir Francis .Mowatt. — You advocate the 
making of necessary roads through the district which 
the County 'Council or the District Council cannot 
or will not do ? — .The bulk of these roads were brought 
before the Grand Jury or the District Councils. In 
a few cases they made parts of a few, but the others 
still remain unmade. It is very difficult to get any- 
thing done, as I have experience of bringing on a 
road four times. In other cases I know roads to be 
brought on half-a-dozen times and still fail. They 
might pass the District Council and be rejected by 
the County 'Council. Of course they could not make 
all these roads, but if a grant was made to help the 
poor people of the parish who have only .from two to 
three cows, they could during the winter season from 
winter to winter do a great deal to help to make them- 
selves more comfortable.- 

39006. Mr. O’Kelly. — Does each rural district 
maintain all the roads within its own area? — I really 
don’t know that. 

39007. Why should the County 'Council reject the 
proposals of the District 'Council in reference to' 
roads? — They say they don’t think that these roads 
are necessary. 

39008. The County Council has not got the ex- 
perience of the District Council ? — They are acting on 
the advice of the County Surveyor, and lie does not 
know the conditions as well as the people in the 
locality. 

39009. Do I understand' you to suggest that the 
County 'Council of Fermanagh would set aside the 
opinion of a whole -District Council and take instead 
the opinion of the County Surveyor ? — They unfor- 
tunately have done so in many cases. 

39010. Mr. Kavanagh. — These were new roads? — ■ 
New roads or repairs to old roads. 


39011. They had not been under contract before?— 
No, they haa not. 

39012. Consequently they had to go before the 
County Surveyor, and he had to certify whether they 
were of public utility, and when he certified they 
were not they had no option but to throw them out?— 
Yes, but in some cases from 70 to 100 families Wanted 
these roads and could not do without them, and yet 
the County Surveyor would oppose us and say that 
they were not wanted. 

39013. No doubt it is a great hardship, but the 
members of the County -Council had no option when 
tho County Surveyor would not pass them? — Then 
what are these people to do. 

39014. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The main 
drift of your contention is that this dis- 
trict requires those roads, and if the rate- 
payers, through their representatives, do not promote 
those roads, then from some public source there ought 
to be a contribution to enable the roads to be made ?— 
Yes ; and if the people got some assistance they would 
give a great deal of local help to make them. 

39015. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would not that re- 
sult in this, that as 60 on as the Council in a district 
or county saw that if they refused to make a road 
somebody else from outside would make it they would 
never make another road in the county? — I really 
think if they were enabled to start some of the more 
necesary roads leading from place to place they might 
afterwards give grants to keep them in repair. But 
they could not, in all cases, because it would saddle 
the rates too much. 

39016. What is the next point that you wish to bring 
before the Commission ? — It is very hard to live on the 
very small holdings, and if some of these untenanted 
lands Were bought up it would help these poor people to 
live. There is another point, about the rivers. The 
rivers intersecting this valley from Swanlinbar down 
to Lough Emo flood the whole district along their 
banks, up to 600 acres. About 175 families are 
affected. These rivers in some cases require bridges 
for the accommodation of the people. 

39017. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Drainage is the 
main thing? — Yes. There is great necessity in the 
Kinawley district for widening and deepening these 
rivers and keeping them clean. 

39018. Is there sufficient outfall? — I believe there 
is. It runs from the mountains down, to Lough Erne. 

39019. You stated that any farms that came into 
the market were bought by American money ?— Yes. I 
know instances of that. 

39020. You said that neighbouring farmers were not 
able to buy thorn, and that consequently there was not 
very much demand for them? — Not very much. 

39021. Is it the case when there is a demand for 
them, that the demand is largely from returned emi- 
grants or from pensioners ?■ — Yes. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You did not use the 
word pensioner, but we have hoard it used in other 
parts of the country. 


Mr. James Carney examined. 


39023. Sir Francis Mowatt Wliat is your ad- 

dress? — I reside at Drumeela Killegar, Killeshandra, 
Co. Cavan,, am a member of the Ciurig alien, Branch 
of the United Irish League, and am well acquainted 
with the condition of the small farmers in the sur- 
rounding, districts. Congestion exists in the whole of 
the Ballinomore Rural District, which comprises 
eleven, electoral divisions, some of which are already 
scheduled. There is no untenanted land in this dis- 
trict. ' There is one grazing ranch in Lisanover, within . 
about five miles of this district, which' is about being 
purchased by the Estates Commissioners. The condi- 
tion of the people could be' greatly improved by' a 
scheme of drainage.. I am of opinion that the ten- 
antiry on every estate should have the right of turbary 
where such, exists, and no tenant should be allowed to 
absorb the bogs into their areas when getting' their 
rents fixed as this has caused a great deal of litigation 
in. a great many places. The Government val- 
uation • should not be a standard when fixing 
these areas- to be- scheduled as three-fourth 
of the tenantry of an: estate 'or a elec- 
toral, division may have a- very small valuation; and 
the. remaining one-fourth a very high' valuation, thus ’■ 
giving, ther majority of. whatever benefits Would be 


derived from having the district scheduled. The pro- 
motion, of lime burning as an industry would be a 
great benefit to the small farmers in this locality, as 
there, is an unlimited supply of limestone in the neigh- 
bourhood, arid this would serve an a manure for the 
land whom drained. At present the small farmers in 
this district have to get manure on credit every 
spring, either from the oo-operative creamery or from 
the shop-keepers. 

39024. Do the co-operative creameries land money? 
— They give out' manure on Credit. They have an 
agricultural store attached to it. 

39025. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As a co-operative 
society ? — Yes. Sir Ralph Cusack’s estate was offered 
to the tenants Under the Ashbourne Act at fourteen 
and a half years’ purchase, and has now been pur- 
chased at twenty-one years’ purchase of first term 
rents. 

39026. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That was fourteen 
and a half years’ purchase of the original' rents ? — All 
of them. The Godley estate, which comprised nine 
towrilands, was sold’ to the tenants at fifteen years 
purchase under the Same Act, all arrears wiped out, 
which, on ' ari average; amounted to two' years’ rent,' 
and also a free transfer, but even at this price, when 
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the Inspector came to examine the farms, he refused 
to sanction the advance in a great many cases, with 
the result that the purchase money was reduced, in 
some instances, 30 pea- cent., thus showing that if these 
people were allowed to make their own bargains they 
would never be able to pay the instalments, for even 
on the conditions mentioned some of the tenants were 
unable to pay the instalments and were proceeded 
against and decreed at Quarter Sessions. The 
Countess of Leitrim now wants twenty-six years’ pur- 
chase for a similar estate. The poor tenants who 
are in arrears are always the most anxious to buy, as 
they think it will give them relief, if only for one 
-or two years. 

39027. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You say that Sir Ralph 
•Cusack's estate was oSered at fourteen and a half 
years’ purchase of first term rents. That would mean 
seventeen and a half years’ purchase of second term 
rents? — Yes, fourteen and a half years’ purchase of 
original rents. 

39028. The estate has now been sold at twenty-one 
years’ purchase? — Yes; under the present Act at 
twenty-one years’ purchase of first term rents. 

39029. Twenty-one years’ purchase, plus the bonus, is 
■equal to twenty-four years’ purchase and another years’ 
purchase in the shape of expenses of clearing title, 
■Ac., would mean, roughly, twenty-five years’ put- 
chase; is not that so? — Yes. 

39030. Could you justify this increase of seven and 
a half years’ purchase on the former price of seventeen 
and a half years’ purchase of second term rents? — 
Times did not improve. 

39031. Could you account for the inflation of price ? 
— The tenantry as a rule want to get from under the 
landlord in any case. 

. 39032. Mr. Sutherland. — And at their own ex- 
pense? — As a rule they are. 

39033. Is there any good reason why they should 
undertake obligations which they cannot hope to dis- 
charge; don’t they look to the future at all? — They 
should look, because they are purchasing without any 
inspection. 

39034. They are under talcing obligations which, ac- 
cording to the evidence you have given they cannot 
hope to discharge. Why, then, are they possessed of 
this overwhelming desire to get rid of the landlords ? — 
They think chat they will get- some redress. 

39035. Mi-. O’ Kelly. — Did Sii- Ralph Cusack offer 
to sell his estate at fourteen and at half years’ pur- 
chase ?— Yes. 

. 39036. Did the tenants accept? — No. 

39037. Why did they not accept? — I suppose then 
they thought it was too high. 

39038. Afterwards they bought at twenty-one years’ 
purchase of second term rents; can yon account for 
their change of view ? — There were some arrears there 
which were wiped out. 

39039. Were aill the tenaaits in arrears? — Not all, 
'but about one-quarter. 

39040. What arrangement was come to between the 
landlord and the tenants as to arrears ? — They were 
wiped out absolutely. 

. 39041. The purchase price more than covered the 
arrears ?— I think it did. 

39042. You are aware that the ratepayers in labt 
resort are the security against loss to the State on 
land pin-chase. That being so, do you think that they 
should have some voice in the matter? — They should" 
have some voice in the purchase agreements. 

39043. What, in your opinion, are the prospeefe of 
the tenants on the Cusack estate who bought at twenty- 
one years’ purchase; do you think that the character 


of the bargain is such that they need be under no 29, 1907 . 
apprehension of their being able to pay the annuities ’ — 

ais they fall due ?— They are paying so far. Mr- James. 

- 39044. Mr. Sutherland. — HoW many have they Carney, 
paid? — One or two. 

■ 39045. Is it your view that in order to escape press- 
ing embarrassments tenants might be pressed into 
improvident bargains ? — Yes. They make improvident 
bargains owing to their embarrassments. 

39046. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Still, you hold a man 
ought not to make a bargain which he does not intend 
to keep ? — He should not. 

39047. Mr. O’Kelly. — The man who is security for 
his keeping his bargain should have some voice in 
making the bargain? — He should have a representa- 
tive. 

39048. Suppose it was proposed that the County 
Council should have a voice in these negotiations, do 
you think that possibly tenant purchasers would view 
that proposal with sympathy ? — Certainly I do. 

39049. You come from the County Leitrim ? — Yes. 

39050. What sum of money has been stopped from 
the grants to which Leitrim is entitled because of 
losses in connection with the flotation of stock and 
other matters connected with land purchase?— It would 
mean a rate of fivepence in the £. — 

39051. A sum has been stopped this year that re- 
presents a rate of 5 d. in the £ ?— Yes. ‘ The greater 
part of the small farmers depend on re- 
mittances from America to pay their rent, and, in 
bad years, to buy necessaries, and were it hot for these 
remittances a great number of small fanners in the 
locality would not be able to pay the rates. During 
the last thirty years- 1 believe more money came from 
America and other sources than was paid for the fee- 
simple of some estates. In my Opinion, in the 
estate I live on, there came more money into it within 
the last thirty years from other sources than would 
buy it out at twenty years’ purchase. The estates 
are very small, and the smaller the estates the poorer 
the tenantry, as a great many of these small estates 
were purchased out of the Incumbered Estates Courts, 
and the rents were raised in some instances 50 per 
cent., and even higher. The estate I live on was pur- 
chased in 1870. The rent was raised in every case to 
nearly double what it was before, and in one case 
it was trebled. 

39052. Mr: Sutherland. — Was the purchaser an 
Irishman? — Yes. 

39053. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.-- -W hat remedy 
would you propose to meet the wants of the small 
occupiers ? — If there was a small grant given for field 
drainage it would improve the condition of the people. 

39054. Is your district under the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — No. It is congested, but not scheduled. 

39055. What kind of houses have the people ? — Some 
of them not very habitable. 

39056. The district requires drainage? — Yes. The 

Killygar River, a tributary of the Erne, has the coun- ..r.'vi : . 

try destroyed for miles and miles around. As a eonse- 
quence of the flooded hay cattle die in the spring 
following. I have it from a veterinary surgeon that 
it is some dirt in the flooded hay which causes disease 
in the cattle in the following spring. 

"39057. Mr. Sutherland.— Wha,t would be the 
remedy ? — To deepen and widen the river. 

. 39058. Is it a common thing here to raise the banks 
of a river to prevent flooding?— It would not do in" 
this case. It is a very low-lying district along this 
course. 


Mr. Patrick Clarke examined. 


39059. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you a fanner? — 
I am" a shopkeeper" in Swamlinbar, and I have a farm 
just adjoining the town, of nineteen acres. It is 
iJ0 °ght out. The annuity is £4'2j. 6d. and £5 7s. 7 d., 
and the valuation is £5. I wish to refer to the lace 
industry which we have started here for the last 
•couple of years, which- is working very well.- The' 
of * n *ke c ^ ass fifty-four. 

39060. What is the average attendance? — About 
^enty-five or twenty-eight. 

39061. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell: — What' kind of 
face is it ?— Irish crochet lace. The" amount paid’- the 
markers from October,, 1905j to- 1906 was £179 12s. 7 d. 


The amounts earned by four" of the girls during the’ Mr. Pastrick 
same period were respectively £12 12s. Id., £151s. 5d., Cltuk* 

£12 12s., and £8 15s. Those were four of the best 
workers. 

39062. The average would be only a little over £4 ? — 

Yes. Miss Maguire, the teacher for 1905 and 1906 
qualified far thirty-two pupils. The payment is by 
capitation grant of £2' per pupil, which would mean 
in this" case, £64. Of that amount she was only 
paid- £32. The Committee did - not afterwards pay 
her any more. I would recommend that in future the 
teacher be paid by" a" fixed salary instead of by capita- , 
tion grant. 
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39063. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did not they sell 
the lace?— The lace was sold for the workers by the 
teacher, but this is for payment of the teacher. 

39064. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A n inspector de- 
cides who passes the examination? — Yes. It depends 
on the domestic economy class. If a certain number 
don’t put in a certain number of hours in the cookery 
class they are not qualified to count in the capitation. 

39065. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is this under the county 
scheme ? — Yes. 

39066. You could not at all say whether it is a pay- 
ing industry? — Yes. It pays very well. 

39067. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The payment of tlito 
teacher is fixed on the capitation fo>r the number of 
pupils; certified? — Yes. 

39068. But she is not entitled to that ; she only gets 
as much of it as there are funds to provide? — Pre- 
cisely. 

39069. She comes with that understanding, that she 
will get a fee per head provided that funds cam. be 
found for it? — Yes; but I think the understanding is 
that the local committee will receive the full amount 
the pupils qualify for, and then pay the teacher in- 
dependently of this. 

39070. How does she come to understand that if it 
is not the case? — It happened not to be the case last 
year. 

39071. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — S he was paid 
only half the maximum ? — Yes. 

39072. Were aE the other instructors in the county 
docked in the same way ? — I think so. 

39073. None of them were paid in full? — I don’t 
exactly know. 

39074. Mr. Kavanagh. — Could you give the expense 
for the year? — I could not 

39075. Can you 6ay that there was a balance to 
credit at the end of the year? — I don’t believe there 
was. 

39076. I thought you said it was a paying industry ? 
— Yes ; as far as the workers were conoemed. 

39077. If it was a private concern you would not 
say that it was a paying concern? — It is not. 

39078. It is merely an employment for the people of 
the district, but it does not pay itself? — It does not 
pay itself. It ib just an employment at home. It 
keeps the people from going to America. 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — The best way to keep the people at 
home is to encourage Irish industry. 

39080. Mr. Kavanagh. — Cast your eye over to what 
is in the corner ; do you think it right that a school- 
house should be made the medium of advertising Eng- 
lish manufacture ; do you see Colman’s Mustard there 
advertised? — Yes, I saw that. I would also be in 
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favour of a light railway from Bawnboy to Maguires- 
bridge, as wo have no market. The people have to be 
out all night when they want to bring their pigs to 
Enniskillen, and it costs them eight or nine shillings 
extra to take them to Enniskillen or Ballinamore. 

39081. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do these lace- 
makers stick at it? — They stick pretty well at it. 

39082. How long are the girls working who make 
the little remuneration you mention to the Commis- 
sion? — About two years. 

39083. Have they every inducement to continue ?-<• 
Yes. 

39084. It is quite understood in the district that it 

is a slow process which requires a 'lot of attention? 

Yes. 

39085. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do they continue 
making lace after leaving school? — Yes; some of them 
do task work at home. 

39086. How are the things sold ? — By the teacher. 

39087. They always find a market ? — They always 
have more orders than, they can complete. 

39088. If there is no money left to pay the teacher 

the orders must be taken at too low a price to pay ? 

The teacher is supposed to be paid by the grant. 

39089. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What the Tech- 
nical Instruction Committee does is to supply techni- 
cal insti-uction. In ardor to get the work started the 
complete remuneration for it is supposed to go to the 
workers ? — Yes. 

39090. The worker's, at all events during the instruc- 
tion period, are not supposed to pay for the instruc- 
tion ? — No. 

39091. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What sum does the 
Committee offer to the teacher; does it say “ You shall 
get the full amount of your fees,” or “ Such amount 
of fees as there is at the end to give you, and no 
more" ? — She is engaged to get £2 per head for each 
girl who puts in the requisite number of attendances. 
But the local committee had not enough money last 
year to pay the teacher a fair salary. 

39092. If the requisite number of girls qualifies her 
to get £64 upon what ground does the Committee re- 
fuse to pay her? — They have not the funds. 

39092a. Mr. SuTHERLANn. — In other words the 
county refuses to tax itself for this purpose?— Not 
that way. 

39093. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not this the 
way: a certain number of girls are appointed in- 
structresses and the remuneration that would come to 
them in the ordinary course is fixed by capitation. 
For some reason or other there has been a miscalcula- 
tion and there is not as much money available as was 
earned and in that particular year the remuneration 
is cut down ? — Yes. 


Mr. Richard Howe examined. 


39094. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you a farmer? — 
I am a shopkeeper in Swanlinbar, and I have about 
65 English acres, for which I pay £25. I have it 
bought out from the landlord and the payment will 
be somewhat less when the vesting order is made. 

39095. What are the points you wish to bring before 
us ? — The necessity of a railway is the principal thing. 
I would suggest that the Government be urged to 
give a grant towards the railway from Bawnboy to 
Maguiresbridge. There is a guarantee on the rail- 
way from Belturbet to Ballinamore that bars us 
from going further in offering any guarantee. If 
the proposed railway were made it would reduce the 
rice of meal by a shilling and flour by sixpence a 
ag. I could not endorse the statement that has 
been made that it would take traffic away from the 
railway that has been already made, because it would be 
a connecting line between the two narrow gauges which 
have been mapped out, The Government made some 
offer which is somehow blocked. It is very needful 
and is the first thing necessary to help the small 
farmers here. There is andther thing that the 
Government might be urged to do; to give farmers 
of from £10 valuation down a free quantity of quicks, 
or, say, larch, Scotch and spruce, for the purpose of 
planting around their dwellings for ornament and 
shelter, and the Agricultural Board could see whether 
they were planted properly. 

39096. The small farmers should give up little bits 
of their holdings for the purpose of planting shelter 


belts ? — Yes ; that has been advocated, as well as for 
the worst part of the mountain. 

39097. The tenant would have to be asked to give 
up his rights for plantation, which he would be rather 
slow to do? — A great deal of it is in the hands of 
landlords. 

39098. It is not now? — Not so much now. 

39099. That is the difficulty? — Farmers say about 
here that they would be able to get it done themselves 
if they got the quicks. It would be a great advan- 
tage to the country. 

39100. Mr. Kavanagh. — There is a baronial guar- 
antee for the existing railway from Belturbet to Bal- 
linamore ? — Yes ; 6 d. in the pound, from which we- 
ll a ve no benefit, as it is too far from us. 

39101. How did you come to be included in the 

arantee when you got no benefit from the line?— 

e objected strongly to the guarantee. I went up 
with Father Reilly and with a few others to object. 

39102. That was in the old Grand Jury days?— 
Yes. We have not much benefit from it. If our 
traffic was served by it we would not suffer so much. 

39103. Mr. Sutherland. — Does any of your traffic- 
go to that railway ? — Not much. The road is hilly. 

39104. Your natural trade is eastward ? — Yes. 

39105. Mr. O’Kelly. — What is your electoral divi- 
sion ?— Swanlinbar, in the Union of Bawnboy. 

39106. Fifty-eight per cent, of the holdings in the 
electoral division are uneconomic — is not that so?— I 
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know that the farmers want some relief. Some of the 
fanners are very careless about their farms, I am sorry 
to say. 

39107. A good way to bring the small holdings up 
to the economic standard would be to enlarge them ? — 
That might be done in some instances, certainly. 

39108. And if the land were available in all in- 
stances? — There is not much land available in this 
district. 

39109. Are any grass lands in this part of the 
country being advertised for letting purposes just 
now ? — I am not sure. 

39110. Are you postmaster of this town ? — Yes. 

39111. I think I saw a notice in the post office win- 
dow advertising grazing land? — I have charge of a 
■grazing farm belonging to Dr. Brady that was already 
mentioned. We offered it for sale this year and 
could not get the price that was formerly offered. It 
.is 66 acres, and is in the County Fermanagh. 

39112. What way do you generally offer the lands? 
— By public auction. 

39113. Who is it generally takes it by public auc- 
tion? — The former purchaser has a farm adjoining, 
but resides in Enniskillen, where he has a shop. Dr. 
Brady lives in Australia. We would be very glad 
if the Estates Commissioners or Congested Districts 
Board or anybody else would give us a fair price for 
it, and we would be quite willing to sell. 

39114. Are there many farms in this district iden- 
tical with the one you are trying to get a tenant for 1 
—There are a good many in the County Fermanagh. 
Lord Enniskillen has a very large extent of land 
under grazing, which was described here to-day. 

39115. You think the best way to make the small 
holdings economic would be to get hold of these 
grazing lands? — I think the owners would be inclined 
to sell. Dr. Brady would, I know. 

39116. Are you agent for any other property? — A 
few others. 

39117. If landlords are willing to sell and ten- 
ants are anxious to buy why is it that sales have been 
checked ? — I speak of the one that I know, that of Dr. 
Brady. I did not intend to speak of any others. 

39118. If the gentleman referred to is willing to sell 
to the Estates Commissioners why have not they been 
invoked ? — We have not had any communication from 
them. I merely say on behalf of Dr. Brady that he 
is prepared to sell if he gets a fair price. 


39119. What do you regard as a fair price ? — I did May 29, 1907. 
accept £430 as the lowest for that farm. We were — 
offered £400 for it. It has been bought out and Dr. Brady Nr. R 10 h8rd 
paid the one-fourth of the purchase, amounting to Mowe- 
£185 down. That left the instalments very low. 

They are only about £18 now. That farm formerly 
let to a tenant at £50. Dr. Brady bought at 18 
years’ purchase at the time and is now possessed of 
both landlord’s and tenant’s interest. 

39120. He bought this place subject to an annuity. 

When was that? — Twenty years ago. 

39121. Will the annuity be extinguished soon? — 

No. I think the second decadal reduction is coming 
on now. 

39122. How much was paid for the 66 acres? — 

£430. 

39123. What would you dispose of them now for? — 

£430. Dr. Brady’s uncle left him the tenancy and he 
bought from the landlord, Mr. Graham, paying £185, 
representing one-fourth of the purchase money in 
cash. 

39124. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Whatever pro- 
perty is there now represents the tenant right and the 
instalments of the landlord right paid up for a 
certain number of years. That is, the place is subject 
to an annuity of £18 a year for a certain number 
of years, and for this place you ask £430. 

39125. Mr. O' Kelly. —To whom is this land gener- 
ally let? — It is not let to anybody. It is for men to 
send in cattle to graze on it. 

39126. Who are these men?— I have three on it 
myself, and there are several others. 


39127. Who are the class of people who send cattle 
to graze on it? — They are not very well off. Many 
have not land enough. 

39128. Are they the class of people who want ac- 
commodation land ? — Some of them may be. 

39129. What is the price charged for grazing ? — It 
varies according to the size of the cattle, from 18 to 20 
shillings for a year-old and from 20 to 25 shillings 
for a two-year-old. 

39130. What is the gross revenue from cattle on 
your land ?— Some years we get more graziers than 
°* her , a - Then we sell hay off it. There would be 
about £20 for the grazing in the summer six months. 
We have no stock m winter except the owner’s, about 
nine or ten head, on which there is a profit, and we 
sell also perhaps about £20 worth of hay. 


Mr. John Keenan examined. 


39131. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you a farmer? 

Yes. I reside at Rockfield, Bawnboy. I have 32 acres 
The rent is £15 10s. and the valuation is £16 10s. 
It is in the Pedravohers electoral division. As rate 
collector and relieving officer I want to speak generally 
of the Benbrack, Kinawley, and Pedravohers electoral 
divisions. The valuation of the Benbrack electoral 
division is £601 on land. We have £79 on buildings. 
We have 140 houses in it and a population of 746 
persons. It is one of the poorest divisions in the 
Bawnboy Union. The people are on small patches of 
iand of from six to ten acres, with very few excep- 
tions. r 

39132. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The valuation 
per head is 19 shillings ?— That is all. In that divi- 
sion, last February, I had twenty-nine applications 
from small farmers to get out-door relief, and the 
Jaw debars giving out-door relief to farmers except 
in urgent cases. Resolutions were sent from the 
Bawnboy Guardians to the Local Government Board 
asking them to consider the matter. The Local 
Government Board Inspector came down and went 
with me from house to house and we found that they 
Jfad no potatoes to put into the ground, and he strongly 
recommended the Local Government Board to give 
"50, to be earned on repairing roads in order 
at they might crop the ground with seed. That 
nas been done. We had 100 workers on three dif- 
ferent roads, one in Benbrack, one in Templeport, 
°* e . in T Pedravohers. The money is almost 
B ^ anSted i 1 am a paymaster on the roads, and the 
ame number of people will be destitute until the 
i ,, cro P 1S reaped. I think the proper thing would 
, T" e lm provement of the out-offices and dwellings 
«f the small occupiers who live in miserable hovels. 
39133. Mr. O’Kelly. — You are sanitary officer? — 


Yes ; but the poor people are not able to build good Mr. John 
^ would su 8g est th *t a loan would be given. Keenan. 

39134 Because of the poverty of the people you 
don t take the steps that the law would presume you 
should take?— We send the medical officers of health 
and sometimes fine these people, and they limewash' 
their houses, but they are not able to build new 
houses. 

39135. Have you heard anything about the work of 
parish committees in other districts?— I have. They 
would make a wonderful change. It was a great 
mistake that these poor places were not scheduled. 

39!36. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y our point is 
that it is a pity that the definition should exclude 
such poor districts as these?— Yes. There is one 
townland in the Kinawley division which has a valu- 
ation of £5 15 s. and has five large families on it. 

They could not live there, even in the miserable way 
they do, only for having their children hired. The 
fact is, when I go for the taxes to them they have to 
go to the children who are hired to get their wages 
from them. There are plenty of vacant farms in 
every division held by the landlord or other men who 
don t reside on them, and used for grazing purposes. 

In the Kinawley division we have several farms of 
that sort. One held by the landlord is about 40 acres, 
and if divided among these poor classes of men con- 
fined on four or six acres it would be a great relief 
to them. In many places you find farms held by the 
landlords and other rich men for grazing purposes 
and alongside these ranches are people with large 
families confined to four or five acres of land. 

39137. Are there such ranches now without anyone 
living on zhera ? — Yes. J 

39138. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You alluded to one 
farm of 40 acres. Is there anyone living on that? 
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jB«tf-2£-1907. 'None. It belongs to Mr. Johnston, .of Bawnboy 
— - ’ House. Ho lets it for grazing purposes and uses it 

Mi'.John f ( , r feeding his own stock and so on. The valuation 
Keenat.... - : lu £ 12 . There is another farm in the same townland 
and a man in Glengevlin has it. It is about three 
miles from it. 

39139. Most llev. Dr. O’Donneij, — Is there any 
grass land near the holdings of the five families whose 
valuation is £5 5s. ? — Yes. The two grass farms I 
mention are within a quarter of a mile. 

39140. These adjoin the holdings of the small men 
and could be added without migration? — Yes. I 

would also advocate a new railway, which would be a 
great benefit to the district. The people are flaying 
a baronial guarantee for a railway that has been of no 
benefit to them at all. It is ten miles and more from 
some of the people. The people have to go to Ennis- 
killen and other towns, leaving their places at night, 
to bring their pigs to market. 

39141. How was this part of the country involved 


in the railway, tax ?— It was done in the Grand Jury 
days. It is a baronial tax and the whole barony of 
Tullyhaw has to pay for it. 

39142. Mr. Sutherland. — If you were allowed , to- 
transfer your guarantee from the old to the new rail, 
way , would you continue it ?— Yes ; it would be far- 
better to pay for something that would accommodate 
us. 

39143. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What would the people- 
living along the old railway say? — The new railway 
would be a benefit to them. It would bring more 
traffic. 

39144. Did you hear evidence to-day that the new 
railway would deflect traffic from the old ? — I don’t 
agree with that, but they might lose a little in Bally- 
oonnell, but we would have a better market here in 
Swanlinbar. 

39145. You don’t think there would be any compe- 
tition between the two railways for traffic?— -If one- 
railway was made it would help the other. 


Rev. .T. K 
Maguire 


Rev. J. R. Maguire examined. 


39146. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You come -from Gar- 
rison, -County Fermanagh, to represent that district? 
— Yes. My evidence concerns the fact that the 

Rural District of CBolleelc, Union of Ballysliannon, 
should -be declared a congested area. I have been 
nominated by the United Irish League of the district 
about -which -I intend to give evidence. And I will 
confine that evidence to the electoral units of Lat- 
tone, Roogagh, Garrison, and Inismacsaint, which 
comprise practically the parish in which I minister 
as a clergyman, and with which I am best acquainted. 
First I wish to draw attention to the fact that the 
district made up of these four electoral units, al- 
though part of the iCounty of Fermanagh, is cut off 
by nature from the rest of the county by a long ridge 
of mountains running in an oblong direction along 
the east and south side, and by the River Erne on 
the north side. -The western side borders Leitrim. 
It is practically isolated from the county, and fits 
into Leitrim or Donegal better than Fermanagh. 
Nature has formed it in such a way that it is de- 
barred from sharing in the good things that flow 
through its county, while the adjoining counties won't 
regard it as entitled to any special considerations 
from them. It certainly is suited for special con- 
sideration and should have it from the hands of the 
Congested Districts Board. It is entitled to it by 
reasons of the holdings and -population. Let me take 
each division separately. In the Lattone Division 
you have a population of 492. The total valuation 
on agricultural land in the division is £797 16s. 
This averages about £1 12s. per head of the popula- 
tion. The number of holdings in the same is 144. 
The average valuation of holdings, £5 10s. In the 
Roogagh Division, 386. Valuation of the agricul- 
tural land, £690 10s. Average valuation per head of 
population, £1 16s. The number of holdings, 96. 
Average valuation of holding, £7 3s. 

39147. Mr. O’Kelly. — You exclude the valuation of 
the houses? — Yes. 

39148. Why ? — Because I regard the land as a means 
of livelihood. The houses in the place are not pro- 
ductive. They are merely a shelter and contribute 
nothing to the support of the people. The valuation 
is supposed to be a test of the means of living of the 
people in the locality. Consequently the houses if 
-included would help to raise it by a figure which 
would not indicate any additional means of living. 
Therefore I have separated the houses from the land. 
I have also prepared statistics for the whole valua- 
tion. In the Garrison Division the population is 769, 
valuation, £1,713 15s-. ; average -per head £2 11 a. 
Number of holdings, 20Q; which average £8 11s. 
per holding. If, however, the townlands of Frevagli. 
Garrison, and Slattinagh are left out, which contain 
practically all the good land of the division and by 
far the largest holdings, then the average per head is 
£1 18s. , and per holding £7 13s. In the Inismacsaint 
Division if the townlands on the list which I here 
submit be taken the population is 1,303, valuation, 
£2,326 5s. ; average per head is £1 15s. Of the’ 300 
holdings the average valuation is £7 15s. From 
which it appears that the average on those fpur divi- 
eions is about £7 per holding, and that ftf Lattone 
perigee only £5 10s.. Certainly from the point of 


valuation tlieso are uneconomical holdings, and there 
are some of which the valuation is even less than £5, 
As -a means of livelihood, the land in the district is 
tho worst perhaps in Ireland, it certainly is the worst 
in Fermanagh. It is nearly all mountain, covered 
with heather, furze, or, what is worse, a little, short 
wiry willow. The little tillage is done by -reclaim- 
ing bog and cut-away bog. The hills have only a few 
inches of arable earth at most, and the sub-soil is a 
white sand, -winch is barren as far as crops are con- 
cerned. The proportion of tillage to grazing is very 
small, not more than one acre in ten. Tho crops, 
especially the -potato and oat, are only good when a 
favourable year comes round. When the year is wet; 
like last year, then the damp bogs -give only half a 
crop, and did, not give even that last year. Hence 
it is easy to see how a farmer in the district in the 
average -run of years can only raise from his farm 
provision for his family for about three months. 
His other means of livelihood is store cattle raising 
and milk, On that hard land good stores can never 
be raised. If the young ai - e sold as calves, the pro- 
duce is sometimes very good. But once the hand- 
feeding is over and the animals are allowed to shift 
for themselves they grow hard -and stunted without 
putting on flesh or hulk. Most of the grazing is bad 
for milch cows, too. In the summer season nearly 
-all the cows of the district are liable to a disease 
which is nearly like rheumatism. The animal gets 
hidebound, and loses the power of the legs. It is 
only by the repeated doses of bran that they can be- 
saved from the trouble. It is the hard grass that 
-impairs digestion, which causes this -peculiar malady. 
The people call it cruppaun. Very little is raised on- 
the farms for hand-feeding unless cabbages. The 
milk is not marketed to the best advantages, as there- 
are very few equipped dairies, and from the absence 
of roads or good passes the creamery cannot be availed 
of in many cases. From the absence of tillage,, 
which, with cattlo raising, is the only industry, with 
one exception, in the locality, it follows that emi- 
gration must be, as indeed it is, very great. I could 
not lay my hands on statistics bearing on the 
locality. But my experience is that all the girls but 
one of the family go to America. The boys, except 
the individual who is to get his father’s farm, go to 
•Scotland for the most part, and to America. The 
higher class fanner might apprentice one or two to 
the grocery or send him to the police force. There 
is no opening for the boy whose father oannot buy 
or give to him a farm unless os a servant. 

39149. S5r Francis Mowatt. — Do the boys go to- 
Scotland permanently or for the harvest ? — -Per- 
manently. They go principally to the manufacturing 
towns. 

39150. Mr. O'Kelly. — Do many go into domestic 
service ? — I might say that only one family out of ten 
in the locality provides domestic servants. In the 
case of the others the boys go to Scotland and the: 
girls to America. 

39161. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Has there been 
any class of domestic science in that district? — I be- 
lieve that four years ago the Department of Agricnl-. 
ture started a class in cookery. There have been none 
since, The next point in connection with the farm 
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is that the money that pays the rent is hardly ever 
raised off the farm. A good 50 per cent, is con- 
tributed by the sons and daughters who have emi- 
grated. And were it not for this a good many could 
not pull through at all. It is a well known fact that 
very few fanners have brought up their families 
without having drawn hugely on credit and on the 
prospects of the youngsters recouping their parents 
with their earnings in a foreign land. We have only 
one solitai'y industry. It is sprigging. The teacher 
is paid by the Committee of Technical Education. 
There were two classes held in 1906, and according 
to the official returns seventy-five pupils were en- 
rolled. The average earnings per week in one of the 
schools was from 6s. to 9s. ; in the other, 6s. to 8s. 
The total earned by both classes would ibe about £350. 
That is the only industry, and £350 represents the 
gross earnings among a population so large. I should 
hardly say gross earnings, as many of the shopkeepers 
in the local towns give out sprigging. But in their 
case the pay must be proportionately less, as they can- 
not get the best class workers, and, of course, must have 
their commission on work done as well. We have 
also an auxiliary creamery, but I don’t think that can 
be called an industry in any sense as it employs only 
two persons, tlie gentleman who separates the milk 
and the man who drives the engine. Another draw- 
back is the want of money at cheap interest. There is 
a system called the six months’ credit system, which 
is ruining the country. Farmers go to buy cows, 
calves, or horses at an auction and get six months 
time to pay. The first result is that they buy the 
animal usually dearer than its market value, because 
they know that they are getting the six months’ 
credit, and also because there is a. great deal of com- 
petition, then they have to pay auctioneer’s fees. 
That increases also the price of the animal. They 
also have to pay the renewal interest on the bill that 
the auctioneer has to get. The result is that one, 
two, or three auctioneers have practically the whole 
parish in their hands. What we want is an 
agricultural bank. The people in the locality are too 
poor to subscribe to it. We would like the Congested 
Districts Board to make some small grant to start 
an agricultural bank to do away with the six 
months’ credit system and to give the farmer an op- 
portunity of getting money orr reasonable terms when 
ire wants to buy a few pigs to pay his rent. 

39152. Mr. O’Kelly. — I f you got a small grant 
would the local people supplement it? — When the 
people get to understand it those who have a little 
money saved will supplement it when they know the 
security to be all right. 

39153. Has any attempt been made to teach the 
people tire value of co-operative banks in that dis- 
trict? — Not in tire place where I am at present. I 
started it where I was before, but it was never 
brought to the notice of these people. 

39154. Where you were before was not a congested 
district? — It was not. 

39155. Therefore you got no grant from the Con- 
gested Districts Board? — No. The people were 

richer. They could live better. 

39156. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is it very unusual 
that a tenant having put by a Little money should 
still ran himself into debt witlr the tradesman or 
auctioneer ; does not it very often happen that a 
man who has got a little money instead of employing 
that to buy wlrat he wants a little cheaper, leaves it 
in the bank and then pays on credit? — iMy experience 
of this district is that the people who get the six 
months’ credit are people who have no money, who 
cannot afford to pay ready money, because if they 
could it would be better to go to the f air with it 
and get things cheaper. 

39157. Mr. Kavanagh. — What happens at the end 
of the six months ? — They have either to pay the bill 
or the auctioneer will put up the cattle for sale if 
they cannot pay him, or will renew the bill at 7 or 10 
per cent, interest. 

39158. What happens at the end ; it cannot go on 
like that? — The auctioneer then proceeds to sell out 
the man. In my own experience I have known of a 
man who bought a cow in this way, and this system 
of renewing went on for three years, and eventually 
the auctioneer sold the man out, cows, farms, and 
everything else. 

39159. Mr. Sutherland. — 'These .banks would re- 
quire to .be of a very temporary character ; you would 
not anticipate that the system of credit was to go 
on continuously? — If they paid people would give 


them their money to get 4 per cent, instead of putting 
it in the Post Office Bank at 2j per cent. 

39160. 'Can any fanner cany on business success- 
fully or prosperously by credit ; that is not a na- 
tural operation ? — If they could do without credit it 
would be far better. We have to face existing facts. 

39161. These would cease ; would they not ?— After 
some time I hope they would cease. I am sure the 
people when they get money cheaper and when they 
get their stock up, would be able to do without any 
credit. 

39162. What strikes me from your narrative is the 
ease with which they get into that state of taking 
credit ; it is ruinous ? — Yes ; it is so easily done. The 
auctioneers are very obliging in that way. 

39163. Where individual virtue comes in is in re- 
sisting that? — Yes. When they begin it they go 

deeper into the mire. 

39164. Does the system of credit exist to a laige 
extent ? — Yes ; at least 50 per cent. 

39165. It is not encouraging ? — It is not encourag- 
ing. 

39166. The present state of affairs being tided over, 
one would expect that they would do without such 
advances altogether?— I hope to be able to do without 
it, but it is a pressing need, and that is why I call 
attention to it. The next point to which I have to 
call attention is the want of transit accommodation. 
They seem to have been neglected altogether in the 
past by the Grand Jury. F,ar away from Fermanagh 
they were considered more or less outlawed at The back 
of the Dog’s Mountains. Take Lattone division. 
You have one read, a main road from Belcoo to Bel- 
leek, skirting the district, but away for seven miles 
up the mountains there are no reads to be met with. 
The District Council started a road there some years 
ago, and made two miles. Then it fell through, and 
the road is now practically useless. We have no 
funds from the District 'Council, because the rural 
district of Belleek is overtaxed. It is more highly 
taxed than any other part of Fermanagh. You will 
notice that for the year 1907 the rate for Belleek 
Rural District is 30 pence ; Clones, 28 pence ; Ennis- 
killen, 22 pence ; Irvinestown, 24 pence ; Lisnaskea, 
21 pence. So our poor district is taxed the highest, 
and we cannot hope for any roads. 

39167. Do you consider- that taxation high? — Com- 
paratively high. 

39168. The rating on poor people in my country 
is more than three times that? — Compared with the 
rest of Fermanagh it is high. It is more than Lis- 
naskea, which is a rich district. 

39169. In the poorest districts in Scotland local 
taxation is fifteen shillings in the pound? — We are 
badly in need of roads. We are overtaxed. Unless 
we get some extra outside aid or grant-in-aid we have 
no hope of getting them in the near future. 

39170. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Granted that 
the taxation is so high in Scotland, we may take it 
for certain that the public authority promotes many 
works of public utility ? — I suppose so. 

Mr. Sutherland. — Most of it is education. 

30171. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Education in 
Scotland has meant a great deal for Scoriand ? — Yes. 

39172. Mr. Sutherland. — Is not the difference be- 
tween local and Imperial taxation that local taxation 
is spent for the benefit of the people who pay it? — 
Yes. We are trying to make onr roads now, and 
consequently we are paying more for roads than in 
any other part of the County Fermanagh. In other 
places they got the roads before. I should mention 
that the county adjoining ns is a congested district. 
The Congested Districts Board would have under- 
taken several drainage and other works had they any 
authority to come and meet them on the other side 
in Fermanagh. Between Derrynaseer, County Leitrim, 
and Derrynacross, County Fermanagh, the Congested 
Districts Board gave a grant of 4s. 9 d. a perch for a 
road, but it could not be completed because thirty-eight 
perches lie in Fermanagh, and there was no authority 
to fake up the road. There it lies. It is the same 
with a river that is doing a lot of harm flowing 
through the end of Fermanagh through the Lattone 
division. In the County Leitrim the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board would take up the drainage of that 
river if there were any Board to take up the drain- 
age in the County Fermanagh, but because there is 
no such body the work fell through. This river 
floods 200 or 300 acres every autumn and rots the 
crops, and owing to the fact that we are not scheduled 
as congested nothing can be done. 


May 29, 1907. 

Iter. J. K. 
Maguire. 
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Mr. James Cassidy examined. 


39173. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are yon a farmer? — 
Yes. I reside at Derryalt, Swanlinbar, and repre- 
sent the Swanlinbar County Division on the County 
Council. I have 24 statute acres ; my rent is £6, and 
my valuation £7 5s. It is in the Kinawley electoral 
division. What I consider most necessary for the 
people there is employment — something that will keep 
the people from starvation or emigration. I would 
recommend draining and fencing the lands to improve 
the condition of the people in this division. The 
majority of the holdings are small and ocf an inferior 
quality. Fifteen persons out of every twenty living in 
the divisions of Tompleport, Benbrack, Pedruvoghis, 
Kinawley, and portions of Swanlinbar and Terraher 
are in a starving condition on account of failures of 
the potato crop, and if it was not for the money sent 
from America, England and Scotland I fail to see 
how they could exist. In 1905 acute distress existed 
in the Swanlinbar County Division. The 13th sec- 
tion of the local Government Act had to be put into 
operation before the people were relieved. There were 
relief works started. One of each family was allowed 
to work. The remuneration the farmer received was 
a shilling a day to keep his family from starving. 
The SSvanlinbar County Division is deprived of any 
railroad accommodation although the people have to 
pay 6d. in the pound to the Cavan and Leitrim Light 
Railway as a guarantee, which I strongly recommend 
that they should be reliovcd from paying inasmuch as 
the railway is of no benefit to the Swanlinbar County 
Division. I would recommend that some of the graz- 
ing ranches of the County Meath or the County .Ros- 


common be taken over, and that 50 per cent, of the 
farmers in this division migrate to those good lands. 
This would give the remaining portion an opportunity 
of living. 

30174. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You allude to 
the failure of the potato crop of 1906 and its conse- 
quences ; what proportion of an average crop had you 
in these poor districts? — In some portions along the 
mountain pa its they had no potato crop. It was a 
complete failure owing to the wet season. 

39175. Did the people spray? — Yes. It was dif- 
ficult to find good enough weather for spraying last 
year, it was so wot. 

39176. Both in 1905 and 1907 the people to sustain 

life required the institution of public employment? 

Yes. 

39177. Would it be your view then that it would 
be as well for the State to take boldly in hands the 
work of pulling up that district to a satisfactory con- 
dition as to have tho need of intervening in alternate 
years to institute public employment ? — Yes. I would 
like to see tho State take it up and make a permanent 
employment. With regard to industries, there should 
be a woollen mill started about the town of Swanlin- 
bar, or a tannery. We have had a tan yard. It 
could be easily fixed up. In the bad seasons so many 
cattle die in this district that we would be easily able 
to supply the tan yard with hides. 

39178. Sir Francis Mowatt.— If the cattle ceased 
from dying the tannery would be ruined? — I hope 
they will cease from dying. 


Mr. Terence M'Aloon examined. 


39179. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Aro you a farmer? — 
Yes. I reside at Gortin, Swanlinbar. I have 23 
acres. My rent is £7 15s. 2d., and my valuation £8. 

39180. What points do you wish to bring before us ? 
— The land is of poor quality, and the cold seasons 
have left the people in a stato that they are not able 
to live on the land and they are in debt to tho shop- 
keepers and to the banks. If tho Government does not 
face the problem and give the people some employment 
they cannot live on the lands if the climate does 
not change. Except in a dry season between these 
two mountains the cold is so intense that the crops 
aro kept very much back. With regard to the railway 
that is proposed, it is most necessary for the pros- 
perity of the country. Buyers won’t go to fairs and 
markets unless they have accommodation. Fairs and 
markets here in my own time have gone down greatly. 
You could count the people in the street now on a 
market day. In my own time it would take you a long 
time to go through the town on market day because of 
the throng. The existing railway is of no benefit ex- 
cept to a very odd one in this district. Our communi- 
cation is with Enniskillen, and tho road is very hilly. 
At tho District Council wo passed a resolution, and 
there was not a dissentient voice except one, urging 
the member for West Cavan to do his host to induce 
the Government to make tho line of railway that is 
required. We introduced it to the Board of Guar- 
dians, comprising the Leitrim men, at a convened 
meeting and it was carried without a dissentient 
voice ; and we have a memorial here signed urging 
you to use your best influence to promote that line. 


39181. Whore does the opposition come from?— 
From a small point, from Ballyconnoll to Belturbet. 
about five miles. 

39182. Mr. Kavanaqii. — Would you bo prepared to 
give a baronial guarantee? — We should be prepared 
to pay the guarantee we aro giving. We believe it 
was mapped and carried through Parliament. The 
line was surveyed, and every occupier whose land was 
to bo taken was served with a notice asking whether 
he would consent or not to tho line going through his 
land. It was to go through 100 perches of mine. 

39183. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Nothing further took 
place? — No. Tho district is thickly inhabited. The 
farms are small and of poor quality, and unless there 
is some employment the people would be better away 
in any country than there. 

39184. What employment do you suggest? — If there 
were a railway the mines might be worked. There 
were mines in Swanlinbar 100 years ago. The moun- 
tains are very rich in minerals and coal. There are 
both in the mountains lvj, miles from the town. 

39185. Were there over coal mines in the moun- 
tains? — Coal was discovered, and used here in the 
forges of the town. The rent is paid chiefly by the 
money which tho small farmers receive from America. 
In Swanlinbar Post Office in December, 1906, and 
January, 1907, £177 16s. Id. and £206 6s. lid. of 
Amorican money wore cashed. Within the last thirty- 
five years the people who are able to work emigrate, 
but if there is a person not able to face the world he 
is left there. 


Mr. Hugh Maguire examined. 


39186. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are yon a farmer? 
— Yes. I reside at Anghakelly, Swanlinbar. I have 
40 acres. My rent is £7, and my valuation £9. 
There are nine or ten of the townlands where I am 
in which last year the potato crop was a total failure, 
and in the other the crop was very bad. In these 
places at the back of the mountain the average yield 
of potatoes is not more than two tons to the acre. 

39187. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What would be 
the average produce in other places?— It would oe 
three times that. The oats average only from 12 to 
14 ewt. to the acre. The people in general are very 
badly ofi. They have nothing to labour at. They 
would be only too glad to work if they could get it. 


There are no fairs and markets at present. Twenty 
or thirty years ago the weekly market in Swanlinbar 
was held every Saturday, and it was better attended 
than tho monthly fair is now. I believe the principal 
reason of that is that there are no railway facilities 
at all, and no accommodation. They are 12 or 14 
miles from Enniskillen, and in four or five townlands 
they have to take their produce on donkeys’ backs to 
get to a- road, there is no other means of getting it to a 
road on which they could not have a cart. 

39188. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Was not that condi- 
tion of things existing when you say_ things 
were so much better? They had no more rail- 
way communication then than now? — No, but times 
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were better than they are now ; but it would improve 
the condition of the people. 

39189. I understood you to say that the reason 
things are worse now than long ago is because there 
is no railway, but there was no railway then ; so there 
must be some other reason ? — It is a general fact that 
the land is of less value than twenty-five years ago. 
I think it is a public question that the land has gone 
down in value. 

39190. Mr. Kavanagh. — Prices of farming produce 
have increased? — Prices are reduced. 

39191. In the last thirty years? — Especially in the 
last twenty years, the prices of farm produce are re- 
duced. and I believe that every other person in court 
believes the same. Oats were a better crop twenty-five 
years ago. If we had some little works it would en- 
able the poor to tide over. This is a very bad sum- 
mer ; I believe the worst since 1879 or 1880. There 
was a road about to be made about two English miles 


in length. Part of it was in the County Cavan and 
part in the County Fermanagh. The Earl of Erne’s 
father said it was the most necessary road he ever 
walked on. He gave a sort of a promise that as soon 
as tho Cavan portion was about to be made he would 
get the County Fermanagh portion made. In 1880, 
under the Relief of Distress Act, the County Cavan 
portion was made to the verge of Fermanagh. There 
it remains. About 100 farmers’ families have to take 
their dead down that way to bury them in the church- 
yard there, and they have no road. 

39192. Was he Chairman of the Fermanagh Grand 
Jury ? — Yes. I was present when he gave the guaran- 
tee that the Fermanagh portion would be made if the 
Cavan portion was made. There is a block there now 
between the two counties. When people come that far 
they are stopped. If the road were finished it would 
afford employment and give much-needed accommoda- 


Rev. Owen Brady examined. 


39193. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What particular 
points would you wish to bring before us ? — I am Parish 
Priest of Curlough, between this and BaJlanamare. It 
is a very mountainous district, and contains the 
county electoral divisions of Benbrack, Templeport, 
and Pedravohers. These places are so poor, that for 
these last twenty years, during which I have been 
there, wo have had relief of distress five times. Were 
it nob for that the people could not live. In a wet 
season the potato crop is an utter failure, and in addi- 
tion the grazing portion has no butter-making power 
in _ it, so that the small farmers have very little to 
gain from the produoe of their cattle 

39194. Do most of them keep pigs? — Yes. They 

always try to feed pigs, but they often have to con- 
tract shop debts to buy feeding for the pigs to pay 
the rent in November. 

39195. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Benbrack is the 
Sectoral division whose valuation is down to nineteen 
shillings pet head? — Yes. Templeport is not so low 
as that. It is £1 5s. Pedravohers is equally low. 
The grass there is of very little use for producing 
butter. I have farmed myself since I came to the 
parish. I have tried to pick the best quality of 
cattle for producing butter, and I found that a cow in 
another place would be worth two or three of the cows 
that I can feed. I would recommend that these divi- 
sions should be scheduled, and that the Board should 
be increased in power and revenue and should adopt 
a scheme for planting the mountains, and also for 
field planting, and also for increasing horticulture. 
The test way for that, in my opinion, would be to 
establish local nurseries. There is very little use in 
the Department of Agriculture sending round in- 
structors in this matter while it is ahnost impossible 
for the people to carry out the instruction in practice. 
The plants are very difficult foi the poor people to 
obtain. If these local nurseries were established the 
people oould get the young trees at convenient prices, 
and at convenient distances, and also there should be 
a man there to show them how to plant them. To my 
point the people there, if they were once instructed in 
the work would have the test soil perhaps in Ireland 
for growing fruit. 

39196. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What class of 
fruit?— Apple trees. I planted some apple trees my- 
self within the last four years, and never saw better 
apples in my life than the produce of last year and 
the year before 


39197. Mr. Sutherland. — Why could not you make 
butter in a county like that?— The soil that is suit- 
able for producing apples is not suitable for producing 
butter. The grass is very light and delicate. The 
soil is not more than about six inches deep, so that the 
grass on it has no butter-making power in it. 

39198. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is it good sheep land? — 
We have no sheep land except in very rare patches. 
The soil there is covered over with rushes and moss. 
There is no herbage for sheep. 

39199. That might be improved by drainage? — Yes. 
I am very glad you have reminded me of that. I would 
recommend drainage of the mountain sides, and of the 
bogs, and also of the making of roads. It would be a 
great improvement to the county to have a large belt 
of the mountain planted. It would improve the cli- 
mate, give shelter to the animals grazing, and it 
would, after some time, be valuable for supplying the 
country with wood, which is getting very scarce in 
Ireland, especially with us. 

39200. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is fuel becoming 
scarce? — We have at present a good share rf bogs, 
but to my own knowledge the bog is decreasing very 
fast. They have to supply the towns of Ballinamore 
and Bawnboy with turf out of that place, and on that 
account the bog is going very rapidly. 

39201. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do the occupiers sell 
the turf in the town? — Yes. They often have to sell 
it to buy some meal and flour. That is the principal 
means of keeping up a large number of families. 

39202. You have teen there for twenty years? — Yes. 
I have teen Parish Priest for five years, and I was 
curate from 1887. 

39203. During that time you have said it has been 
necessary to promote relief works five times? — Yes, 
since I went there. On one occasion the Government 
gave us so large a sum as £2,300. 

39204. You look upon it as most objectionable to 
have to establish relief works? — Yes; we have to do 
it too often. 

39205. Yon consider that it would be very much 
tetter to lift up the condition of the people and make 
them independent of that necessity? — Yes. It would 
be a good thing if we got a proper hreed of cattle. 
The shorthorn is not fit for ns at all. It would be 
well if we oould go back more to the old Irish breed. 
I suppose that could scarcely be brought about, but if 
the KeTry breed was introduced it would be more 
suited to our olimate and soil. 


Mr. James Cleary examined. 


39206. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you a farmer? — 
I Teside in Belleek, and am a farmer and hotel-keeper. 
My rent is £16 10s., and my valuation £23. The farm 
is close to Belleek. I was asked to represent the divi- 
sions of Belleek, Caetleoaldwell, and Mullaghbreen. 
The total population of Mullaghbreen is 177, and the 
valuation £169 3s., which is only nineteen shillings 
per head. 

39207. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is the 
poorest district in Fermanagh ? — Yes, and perhaps in 
aUIreland. It has no holding above £30, one above 
i>20, one above £15, and one above £10. In Castlecal- 

T 


well there is a population of 487, and the valuation 
works out at 29 shillings per unit. In Belleek the 
population is 782, and the valuation is 38 shillings 
per unit. In Belleek there are four persons with a 
valuation of £636 15s., which when deducted lowers 
the average valuation of the rest of the popu- 
lation who gain nothing whatever by these high- 
valued people. In Castlecaldwell there are three per- 
sons with a valuation of £636, almost one-half of the 
total valuation on a population of 487. In Mullagh- 
breen there are no persons of large valuation. In 
Belleek there is grazing land with 340 acres without 
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May 29, 1907. any population, and there is waste land, 928 acres ; 

— hilly, mountain land, with nothing but heather and 
Mr. James bog. 

Oleary. 39208. Sir Ftuncis Mowatt. — In whose hands is 

this waste land? — In the landlord’s hands. There are 
some tenants now upon part of it. 

39209. They pay something ? — It must not be much. 
The total valuation of the 929 acres is only £12. In 
Castlecaldwell district there is grazing land 1 — 600 
acres. 

39210. That is these two large holdings wo have got 
down there? — Yes. This holding did not belong to 
Mr. Bloomfield, of Castlecaldwell. It is now owned 
by mortgagees. The waste land in that division, 
amounting to 926 acres, is the same class of land as 
the 929 acres that I told you of in Belleelc. 

39211. The point you make is that these large hold- 
ings ought somehow or other be obtained from their 
present owners and divided among the small tenants ? 
—That is my point as far as that is concerned. There 
is 348 acres in the Belleek division that are used for 
grazing and meadowing, and the grazing cattle are 
taken in from servants and others. The owners, I 
have, no doubt at all, that if they were approached 
they would take a reasonable value for it. It would 
be necessary for the tenants on the small holdings in 
poor districts in the same division who have no hay on 
their lands. They could got a supply here. If it was 
divided among them it would not be necessary to build 
houses, if purchased, and there would be very little 
expense except the purchase of the land. The same 


applies to Castlecaldwell. The mortgagees, I under- 
stand, are about to sell there about 600 acres, whicli 
would be a great advantage to the 487 of a population 
in the same division. As to the waste land, I would 
suggest that the hilly portions should be planted and 
the valleys drained, then the hills would be a shelter 
for sheep and cattle, and the valleys could grow a great 
deal of pasture where they can grow nothing now 
There are two lakes, one in the Belleek and another in 
the Castlecaldwell division, which have a very bad outlet 
to Lough Erne. It would be a very great advantage 
to drain these two ; and then the most of the valleys 
that I speak of could bo drained into these lakes 
There are very few places where it is so easy to get 
the land ns in this district, in Castlecaldwell espe- 
cially, where they are about to sell all T speak of. If 
wo could get under the Congested Districts Board 
it would bo a wise course, for if they purchase the 
worst land along with the grazing lands, they could 
plant them, and they could also allow some of the 
tenants who have got better lands trees for planting 
Some tlurty-three years ago iron works in the 
immediate vicinity of Belleek were worked by a 
large English coal and iron company. They worked 
it for about three years, and were getting on very 
well Then they wanted to get a long lease, and the 
landlord, Mr. Bloomfield, wanted to get a lone rent 
They differed on their terms, and the company took 
away the engines that they had for keeping off the 
wafer, and the whole machinery, and nothing has 
been heard of it since. 


Kev P, E 
Alallon. 


39212, Sir Fuancis Mowatt. — You are stationed 
at Dowra?— At Doobally, Dowra. I have been ap- 
pointed to give evidence by the Enniskillen Rural 
District Council No. 2 and the Doobally Branch of 
the United Irish League. I wish, in the main, to 
confine my remarks to the Doobally district, with 
which I am more immediately connected. Doobally 
which is better known as the Morloy estate, comprises 
an area of 12,730 acres, made up of small holdings 
for the most part, whose rateable charge is far below 
that which would qualify the district to be scheduled 
as congested. With the exception of about a dozen 
holdings all the small farms on the estate might be 
classed as uneconomic and non-agricultural. The soil 
is exceedingly poor and unfertile, and wholly un- 
suitcd under present conditions for crop raising. Tho 
only portions available for tillage are the low-lying 
strips of valley, a vory small part of whicli can bo 
apportioned to each tenant ; and even on these strips 
the quality of the crops raised is very inferior as 
tlioy rarely, on account of climatic conditions, come 
to the same state of maturity that they do in other 
parts of Ireland. The River Shannon runs almost 
through the centre of the district, and the annual 
floods render all lands under tho high-water level ab- 
solutely useless for any purpose except grazing. This 
overflowing of the Shannon can be only remedied by 
extensive dredging at its entrance into Lough Allen, 
and that only partially. To bo permanently remedied 

Sw 1 7 Sl ° f i L ° m g , h AUe - 1 T lld hav ® t0 b ® consider- 
ably lowered. The mam damage is caused by tho 
backwater m the tributary rivers when the Shannon 
nf T°f There are considerably over 1,000 acres 
of the best part of the property under grazing farms, 
* Potion adjoining the most congested areas, 

and the owners of these farms are, I believe, quite 
wdlmg to part with them. This is a general outline 
^ ?«. I8tr k Ct ; T H condition of living of the people 
m it is what might be expected: a condition of 
chrome poverty and endless struggle against adverse 

airorereoXL and ^ ^rs/cSrnsS^ 

are overcome there can never be any real material m-o- 
fw am r g , Sb ^ em ' , , Forem ost and greatest amongst 
these is the burden of landlordism, which has weS 

the *p eopie of sy i ich^w 

ft 'ffining^S 

lmfc *» .0. tt. Zer, P 'oS 


Rev. P. E, Mallon examined. 


adverse circumstances aro a lack of the proper means 
and methods for working their small holdings pro- 
fitably ; the wretched living accommodations of many 
of their homes and want of suitable housing accommo- 
dation for their cattle. Naturally industries do not 
flourish in the district, still there are a few enjoying 
a precarious existence. Spinning and weaving were 
engaged in some years ago to a considerable extent and 
very excellent and durable material turned out 
cheaply. At present the number of spinning wheels 
is becoming rapidly smaller, not through any fault of 
the spinners, but because the old wheels are worn out 
and they do not know whore to get new ones, and 
many of them cannot afford to buy them. 

39213. Can they find a market for the stuff that 
they turn out ?— Yes, but it would bo better to confine 
them to making clothing for themselves, because 
there is a great deal of money paid for cheap, 
useless material for clothing by the people, and they 
could make better material for themselves and save 
that money. 

39214. You say that is really coming to an end, 

because they cannot afford to get new wheels? They 

Ttooi c n °T V T bor0 Sot new spinning wheels. 

39216. Is it that they cannot bo bought, or that they 
have no money to buy them ?— Some of them have not 
the money to buy thorn. There is a goneral lack of 
interest in the industry, because it is tho old people 
who are ablo to spin and tho young people don’t re- 
ni, ™& home to learn tho spinning. 

39216. You have given us two or three rather in- 
consistent causes for the same result. You have told 
us hist that the people were anxious to continue the 
7 Qoi 7' <:ould not the spinning wheels?— Yes. 

_ Jufr • N . ow 7°’;, “Y, that the young people don’t 
want to spin at all f— You asked me why this was so. 

don * want to, because they cannot get the 
lwio?! a fi d tho lntere8ts in the industry was dying out 
because the young people were not brought up to it. 

two or three hand looms in the district which 
fl WOrk i 00 ” 8 ™ 1 ^ and turn out very fine 
? d ri di i n - n ^ B -T, Tlus 18 an industry which the 
™ W n ^ d Dl f r .’ cta Bl ? ard could do a good deal to re- 
and ** would ho of incalculable service to 
tne people in more ways than one. 

frww' Ar ° tl ? e !?. 8i7u „ fFs sold or used by the people 
cMhtl 0lot hing?_They are used for their oL 
fv Butter-making at, home is carried on to a 
home 1) “wT? could be done to improve this 
5 Whatever may be said for the intro- 
iiXodn J? * r ® amen ® s ln nch pastoral districts, their 
a 7 im POverished district like ours is 
of a l the po °P le send the last drop 

u of their homes to the creamery to catch 
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the ready penny, and the consequences are painfully 
•evident in those creamery areas in the appearance of 
physical deterioration, particularly of the young chil- 
dren. 

39219. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hey don’t get 
sufficient milk ? — Yes. They sell the milk to the crea- 
meries, and the result is that the children are badly 
nourished and don’t look as well as children in places 
where the milk is kept at home and churned at home. 

39220. In a poor district would a system of cottage 
dairies be better? — Yos. In these poorer districts a 
far better substitute for creameries would be butter 
factories, to which the fresh butter, home-churned, 
could be sent and prepared by an experienced butter- 
maker for the market. There is not any dairy ac- 
commodation in the district. It is a mistake to have 
croameries, because they cannot be supplied properly. 

39221. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is not the fault of the 
creamery system that the children are starved. It is 
the fault of the parents who send too much milk to the 
creameries without reserving any for home use? — Yes. 
If that could be remedied the creamery system might 
be better. 

39222. In other districts we have heard evidence 
greatly in favour of creameries ; not in rich districts 
either, though in districts not so poor as that of which 
you are speaking? — That is the general opinion of 
the creameries, that they are no benefit. My own 
point of view would be the same in the interests of the 
children. 

39223. Mr. Sutherland.— 1 There is no compulsion 
to send too much milk to the creamery ? — No, but there 
is the temptation. 

39224. Why do people sell good food and buy bad 
food ?— 1 They are trying to get money for their milk. 
Of course it is the general poverty of the country that 
is responsible for it. They are anxious to make 


money, and that is the handiest way they have of May 29 1807. 
doing it. 1 

39225 Sir Francis Mowatt.— In feeding the dm- Rev - ?• E. 
dren with the separated milk do they put oatmeal Mal!on - 
in it? — They don’t feed the children with separated 
milk. They give it with stirabout. One of the most 
evil results of congestion here and the consequent 
migration and emigration of the strong young people 
from the country is the great block to the progress of 
education through the children having to leave school 
to help at home and farm work long before they reach 
the end of the ordinary curriculum of National 
schools. This is a great pity, as the children are un- 
usually bright and have excellent teachers, and those 
of them who have had opportunities of obtaining a 
good education are making a way in life very success- 
fully. There is no doubt that this district is a model 
district for the working of the Congested Districts 
Board with great and beneficial results. The people 
are naturally keen and industrious, and anxious to 
take advantage of any means that will further their 
material welfare and better their homes and farms. 

They have no longer to fear the increase in rent which 
invariably followed any improvements, as in years 
past. I may be pardoned for suggesting to the Com- 
mission that their efforts to aid and improve the 
people and the country should be carried on in a 
broad and democratic spirit, so that our people may 
not be made feel that they are the recipients of 
charitable doles, and their self-respect and indepen- 
dence of character suffer in consequence ; in that case 
the cure would be ultimately as bad as the disease. 

39226. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — From what you 
have told us, would not it be an improvement in your 
district if there was a system of loans to enable t'-e 
people to get looms and improved spinning wheels, 
just as fishermen get boats ?— Yes. Anything that 
would not leave them under the impression that they 
are getting charity. 


Mr. John Dermodt examined. 


39227. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Are you a fanner? — 
Yes. I reside at Ardlogher, Belturbet. I have 29 
statute acres. My rent is £11 15s., and my valuation 
£11 15s. The floods in my neighbourhood are very 
ruinous. After two nights’ rain the river overflows on 
to the meadows, and robs us in every respect. In 
1903 I lost 30 cocks of hay, and my neighbour lost 37. 
From Balindara Bridge to Augnacreeva, a distance of 
seven miles, the Rag River, which is a tributary of 
the Erne, is not in the shape of a river at all. It is 
merely the accident of the water. It was never sunk 
by man. It is merely joining a few places where 
there are mills. 

39228. Could it be diverted somewhere else? — It 
should be sunk or a passage made for the water to 
go away instead of going on the land. It is a most 
lamentable case. The Balindara Bridge is seven miles 
from Killeshandra. 

39229. Your point is, some effort might be made to 
make some attempt to deepen the river ? — Yes, to take 
away the surface water itself. 

39230. About seven miles wants clearing? — Yes. 
The landlord party never took any interest in it at 
a ^- Their only interest was to take the rent and let 
the tenants suffer as they might with the water. 

39231. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have not 
bought out yet ? — No. 

39232. Mr. O’ Kelly. — How many acres of your 
holding are flooded every year? — About half of it is 
flooded for eight months of the year. 


39233. That means that the land is worth nothing Mr. Johu 
to you for about ten months of the year? — Yes. It Dermody 
is not actually flooded all the time, but it is subject 
to flooding after twenty-four hours’ rain. 

39234. You cannot leave your cattle on it for a 
month or six weeks?— No. They may go on it, but 
they eat nothing on it because it is covered with 
dirt. 

39235. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you any other 
point ? — No ; only that we want to get rid of the 
water. We have Commission after Commission sit- 
ting from year to year, with plenty of talk but no 
results. 

39236. We have no power to do anything beyond 
making a statement for the information of the Go- 
vernment of the information that we get on the spot, 
but we have no power to carry out any recommenda- 
tions that are made ? — What we want is that you 
may put it strongly, so that it mav be carried out. 

39237. Mr. O’ Kelly.— When had you the last Com- 
mission? — We had an inquiry into this matter late:/ . 
at Enniskillen, but there were no results. 

39238. Was it in last August? — Yes. 

39239. Before that what Commission had you?— I 
don’t know that we had any on drainage. 

39240. Had you any on anything else ?— There were 
several Commissions sat from year to year. There 
were reports and no results. 

39241. What was the one before last August?— I 
dont remember. There have been several Commis- 
sions appointed to inquire into the grievances and 
wants of Ireland, and no results have followed. 


Mr. Peter M'Capprey examined. 


39242. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you a farmer ? — 
xes. I live at Clincurtra, Bawnboy. I have 75 
■acres ; my rent is £28 9s., and my valuation £35 11s. 

39243 What particular point do you want us to 
Wif ? IT 1 am ^°°ded with water and drowned the 
•c-Xiks of hay tW ° years 1 lost about thirty 

same district and caused by the 
e river that the last witness referred to? — No. It 


is in another locality altogether. In 1879 I lost Mr 
every cock of hay I had except one. This time three M'CaW 
years I could not cut my meadow with the floods. I y 

made a bank by myself along the edge of the river 
but the water came back on the other side. The whole 
country from Bawnboy to Ballynagovern, four mi1p S 
long, and including hundreds of acres, is subject to 
flooding, and the Ballymagovern lake is choked up, 
as there is no outlet for the river. 
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7. 39245. So that generally what you want is arterial 39246. Apparently from the map it is a terribly 

drainage ? — Yes, and to have the lake opened so that difficult country to drain ? — It is. One night’s rain, 

there might be an outlet for the water of the river would leave us six feet deep of water, 
when the flood comes. 


Mr. Michael O’Brien examined. 


39247. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You reside at Mun- 
lough, Bawnboy? — Yes. What I think has not been 
sufficiently impressed on the Commission is the ne- 
cessity of making a road connecting Slieve Russell 
with Caldra Mill. There are three miles to be made 
across the top connecting Ballyconnell with the dis- 
trict of Kinawley. The object of making it would 
bo to provide a road through the mountains for tur- 
bary, which has become very scarce, and to connect 
the roads that were made fifty or sixty years ago 
up the mountain on all sides. I would suggest that 
all the mountains from Swanlinbar to Ballyconnell, 
and from Ballyconnell to Derrylin should be included 
in the congested districts. The valuation may appear 
high if you take the Government returns for town- 
lands extending up the mountain from the good low- 
land, but I have one townland marked but where the 
valuation is only 2s. 2d. per acre, or about 19s. per 
head. The townland has 207 acres ; there are six 
families on it, and the valuation of the whole town- 
land is £22 10s., and may be taken as a fair example 
of the thickly-populated lands all along the sides of 
Slieve Russell Mountain. 

39248. Your proposal is that a road be made along 
the top of the mountain, joining the roads on the 
side, so that as turbary becomes scarce in the neigh- 
bourhood this turbary should bo available ? — Yes ; to 
supply turbary to all the lowlands. When the roads 
were made seventy years ago they were made uphill 
and down hill. It would be necessary to have small 
grants to improve them now. 

39249. Who owns the turbary land? — It is wild 
commonage. It belongs to the landlord. 


39250. You think that we should make a road for 
the landlord to get turf down ? — No, but for the ten- 
ants to get the turf. 

39251. Mr. Sutherland. — The landlord is gettinv 
the rent? — Yes. 

39252. What will he give? — Landlords will give 
very little now. 

39253. It is an improvement on his estate? — Yes, 
but it would go in giving valuable employment to the 
people all round the mountain side, who very often 
need such assistance to enable them to subsist on their 
wretched holdings. 

39254. You don’t make a road as a means of em- 
ployment, but as a means of communication? — Both 
for giving employment and as a means of communi- 
cation. 

39255. There is nobody living on this mountain?— 
There is not. 

39256. It would be rather hard to call it a con- 
gested district with nobody living on it?— It belongs 
to this land around here ( indicates on map). The 
Bawnboy Union is likely to be absorbed into some 
other union, and in that event I would suggest that 
a woollen factory bo started in the vacant workhouse, 
as the industry would be a very valuable one. If 
the proposed road wore made the mountain would be- 
valuable for leafforesting. 

39257. After the turbary is taken off 7 — Yes. On 
the greater part at present there is no turbary. 

39258. Would timber grow on that exposed posi- 
tion ? — Yes. It is nothing worse than the mountains 
I have seen planted in Sootland, and elsewhere. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, MAY 31st, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At Maryborough. 

Present: — The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mo watt, g.c.b. (in the Chair); Walter Kavanagh, 
Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. P. A. Meehan examined. 


39259. Sir Francis Mowatt (in the chair). — You 
reside in Maryborough ?— ' Yes. 

39260. You are a Member of Parliament for the 
division of the county 1 — I am a member for the Leix 
division of the Queen’s County, sir. 

39261. You are also Chairman of the County 
Council ? — Yes, sir. 

39262. You have handed in a detail — a skeleton — of 
the evidence you desire to give? — Yes, sir. 

39263. If you have prepared any statement, perhaps 
the best way would be for you to make it, and we 
will ask you to pause when we come to any point on 
which we desire to ask you any question suggested 
by your statement? — Yes, sir. The statement which 
I mean to give on behalf of the County Council, which 
appointed me to come here to give evidence deals 
mainly with the terms of reference where it reads : 
“ What areas, if any, outside the districts now 
scheduled as congested require to be dealt with as 
congested ; what lands are most conveniently situated 
for the relief of congestion ; what changes in law or 
administration are needed for dealing with the 
problem of congestion as a whole, for facilitating 
the migration of the surplus population from con- 
gested areas to other lands, and generally for better- 
ing the condition of the people inhabiting congested 
areas?” It is with that portion of the terms of refer- 
ence I intend to deal and to submit a few facts in con- 
nection with it. Now, with regard to the first part 
it will be found that the small holdings of one acre 
in Queen’s County amount to 2,105. 

39264. Mr. Kavanagh. — That includes labourers’ 
plots? — Yes. Now, as compared with the County of 
Mayo, there are 1,681 similar holdings in the County 
Mayo ; in County Donegal there are 1,483 ; conse- 
quently the figures show that in Queen’s County there 
is a much larger number of small holdings. 

39265. Mr. Sothbrlane. — Are these agricultural 
holdings, or are they residential with the land as a 
mere appurtenance to them — I am struck with the 
number of small holdings that exist here as compared 
with the other counties we saw? — Well, I have not 
analysed the figures. 

39266. But you see the importance of our knowing 
whether they are real agricultural holdings or not, 
because it is striking that in these two counties of 
Donegal and Mayo, which are par excellence, the 
small holdings counties of Ireland, should be so much 
less than Queen’s County? — I have not analysed the 
figures, but speaking from my personal knowledge of 
the county I imagine that the holdings are small 
agricultural holdings ; the number does not include 
labourers’ cottages, and may possibly include gate- 
houses, entrances to demesnes, and so on. 

39267. But you think that would not materially 
affect the total, would it? — I do not think it would. 

39268. Sir Francis Mowatt. — May I put it in an- 
other way — do you regard the large majority at all 
events of these very small holdings as holdings to 
which the occupants look to make a livelihood? — 
Well, yes, they are ; the occupant looks to casual 
employment in addition to what he can make out of 

xoo«n folding as a means of living. 

_ 39269. But you say that his small holding provides 
tfie greater part of his living?— Well, I should not 


like to say the greater part; I think the labour May 81,1907. 
would be the greater part of what he has to depend — — 

on for his support and the support of his family. „ * • 

39270. Mr. Kavanagh.— Then are these 2,105 hold- Jleehan - 
ings such as you would suggest ought to be enlarged, 

Mr. Meehan — you are talking of obtaining land to 
enlarge small holdings — would you include these — 
they are practically labourers, are not they? — Yes. 

39271. Well, supposing you enlarge each of their 
holdings, would not you take away the labour of the 
whole country, or practically so ? — No, sir ; that is 
not the idea with which I submit the return. My 
idea is, and it will be found, I think, that the 
majority of these small holdings are holdings situated 
convenient to bogs — sometimes, nearly always, are cut- 
away bogs where the people get a settlement. My idea 
is that these holdings should be enlarged to, say, three 
or five acres. 

39272. Sir Francis Mowatt. — May I point out to 
you, sir, that in the statistics of the county the total 
number of agricultural holdings up to £4' valuation 
in the whole county is given as 2,508 ; it would seem 
hard to tally with 2,105 under £1. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Under one acre? — Well, some of 
the holdings in the figures you have quoted may 
include holdings that do not amount to an acre ; 
they may include holdings that have not a bit of land 
at all. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— N o, I think not, because that 
would not be an agricultural holding ; these are 
purely agricultural holdings. 

39275. Mr. Sutherland. — There are a very large 
number — we may take it for granted? — It will be 
found that Queen’s County is one-third in area and 
population of Mayo or Donegal, and the small hold- 
ings in Queen’s County exceed Donegal by two to 
one, and Mayo by five to three, proving, I think, 
that some action is necessary to deal with this ques- 
tion to provide the people in Queen’s County with 
increased holdings in order to relieve congestion and 
give them a better opportunity of living, to relieve 
them from absolute dependence on casual labour. 

Now, with regard to the schedule which I have just 
handed in,* it gives a return of holdings not exceeding 
ten statute acres, excluding holdings acquired 
under the Labourers’ Acts, and holdings as far as 
can be ascertained occupied by persons having addi- 
tional land elsewhere; this return excludes people 
having land on any other estates. In the electoral 
division of Ballyfin there are 138 such holdings. 

39276. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Would it be the case 
to say that, speaking on an average, ten statute 
acres represent approximately £5 valuation ?— About 
A5. I could get you the exact figures from the book. 

These divisions are situate in the Mountmellick 
rural district. In the electoral division of Castle- 
cuffe there are seventy-six small holdings. With 
regard to the question .of land being available in 
Ballyfin, there is a very large holding of 240 acres 
occupied by a gentleman who is a business man and 
i? e “ tl r acquired a farm of 139 acres 

39277. Sir ftusors Mowm.-Sow, in my opilim 
" “ “T? 1 recess »rjr, and I think it will he 
admitted that some of the land should b» aconite! 
in the district for the relief of congestion, .Ed to 
provide people with economic holdings. I think the 


* See page 269. Table A 
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, Estates Commissioners should acquire that 139 
acres from Mr. Rafter. 

39278. I understand you to say that this man 
possessed 240 acres and has purchased 139 acres addi- 
tional — is that 139 acres grazing, or is it under til- 
lage? — It is in the occupation of this gentleman who 
has recently bought it. I cannot say whether he is 
using it at present as a tillage farm, but for many 
years it was used as a grazing farm. I find that Mr. 
Rafter’s total holding amounts to 240 acres, which 
includes the 139. 

39279. But you don’t know whether that is grazing 
land or under tillage? — I cannot say whether it is 
under tillage at present, bub for twenty years of 
which I have a knowledge it was used as a grazing 
farm. 

39280. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there a residence cn 
it? — There is. 

39281. Is it used ? — It is not occupied to my 
knowledge at present. 

39282. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Then the owner is 
non-resident? — Non-resident. He lives about four 

miles from this farm. There is another farm m the 
same neighbourhood, and I understand the occupier 
would be willing to sell ; it is used at present, and 
has been for many years, probably twenty years or 
more, as a grazing farm ; I refer to the holding of 
Mr. James Clear; it is not in the townland of 
Ballyfin, but in the next townland. I think those 
two farms if acquired, giving just compensation, of 
course, to the occupiers and owners, would go a long 
way to relieve congestion in the district; it is all 
good land, and would be very suitable for the 
purpose. 

39283. What is the acreage of the second farm that 
you mention?— I think it is something like eighty 
acres. 

39284. Mr. Sutherland.— And is it adjacent to 
small holdings ? — It is adjacent to this townland of 
Ballyfin. 

39285. Sir Francis Mowatt.— With reference to 
what you have said as to the great advantage of the 
acquisition and division amongst small holders of 
these two holdings, what is the limit of acreage at 
which you think a holding should be acquired for the 
benefit of small holders? Would yon allow eighty 
acres ? From the evidence we have had it is rather a 
small maximum to define comparatively. You are not 
in favour of allowing any tillage holding of eighty 
acres to be left in one man’s hands?— I don’t object at 
all to eighty acres, or even more, if it is used as a 
mixed farm— that is, both grazing and tillage; but 
where a farm is used exclusively as a grazing ranch, 
and where there are small uneconomic holdings in the 
district, in my opinion it is imperatively necessary 
to give the people an opportunity of living in decency 
and comfort that these grazing ranches should be 
acquired, and divided amongst uneconomic holders. 

I do not fix any number of acres. I would say what- 
ever number of acres having regard to the nature of 
the land as with proper cultivation, care, and atten- 
tion will give the occupier a decent living, would con- 
stitute an economic holding. 

39286. That is what I want to get at. You dis- 
tinguish between what you mention as grazing ranches 
for that purpose and farms under tillage ?— Certainly. 

39287. The 240 acres is, I think, to some extent 
under tillage now? — I don’t know whether it is under 
tillage now, but I remember it, I say, for twenty years, 
and it was always in grass, and set sometimes under 
the eleven months’ system, and that is why I refer 
to it. I don’t know of my own knowledge at the 
present moment whether the present occupier is tilling 
any portion of it, but my point is that this is a gentle- 
man with other occupations, a wealthy man. He is 
in occupation of 100 acres without this, and I think 
the interest of the general body of the people of the 
district makes it necessary that some land should be 
acquired in the neighbourhood, and I don’t know of 
any place more suitable than this farm. 

39288. Mr. Kavanagh. — From your knowledge of 
the land of the Queen’s County, what would you say 
is the size of an economic holding? — That would de- 
pend, Mr. Kavanagh, as I said before, on the quality 
of ^ the land. A farm of ten acres if of very good land 
might be an economic holding ; a farm of forty acres 
of very bad land would not be an economic holding. 

39289. Well, we had the pleasure of seeing some of 
the very best land of Meath cut up amongst small 


holders, and they did not seem to believe that ten 
acres was an economic holding ?— Well, I think some 
of our people in the Queen’s County would be very 
glad to got ten acres of land similar to the land in the 
County Meath ; but what our small holders have, as a 
general rule, are small holdings in the neighbourhood 
of bogs that have been reclaimed from their original 
sterility by their labour. 

39290. You could not lay down any particular num- 
ber of acres from your knowledge of the Queen’s 
County ? — I should not like to do that ; as I said it 
depends on the quality of the land. 

39291. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Or could you suggest 
the average of valuation 1 For instance, we have the 
classification of holdings not exceeding £4, above £4 
and not exceeding £10 ; would you take as an average 
the second of these categories — that tho holdings should 
be above £4 and up to £10 ? — Well, I should not like 
right off to give an answer to that. The valuation in 
some cases is not a true indication of the value of the 
laud. Now, if I may, I will take the divisions of 
Castlecuffe and Cappalough : in Castlecuffe there are 
seventy-six holdings under ion statute acres, in Cap- 
palough there are forty-eight ; now there is in this 
division a large grazing ranch of 480 acres : this 
grazing ranch was held by a gentleman who is the 
owner and manager of one of the largest business 
establishments in the Midland counties of Ireland. 

39292. Does lie reside on the ranch : is there any 
residence on the ranch? — A herd’s house. In my 
opinion the owner should receive, of course, just com- 
pensation for the surrender of the whole or the greater- 
part of that grazing ranch — I don't know that there 
is any other land available in the district— and that 
land should be divided amongst the people. 

39293. Are you quoting that place as adequate for 
small holdings in Cappalough and Castlecuffe ?— Cap- 
palough and Castlecuffe. 

39294. Is it in two unions, or the same?— It is in 
the same union. I think this holding is in the 
division of Cappalough. 

39295. Do yon think a residence in one of the unions 
would not affect a man being brought in from the next 
union and getting portion of that land ?— Well, I don't 
think so ; I don’t see that they would have any right 
to object. Tho next division is Clonaslee, with 50 
holdings ; Dangans, 49 ; Garrymore, 38 ; Graigue, 21 ; 
Meelick, 51 ; O’Moore’s Forest, 64 ; Rearymore, 57 ; 
Rosenallis, 37 ; Tinnaliinch, 54. I am not aware 
that there are any lands in any of these divisions that 
could be made available by purchase for allotment 
amongst, uneconomic holders. There is one family 
who hold 1,000 acres in Rearymore. 

39296. One family ? — Well, it is in two valuations ; 
and I think the whole 1,000 is occupied by two gentle- 

39297. Which union do you say that is in?— It 
is in Mountmellick Union. As I say, I am not 
aware that there are any other lands available in the- 
electoral divisions I have mentioned, but there is an 
estate of very good land of about 350 acres, and I 
think it is on the owner’s hands, and I am informed 
that the owner is quite willing to sell. It is the estate 
of Mrs. Adair, at Ballybrittas. If those 350 acres 
were made available for allotment I think it wonld 
relieve congestion in the districts I have mentioned, 
and that economic holdings could be provided by re- 
moving . some of the people to those good lands at 
Ballybrittas and adding together some of the small 
holdings that at present exist. 

39298. Is the estate that you mention grazing or 
under tillage ? — It is partly grazing and partly under- 
tillage; but I am informed that Mrs. Adair is pre- 
pared, to sell to the Estates Commissioners. 

39299. Is she at present residential? — No; the resi- 
dence was burned down some years ago, and there is 
no residence upon it. 

39300. Mr. Kavanagh. — Who is using the farm at 
present? — Mrs. Adair is in occupation of the place 
herself. 

39301. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That practically, T 
think, suggests that 1,100 acres are available, 
if they could be acquired, for increasing the 
uneconomic holdings in the Mountmellick Union? 
—Mountmellick Union ; of course, my evidence 
in dealing with that union will be supple- 
mented by other gentlemen. Now, with _ your 

permission, we will go to the neighbouring union of 
Abbeyleix. In the townland of Blandsfort there are 
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thirty-eight holdings under ten statute acres, and I 
suggest as lands suitable to be acquired the lands 
outside the Blandsfort demesne, from which the people 
were evicted forty years ago. These lands are at pre- 
sent in the hands of the owner of the estate, and they 
are outside his demesne, and I think they should be 
acquired for the purpose of re-instating the repre- 
sentatives of those who were evicted, and if they are 
not available for the purpose of providing economic 
holdings. 

39302. Is that grazing or under tillage?— I think it 
is all grazing; I will not say for certain, sir. In 
the townland of Clash there are sixty-two holdings 
under ten statute acres, and there is one holding, 
mainly, I believe, grazing, in the occupation of Major 
Marsh, of 860 acres. 

39303. That is residential? — It is. 

39304. I understand the object of the proposal is to 
raise to a £10 valuation practically the small hold- 
ings. Would you be disposed to give any of the land 
that is required to people whose holdings were above a 
£10 valuation?- -I think I have stated before I would 
not confine myself to any particular number of acres. 
The point I wish to make is that every occupier should 
be in the occupation of an economic holding, and that 
depends on the quality of the land; it might be ten 
acres or fifteen acres. In the townland of Clonkeen 
there are seventy-four holdings under ten statute 
acres. The townland of Clonkeen will be dealt with 
by Father Kennedy, and I will not dwell on that 
particular case. In CuUenagh there are thirteen such 
holdings. CuUenagh is a district, I may observe, that 
suffered very severely some sixty years ago. The 
whole population of the district were practically 
evicted. There is a large grazing ranch there of 
nearly 400 acres; that grazing ranch was the place 
from which the people were evicted. 

39305. Will you explain exactly 11 practically 
evicted”? — Well, I should not have used the word 
“practically.” I say the people in that particular 
district were evicted. There were over 100 families, 
and if you average these at four in each family, which 
is a small average, you have 400 people evicted from 
that district. There axe large grazing farms, one in 
particular of 400 acres; it is a grazing ranch. The 
occupier is non-resident, and I should like to see that 
grazing ranch acquired by the Estates Commissioners 
and divided into suitable holdings for the people of 
that and the neighbouring estate who are living on 
uneconomic holdings. In addition to that grazing 
ranch in Cullenagn there is in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, I think, a small farm of which Mrs. Adair 
is also the landlord. I can’t say just now whether 
she is occupying the place at present, but in case she 
is I think that is also a farm that should be acquired. 
It adjoins the county road, and would be eminently 
suitable for allotment amongst tenants. In Raheen 
there are seventy-three such holdings; that case will 
also be dealt with by Father Kennedy. In Timahoe 
there are eighteen such holdings; in Garryglass there 
a ^ e _ slx - In the townland of Garryglass, I am very 
glad to say, some of the grazing ranches have been 
surrendered, and there is a good prospect that the 
others will be surrendered, and that a satisfactory 
settlement will be made in that particular townland 
to give the people economic holdings and a prospect of 
a successful future. 

39306. Is that an arrangement between the owner 
and the tenants? — It is an arrangement that the 
public opinion of the district has brought about. 

39307 . Yes, but is it the case that the Estates Com- 
missioners have been brought in, or is it a direct 
bargain between the owner and the tenants? — The 
circumstances shortly are these : The estate was sold 
ro the tenants, and there were some 300 acres of un- 
wanted land. On the eve of the sale these 300 acres 
ere divided amongst four people who were already 
f .R5J? 50331011 °f land in another portion of the estate 
l 0res ' A P™ was "lade- One of the gentle- 
*. 8°*". *y le allotment surrendered it to the 

, ates Commissioners ; another has since surrendered, 
ana we have good reason to believe that the other two 
7Q^Q re J 1 r der ’ f , and that the land will 1)0 available. 
ououb. Mr. Sutherland.— A nd who is carrying on 
\ !? Sa , Ctl0 , n ! Mr ‘ Meehan ?-It is mainly carried 
\o™o *° j al branch of the United Irish League. 
ofn-Ti JO J^ 1 ' 6 the y negotiating for the purchase 
CommSnere 7 ne * otiatin S through the Estates 

sliffhfl!?! ^' nANCra Mowatt. — We have not the 
gncest desire to curtail the evidence given before us, 


but would it be sufficient, without going through e-ich 
particular piece of grass land, but to state generady, 
after the illustrations you have given us, that you 
are in favour of the purchase of the grass lands in 
each of these unions or electoral divisions which are 
required to raise uneconomic holdings to the economic 
limit ? — That is the very point I wish to establish. 

39311. Well, if you are done with that we need not 
trouble you to give the names of the particular farms 
available unless you wish in any particular case to 
quote it as a general illustration. Do exactly as you 
please in the matter, but I point out to you that you 
are rather wasting your time if you take out a whole 
list of examples throughout whole unions if you have 
stated sufficient in your opinion to establish a point ? 
— I do not wish to go into any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. If you think the point is sufficiently 
established I am satisfied, but there are one or two 
other points I wish to put before you. 

39312. Mr. Kavanagh. — Mr. Meehan, do you con- 
sider you have enough available grass lands in these 
Unions you have mentioned to satisfy the require- 
ments of the district, or would you have to go out- 
side the Unions? To raise all the uneconomic hold- 
ings to the standard of economic holdings have you 
enough grass lands in these Unions to satisfy their 
wants? — I am not prepared to say there are, but if 
there were not I think it would be quite proper 

39313. I am not questioning that ; I am merely 
asking your opinion whether there is sufficient in 
these districts to satisfy the wants of the districts?— 
In some there are ; in some there are not. 

39314. Mr. Sutherland.— C ould you kindly give us 
the sum of the acreage that would be available for the 
purpose? — I will make out a return and check it 
with the book and hand it in to the Secretary.* There 
are just one or two cases I desire to mention. The 
case of Timahoe — 18 small holdings — in this case 
there is a farm of 180 acres and the occupier, I 
believe, would be willing to sell. In the townland of 
Ballyroan I desire to draw particular attention to 
the approaching sale of the Foster estate; there are 
8 small holdings on that estate. The owner of that 
estate is quite satisfied to sell to the Estates Com- 
missioners, and if purchased it should be purchased 
on the condition of recognising the rights of those 
eight occupiers of uneconomic holdings to get holdings 
that would give them economic holdings. In Athy 
No. 2 Rural District in the townlands of Stradbally 
and Timogue there are 75 such holdings ; there is land 
available recently taken up by the landlord ; one 
holding of 130 acres ; another of 80 acres, making a 
total of 210 ; that is on the Cosby estate, and if that 
210 acres was acquired by the Estates Commissioners 
it would, in my opinion, go a long way to relieve 
congestion in that particular district; also in con- 
nection with the case of CuUenagh I may mention 
that there are 223 acre3 of a grazing ranch at Bally- 
nockan from which also families were evicted ; that 
should also be acquired by the. Estates Commissioners ; 
it is used as a grazing ranch and in living memory 
has been used as the same. I think that deals 
with the first question in the reference. The next 
question is, “ What changes in law or administration 
are needed for dealing with the problem of congestion 
as a whole, for facilitating the migration of the sur- 
plus population from congested areas to other lands, 
and generally for bettering the condition of the 
people inhabiting congested areas.” I suggest that 
compulsory powers should be given to acquire, on fair 
and just terms, grazing ranches or other un tenanted 
lands for distribution amongst evicted tenants, pro- 
viding economic holdings and suitable allotments 
for labourers. Then as to the question of bettering 
the condition of the people inhabiting congested areas, 

I say that in the betterment of the people, providing 
necessary employment and checking emigration, I 
think compulsory powers as suggested would go a long 
way. I would suggest in addition that compulsory 
powers should be given to the County Councils of 
Ireland to acquire all waste and mountain land for 
the purpose of re-afforestation. 

39315. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say “ all waste 
and mountain land ” ? Would not that interfere with 
the feeding of small tenants who have rights of feed- 
ing on the hillsides? — Well, I should not interfere 
with them. In saying all mountains I mean moun- 
tains that are at present both unoccupied and unpro- 
ductive, where no such grazing rights exist, and it 
will be found that there is a very large area. Accor- 


* Ses p. 269, Table B. 
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Mti'l 31. 1607. d* n 2 to one of the returns we find there are 63,662 
' _J» * ‘ acres of waste bog and mountain in Queen’s County. 

Mr. P. A. I am not at the moment prepared to say that there 

Meehan- may not be included in that some portion of moun- 

tain where tenants may have grazing rights ; I 
would preserve those grazing rights ; and as to the 
ether waste lands I would be in favour of the County 
Council having the necessary authority and being 
provided by Parliament with funds for the purchase 
of those lands for re-afiorestation. It would give a 
certain number continuous employment; it would 
improve the public health of the country ; it would 
add to the national wealth of the country, and I 
would give to the Government a royalty on the timber 
when it could be availed of, that is when the timber 
would be grown and fit for sale, in order to recoup 
the Government in some way for the original outlay. 
But the re-afiorestation in the first place, if carried 
out at all, must be carried out as a national work 
and with money which should be a free gift from 
Parliament. 

39316. A free gift as distinguished from a loan ? — 
Yes ; I say three-fourths of the money should be a 
free gift. One-fourth might be left on as a charge 
to met the royalty on the timber I have mentioned. 
Also for the bettering of the condition of the people 
I would pi-ess that one of the most important things 
is a scheme of arterial drainage. In that case in 
consequence of the neglect of the arterial drainage, 
I may say for a century, it is not now possible that 
local effort can cope with it. It has been proved by 
several Commissions, especially the late Commission 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Alexander Binnie, 
that the question of arterial drainage, especially the 
River Barrow, must be regarded as a national ques- 
tion, that it is not possible for local effort to cope 
with it and that it must be dealt with by moneys 
given by Parliament, and the greater portion of them 
a free gift. If these two matters are dealt with they 
will give employment to the people and benefit the 
whole public health of the country. The arterial 
drainage , would relieve the land's from the flooding 
that at present takes place annually, destroying the 
property and injuring the health' of the people, 
especially in the valley of the Barrow, 'which is a hot- 
bed of disease. 

. 39317. With regard to arterial drainage, do you con- 
template that the holders should do their own field 
drainage if the State provided them with a system of 
arterial drainage — that each particular holder would 
drain into the arterial drainage ? — In my opinion the 


first work to be done is the removal of the obstructions 
from the main river. There are portions of low- 
lying land that it would be impossible for the occu- 
piers to drain properly. There are men who have 
suffered for the last twenty years from losses caused 
by the floods. It is not possible with their available 
means to properly drain their farms. I say that the 
whole scheme of drainage should be first carried out 
and that then a charge should be put on the lands 
in proportion to the amount of advantage derived 
from the system of drainage. 

39319. That- is to say, that _ they should be rated 
for it? — To rate the lands adjacent to the river in 
proportion to the advantages derived. The people, 
say, ten miles away, should be taxed lighter, because 
their advantages would be less. 

39320. And that rate would be applicable to the 
drainage to be carried out? — Yes. 

39321. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it a fact that the ar- 
terial drainage is worse now than it has been in 
former times ? — If I may give the case of the Barrow 
I would say the state of that river is much worse 
now than it was twenty years ago. I have been toid 
by people in the neighbourhood of the Barrow that 
what twenty years ago was good grazing land, some of 
it fattening land, is not now worth half-a-crown an 

39322. It has been flooded annually ? — It is flooded 
annually. The floods carry sand down from the 
Clonaslee hills ; that sand is earned out on the mea- 
dows and lodged there, and no beast will eat the grass. 
I could hand you in returns of farmers whose lands 
are continually flooded all the year round. In an 
exceptionally dry year they get relief. 

39323. Mr. Kavanagh.— Of course, the question of 
drainage in the Queen’s County is a very Large one, 
is it not, Mr. Meehan — you gave evidence before the 
Commission on Arterial Drainage?— I did. 

39324. Their recommendation is that it should he a 
national work ? — The recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners were that it was not possible for local effort 
to deal with the drainage of the River Barrow, that it 
must be a work done by Parliament, and for wliich 
money in the first instance must be advanced by Par- 
liament. In Mr. Balfour's Bill the estimated cost of 
the work was £360,000. Mr. Balfour offered a free 
gift of £215,000 ; the balance of the £145,000 was to 
be charged on the land which would he benefited by 
the drainage. These were the main features of Mr. 
Balfour's Bill. Unfortunately it did not pass. I 
wish it had. 


Rev. J. J. 
Kelly. 


Rev. J. J. Kelly, examined. 


39325. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You reside at Bally- 
fin ? — Yes ; I am Parish Priest of Ballyfin. 

39326. Perhaps you would read your statement, 
and we will ask such questions as are sug- 
gested by it?— Well, the matter with which I 
wish to deal is the Coote estate in the parish of 
Ballyfin. I find that the area of the Coote estate 
in the parish of Ballyfin is 9,742 acres, and the valua- 
tion is £2,739 4s. A laqge portion of that area is of 
a very poor kind. There are as many as thirteen dis- 
tricts where the valuation is under £5. For instance, 
in Bally cormac, five out of eight holdings are under 
£5 valuation. 

' 39327. May I ask you what union this is in ? — 
Mountmellick, and what I am quoting now is from 
the records kept in Mountmellick Union. In Ballv- 
hn Upper there are thirty-three holdings, and cut of 
these there are twenty-two under £5. In. Rallylusk, 
out of fourteen holdings there are eight under £5. 
Jn IJrockra, out of forty-seven there are twenty-nine 
under £5 valuation. In Ballyfin Lower out of nine 
ho. dings there are six under £5 valuation. In 
Oavan s Heath, out of seventeen holdings there are 
eleven under £5 valuation. In Deerpark, out of 
thirty-four there are eighteen under £5 valuation. In 
Jrey, out of thirty-three there are twenty-one under 
£5 valuation. In Knocks, out of twenty- 
four . there ' are twenty under £5 valuation. 

'Jw™™ 0 ! 6 ’ , of eighteen there are 

thirteen under £5 valuation: In the second Deer- 

s’.’ ‘£? t °. f twenty -one there are thirteen, holdings 
under, £5 valuation. In Sconce Upper, out of twenty- 
®e. : there are. eighteen under £5 valuation, and in 
Sconce Lower, oht of twenty-one holdings there are 


sixteen under £5 valuation. In all there are 7,072 
acres, the valuation of which is £1,758. Thus it will 
be seen that over 50 per cent, of the holdings are 
under £5 valuation, and therefore they are properly 
said to be congested. The people there are in great 
hardship, and in a very poor way indeed. The 
storm that occurred a few years ago was considered 
to be very destructive, but in my opinion it was a 
blessing in disguise, for at that time, on account of 
the heavy rains it was impossible to get turf ; turf 
could not be dried, and thus the people would Slave 
perished of cold, and perhaps of starvation, but that 
Providence favoured them by blowing down all the 
demesnes. 

39328. Blowing what?— The timber was all blown 
down, thus providing fuel for the people, and giving 
work all round ; it gave an immense amount of work 
and wages to a large extent were obtained. This 
property was formerly owned by Mr. Wellesly Pole, 
who was known as Lord .Maryborough. Under Wel- 
lesly Pole the tenants had a much better time of it 
un der the Coote family, for then 
they had free turbary and grazing on fhe mountain. 
It appears that in the transfer of the property Lord 
Maryborough, or Mr. Welleely Pole, arranged that 
the tenants should not be worse off under the new- 
comer, but in point of fact, except to a small extent 
there is no free turbary ; there is a small amount of 
mountain grazing, but .it is not much ; under Mr. 
Wellesly Pole the people were not called upon to 
exactly for rent, and in some holdings the widows 
were free from rent. I find that my predecessor 
-hen had his holding free, of rent, but since the pro- 
perty Came to the present family I have to pay rent 
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and so had my two predecessors, thus showing there 
is a great difference between the two owners. Now the 
rents are exacted with, I may say, great severity, 
and that has been so, not- only at the present time, 
but under the late agency, and perhaps more so 
then. 

39329. Mr. Sutherland. —Where is exactly the 
place you are giving evidence about?— The ‘north- 
western portion of Ballyfin, on the southern slope of 
the Slieve Bloom Mountains. 

39330. Do you say there is a lack of turbary there ? 
—I say there is a very great amount of turf bog, 
and that some of the tenants no doubt have free tur- 
bary, but where a turf bank is cut out they have to 
proride themselves with turf elsewhere by paying for 
it. They are quite numerous. For instance, in 
Brockra bog there are 113 acres ; in Irey there is a 
bog of 332 acres ; in Knecknakeiran there is a bog of 
twenty-six acres, but all the tenants are not provided 
with turbary, notwithstanding all this. Many of 
them have to go to other properties to obtain the 
turf.* 

39331. There is no provision made for them after 
the turbary they had before was exhausted?--! am 
not aware of any. 

39332. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You state here the 
landlord has on his hands 366 acres at Deerpark, 
34 acres at Cappinrush, and 360 acres at Redcastle? 
—Yes, sir. 

39333. Is that mainly under tillage or is it a graz- 
ing farm? — A grazing farm altogether. 

39334. Altogether?— Well, except for Redcastle, 
there may be a portion of that. I am not well ac- 
quainted with it, but the greater portion, of it is 
grass. I am sure there are over 700 acres in these 
three places. Cappinrush is altogether grass, but 
Deerpark is partly tillage, but principally grass, and 
also Redcastle. 

39335. Mr. Kavanagh.— Would you describe any 
cf these as demesne lands? — One of them is demesne 
land— Deerpark. 

39336. The other two are outside farms? — Exactly. 
With regard to Cappinrush, that cannot be described 
as an outside farm. It is let on the eleven months' 
system to a tradesman, anti some of the neighbours 
could be accommodated with that. They have verv 
small holdings there, and the person who has that 
is an employee at- Ballyfin House — he is a carpenter, 
in fact. 

39337. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The practice of 
raising money on accommodation bills is very much 
m vogue?— Yes, the people over there in point of 
fact are living on borrowed money ; there are two 
banks in Maryborough, one in Mountrath, and two 
m Mountmellick, and all these people live on bor- 
rowed money. 

39338. They have not sufficient capital to work the 
land there is no such tiling as an agricultural bank 
amongst them? — I tried to establish one, but did not 
succeed very well. There are too manv banks 
around ; perhaps if there were fewer it would be much 
better. 

39339. I think you have already referred to the 
present landlord dealing with his tenantry as com- 
pared with the previous landlord— have you any- 
thing to add to that?— Well, when the property first 
passed to the Coote family there was a reduction 
given fifst of 4s., then it came down to 2s. 6 cl. and 
<«., and then no reduction was given, and for the 
tew years nothing has been given. 

y° u sa y a reduction, do you mean to 
a , ln tlle P oun£ t w as always taken off the 

greed rent ? — Oh, not always ; it was sometimes 4s. 
11 ® as a voluntary reduction. 

Mr - Sutherland.— W as it only for one 
say it was voluntary and it was not per- 


ini«^‘J* r ' txA yAJfAGH - — Have the tenants gone 
reduction 1 ^ ^° me of them, and they got a very large 

'll'. S « T HBEiA!,-».-Wh, did not they all 
L p cour t ?— Some of them are working at Ballv- 
PosJ Wlt ?l horses or something else, and I sup- 
lord tv? the;)r woald incur the wrath °f land- 
ed ».! y ( / hd L not So mto court. Others are in arrears. 
“1"? ^eby prevented - ' ' ’ 

chat* At there been any negotiation for the pur- 
^ of tll6lr holdings ?— ‘-About a year before the 


famous Land Conference I received a fetter one morn- 
ing from Sir Algernon Coote, saving he wished to see 
me particularly. I went up to see him and he then 
informed me that he had ju3t obtained tlio consent 
of his son and heir to sell his estate, and I ask-ri him 
did he mean to sell all his estate or only portion; he 
sa-id all, and he then asked, would the tenants be 
willing to buy. I told him most expressly they would 
be very willing to buy. Then he desired me to mention 
the matter to make sure that they would be willing 
to buy ; I said I would. After some time he mentioned 
the matter again ; my colleague, the late Father Hosey. 
was with me, and the two of them discussed the money 
question on that occasion. He said he thought he 
could not conveniently sell unless he got twenty years' 
purchase. I sang dumb, because I did not think then, 
nor do I believe now, that the land could be at all 
worth that purchase, because I was aware at that 
particular time that the best land in Ireland was sell- 
ing at twenty years’ purchase. 

39345. Sir Francis Mowatt.— T hat is since 1903?— 
1 his was somewhere about the year 1900. I did not 
think then, nor do I now, that the land was worth that 
purchase, but if he got fourteen, or fifteen, or six- 
teen years’ purchase it would be very large, and per- 
haps more than it was worth. I said nothing. 

39346. Nothing was done then?— Oh, the Land Con- 
ference was held, and after that we had the Land Bill- 
After the Land Act I wrote to Sir Algernon asking 
if he was willing to sell his estate. I received in 
reply the following letter: “Dear Father Kelly, 
Thank you for your letter and enclosure. I forwarded 
the letter to Mr. Franks, who has my full instruc- 
tions. If the tenants wish to buy on fair and reason- 
able terms to their landlord as well as to themselves, 

I am quite willing to sell. I enclose you a paper in 
return for yours. Mr. Franks will also reply to the 
first part of your letter.’" Then he said he was going 
off to Canada. 


39348. Mr. Sutherland. — How does the matter stand 
now ? — I wish to tell you. He mentioned that Mr. 
Franks would communicate with me, that he had full 
instructions, and would reply to my letter. Mr. Franks 
replied as follows in a letter dated 2nd October, 1903 : 
— ■' Dear Sir, In reply to your letter relative to Sir 
Algernon Coote selling his Ballyfin estate, and as vou 
have asked me upon what terms he will do so, I beg 
to inform you that he will sell to the tenants whose 
rents have been fixed after the Act of 1896 at such a 
price as will give them 15 per cent, reduction on the 
present rents. This will include all non-judicial ten- 
ancies. He will also sell to those tenants whose rents 
Were fixed prior to the Act of 1896 at a reduction of 
20 per cent. When the tenants have discussed this 
amongst themselves I shall be glad to receive a de- 
putation of the tenants at- Mountrath office, or Bally- 
fin, by getting two or three days’ notice.— Believe mV. 
Yours faithfully, Matt. H. Franks.” I thought it 
a most extraordinary tiling that Sir Algernon Coote. 
who told me he was willing to sell his estate, and 
had obtained the permission of his son and heir, and 
that he could not sell for less than twenty years’ pur- 
chase. which was a negative form of saying he would 
sell for twenty years’ purchase, should afterwards 
come round and ask for twenty-four and a half and 
twenty-six and a quarter years’ purchase. 

39349. But one was prior, and the other subseouent 
to 1903?— That is so. 

39350. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Does that conclude 
what you want to say?— I don’t think of anything 
to add to that except it would be a very advis- 
able thing if those two out farms and one of the 
demesne lands attached to the residence could be 
divided between the poor people to increase their hold- 
ings. I am in absolute agreement with Mr. Meehan 
as to the advisability of re-afforesting those lands. * 

39351. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there land in. the 
neighbourhood of those, people that is adaptab'e to re- 
afforesting? — I should say so. 

39352. On the slope of the mountain ?— Yes. 

39353. And is it use! now by them for pasture ? — 
There may be a little ; it is not- much, because it is 
only bog. 

39354. Would that be suitable for re-afforesting ?— I 
should say it would. 

39355. Mr. Kavanagh. — -Have the tenants grazing 
rights on it? — Yes. 

39356. And turbary, too? — Well, lower down, at 


pay Mr. Pieott r I. i p 06a “°, re aDd m T a x fin t ? Mnta P*7 for turf on Bennett's Bog— another propertv, and often 

Prepertiee . ~ J. J", k. ’ L ° rd CoDg eton ' Ttat “> a lar g« number of the Coote tenantry pay for turf on three outside 
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Mim 81 1907. I re 7. also on the other side, there is turbary, but 
' 1 not on the mountain. 

Rev J J. 39357. Would they be willing to give up grazing 
Kelly. rights for re-afforesting? — I cannot say that ; that 

along with getting money from America, is their only 
means of support. 

39358. Then, you think they would not be willing 
to give up their grazing rights? — Well, if they got 
compensation in some form or another, I should say 
they would. Of course, if those tenants in Knocks 


and other places got land elsewhere they would be 
very glad to surrender the bad land for the good. 

39359. Mr. Sutherland. — It would be good grazing 
land again in ten or twenty years ? — Upon the moun- 
tain side? 

39360. Yes, where the trees are planted? — I don’t 
think it would be possible to make good land out of 
that. 

Mr. Sutherland. — You would have good land where 
the trees were planted. 


Mr. James 
O’Ntill. 


Mr. James O’Ne: 

39361. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Where do you re- 
side, sir?— At Dnimlish, County Longford. 

39362. You represent the District Council of Long- 
ford ? — Yes. 

39363. Are you a farmer?— I am a farmer, sir. 

39364. What is tire acreage of your farm? — My 
farm is thirty-two acres. 

39365. And the rent? — £8. 

39366. And the valuation ? — £10. 

39367. In what union ? — In Longford Union. It is 
portion of the Longford Union. The Longford Union 
consists of eighteen electoral divisions, and we pray 
that seven of these, in the northern portion of the 
union, be scheduled under the Congested Districts 
Board. 1 will hand in a map showing the electoral 
divisions that are marked off in the union. They 
comprise an area in a straight line of about ten miles 
from east to west along the borders of the County 
Leitrim, and it would be, in the other way, about 
five miles. That embraces a district mostly of 
mountainy and bog land. In the Aghaboy division 
the number of holdings is 360 ; of that number 224 are 
of £5 valuation and under; 98 are over £5 and not ex- 
ceeding £10 ; 24 are over £10 and not exceeding £15 ; 
and fourteen are over £15. Balliri amuck East Elec- 
toral division has 219 holdings ; of that 101 are valued 
at £5 valuation and under ; over £5 and not exceeding 
£10, 77 ; over £10 and not exceeding £15, 23 ; and 
over £15, 18. In Ballinatnuck West Electoral Divi- 
sion there are 412 ratings ; at £5 and under, 277 ; over 
£5 and not exceeding £10, 102 ; over £10 and not ex- 
ceeding £15, 25; and over £15, 8. The Breanrisk 
Electoral Division has 444 ratings ; those at £5 and 
under number 284 ; over £5 and not exceeding £10, 
132 ; over £10 and not exceeding £15, 22 ; and over 
£15, 6. Drumgort Electoral Division has 254 ratings : 
at £5 valuation and under there are 129 ; over £5 and 
not exceeding £10, 75 ; over £10 and not exceeding £15, 
25; and over £15 valuation, 25. In Dvumlish Elec- 
toral Division there are 610 ratings ; of these 455 are 
of £5 valuation and under; over £5 and not exceed- 
ing £10, 123 ; over £10 and not exceeding £15, 23 ; 
and over £15 valuation, 9. Killoe Electoral Division 
has 198 ratings; of these there are, at £5 valuation 
and under, 121 ; over £5 and under £10, 57 ; over £10 
and under £15, 14; over £15, 6 The area of the 
Drumgort Electoral Division is 4,827 acres; of that 
462 acres are bog in the landlord's possessoin. In 
Breanrisk Electoral Division the area is 4,984 acres and 
of that amount 606 acres are bog. Drumlish Electoral 
Division is 4,965 acres, with three acres bog in- 
cluded. Ballinamuck East has 5,005 acres, and 
of that amount 402 acres are bog. In Ballina- 
muck West there are 5,792 acres, and of that 
amount 734 acres are bog. In Killoe there are 
3,799 acres, of which 500 acres are bog. Aghaboy 
comprises 3,693 acres, of which 39 acres are bog. The 
total area of the seven electoral, divisions is 33,068 
acres ; of that 2,749 acres are bog. The total valua- 
tion of the bog in the landlord’s hands is £57 8 a. The 
total valuation of the electoral divisions is £12,038 13s. ; 
so that you see by these figures that the majority of 
the holdings in those seven electoral divisions are of 
£5 valuation and under. It is 6ome of the worst 
land in the whole Cour.ty Longford, and, I believe, 
in Ireland, for all that, for I have had a little ex- 
perience as a valuer of land myself, as a local valuer 
of land for the last twenty years, and have had an 
opportunity of judging the quality of the land both 
in Longford and Leitvim, as I live close to the borders 
of the County Leitrim. It is badly situated as to 
roads and passes. It needs reclamation and improve- 
ment The soil is light and mountainy; it needs to 
be thoroughly limed ; there is not a limestone quarry 


a. examined. 

within nine miles of the place, .and the lime has to be 
drawn across the mountain belt from the Granard 
Rural District. 

39368. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is there turbary on all 
those bogs you are talking about, or are they cutaway 
bogs? — There is a portion of them cutaway bogs, but 
they are all in the landlord’s possession. 

39369. Yes, I know ; but is there turbary on them ? 
— Oh, there is plenty of turbary on the estate, except 
in one electoral division — the Drumlish Electoral 
Division. 

39370. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You want to deal with 
the necessity of drainage improvements ? — Yes, sir ; the 
land, in the first instance, needs to be drained and after- 
wards limed ; and I would suggest, if the Commission 
would recommend it, that it be scheduled as a con- 
ested area, that the tenants would get facilities for 
oing this work, for they are very poor, and the young 
men in the district — well, all the good men — have to 
emigrate to Scotland and England. Some that have 
friends in America are taken out there, and about 
5 per cent, return ; and some beat their way out to 
Nevada or Oregon, and others are failures in the 
States. 

39371. You say there is not sufficient employment 
for the young men of the district? — No, sir; there is, 
in fact, no employment. 

39372. And, therefore, there is no want of labour for 
any improvements, if they were carried out?— Yes, 
the farmers would do the labour with 'their own 
families. 

39373. I see, for instance, in Killashee there are 
thirty-seven holdings whose valuation is about £300 
a year? — That is not comprised in any of the electoral 
divisions we are treating. Killashee is one of the 
richest districts in the County Longford. 

39374. Killashee is in the Longford district ?— Its ; 
but we do not seek to have it scheduled as a congested 

39375. In Ballinamuck I see there are thirteen hold- 
ings, valued up to £100 ? — It must be a mistake, sir ; 
because I represent it on the Longford Rural District 
Council, and before the standard of valuation for 
qualification of Poor Law Guardians was reduced 
from £20, there were only two men in the whole elec- 
toral division, except a bailiff — two farmers and a 
bailiff — who were qualified to be guardians. 

30376. You told us about the division of Breanrisk 
— I see there are thirteen there of a valuation of £100 
and not exceeding £200 ? — That must be a mistake. 

39377. Mr. Sutherland. — Would yon kindly men- 
tion again the districts you think ought to be 
scheduled ? — Yes : Aghaboy, ' Ballinamuck (East and 
West), Breanrisk, Drumlish, Drumgort, and Killoe. 

39378. Are these adjoining each other ? — Yes, and 
adjoining the mearing of Leitrim. 

39379. It is practically the north-west part of the 
county ? — Yes. 

39380. And you maintain that it is practically the 
same quality of land as in Leitrim ? — It is worse. 

39381. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That cannot be sor 
because they told us in Leitrim it was the worst in 
Ireland? — Well, it is much worse. 

39382. Now, you want- to tell us about the in- 
sanitary dwellings?— Yes. In former generations men 
held larger holdings than now, but when their sons 
emigrated to Scotland and became disabled, and re- 
turned, a farmer, say with fifteen acres, divided it 
between his sons ; he utilised the kitchen for one- 
dwelling, and gave the remainder to the other; then 
they built hovels and out-houses, and when cousins 
grew up, the houses being built in small villages, ana 
the out-houses and manure heaps too convenient to the 
dwellings, insanitary conditions prevailed. Often 
whefi an out-honse, the byre, for instance, had to be 
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thatched, the ladder for the thatch had to be put on 
another man’s land. . , , , 

39383. Then these men are uneconomic holders by 
their own actions — they sub-divided their holdings 
into two or three holdings?— By the action of their 
predecessors. „ 

39384. Mr. Sutherland. — Is that done at all now, 
Mr. O’Neill? — Very little now. There is a very good 
provision in the Land Act to prevent sub-division of 
these holdings. . . „ 

39385. What is that provision ?— None of those 
holdings purchased under that Act can be sub-divided. 
Mr. Sutherland. — I am not sure of that. 

39386. Sir Francis Mowatt. — “Improving all by- 
roads,” you want to speak about that? — Yes, sir ; the 
roads are very bad. They are winding round the 
mountains— small by-roads. In the days of the old 
grand jury, I believe, there was only one grand juror 
in those seven electoral divisions, so the roads were 
entirely neglected, and a number of them that have 
to be utilised are not on the county books; con- 
sequently they cannot be repaired as existing roads, 
except they were put up as new works, and the County 
Council have a great aversion to making any new' 
works, for the expenses on the rates are going up so 
rapidly, and particularly since the deficit on the Land 
Purchase transactions is falling on the rates. 

39387. Plantations? — It is practically without any 
sort of woods. I would suggest that as there are a 
number of estates for which negotiations are going on, 
when the landlords’ interests are purchased out and 
the bogs that I mention are to be divided amongst the 
tenant farmers, they will have more than the next 
generation will require for the purpose of turbary— 
if the tenants were encouraged by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to drain and plant portion of those bogs, 


they would be useful for shelter and ornanient, and 
would bring some heat to the climate. 

39388. Then, generally, the effect of your evidence 
is that the divisions you mention should be scheduled 
as congested, and be treated by the Congested Districts 
Board as the districts now under their charge ?— Yes. 

39389. Now, the last thing I see is, “the facilities for 
relieving congestion ” ? — Yes, sir ; there is an amount 
of facilities for the relief of congestion. There are 
about 400 acres at Newtownforbes in the hands of the 
landlord, Colonel Douglas, which he has let on the 
eleven months’ system to some grazier or bailiff. He 
is in the act of selling the mountainy portion of his 
estate adjoining Drumlish, and I would suggest that 
the Estates Commissioners would not sanction the sale 
of the estate unless he would sell out those grazing 
ranches to the Estates Commissioners for the relief of 
congestion. 

39390. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The Estates Commis- 
sioners do that, do not they? That is their general 
action : they will not allow a sale to proceed where 
the landlord sells the mountain part and keeps the 
grazing — at all events, you think they should interfere 
in this case? — Yes, sir. There are other facilities. 
Mr. Bond, of Farragli, is a resident in the Longford 
Union, and he has five or six grazing ranches, amount- 
ing to 2,616 acres, in the Granard Union. With such 
facilities it would be very easy to find places for the 
surplus population. 

39391. Then you agree with the evidence we have 
already had, that there should be a sale — I presume 
you mean compulsory sale — of all untenanted lands 
and grazing ranches for the purpose of allotment to 
small tenants and the provision of economic holdings, 
and you say there is ample land to make provision for 
the divisions you mention? — Yes, sir. 


Mr. Harry Franks examined. 


39392. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Where do you reside, 
Mr. Franks? — At Mountrath. 

39393. Do you appear as a volunteer— do you ap- 
pear on your own behalf ?— No ; I propose simply to 
deal with the Coote estate. 

39394. Are you agent of that estate?— My father is 
the agent of the estate, and I assist him. I just wish 
simply to reply to some of the evidence given by the 
Dev. Father Kelly with regard to the estate. In the 
first place, with regard to the question of turbary, 
Father Kelly stated that the tenants, to a great ex- 
tent, did not get free turbary. When my father be- 
came agent the tenants 

39395. When did that take place —In the year 
1895. He became agent when the late Hev. Sir 
Algernon- Coote succeeded his brother in the ownership 
of the estate. Nearly all the tenants then were cut- 
ting free turbary on Sir Algernon’s bogs. The bogs 
were in a very bad condition as regards drainage, and 
the tenants on several of the bogs near Mountrath 
came to us and asked us to get the bogs drained. We 
put it to them as a purely voluntary question if they 
liked to pay a shilling a perch for the turf, which I 
do not think could be considered excessive, and that 
we would get the bogs drained with that money. On 
all the bogs, except one, they all agreed, and said they 
were very glad the bogs should be drained in this way. 
From that day on they have been paying a shilling a 
perch ; the bogs have been drained, and the drains 
have been kept going. The shilling a perch does not 
cover the annual expense. 

39395a. Did the landlord advance money to carry 
out the drainage at his own expense? — Yes, sir. We 
employed men to carry out the drainage at so much a 
perch. We improved the old drains, and, where they 
were not good enough, made new ones. I am the per- 
son that lets the bogs every year, and, as far as I can 
see, the tenants are satisfied. They are getting mere 
turbary, and in an easier manner than they were 
formerly. Consequently, I do not think it is a just- 
thing to say that Sir Algernon Coote is a worse land- 
lord than his predecessors, or that he has treated his 
tenants with severity at all. 

39396. The question was, I think, for I noticed it, 
Father Kelly said that the Tent was exacted with 
severity and I understand him to mean by that that 
-when it became due it had to be paid? — Well, sir, in 


common with most other properties the rent that be- 
came due on the 1st May is called for six months 
after on 1st November, and I do not think that any 
gentleman will controvert the fact that the rent is 
very often not paid then. . 

39397. Mr. Sutherland.— What rent is that— what 
are the dates?— The 1st May and the 1st November 
are the gale days, with the exception of the Ballyfin 
estate where the gale days are 25th March and 29th 
September. . 

39398. What is that for— the rent that is collected, 
in November ?— The rent that became due the pre- 
ceding May. Then, with regard to employment, Sir- 
Algernon Coote employs fifty tenants, or tenants’ 
sons, on Ballyfin demesne alone ; he employs sixty- 
four tenants, or tenants’ sons, at Ballyfin and the 
Deerpark. His wages bill for twelve months is £2,300. 

39399. Mr. Kavanagh. — That was given to us as a 
reason for their not going into court? — That I wish 
to come to. That is entirely without foundation. 
The tenants have never been prevented from going 
into court, and I have heard my father frequently 
tell them when they come into the office and I have told 
them myself, if they complained that their rents were 
too higli: “The Land Act is there; why do you not 
take advantage of it and go into court?” They have 
frequentlv asked us to settle rents out of court, which 
we have 'always declined to do, because I think it . 
puts the agent in a very invidious position. The- 
tenant may say he fixed it too high and the landlord 
may say that he fixed it too low. Consequently we 
lave always told them to go into court. As to pre- 
venting them going into court, that is the first I have 
heard of it. 

39400. It was not said they were prevented, but 
that they were afraid they would lose their employ- 
ment if they did so? — There is absolutely no foun- 
dation for the suggestion that the employment of those 
who might take advantage of the law would be affected. 

39401. Sir Francis Mowatt. — F ather Kelly told us 
some of them did go into court?— Yes. 

39402. Have any of those sons working on the 
place? — I cannot tell you that, sir, but as to their 
sioing into court it does not affect their employment. 

30403. Mr. Sutherland.— You express approval of 
their going into court? — Yes. 

39404. So that the Act of ’81 has been a relief to the 
tenant and the agent ?— Certainly sir, and where I 
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MsyZi, 1907. hear tenants complain of rents being too high I 
— think it is a very good thing for them to take ad- 

Mr. Harry vantage of the Land Act. I could give some rents 
Franks. fixed on this particular portion of the estate. There 

is one case in the townland of Brockra —the area is 
91 acres 2 roods, statute ; the old rent was £18 15s 5 d. ; 
the Poor Law valuation, £19 10s., and the rent was 
fixed by the Land Commission at £18 19s. 6 d., which 
is actually higher than the original rent. I don’t 
think it is proof that the rents on that portion of the 
Ballyfin estate are very high. I do not think they 
are high on any of Sir Algernon Coote’s estate. 

39405. Sir Francis Mo wait. — Perhaps that de- 
cision was one of the reasons why they did not go into 
court? — That may be, sir. On the Ballyfin section 
of the estate the valuation of the land held by ten- 
ants is £2,011 4s. ; the yearly rental on that portion 
is £1,659 19s. 7 d. ; therefore the Poor Law valuation 
is £351 4s. 5 d. more than the rent, which represents 
21 per cent. On the Maryborough West portion, the 
total Poor Law valuation is £3,097 19s. ; the yearly 
rental is £2,676 18s. 3d. The valuation is more than 
the rent by £421, which represents 16 per cent. 

39406. Mr. Sutherland. — The Poor Law valuation 
all over Ireland, generally, is above the rent — in the 
majority of cases? — Oh, yes, it is. In the Graigue 
section of the property the total valuation is £1,890 ; 
the yearly rental, £1,370 8s. 4 d. ; therefore the Poor 
Law valuation is higher than the rent by £519 11s. 
8 d., which represents 38 per cent. In the total area 
of the Coote estate in Queen’s County the rents are 
24 3-5 per cent, less than the Poor Law valuation. 
There is another case here now where the rent was 
£7 19s. ; the Poor Law valuation was £9 15s. ; the 
area, 28 acres 3 roods 36 perches, statute ; the rent 
was fixed by consent at £8 7s. lid., and there was an 
appeal on the question of improvements and it settled 
at £7 10s. 

Mr. William Delaney. — I have been asked to request 
.that the names of those tenants should be mentioned. 

Witness. — That is Matthew M'Loughlin. 

Mr. Delaney. — Would you please mention the pre- 
•vious tenant V 

Witness. — John Leeson. 

39409. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You might mention 
another? — (Witness). — There is another one here — Fin- 
tan Moore, Cavan’s Heath. The rent was £2 16s. ; 
Poor Law valuation, £3 ; area, 10 acres 18 perches, 
statute ; and the rent was fixed at £2 7s. 6 d. 

39410. Mr. Sutherland. — These are selected cases? 
— No. This is the tenants’ ledger. I am going 

through the cases. As Father Kelly states, very few 
■of those tenants went into court. 

39411. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say the rents 
were very little reduced as a result of their going into 
court. Can you give us the greatest reduction? — 
Well, I can only give you cases on this portion of the 
•estate. There is the case now of a tenant, John 
Rafter, in the townland of Ballylusk ; the old rent 
■was £48 ; the Poor Law valuation £57 15s., and the 
area, 139 acres 2 roods 2 perches. The rent of this 
holding was fixed by the Sub-Commission at £50 
17s. Id. The tenant served notice of appeal and the 
rent was fixed by consent at £48. 


39412. I think that will do as an illustration of 

your case. Can you go on to the next point? Well 

then, as to Sir Algernon Coote’s farms, he had a farm 
at the Deerpark, which is all a demesne ; a large por- 
tion is laid out in artificial lakes. The farm at Red- 
castle is worked in conjunction with it ; it is a grass 
farm and a large portion of the farm is tilled. In 
my opinion if you take away the main farms you will 
restrict his opportunities of giving the large employ- 
ment that Sir Algernon Coote does give. 

39413. Can you tell me if the area of Deerpark and 
Redcastle would amount to 700 acres ? — I cannot con- 
trovert that, but I will take it. 

39414. About what proportion of it, can you say, is 
under tillage? — I cannot say that, but a great amount 
of the Deerpark is under tillage. 

39414a. Mr. Sutherland.— Is it half tilled?— Oh 
no, sir. There is a large proportion under woods and 


39415. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Taking out that 
amount, what proportion would you say is tilled?— I 
should say about a-third of the amount available for 
farming. Sir Algernon Coote has a large number of 
stall-fed cattle there, which, of course, require root 
crops. 

39416. Is there any other statement you wish to 
give with regard to the evidence that has' been given ? 
— No, sir, only as to the statement which was made 
with regard to the negotiations about purchase. 
Father Kelly's figures with regard to my father's 
letter to him in the opening of the negotiations after 
the passing of the Act of 1903 were quite correct, 
but, subsequently the Ballyfin tenants, in conjunction 
with some tenants on the Maryborough West estate 
came in and offered to buy on the following terms: 
that the existing rents should be reduced by 15 per 
cent., and that they would then purchase at 18 years’ 
purchase. That represented, roughly, 11s. in the 
pound, and those terms were refused by Sir Algernon 
Coote. There have been no further negotiations with 
that section since. In two other portions of the estate 
the tenants have signed agreements for purchase : on 
the Reary portion at 23 years’ purchase of first term and 
26 years’ purchase of second term repts ; on the Derry - 
guile portion at 22£ years’ purchase of first term and 
25 years’ of second term rents. These are the only 
portions in which agreements have been entered into. 
I did not intend to take up your time only I heard 
statements made which I did not think at all fair 
to Sir Algernon Coote. I think he is an exceedingly 
good landlord, does his duty in every way and spends 
his money in the country. His father before him 
did the same, and in Mountrath, where I live, we owe 
his father a great deal of gratitude. He provided the 
town with a water supply at his own expense, which 
cost him a thousand pounds, and was a great benefit 
to the town. 

39417. Do I understand that the landlord you speak 
about is resident? — He is resident for the greater 
part of the year. He is nearly the whole of the year 
at home, and I know from my own knowledge that 
Ids whole desire is to give employment and do his 
best. 


Mr. James J. Aird examined. 


'Mr. James J. 39418. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you re- 
Aird. ’ side, sir? — At Maryborough. 

39419. Are you a farmer? — No. I am a mem- 
ber of the Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
Committee, and I have been deputed by them to give 
evidence on their behalf. 1 propose to take out 
some points relative to the terms of reference that 
you gave the Committee. The cost of the schemes 
administered by the committee amounts to £950. 

39420. That is a year ? — Yes. 

39421. Is that for one of the divisions of the county 
or the whole county? — That is for the whole county. 

39422.' Mr. Kavanagh. — Does that include the De- 
partment’s grant? — That includes the Department’s 
grant; £460 comes from the county rates and £460 
from the Department’s funds, and about £30 from 
class fees, &c. This is for the technical portion. 
The expenditure of that would be — salary of itinerant 
instructor in manual work, £150 ; salary of itinerant 
• instructress in domestic economy, and of instructress 
attached to the §tradbally Residential School of 


Domestic Economy, £185 ; expenses of instructors 
and their classes, £125 ; boys’ scholarships, £150 ; 
girls’ scholarships, £225 ; Stradbally woodcarving 
class, £25 ; general administration, £90. 

39423. Mr. Sutherland. — Is that for the adminis- 
tration of the whole £950 ? — Quite so, sir. Then the 
agricultural schemes — the total cost would be 
£1,751, out of which £689 is payable from the rates, 
and £1,062 from the Department. The details of 
expenditure are — itinerant instructor in agriculture, 
£325, of which £270 is payable by the Department. 
(In the remaining schemes five-ninths is payable by 
the Department). Poultry, £162 ; butter-making 
£112 ; horticulture, £149 ; cottage and farm prizes, 
£121 ; in the live stock schemes there are eighty 
nominations to mares at £2 each ; eighteen premiums 
to bulls at £15 each ; subsidies to shows, £150, inat 
is the county show and two local shows. The. .ad- 
ministrative expenses (including proportion of secre- 
tary’s salary) amount to £212. The annual total 
contribution from ‘he rates would be £1,000, and 
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from the Department, £1,522. The Chairman of the 
County Council has gone over a good deal of the 
portions of the county as regards congested districts 
and all that, but there is one very vital matter in 
connection with land purchase 

39424. Sir Francis Mow ait. — If you please, we 
will come to that directly, but I think we had better 
dismiss this part of your evidence first. I should 
like to ask you about the attendance. Now, the 
manual labour classes — have vou an inspector? — Yes, 
he goes round and takes classes in the various dis- 
tricts. There is a great interest taken in all the 
classes, and more particularly in classes where small 
prizes are offered there is keen competition. 

39425. Does he give lectures at one place? — He 
takes up a course of instruction from four to six 
weeks. 

39426. In one district ? — Yes. Then there are ap- 
plications for him, and the committee appoint him 
to take up the next district. There are five rural 
districts in the county. They are divided, and get a 
pro rata share according to their liability, of the 
services of the manual instructor and the instruc- 
tresses as they desire them. 

39427. And' in the manual labour is the attendance 
good ? — It is fair ; in some places it is really very 
good : in some other districts they do not appreciate 
ft. perhaps, so much as they might. 

39428. How long has it been going on ? — About four 


vears. 

39429. Can you say that it has produced visible 
fruit — that it has taught lads how to do work at 
i l0tne ? — I cannot say that it has shown very much 
fruit up to the present, because it is not very long 
in use, and because some of the lads who go to 
school very often break away for one reason or an- 
other, or do not go to school so long as they ought 
to. The poultry scheme is very well taken up. As 
a matter of fact it was dropped by the County 
i 'ommittee ; some of the member*. considered that 
there was not, perhaps, sufficient interest taken in it, 
or that the results were not sufficient for the outlay ; 
it was dropped temporarily, but there were so many 
applications for the revival of the scheme it was 
put on again. 

39430. Mr. Sutherland. — And what induced them 
to stop such a practical thing as poultry raising? — 
Well, there were two view.? upon it. Some thought 
that the instruction given was not sufficiently practi- 
cal, and some people thought they knew more than 
the poultry instructor. 

39431. That is exactly what I was coming to. Let 
us come to close quarters. Now, what is done at 
this manual instruction ? — The manual instructor 
trains the boys to make models and use tools. He 
trains their eye, and trains them in drawing. 

39432. Does it differ from the ordinary drawing 
in the ordinary school — is not drawing taught in 
the ordinary school ? — Oh, it is. 

39433. And how is this superior to it ? — Well, I 
think this is more in a practical way. He teaches 
them to draw squares and all that. 

39434. Did not you and I learn to draw that in 
the ordinary school ? — I suppose we did, but he 
teaches it in a practical way in connection with the 
work he is doing. 

39435. If a boy was going to be a carpenter I 
could understand that, but has a boy decided at that 
age what he is going to be? — Well, lie may not, 
but though a boy never became a carpenter, if he 
learns to use a tool it will be a good thing. 

39436. I agree in that, but £2,500 is a great deal 
of money to be spent in the county — that is a sum 
'a money to which you look for some practical re- 
turn ?— Yes ; well, to my mind the most vital subjects 
f* 1 ® slowest in their results — the educational part 
° i, i S^eme — the boys’ scholarships and girls’ 

?c "°‘ ars bips that provide for the higher education. 

39437. Do you send them away to get the in- 
struction ? — No, there are good secondary schools here, 
and there are boys whose parents could not afford 
to send them here, or who could not buy bicycles for 
tnem, and the committee assist them. 


39438. And they come and lodge at the centre?-— 
they may <To that, or come by train. 

+; ^’ 39 - Alld does he or she learn this thing all the 
time ? They learn higher education. 


39440. There is nothing technical ?— Well, yes, there 
5 601116 technical, but most of the boys of the outside 


districts leave schools that are inefficient to com® 
to the secondary schools. 

39441. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Of poultry instruc- 
tion you told me — has that produced any' practical 
fruit, has it enabled small holders to make a little 
profit out of it? — Yes. I believe it has created a 
greater interest, and has shown them the different 
breeds of fowl they had not been keeping before, 
how to kill them and market them, and I believe 
it has made markets for them. That was one of the 
points made at the time the scheme was dropped. 
I know the scheme was dropped at the time because 
the money was insufficient to carry it on. When it 
was re-established the money was not taken from 
the fund allotted to agriculture, but from a balance 
which enabled them to carry it along. 

39442. Well, now as to the bulls — are the premiums 
appreciated ? — Yes, the premiums have been taken 
up all along. 

39443. Do you find any dispute with regard to the 
breed of bulls, or do you select the bulls ? — Well, 
the committee know the class of bulls to select, and 
they are selected at the Spring Show along with an 
official of the Department- 

39444. Mr. Kavanagh.— The complaint in other 
counties is that the smaller farmer does not benefit 
by these schemes. Have you ever heard that com- 
plaint in this county ? — Well, yes, it is quite true. 
If you go into the small holdings, say of £5 valua- 
tion, you would naturally come to the conclusion that 
they would not be very interested in that part of it. 
Perhaps they would not have cattle or horses either. 
Then, at the same time, if those small holders have 
children they can avail of the technical scheme and 
the poultry scheme. The poultry scheme was 
mainly advocated at the County Committee a« the 
poor man’s scheme : it was a strong point, arid 
weighed very much with the Committee. 

39445. I know they can avail of this poultry 
scheme, but do they— do the small farmers avail of 
the poultry lectures? — I cannot say whether they do 
or not. 

39446. Have you many classes at your shows for 
farmers, say, under £15 valuation ?— I should say 
so. We have classes at the county shows where the 
poorest man can exhibit. 

39447. Quite so, that the poorest man can show 
in, but it is no easy thing for a man of £5 valua- 
tion to compete with a man of, say, £20 valuation. 
Have you classes for small formers ?— Well, I 
cannot answer right, off. I am a member of the 
Show Committee, and I can say the committee are 
anxious that the small man should come in and 
compete. 

39447a. Sir Francis Mowatt.- -Can you say that 
many of the small men have taken prizes? — Well, I 
do not flunk the small men have anything to com- 
pete with. They will not have sheep' or cattle, hut 
they may have small things like poultry. 

39448. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is rather hard then for 
the whole county to benefit by the agricultural 
scheme — we will say these congested areas. They are 
not able to compete in these shows with their richer 
neighbours? — That is quite true, sir, but it would be 
very hard to devise a scheme that will take in every 
individual in the county. If you make a class of, 
say, £10 valuation yon will find that the man with 
£10 valuation is exceedingly poor, and may not have 
a beast fit to show — he may not have one for his own 
use. Of course, there a good many prizes given by 
the County Committee— up to £121— for farm prizes 
and cottagers who keep their cottages neat, and there 
has been a great improvement. 

39449. Sir Francis Mowatt.— As regards the 
poultry, a very poor man might compete at a show 
for poultry ? — Yes. 

39450. Mr. Sutherland.— Would not you expect 
to see an increase of tillage and agriculture under a 
system of technical education "where agriculture 1 is a 
subject 1 — Well, yes, I would expect to see an "in- 
crease all round. 

39451. Can you say there is an increase in vour 
county? — I would not say our scheme has cRused'an 
increase in tillage, because this is a tillage county, 
and all the tillage farms in the hands of the farmers 
are tilled by them. 

39452. How do you account for this being more a 
tillage county than other parts of Ireland?— I do 
not know, except that the land is not fit for grazing. 


May 31, 1807. 
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May 3 1 , 1907. In other parts the farmers have good land, and they 
— have turned it into grass. 

Mr. James J. 39453. That is quite the opposite of what I 
Aird ' thought. The land we saw in other parts of Ireland 

was inferior to what we saw here. One would ex- 
pect than as a result of this education one would see 
an increase of tillage instead of going back os it is 
now ? — One thing is to be said as an excuse for that, 
and it is this — we found it exceedingly hard to get 
an agricultural instructor, and it is only two or three 
years since we got the instructor. We had been ad- 
vertising for one, and the Department could not get 
us one. There was a demand all round for this in- 
structor before he was appointed. 

39454. Are you satisfied that those schemes are 
sufficiently practical or that they could be improved 
in any way ? — I would not say they are sufficiently 
practical, but I say this — there would be more inte- 
rest taken in the schemes if there were local men 
with sufficient technical knowledge to act as instruc- 
tors. 


39455. Take ploughing— that ought to figure 
largely in Ireland where agriculture is so largely 
practised — do you do anything to encourage plough- 
ing ? — Yes ; we got up a ploughing match last year ; 
it was got up by the Agricultural Society, and it was 
very successful. 

39456. In some of the holdings, such as we heard 
of to-day — up in the mountains — have those ploughs, 
or do they turn up with the spade? — Well, I think 
some of them manage to plough them ; some could 
not turn up with the plough, and they are done with 
the spade. 

39457. Is it because they could not be cultivated 
otherwise or not?— They could not be cultivated 
otherwise, and most of those men if they want an 
implement _ want to know how many years you are 
going to give them to pay for it, they are so poor. 
It is very hard for them to provide up-to-date re- 
quirements when they are short of cash ; if they get 
credit they find it so very hard to meet the rent and 
the household expenses, that they are often left with- 
out those requirements. 

39458. Sir Francis Mo watt.— Dees that conclude 
what you wish to say, sir?— There is one of the 
queries— “ What changes in law or administration 
are needed for dealing with the problem of conges- 
tion as a whole, for facilitating the migration of 
the surplus population from congested areas to other 
lands, and generally for bettering the condition of 
the people inhabiting congested areas?” — I agree 
with some of the evidence given that compulsorv 
purchase of un tenanted lands would be one solution. 
In voicing the views of the Committee, I say that 
the prices given by the tenants for land purchased 
under the recent Act are entirely too high, and 
people who are not interested in the particular sales 
ought to be protected in some way. The Govern- 
ment should appoint- someone who would safeguard 
the general body of ratepayers from being mulcted 
in rates in making up the deficiencies, and the dif- 
ference between what the people have to pay and the 
rents they are able to pay could be devoted to some 
■useful purpose. 


39459. You think the County Council should be 
consulted perhaps before any price is fixed for the 
sale of an estate from landlord to tenant ? — I say the 
°? u 5 cil wou * d ke the natural authority. 
39460. And on the ground that the ratepayer is 
the ultimate security to provide the money? — The 
ultimate security, and also to put those tenants on 
the lands, so that they would be in a position to 
hye, because buying at the rate they are buying, it 
will be only a short tame until the last state of the 
tenant will be worse than the first. I know of a man 

Th£ ?i rc t haS6d ' H « 'T an exorbitant rent. 

The estate was offered, to be sold, and this man 
bought his farm simply because it gave him imme- 
diate relief of something like £25 or £30. 

He r-Y f th6r Jt^ e holder - "M not he? 
-He was a fairly large holder. Well, the result- 

if W 11 t t ld J n L before i . he was that he found 
wXw ; harjl to , pa y that “ the former rent. His 
widow is anxious to dispose of the land, and I told 


her there was no saleable interest in it — that the rent 
was too high. I think that land purchase leads up 
to that sort of thing, and that land purchase leads 
up to the taxation of the general public — the trader 
the merchant, and it is time that some securitv 
should he given to the public at large. 3 


Mr. F. A. Meehan, M.P. — I wish to mention one 
matter, sir, in connection with my evidence. I had 
expected, and it was arranged that gentlemen would 
give evidence on behalf of the Abbeyleix district. I 
ask you to include the returns of Abbeyleix district 
in those I have given in.* In the union of Abbeyleix 
there are thirty uneconomic holdings such as I have 
described in my evidence. There are 600 acres of un- 
tenanted land heretofore set on the eleven months' 
system. It is at present on the landlord’s hands. 
Efforts have been made to purchase that land. Up 
to the present they have failed, and it is now ureed 
on behalf of sixty labourers of the district that a 're- 
commendation would be made to the Estates Com- 
missioners that this untenanted land should be ac- 
quired for distribution amongst uneconomic holdings 
in the district, and restoring the evicted tenants. A 
great number of those tenants were evicted twenty- 
five years ago. They come within the scope of this 
Act. If I may refer to the evidence given by my 
colleague, Mr. Aird, t here is, perhaps, one point that 
it would be well to make clear. There seems to be 
some little doubt in your mind as to the advantages 
of wood-carving. I desire to say that the wocd-carv- 
ing class is attended by carpenters’ apprentices. It 
was expected that it would be attended by farmers’ 
sons, with a view to training them to use tools, in 
order that the knowledge they would get at those 
classes would be availed of by them in their homes 
and m the ordinary work of their farms for the pur- 
pose of repairing where necessary agricultural imple- 
ments repairing many tilings which a man not hav- 
mg a knowledge of the use of tools could not do. I 
think that this was mainly the object of the Com- 
mittee in keeping on this wood -carving class, and I 
think on the whole it has turned out satisfactory. I 
have heard of farmers’ sons who attended this class, 
and with the knowledge acquired there and a natural 
taste for it, who have made farm carts and manv 
implement's necessary on their farms. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — "We rather understood that 
class of work came under manual instruction. Wood- 
carving is a rather vogue definition— it is a rather 
peculiar term for the making of a wheel of a cart. 

Mr. Median.— Yes, and it includes training them in 
the use of tools and making wood joints and other 
work absolutely essential to a young man desiring to 
carry on the trade of a carpenter. Then it was con- 
sidered desirable to have wcod-carving taught, with 
a view to its revival as a cottage industry, which 
it was in the Queen’s County, and is still in Strad- 
bally, and so supplement the incomes of the families. 
Witii regard to the valuation in the shows, I may 
mention that according to the rules of tho Agricul- 
ture! Society, certain classes are not asked to 
pay any subscription at all. Every facility 
is given for them to enter and exhibit. Every 
encouragement is given to poor men. There is a 
V™ section set apart for keeping a cottage clean, 
and the Lest-managed small farm. This is very 
largely availed of, and there is a very active com- 
petition amongst the small fanners in the county. 
With regard to the competition for cattle, I may men- 
tion that a man on two acres of land in the neighbour- 
hood of Abbeyleix has earned away the principal 
prize m the show for liis cow, showing that every in- 
ducement is offered to the people to come to the show, 
and that the money is spent, as far as possible, with 
advantage to the poorest man in the community. Sir 
J) rancis, perhaps you will permit me to supply an 
omission. I did not apply to have the districts men- 
tioned in the evidence scheduled under the Act. I do 
now apply. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — Yes. We understood you did 
wish to have them scheduled. . 


* See p. 270, Table C. 
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Mr. J ohs Guilfoyle examined. 


39462. Sir Francis Mow ait. — W here do you reside? 
— At Errill. 

39463. You represent the Koscrea District Council? 
— Yes. 

39464. Will you state what it is you wish to bring 
before us ? — I am a Rural District Councillor for the 
district electoral division of Clonmore, in the Roecrea 
No. 3 Rural District in Queen’s County, and have 
been selected by the Council of the said rural district 
to bring under the notice of the Commission .he con- 
dition of things in and around tho townlamds of Mona- 
mondra and Errill. I am acquainted with this dis- 
trict all my life. I desire, therefore, to say that tho 
to will and of Monamondra contains 429 acres, 1 rood, 
34 perches, statute measure. Its valuation is about 
£192 ; its population in 1886, was eighty-five, and in 
1901, fifty-six. There are about eight uneconomic 
holdings in this townland, the occupiers of which are 
poor and in need of additional land to make their hold- 
ings economic. The valuation of these small hold- 
ings varies from 10s. to £10. In the townland of Errill, 
there are a great many small holders under £10 valua- 
tion, residing in and about the village of Errill, who 
are also in need of additional land. The area in the 
townland of Emil is 377 acres, 3 roods, 23 perches, 
statute measure, and the population, exclusive of the 
village, in 1881, was sixty, in 1901, fifty. 

39465. You are speaking of Errill? — Yes. 

39466. And you say there are only fifty people ? — 
Yes, in the townland, exclusive of the village. 

39467. Because they put it down in the return which 
I have here at 427 ? — There may be some mistake. The 
population of the village of Errill in 1901 was 118. 

39468. Mr. Sutherland. — We have no distinction 
between the village — is there a rural part of Errill 
and a village ? — Yes. 

39469. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That explains it? — 
The small holders in this townland are also in need 
of additional land. There are also many small holders in 
the adjoining townlands of Garryduff, Clonmore, 


Rossmore, and Boroliaun, who are in similar need. May 31, 1S07. 
Under the circumstances I believe that steps should — 
be taken to provide additional land for those poor Mr- John 
people, that the additional land in the district should 
be acquired by the Estates Commissioners and par- 
celled out in suitable divisions amongst the said 
holders. 

39470. What untenanted lands are there? — The 
estates of Hamilton Stubber and Lord Castlttown. 

39471. Are they grass lands? — Yes, grass lands. 

39472. AVhat is their extent ? — About 400 acres — 
landlord, Mr. Hamilton Stubber. There are negotia- 
tions at present between the Estates Commissioners and 
the owner. I am also of opinion that there is no room 
for the importation of any persons from other parts 
of the country to this district, as there is barely 
sufficient land in the neighbourhood to supply the 
wants of the local people. I believe that the existing 
holders would be opposed to the introduction of others 
until the wants of those at home are fully supplied. 

39473. Do you think there is sufficient land in the 
neighbourhood by the utilisation of the grass lands 
referred to, to raise holdeis throughout the union to 
an economic standard ? — I am quite sure there is. 

39474. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you know how many 
acres there are of those untenanted lands ? — About 400 
acres belonging to Mr. Hamilton Stubber; some al- 
ready divided, belonging to Mr. Hopkins, and abous 
600 acres belonging to Lord Castletown. 

39475. Are these all grass lands? — Nearly all grass 
land. Lord Castletown has some land let in con-acre. 
r 39476. How is it let ? — To some tenants in the County 
Tipperary, and some tenants with economic holdings 
take it slso. 

39477. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The substance of 
your evidence is that the land should be acquired by 
the Estate Commissioners or other authority of the 
State and parcelled out amongst uneconomic holdings 
so as to raise them to the standard of economic * — 

Yes. 


Mr. Patrick Kir wan examined. 


39478. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You represent the 
United Irish League — where? — In Borris-in-Ossory. 

39479. Will you tell us what you wish to sav, 
please? — That there is a total of 2j227 Irish acres of 
untenanted land in and around Borris-in-Ossory let 
on the eleven months’ system ; that there are in and 
around the village about sixty holdings under £10 
valuation, and the people on these holdings are in 
only very middling circumstances, and that if they had 
someof this untenanted land they could make economic 
holdings, and get a living out of them. A good many 
have large families, and have no way of living for 
iliem. There is only a home for one, and the rest 
have to go work on the railways, generally, or in the 
police, or to the breweries in Dublin to get a living. 
T here is a lot of sons of farmers in the district in the 
same position, and over £10 valuation, who are in a 
worse position than those having only £10 valuation. 
There are something like fifty or sixty labourers who 
have cottages. 

39480. Where do they find employment? — They find 
employment two or three months of the year cutting 
turf and saving hay, and they have nothing tut what 
they get out of the acre of land to keep them in the 
winter months. 

39480a. Do they go to England or Scotland for the 
harvest?— No. 

39481. And they are emloyed at cutting turf? — 
turf ' aiK ^ they are emloyed by tin? fanners 
on the grazing ranches for two or three months saving 
There are in. the village of Borris-in-Ossory a 
number of labourers who work out in the country, and 


have no farms at all. There is. in this district, suffi- Mr. Patrick 
cient land to give them all a portion that they could Kirv.au. 
get a living out of, while they have no living at pre- 
sent-. 

39482. Mr. Kavanagh.— W hat kind of land is that 
2,000 acres? — No better land in the world. 

30493. And how is it employed now ?— All at eleven, 
months. It is in fourteen farms that are all set — 

Rathmore (an English landlord - !, 280 acres; Thomp- 
son’s, Kilcoke, 300 acres; White’s estate, Kilpurce!:, 

100 acres; Doon, 180 acres j. Curraghmore, 150 acres; 

Lyster’s estate, Monea, 100 acres ; Carden estate, Lis- 
more, 140 acres; Stubber’s estate, Walsh’s farm, 182 
acres; Stewart Mitchell’s, 25 acres: Castlefleming, 

50 acres ; Rossmore, 172 acres ; Akip, 100 acres ; Kvle- 
dellig, 350 acres. 

39484. Mr. Sutherland —Are these put up for auc- 
tion every year for eleven months ?— They are not, 
sir; they are dealt with privately by the landlord. 

Some of the men are grazing them for years. There 
are numbers of farmers’ sons and labourers who have 
no way of living, and if the Estates Commissioners 
step in and acquire this land they would get a living 
out of it. 

39485. Sir Francis Mowatt —That is the- substance 
of your evidence; that where there are, in any union 
in this county, a large number of uneconomic holdings, 
and where there are grazing lands, or ranches, as you 
call them, that the State, or some Department of 
State, should purchase the grass lands and raise un- 
economic holdings to the economic standard? — That 
is about it, sir. 


Mr. Thomas Breen examined. 


39486. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you reside, 
Slr ?-At Ballaoolla, sir. 

39487. Do you appear on your own account, or re- 
district or Council ? — I represent the 
*■ J yish League of Aghaboe. 

‘- y 488. Will you state what you know for us? — We 


have in the parish of Aghaboe 204 small uneconomic 
holdings, all under fifteen acres ; and we have in the 
parish 1,361 acres of untenanted land, all set on the 
eleven months' system. Besides this untenanted land 
we have also 415 acres of non-residential untenanted 
land, all set on the eleven months’ system also. In 


Mr. Thomas * 
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the districts of Kilbreedy, Bordwell. and Brockagh 
there are 32 families living on 75 acres ; in Aghaboe 
and Kildellig, 17 families living on 72 acres ; in 
Ballycuddy Wood and Springfield, 42 families living 
on 205 acres; in Boherard, Garryduff, and Clough, 
20 families on 109 acres ; in Carrickrock, Knockfin, 
and Boston, 12 families on 63 acres ; in Whitepark 
and Granstown, 11 families on 77 acres ; and in Bal- 
lacolla, Coolderry, and Ballygarvan, 70 families on 
84 acres. In the . Kilbreedy and Bordwell district 
there are 195 acres of untenanted land, which could 
be made available for distribution amongst those small 
holders, and so raise their holdings to an economic 
standard. In Aghaboe and Kildellig something about 
500 acres could be used for the same purpose ; in Bal- 
lycuddy Wood and Springfield, 200 acres ; in 
Boherard, Garryduff, and Clough, 25 acres ; in Car- 
rickrock, Knockfin, and Boston, about 200 acres ; and 
in Ballacoola and . Coolderry district, 241 acres; so 
that in each of the districts you have a tract of un- 
terianted land that could be used for the enlargement 
of the small holdings and raising them to an economic 
standard. In some of these families there are four or 
five boys, with nothing before them when they get up 
but emigration. They go away, one after the other, 
and, in the end, the whole family goes away, and the 
houses are allowed to fall. 

39489. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I understand you are 
pressing the same point that the last witness did : that 
inasmuch as those districts contain many uneconomic 
holdings and at the same time contain other grazing 
ranches or. untenanted lands, you think that the State 
or some Department should purchase those grazing 
farms, divide them, and allot them among the small 
holders in such a manner as to raise their holdings to 
an economic standard? — Quite so. 

39490. Mr. Kavanagh. — You think they are emi- 
grating because there is nothing for them to do. Do 
you think if the holdings were enlarged that would 
stop emigration? — To a great extent it would, I be- 
lieve. 

39491. Do you think that the extra land they would 
get they would till? — Yes. 

39492. And not be merely grazing it themselves in- 
stead of others grazing it ? — I believe they would. The 
people would be only too happy to get the land and 
till it. 

39493. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If there is any other 
point you wish to touch now, we will hear you? — 
There is a lot of waste land that I think should be 
drained and made useful. There is a large tract of 
waste land there, about a mile eastward of Rathdowney 
and Errill. 

39494. What do you call waste land exactly? — It is 
flooded practically all the year round. 

39495. Has anybody got grazing rights to it ? — No ; 
because it is flooded all the year round. The people 
round the place, as far back as 1884, sought to form 


a drainage board, and expended some £200 in mans 
and surveys. When all was ready a couple of land- 
lords opposed the formation of the Drainage Board 
and the whole thing fell through. With your per- 
mission, I will read two or three extracts from the 
report of the Inspector of the Board of Public Works • 
“ The proposed district is situated partly in the coun- 
ties of Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Queen’s County, in 
the baronies of Slieveardagli, Galmoy, and Clarmal- 
lagh, and extends from south-a.st of Urlingford along 
the River Goul, by the west of Johnstown till it joins 
the Erkina, about a mile eastward of Rathdowney to 
Durrow Bridge, near its junction with the Nore, and 
includes the low-lying lands along these rivers, which 
in winter are covered with water, and forms at the 
lower end an immense lake for the greater portion of 
■ the year. The rain basin, measured at the outfall of 
the proposed district, is 90,700 statute acres. The 
length of the main channels which it is proposed to 
improve is twenty-seven miles, and about nine miles 
of small branch streams and drains. The cost of the 
proposed work is estimated at £32,596 8s. 3d., and the 
extent of land which it is expected will be improved 
is computed at 4,783 acres 2 foods 25 perches, the 
present value of which is set down at £1,073 15s. 3d., 
and the estimated increase in value at £1,956 2s. 3d.’ 
being an average increase in the annual value of 
8s. 2d. per statute acre, and calculated to yield on the 
estimated cost of the works a return of a little over 
6 per cent. The Works by which it is proposed to 
effect the drainage of the district consist in the deepen- 
ing, widening, and general improvement of the 
channels and rivers, and the removal of great bed 
of rock at the outfall in the demesne at Durrow ; also 
the removal of a small mill near Urlingford, the 
lowering of the mill at Newtown, and the rebuilding, 
.underpinning of the various bridges, which will Se 
affected by the deepening of the channels.” Then, 
again, he goes on to suggest alterations, and he says 
the alterations would cost £29,917 

39496. I do not think we need carry you through 
the figures. What you suggest is that that project for 
the drainage of the district, which was thrown to the 
ground for some reason at that time, should now be 
taken up again ? — I think the place should be drained, 
and so give employment, which is much needed in the 
locality. 

39497. Mr. Sutherland. — What is the nature of the 
land now, sir— you say it is waste land— is it land 
that once was under cultivation and is now destroyed 
by flooding? — Well, no ; I do not believe it was ever 
'cultivated. It is a boggy, marshy place all along the 
valley of the river ; and the river, when the flood 
comes, flows over the place, and all this is practically 
waste land. 

39498. And it could be reclaimed if the water was 
carried away, and prevented from going over this 
land ? — Quite so. 


Mr. William Delaney examined. 


39499. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Mr. Delaney, I think 
you are Member of the Ossory Divison of the Queen’s 
County? — Yes. I have sent in no abstract of my 
evidence, but I wish to supplement the evidence that 
has been given before the Commission to-day, so far 
as I see there is any reason to supplement it, which 
is in a very small way. In the first place, I agree 
with the evidence given by Mr. Meehan as regards the 
condition of the county and the means of remedying 
the congestion. He went very minutely into the con- 
ditions of the county, because he went, not only into 
the unions, but into the electoral divisions; and if 
you take so small an area as the electoral divisions, 
there are sufficient untenanted lands, or grazing 
ranches, available to remedy the congestion. He 
spoke of Cappalough and Castlecuffe and Reary. I 
am well acquainted with these divisions, in fact with 
the whole county, and I agree with what he says about 
those divisions. There is sufficient land in those 
divisions to remedy any congestion there. I will not 
say, speaking of the county as a whole, that there is 
sufficient land in the immediate localities to remedy 
the congestion. There would have to be some form of 
migration adopted. You put some questions, sir, to 
Mr. Meehan, which were very pertinent, indeed, with 
regard to what he thought would be economic holdings 


in this county. Speaking generally, I believe that a 
farm of less than twenty acres would not be in this 
county an economic holding. I leave out the waste 
lands and flooded lands, which are very extensive. 

39500. Mr. Sutherland. — What would they be 
rented at ? — Rented at from 18s. to 20s. an Irish acre. 

39501. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Before you pass from 
that question of migration — you have raised a point 
we raised before as to the sufficiency of the land of the 
entire county for raising the uneconomic to economic 
holdings. As regards migration, which you said might 
become necessary, do you anticipate, assuming there 
was still congests left for whom you could not find 
economic holdings, that it is probable if lands in other 
counties were bought the holders of these other coun- 
ties would — I won’t say welcome — but would tolerate 
the migration of people from this county into another 
county ? — I do not suggest that at all. I was speaking 
of the small areas of electoral divisions for the remedy- 
ing of their own congestion, and I say there is 
sufficient land in the county to remedy all the com- 
gestion in the county 1 , and not to impose the hardships 
on the people of going into another county, or tn 
hardship that you speak o : f— of bringing strangers into 
another district. 
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39502. Mr. KavaNagh.— Would there be any objec- 
tion or feeling against migration from one side of the 
county to another! — I do not think so, because there 
are thousands of acres. I can support the evidence of 
toth Mr. Kirwan and Mr. Breen, who are constituents 
of mine. They have given evidence of over 2,000 acres 
of untenanted land, it is there; why would not the 
people be as welcome as the bullocks and sheep? 

39503. I am asking you the question? — I think they 
would be welcome. 

39504. Inside the county? — Inside the county; and, 
besides, there are a number of evicted tenants who 
would be glad to get equivalent holdings in other dis- 
tricts. With regard to the necessity for arterial 
drainage, I do not think there is a county 
that suffers more. The necessity for arterial drain- 
age has been very well proven, as my colleague, Mr. 
Meehan, has said, by reports of Commissions. 
The condition of things is so deplorable in this county 
in the case of the Barrow and Erkina and the Goul 
that it is a special grievance, and I believe there is no 
such thing as remedying the agricultural condition of 
the county, bringing it into a normal condition, unless 
yuu remedy the arterial drainage. With regard to 
the scheme Mr. Meehan has mentioned of re-afforesta- 
tion, of course it is an important scheme, but I think 
the urgency and necessity of arterial drainage comes 


before that question. There is another matter: with ifa* 31. 1907. 
regard to Sir Algernon Coote’s property. I know Sir -— 
Algernoon Coote’s property very well. Strictly speak- Mr. William 
ing, well, there have not been many evictions or hard- Delauey. 
ships, but it is a very poor property, and Mr. Franks, 
in his evidence, very discreetly avoided quoting a 
certain portion of the property that got very large 
reductions in the rent. The tenants in the Kyle por- 
tion went into the court lately and got from 30 to 35 
per cent, reduction off the rents. I think Mr. Franks 
shows very great discretion in not quoting the Kyle 
estate in this matter. I have driven round portion 
of my constituency above Borris-in-Ossory and around 
Ballacolla. _ It has been described as the best land in 
Ireland — this untenanted land on the Stubber and 
Castletown property. I will not go so far as that. I 
will say it is the best land in the Queen's County, and 
if the Commissioners had only time to drive around 
there they would see untenanted land of the very finest 
character set year after year by the eleven months 
sufficient to remedy all the congestion and uneconomic 
holdings in the Queen's County without any necessity 
for migrating our people into any other districts. 

Sir Feancis Mowatt. — You have given your evi- 
dence so very clearly that there is no question to ask 
at all. 


Mr. James Stanley examined. 


39506. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Where do you reside, 
sir? — At Garrison, Errill. 

39507. Are you here as representing yourself or any 
Council? — I represent the Boscrea No. 3 District 
Council. 

39508. Are you a farmer? — Yes. 

39509. What is the size of your holding? — I hold 
about 100 acres. 

39510. And the rent ?— £65. 

39511. Do you know what the valuation is ? — £129. 

39512. It must be good land 1 — The rent is likely to be 
reduced when I hear the return of the Commission. I 
have just heard the evidence given by Mr. Delaney, 
Mr. Kirwan, and Mr. Guilfoyle. I agree with them 
in every particular, and agree there is sufficient land 
within the district to remedy all this congestion — but 
to come details. Around Errill and on Mr. Stubber's 
property and Lord Castletown's property there is a 
great lot of land, and it would be sufficient to remedy 
the congestion around Errill. 

39513. Mr. Sutherland. — Where is Lord Castle- 
town’s property? — Errill and Lisduff. On Mr. Stub- 
ber’ s property there is not so much when whatever 
evicted tenants who have a claim to get back will be 
reinstated. I may mention that as a representative 
of the tenants on the committee have made a bargain 
with Mr. Stubber, and agreed to a very high purchase 
because he agreed to reinstate the evicted tenants, and 
to sell the untenanted land to the Estates Commis- 
sioners to be divided amongst the uneconomic holders. 

39514. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — And what state is 
that negotiation in — is that land in the hands of the 
Estates Commissioners ? — Well, it is not signed, but 
the Estates Commissioners have been on the Estate. 
If there is anybody brought in beyond the people who 
are on the property it will break up the bargain, 
because there are thirty-six holders on the property 
and none of them exceed £10 valuation. I do not 
think there would' be any living for any outsider. . 

39515. Mr. Sutherland. — On that particular pro- 
perty ?— Yes. 


39516. Is it not an extensive one?— Well, it is not. j auiea 

39517. What size of holdings do you think ought not gtaulav. " 
to be broken up — what would be the valuation or rent, 
of acreage, that should not be reduced? — I cannot 
understand. 

39518. You said you did not wish anybodv outside 
to be taken in? — It is the tenants’ wish. They made 
that bargain with Mr. Stubber, that after the sale of 
the lands they should be broken up amongst them. 

39519. That is what I say. What size farm should 
those men have? — If a man had ten good acres he 
should make a living out of it, but some of them have 
thirty acres and what good is that when the valuation 
is only £8. I think the un tenanted lands to the ex- 
tent of 200 acres should be taken up and divided 
amongst them. 

39520. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — What my colleague 
wants to put to you is this : he gathers’ that your 
view is that holdings of a certain size should be 
liable to be divided in order to meet the require- 
ments to raise uneconomic holdings to an economic 
standard. Have you in your mind any limit above 
which such an estate might be divided ; that is 
to say, suppose a man had an estate of 1,000 acres 
with uneconomic holdings around him, I gather you 
hold that that farm might be broken up ? — I do not 
mean that any farm should be broken up. I hold that 
untenanted land should be divided amongst them to 
make economic holdings. I know one man who cannot 
rear a calf on his holding at alL He cannot rear a 
sheep. He could keep it for a month, but if he kept 
it for a year he would lose him. 


Mr. IF m. Delaney . — I just want to supplement 
my evidence to this extent, that the county as a whole, 
in view of its general condition, is a county that 
ought to be scheduled, and if your Commission had 
time to go around the county you would see the neces- 
sity for it. 


Rev. J. M'Ateeb examined. 


. 39521. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Where do you reside, 
Sir _|~-All e n, County Kildare. 

39522. Do you represent a Council?— No. I repre- 
sent the people. I have been asked to come here in 
reference to some townlands in my parish of Allen, in 
the County of Kildare. 

. 39523. Kildare ?—Yes ; you see there is no sitting 
in my county of Kildare, so I came here, not knowing 
whether I would be heard. In the parish which I 
there is the electoral division of Kilmeague 
r®™ 1 - *ud in the electoral division there are 115 
foldings under £5 valuation ; in the electoral division 


of Feighcullen there are 24 ; in Rathernan, 44 ; and in h ot . j. 
Robertstown, 96. In Kilmeague North there is prac- M’Alteer 
tically no untenanted land; there are large tracts of 
bog. In Feighcullen there, is a farm of untenanted 
land of 250 acres ; in Rathernan electoral division 
there are two or three hundred acres of untenanted 
lands on the landlord’s hands. In Robertstown there 
is no untenanted land. In reference to Kilmeague 
North there is a difficulty at the present time in the 
negotiation for sale, an,d that ;diffiaulty is principally 
in reference to turbary, because of those 115 families 
there are between 60 and 70. who have not more than 
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an acre of a holding, and they are depending alto- 
gether on the sale of turf. Now the estate is being 
sold, and the owner. Miss Aylmer, wants to sell one 
bog, and the Estates Commissioners say they cannot 
advance money on the bog because it is not security. 
In case they do not advance it, and the tenants are 
left as they are, it is thought that she might sell to 
somebody else, who would put a prohibitive price on 
the turf banks, and leave the people in such a way 
that they would not be able to live at all. 

39524. Your point is that some means should be 
taken to prevent sale of the turf than without the 
whole estate altogether? — Well, they ask for trustees 
to take up the bog to have advances made to them ; 
the .Commissioners will advance the money to buy the 
bog if they get trustees who will be responsible to 
Ihem. We cannot get trustees unless the price is 
very small. In Roberts town there are 96 families 
who have no other industry except turbary. If some 
other industry wore started it would be a great bene- 
fit; otherwise a great number of young people must 
leave the country. In reference to Feighcullen, those 
252 acres are, I understand, being handed over to the 
Estates Commissioners. I understand a man has got 
a large portion of it who is from the County Mayo, 


and our people will not like that, inasmuch as there 
are in that electoral division 24 very small holdings. 

39525. I am afraid, although I can quite appreciate 
the troubles of the district, it is hardly a matter we 
can help. You have got your statement and read it 
and the reporter, if there is any more of it, can take 
it down, but we really have no locvs standi in Kil- 
dare. You can hardly call that a congested district 
or a very poverty-stricken county ?-— Not of the county’ 
as a whole, can it be said, but in reference to those 
townlands it can be said they are as much congested as 
any other place. Except for those townlands there is. 
no congestion, and therefore the authorities do not 
take it up. 

39526. Mr. Havanas u. — That is a small bit that is. 
very, very poor ? — Yes ; very poor. 

39527. Have you any experience of any other part 
of Ireland? — Well, no, because my time has been 
spent in that place on the Mission. 

39528. Would you describe them as being as poor as 
possible? — As poor as possible. 

39529. Having no means of livelihood except turf* 
— That is so. 

39530. Is it not being inspected by the Estates Com- 
missioners? — It is. 


Mr. Louis Culleton examined. 


39531. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You reside in Drum- 
mond ? — Yes. 

39532. You represent the District Council of Mount- 
mellick? — Yes. I entirely agree with our worthy 
members, Mr. Meehan and Mr. Delaney ; I think the 
conditions of portions of our district are such as 
would entitle them to bo scheduled as congested. The 
principal question I wish to refer to is the drainage. 
The bed of the river, in the part where I live, is six 
feet over the land from sand that is silted down from 
the Slievebloom Mountains. 

39533. Do you mean the river overflows when it is 
in flood? — You see though it is called the River 
Barrow and the second river in Ireland, it is no river 
in this section. It is filled up, and when the flood 
(nines it floods the whole country. There are six or 
seven miles where there is hardly any river at all — 
you could step across it. There is plenty of land 
which is now useless that could be made good by clean- 
ing the river. The sale of land is not going on so 
well as wo would like in that district. We offered 
the landlords to purchase — all the tenants— and it 
was a very large price, but we were anxious to get a 
reduction some way or other, as the tenants are most 


industrious and still unable to make, anything out of 
their time. They offered a large price to the landlord.. 

39534. How many years’ purchase? — 23. 

39535. Of second term rents ? — Well, 23 was the 
offer and there are some first and some second term 
tenants, and I believe the second term tenants would 
have to give more. The owner offered to give a 
reduction all round, but I believe there are seven 
or eight concerned in it, and it could not be sold 
unless some State body took it up. I understand that 
under the Congested Districts Act if two-thirds, or 
a certain amount of the valuation, sign for it, the 
Congested Districts Board nan buy it. 

39536. Then you suggest some legislation that would 
simplify title ? — Yes ; the landlords are good and 
kind, but they are very poor. The tenants that live 
under them have the same character. The tenants 
nro anxious to buy and the landlords are anxious to 
sell, but owing to the complications they cannot do 
anything. 

39537. The more one studies the law and considers 
the question the more difficult it seems to be to 
simplify title? — Yes; and compulsory sale would be 
necessary in very many cases. 


Mr. Rody J. Campion examined. 


39538. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You reside at 
Dunaghmore?— Yes. I was deputed to give evidence 
by the Abbeyleix Rural District. Council, and I also 
expected the Chairman of the District Council and the 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians. I brought no 
statistics with me, but speaking for the locality I 
represent, and as the County Councillor for the 
Donaghmore electoral division, my friends who have 
given evidence before you cover almost all I have to 
say. In Aghaboe, Kildellig, Rossmore, Kilbreedy, 
Granstown, Bordwell, Donneycleggan there is a tre- 
mendous lot of untenanted land— in the Donagh- 
more electoral division. There are a good many small 
farmers in the district also. The sons and daughters 
of farmers of 30 or 40-acre holdings have to go to 
America; they prefer to go rather than remain as 
servants in other little holdings. I was asked by the 
people of my locality to say that if those grazing 
lanches were to be divided, those between 25 and 40 
years of age would have a claim on part of the hold- 
• >ngs. 

39539. That is to say, that the holdings should be 
given, not only to the tenants, but to the tenants’ 
sons who had not holdings previously ?— Yes ; or even 
the adjoining tenants. 

39540. I must point out to you that that is a plan 
of increasing, not reducing, congestion ?— In such 
tremendous tracts as we have you could not, I think 
increase congestion In one little tract, Kilcoke, 
Kilpurce 11 and Akip, there are but three herds 
on 800 acres of lands. The small holders have to crop 
their land, but they do not get an opportunity of 


cropping in rotation ; they have to put the same crops 
in too often and do not got the same results as if 
they were able to keep them at six or seven years’ 
distance. In that place also I would suggest that a 
road should be made through Akip, Kilpurcell and 
Kilcoke, a tract of 800 acres, and the lands should 
be divided into economic holdings. There would not 
be a possibility of dividing those lands except a 
public road ran through them. I think, also, there 
was a reference made to the rivers G-oul and Erkina, 
and you, gentlemen, asked a representative from Bal- 
lacolla if he had any knowledge of the lands and 
would they be worth the outlay. Well, I was a mem- 
ber of that committee for improving and draining 
the Goul and Erkina ; of course the young man gave 
you an explanation, but lie did not know the nature 
of the land. I practically know it from the borders 
of Tipperary, through Kilkenny and down to Durrow. 
As late as last Monday I was on the lands adjoining 
the River Goul ; 1 was there as a valuer. I must 
say if the river is allowed to fill in as it is going on, 
those lands will be closed altogether ; I am sure that 
for eight months of the year it is closed as it is now. 
Ihe upper part of that land would be worth £1 an 
acre if it was reclaimed. Lord Castletown objects to 
have this drainage carried out ; he is the principal 
objector. Most of the other landowners are quite 
pleased, so that the occupiers would be responsible for 
Ihe outlay. 

39541. Why does Lord Castletown object? — He pre- 
fern to keep it there for- a duck-pond, and he has., 
stated, I believe, on a few occasions, that he only 
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•wished there was more of it flooded. We have no 
power over him, I believe. We went into very minute 
details, and we had as our secretary Mr. Houghton, 
who I expected, would be here to-day. I cannot say 
anything in addition to the statements that have been 
made. 

39542. I really do not think the absence of statis- 
tics is any drawback to your evidence, because the case 
is just as good if there is a large tract of land sub- 
merged, and if those who know the land are satisfied 
that the drainage would increase the value of the 
hooded land, the case for drainage is made out without 
statistics '? — But we have no power over Lord Castle- 
town, and I understand he is buying some estates to 
enlarge the duck-pond, and he has recently purchased 
the Pilkington. estate at Boston over the heads of the 
tenants. The districts will be very much damaged if 
he is allowed to go on. Even further down, where 
Lord Castletown is sole owner, no one can touch it and 
you can walk across it with reeds of every description 
accumulating in it. I have valued some of the lands 
adjoining those rivers and felt bound to put the nomi- 
nal rent of Is. per acre as its annual value, and in 
this estimate I was practically joined by the land- 
lord’s valuer. Somo of the lands I have recently in- 
spected in the neighbourhood of Cullohill will be worth 
no rent if these rivers are not improved, whereas, if 
the necessary drainage was carried out it should be 
worth an average of 15s. an acre. 


Mr. Delaney . — There are other witnesses who 
were unable to attend here to-day, Mr. Houghton 
among the number. Would it be possible to give an 
opportunity of hearing it at some other sitting 1 
Sir Francis Mowatt.— Our Secretary will look over 

The Commission 


our schedules and list of witnesses and will write to 
• you explaining to you if it is possible to hear those 
witnesses. 

Mr. Meehan . — As Chairman of the Queen’s County 
County Council it is right that I should, in the 
name of the people, express to the Commissioners our 
appreciation of your visit. We acknowledge the readi- 
ness with which the Commission acceded to the re- 
quest of my colleague, Mr. Delaney, to come to Queen’s 
County, and to investigate the several matters in the 
scope of the terms of reference. We feel disappointed 
and sorry that hie Lordship, the Bishop of Raphoe, 
was unable to come to the county. The people would 
he glad to see him and pay him any compliment in 
their power. The people appreciate the readiness 
with which the Commission has come here, and heard 
evidence, and their evident desire to find a remedy for 
the evils which are admitted to exist. I would im- 
press upon you that it would be impossible to find a 
remedy unless the grazing lands and untenanted lands 
are taken up by some legally consti cuted authority for 
distribution. In that work we wish your labour a 
God-speed, and hope and pray that the result of the 
deliberations of the Commission will be to formulate a 
plan which would give to the people of Ireland access 
to the land so long shut out from them, and open to 
the people some prospect of prosperity to which they, 
have been so long strangers. 

Mr. Delaney . — I endoise Mr. Meehan’s re- 
marks, and regret the absence of Lord Dudley, Mr. 
Conor O’Kelly, and your other colleagues. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — Speaking for my colleagues 
and myself I may say that we are extremely obliged 
to Mr. Meehan and Mr. Delaney. I think that I may 
sincerely say that neither of those gentlemen, nor any 
of the witnesses whom we have heard, is more anxious 
than we that the result of our labours should be of 
assistance to the people of Ireland. 

adjourned. ' 


May 31, 1907. 
Mr. Meehan. 
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O’Keily, Esq., m.p. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

ancl Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


June 3, 1907. 

Mr. Michael 
Cousidiue. 


Mr. Michael Considine examined. 


39542. Mr. Kavanagh (in the chair ). — Do you re- 
present the Ennistymon Rural District Council? — 
Yes. 

39543. Have you made a precis of your evidence? — 
I intend to give evidence about particular parts of 
the district concerning what is not scheduled as con- 
gested, and which require to be dealt with as con- 
gested districts, what lands will be available for the 
relief of these districts, and what changes are re- 
quired in law to deal with that question. 

39544. Will that be entirely in the rural district of 
Ennistymon? — Yes, and I wish to speak on what 
would generally improve the condition , of the people 
inhabiting the congested areas ; also as to the 
•electoral divisions of the rural district, the number 
•of holdings under £4 valuation, and the number over 
£4 and not exceeding £10, which are considered un- 
• economic in several districts of the union. In 

Annagh wo have 27 holdings under £4, and 132 
holdings over £4 and not exceeding £10. In Bally - 
vaskin there are 43 under £4, and 88 over £4 and 
under £10. 

39545. Mr. O’Kelly. — Where did you get these 
figures? — From the clerk of the union. 

39546. Mr. Kavanagh. — There is apparently a dif- 
ference between the figures you have got and the 
figures we have? — Perhaps I would be able to ac- 
count for it in this way, that more than one person 
might have two of these holdings. 

39547. Mr. Sutherland. — T here is a difference if 
you calculated by the number of holdings or by the 
number of holders? — I am speaking of holdings. 

39548. Mr. O’Kelly. — The lists are called holdings. 
■Our figures really relate to holdings, and one man 
may have two holdings? — Quite so. I am almost, 
positive my figures are right. In Clonnanaha there 
are 50 holdings under £4, and 81 over £4 and under 
£10. Fermoyle, 22 under £4 and 40 over £4 and 
under £10. Millown, 128 under £4 and 119 over £4 
and under £10. Moy, 123 under £4, and 126 over 
£4 and under £10. Ballysteen, 173 under £4 and 
108 over £4 and under £10. Cloghaun, 60 under 
£4, and 58 over £4 and under £10. Killespuglinane, 
59 under £4, and 53 over £4 and under £10. Kil- 
lilagh, 20 under £4, and 13 over £4 and under £10. 
Kilshanny, 20 under £4 and 13 over £4 and under 
£10. Liscannor, 67 under £4, and 47 over £4 and 
under £10. Lurrige, 13 under £4, and 27 over £4 
and under £10. Smithstown, 29 under £4, and 29 
over £4 and under £10. Ballyea, 57 under £4, and 
80 over £4 and under £10. Ballagh, 47 under £4, 
and 71 over £4 and under £10. Closnay, 31 under 
£4, and 50 over £4 and under £10. Ennistymon, 
185 under £4, and 111 over £4 and under £10. 
Kilfenora, 56 under £4, and 52 over £4 and under 
£10. Maugherarugh, 30 under £4, and 60 over £4 
and under £10. 

39549. Mr. Sutherland.— Can you state the total 
number of holdings between £4 and £10? — There are 
some particular divisions in the union to which I 
want to draw your attention, and that is where lands 
are available for relieving these congested areas. 

39550. Mr. Kavanagh.— H ave you added up the 
numbers under £4?— Yes. There are 1,289 under £4 
valuation, and 1,416 over £4, and under £10. 


39551. Mr. O'Kelly. — Sixty per cent, of the hold- 
ings are under £10. If you regard the holdings, 
under £10 as uneconomic, 60 per cent, are congested? 
— Exiactly, sir. I will diraw your attention to dis- 
tricts where this congestion oould be relieved con- 
veniently. In Lurraga wo have 1,535 acres of land 
in farms of land whose extent is over 100 acres, and 
in Killilagh farms to the extent of 2,151 acres in 
farms whose extent exceeds 100 acres. These, I may 
mention, are some of the best lands of Clare. The 
population of Killilagh is 1,074, and there are 125 
uneconomic holdings under £4 valuation. In Kil- 
fenora there are 1,507 acres, and in Ennistymon 1,062 
acres. 

39552. Mr. O’ Kelly.. — How do you get these 
figures ? — These arc in farms whose extent is over 100 
acres. 

39553. Give us the names of those who occupy them ? 
— I could give the names of the occupiers in Killi- 
lagh. 

39554. Mr. Kavanagh. — How are these lands held? 
— The majority of them are held under the eleven 
months’ system. A good deal of them are in the 
hands of the landlord, Mr. MacNamarn, that is, the 
lands of Killilagh. A g-x>d deal more of them are 
held under the eleven months’ system. 

39555. Are they all in grass ? — All in grass. I have 
the names of those that have them in Killilagh if you 
want to know, sir. 

39556. All these lands you are talking of are in the 
landlord’s hands, and let on the eleven months’ 
system ? — The majority of them are. 

39557. These holdings under £4 valuation, of which 
you have given us a list, are they all of the farming 
class? — They are. 

39558. Because voing through the country one sees 
so very few houses "of small size. They are large farms 
as a rule? — In this particular district I speak of you 
have about five herdsmen — that is, in Killilagh, where 
these 2,151 acres are — there are about five herdsmen in 
all that district of land. There are no other houses. 
These houses under £4 valuation, I speak of, are on 
the mountain side ; they are not on the good land at 
all. 

39559. Do they get any labour? — There are local 
quarries in this district that have been working for 
some time, and they assist them considerably. The 
people are also helped by their children from America. 

39560. Then they do not depend entirely upon the 
land they cultivate? — They had to until these local 
quarries started. Unfortunately for the district they 
are not going on very well at the present time. They 
also sent their children to America. 

39661. Is there much employment as farm labourers 
about here? — No, sir, there is very little tillage. 
There is another little matter I wish to refer to, 
and that is as to the Bay of Ballaghaline. There 
are thirty families that live there merely on the 
fishing. Those poor people have no other means 
whatsoever. There is nothing to assist them. There 
is no quay, no slip, no harbour — nothing in the 
world, and they are going out there trying to make 
this miserable existence at the risk of their lives. I 
have known them to wait for half an hour before 
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launching their little boats out between the rocks, 
lest a wave might dash against the boat and break 
it. The District Council, seeing there was urgent need 
to have a boat-slip erected nine years ago or so peti- 
tioned the Agricultural Department to do something 
for them. The Rural Council saw that the improvement 
was so urgently needed that they promised to contri- 
bute £50, and levy it off the rural district, although 
. they considered themselves heavily taxed at the time, 
in order tb induce the Agricultural Department to con- 
tribute a portion. The Department at the time said they 
would, but when the Local Government Board found 
that the Rural Council had contributed £50 they 
stepped in • arid said the Council had no power to 
contribute towards the building of a slip or harbour, 
but they said if the County Council contributed 
£150 they would then see their way towards a grant 
of £1,200 towards erecting a slip or pier there. It 
took some time, as the County Councillors lived at 
a distance, to induce or lead them to believe in the 
urgency for this building, hut ultimately they suc- 
ceeded in granting £150. When the money was 
granted by the County Council the Local Government 
Board again stepped in and refused to sanction it 
unless they granted £300, and said if they would 
do so they would contribute £1,500. 

39562. Mr. Sutherland. — That requires explana- 
tion surely? — Notwithstanding all that, the County 
Council did grant the £300, with the result that 
when the money was granted, and the Board asked 
to proceed with the work, the Local Government 
Board then Stepped in and said the County Council 
had no authority to grant the money, and that they 
could not go on with it. 

39563. That is a very serious statement to make 
against a public Department. Do you mean to say 
the Local Government Board refused it because it was 
hot sufficient, or because it was too small and that it 
■was increased, and then they refused to sanction it. 
Do you say that ? — I do. 

39564. Can you imagine a public Department act- 
ing in that way ? — These are facts. I happen 
to be very interested in the matter myself, because I 
live in the locality. I am prepared to stand by it. 

39565. Mr. Kavanagh. — How long ago was that? 
—It was first started about ten years ago. 

39566. Mr. O’ Kelly. — How long is it since 
what you have referred to occurred ?— Within the 
last twelve months. 

39567. Mr. Kavanagh. — Has the matter been 
finally refused now? — No, sir; our local members 
brought the matter before the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Birrell .promised to have a Bill run through 
Parliament legalising the matter, so as to entitle 
the County Council to give this contribution, in 
order to have the work proceeded with. 

39568. Mr. Sutherland. — It seems to me that 
what is most needed is to have the Local Government 
Board set right? — They say that an Act of Parlia- 
ment is necessary to empower the local authority to 
contribute the amount required. 

39569. If it applied only to this particular case it 
would be a private Bill, but if they want to remove 
any doubt that exists it would require a public Bill ? 
—I am afraid it existed in more cases than this. 

39570. Are you yet able to say that this much- 
needed grant will be made ? — We have been led to 
wlieve it will, because when Mr. Halpin and Mr. 
Redmond brought the matter before Parliament they 
were promised that a Bill would be passed in order to 
enable them to legalise such a grant, and have the 
work proceeded with, because it was admitted that 
the work was urgently needed. 

3957L Here the County Council was the body that 
1 — 'Willing all the time, and before them 
the District Council. It has been going on for per- 
haps eight or nine years. 

39572. Are you acquainted with the nature of the 
n suing there? — I am. 

39573. You have seen them going to sea? — Yes. 
th^*?^ ^ ave 110 ar tificial landing place 


,^ hat do land upon ?— It is upon th 
^ i V bet Y een tv ?° rocks - They have to watch thei 
^^rtunity outside, within five or six yards of thi 
^ot—ofton remaining there a quarter of an hou 
minutes — and then shoot in. 

576. And it opens- directly upon the west t- 


Exactly, sir ; the most exposed point of the com- 
pass. • Nobody except themselves, who know the 
place, would venture there. 

39577. It is canoes they use ? — Yes ; when they 
land they have to carry them on their backs 500 
yards up through the rocks. 

39578. Do they get mackerel ?— It is one of the best 
fishing stations we have on the coast here for 
mackerel. We had three or four agents for curing 
mackerel the last year or two. We had five agents 
before that. 

39579. Mr. Kavanach. — Would this harbour allow 
larger boats to come in than canoes? — It is to be 
hoped it will. 

39580. And you think the fishing would then de- 
velop — would they get larger boats? — The men hope 
to get larger boats, but at present their sole object 
is to try and get out in their canoes, because when 
the men in Aran can go and fish the men here have 
to stand there practically idle. 

39581. Mr. Sutherland. — Where do the Arran 
people land their fish ? — The Congested Districts 
Board have a boat outside waiting to take the fish. 

39582. Where do they take them ? — I could not toll 
you. 

_ 39583. Suppose a proper pier were at Ballagha- 
line, would not the Aran islanders also use it? — 
They have to use it, as it is for their canoes coming 
to fairs and markets. 

39584. Would they not land their fish here, because 
it would be shorter to take it from the mainland 
than the island ? — It strikes me they would very 
likely give the fish to the Congested Districts boat 
outside their island. 

39585. If the Aran islanders were catching fish 
with the object of sending it to market they would 
come to this market instead of landing it there in 
the island ? — By all means ; because during the 
summer time Lisdoonvama is a very favourite health 
resort, and they have to send to Dublin and other 
places for fish, and if they had the proper landing 
facilities they would undoubtedly come here to land 
their fish and go to Lisdoonvama to sell them. But 
they are handicapped in that way, and they must 
give the fish to any agent who will take them. 

30586. We understand mackerel is not a local 
market? — No, sir. 

39587. I suppose the people here do not care for 
mackerel ? — Oh, yes. 

30588. They would be getting more valuable fish 
than mackerel ?— Yes, larger fish, such as cod and' 
ling. They send them to Galway. 

39589. Fresh or cured ? — Fresli. 

39590. Iced? — Yes. They have refrigerators on 

this boat I refer to. They have also a steamer that 
carries the mails to Galway three times a week. 
Here in Ballaghaline they have no facilities. They 
have to sell the fish locally or cure them. 

39591. Do they distribute them to the people? — 
They do, and they go to Lisdoonvama and Ennis- 
tymon and round that" wav to sell them. 

39592. Mr. Kavanagh.— Y our neyt point?— That 
would be the drift of my evidence, excepting these 
large farms in the district that would he available 
for distribution in the Killilagli electoral divisions. 

39593. Do you suggest there is any portion of Ennis- 
tymon Rural District that ought to be scheduled as 
congested?— I should say Killilagh, at all events. 
That is my point. And so should Cloonanaha ; and 
there is Ballysteen, where there is a number of hold- 
ings under £4. 

39594. Mr. O’Keixy. — What is the average-sized 
holdings in Cloonanaha ?— There are fifty holdings 
under £4. 

39595. The average size I mean ?— I could not tell 
yon. 

39596. They must be very small?— I am sure they 
are, and they are, besides, mountainous. 

39597. I see there are 2,000 acres of untenanted land 
in Fermoyle belonging to Colonel Tottenham. Is that 
grazing land? — Grass land. 

39598. How is that land let?— I think Colonel 
Tottenham grazes the greater portion of that him- 
self. 

39599. Does he graze the 2,000 acres?— I ani almost 
sure that he does. I know he grazes land outside 
of it altogether. 

39600. Can you say as a certainty? — I wilt. pot say 
as a certainty. 

’ 39601. If Fermoyle were scheduled to-anorrow as a 
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congested district, how would you proceed to make 
the holdings economic? — This very land you speak 
of in the hands of Colonel Tottenham and a number 
of others. I think the Estates Commissioners should 
have compulsory powers to purchase them, and have 
them divided. 

39602. What would be the prospect of acquiring a 
portion of these 2,000 acres from Colonel Tottenham? 
— I could not say. I a in afraid he would not be in- 
clined to part with them. 

39603. Do you think that would lie the frame of 
mind of all the landlords in the various districts in 
Ennistymon ?— We have hail very few sales in this 
union. 

39604. Do you think the reluctance of Colonel 
Tottenham to sell would be shared by his brother 
landlords of Ennistymon ?— I am very much afraid so. 

39605. And if we were confined to the voluntary 
system alone, there would be no immediate prospect, 
if the holdings were scheduled as congested, of having 
them made economic? — Very little. 

39606. What is your conclusion? — That the Estates 
Commissioners should have compulsory powers. 

39607. It Is a matter of indifference to you how or 
by whom these powers should be exercised? — Some- 
body. 

39608. As far as you are concerned, it would bo 
immaterial who did the work so long as the work 
was done? — Exactly. 

39609. Mr. Kavanagh. — I understand there are 
three electoral divisions you consider ought to be 
scheduled as congested? — Yes, sir. 

39610. Give me the three?— Killilagh. Moy is a 
very congested district. There are 123 holdings there 
under £4, and 126 over £4 and under £10 ; and, lo 
my mind, that district ought to be listed under the 
Congested Districts Board. Also Clonnanaha and 
Fermoyle. In the latter place there does not seem to 
be many holdings under £4, yet there are a lot of 
these lands available. Ballysteen is another very con- 
gested district. I see there are 173 holdings under £4 
and 108 under £10. 

39611. Is there sufficient land in the vicinity to 
relieve that? — In Ballysteen there is not a farm of 
land whose extent is over 100 acres. 

39612. In the rural district is there sufficient land ? 
— Yes ; we have a good deal of land within the rural 
district. Here is the average of farms of 100 acres 
and more in each electoral division. In Armagh, 
772 acres ; Ballyvaskin, 776 ; Clonnanaha, 773 ; Fer- 
moyle, 2,909 ; Miltown, 381 ; Moy, none ; Ballysteen, 
none; Gloughaun, 431; Killespuglinans, 221; Kil- 
lilagh, 2,151 ; Kilshanny, 257 ; Liscannor, 130 ; Bar- 
rage, 1,535; Smithstown, 240; Bullyea, 1,116; Bul- 
lagh, 127 ; C’lonney, 801 ; Ennistymon, 1,062 ; Kil- 
fenora, 1,507 ; Maugherarugh, 854. 

39613. In any case, you have considered you have 
plenty of land available in the rural district to relieve 
congestion in that rural district? — It would consider- 
ably reduce it, in any case. 

39614. Mr. Sutherland. — Could you enlarge an un- 
economic holding without changing the holding? 
Suppose a holding of three or four acres, could you, 
within a reasonable distance, give him an attached 
portion, so that he would not be obliged to leave liis 
lidding? — So far as Killilagh is concerned we could. 
But some people would consider, if one person left his 
holding and consented to it being divided up amongst 
the others who remain, he might migrate to other 
lands, and have an economic holding provided for him. 

39615. That case would arise. Is it a practicable 
thing?— I know the people would be satisfied with it 
in that district. 

39616. It would involve the building of a new house ? 
Yes. 


39617. If they left their holdings they would get 
the tenant-right they were leaving ?— That is another 
matter. I have been putting that question to people, 
and they tell me that, provided they got a superior 
holding, with a residence built thereon, they would 
not be inclined to ask for the tenant-right of the hold- 
ing they were on. 

39618. If they got a new house erected ? — Exactly. 

39619. Mr. Kavanagh. — They would be exchanging 
the holding they were leaving for the holding they 
were going into? — Yes, sir. I have put that question 
to a number of people in the district, and that is the 
answer I invariably got from them. 

39620. Mr. Sutherland. — Perhaps the new house 
might be equal to the value of the tenant-right?— I 
am sure it would not, because in a great many cases 
the houses are very poor. 

39621. And the tenant-right is vei'y high ? — Yes. 

39622. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Do the Department of Agri- 
culture operate in this part of the world? — Very 
little, sir. \Ye get instruction from the lecturer going 
around. 

39623. Have you any demonstration plots? — No 
demonstration plots. 

39624. Do you think instruction without demon- 
stration plots is a useful form of expenditure?—! 
would rather think not, because I see no benefit 
derived from it. 

39625. What is it that inclines you to that view? 
Have you heard these itinerant instructors ? — Yes, sir. 

39626. And your view is that without demonstra- 
tion plots the work avails but little? — Very little. 

39627. What else are the Department doing?— 
Nothing in this district. 

39628. Mr. Kavanagh. — Of course where there is 
very little tillage experimental plots would be of very 
little interest to the people? — Very little, except 
where the small holdings are. In the grass country 
there are very few houses at all. Where the poor 
people who have to till are living is on the mountain 
side in small uneconomic holdings. 

39629. Mr. Sutherland. — Would they not be more 
benefited by getting the good land to settle on ?— Un- 
doubtedly they would. 

39630. Mr. O’Kelly. — H ave the people lost the 
habit of tillage in the County Clare? — They have. 

39631. And that being so, if this tillage is to be 
encouraged, demonstration plots are essential. Are 
you aware that in the County Meath the small far- 
mers know extremely little about tillage? — I have 
heard that fact. 

39632. And that statement would not apply in its 
entirety to the County Clare? — No, sir; they know 
a good deal about it here, but unfortunately when 
the young people grow up they have to emigrate; 
they cannot stay in. the. county, and the result is 
there are no hands to till the land. 

39633. Mr. Sutherland. — Was that the reason that 
all the best land in Ireland went into grass — was it 
not in grass long ago? — Oh, yes. 

39634. Are they not following the example of what 
is called “their betters” by letting their land out in 
grass?— I would not be inclined to think that. They 
found tillage would not pay them so well, particularly 
when they had not tile help. There is no use in a 
man who has a bad farm of land following the 
example of “his betters” in letting it out to grass, 
because it will not fatten anything for him — it will 
not fatten as well as cattle put on good land. 

39635. You said you only see tillage in Clare on 
the worst land?— In our district, because the farms 
are too big and the poor men cannot afford to get 
that land. 

39636. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou would rather say the 
cause is a historical one ? — I should think so. 
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39637. Mr. Kavanagh. — You reside at Ennistymon? 
— Yes. I am a volunteer witness, and I thought as 
I am a landlord residing here that I might be able 
to give some information as to the state of the dis- 
trict. I have resided here for the last twenty-five 
years on an average for about nine months in the 
year. My estate comprises about 12,000 acres in the 
Ennistymon Rural District and the Ballyvaughan 
Rural District. I have about 500 tenants of all sorts, 
occupying large grazing farms, small farms, mixed 


farms, what we call winterage farms, town parks, 
conacre holdings, and I am owner of practically the 
whole of the town of Ennistymon. I have been a 
member of the Board of Guardians for twenty-two 
years, I think — sixteen years as an ex. -officio and 
twice I have been elected a guardian. For the last 
seven years I have been my own agent, and keep an 
estate clerk. 

39638. Perhaps you would read your statement and 
we will ask some questions? — My estate comprises 
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about 12,000 acres in the baronies of Corcemroe and up. It requires a certain amount of skill to dress June 3, 1007. 
Burren. The estate is typical of different classes of the stone. — 

land and holdings, including some of the finest graz- 39650. Mr. Sutherland. — Have the local men skill Mr - HenryV. 
Inglands in Ireland, medium sized mixed farms, con- now? — Yes. I think they earn from 20s. to 35s. a MneNanmra. 
acre holdings, small farms, rocky winterage farms in- week. It is 8 d. an hour. Most of them are the sons 
capable of being tilled, small mountainy holdings, of small farmers or small farmers themselves. The 
farms in rundale, townparks, and house property in small farmers also earn a good deal by carting the 
Ennistymon. There are about 509 tenants on the es- stone. Then there is the usual sea fishing industry 
late and about 550 different lettings. I employ my carried on along the coast, of which you heard from 
l0W n tenants in the administration of the estate — such Mr. Considine. 

as rentwarners, gamekeepers, and such like. One of 39651. You have heard the statement made by Mr. 
them is not a (tenant of mine, but the wages of ten of Considine about the conduct of the Local Government 
them came to about £90 a year. I calculate that the Board as to this urgently-needed boat slip at Ballagh- 

cost of management of my estate is about 3£ per cent. aline. Can you from your own knowledge confirm it? 

on the tenanted lands. — I do not know anything about it. I only know 

39639. What do you call rocky winterage farms? — that the matter about a boat-slip has been simmer- 

A winterage farm is a name that is used in the ing there for a long time, but really with the ex- 

County Clare chiefly. It is a craggy farm of lime- ception of giving a certain amount of employment 

stone formation. The cattle are put on it on the 1st of in the district, I must honestly say a boat-slip would 

November and taken off on the 1st of May, and you create no very great wealth. 

are able to carry your cattle on those farms without 39652. It would enable the people to carry on their 
giving them hay, except when the ground is covered fishing better? — I don’t know. If I were going to 
-with snow. That is really what we call a winterage bring in a canoe, I would sooner run it on a beach 

farm, and it is a good name for it, because it is used than bump it down on a pier. I do not mean that 

during the winter. I am happy to say my tenants the expenditure would do no good, but if there was 

and myself are on the very best of terms. We never £20,000 or £30,000 spent on a nice little harbour I 

had any trouble, and I should like to give evidence of think it would be of some use. I complain of the 

the honesty of the people of this district. They are, manner in which the Board of Works have spent 

so far as my experience goes, extremely honest as money on a number of small harbours and boat-slips, 

tenants. Sometimes I have accommodated them with If they had only taken one county every year and 

bills, and, with one or two rare exceptions, they have made one good job, concentrating the money on that 
met their obligations. They are honest and honour- particular county, and made one really good harbour 
able. I should like to say something about the stone or two, there would have been a benefit, instead of 
quarries. Some of them are on my estate, and I get wasting and frittering away the money on the small 
about £150 a year in rents from them. They are harbours you may have observed all round the coast — 

•situated in the electoral division of Killilagh and the wretched, miserable failures they are. If all the 
electoral division of Ballisteen, but the most valuable money that has been spent round the coast of Clare 
ones are at Doonagore. If you look at the map and had been concentrated at Liscannor, it would really 
run your eye along to the northward of Hag’s Head have been a tremendous benefit to this district. It 
you will see Doonagore marked. That is where the would have created quite a trade, 
principal quarries are. 39653. And benefited the fisheries also? — Of course, 

39640. Mr. Kavanagh. — What is the nature of the the one includes the other. Then, there is kelp burri- 
stone?— It is a beautiful stone, the same as the Done- ing and saving seaweed for manure ; some of which is 
gal stone on Lord Conyngham’s estate. cai-ted as far as Gort, about twenty-six miles distant, 

39641. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it granite ? — No, white and sold there. That is done by particularly indus- 
sandstone. Why they tell me it is so valuable is that trious people, some of them tenants of my own. 
it is a beautiful white colour. 39654. Mr. Kavanagh — There is not the same de- 

39642. Is it hard or soft? — Very hard. mand now for kelp as there used to be? — I believe not. 

39643. Fitted for building houses? — Yes, some of it Even the starting of the golf links at Labinch has 

has been used in the new War Office in Whitehall, so been a sort of revenue to tire district, boys and men. 

I have been told. The wages for the quarry amounted earning l's. to 3s. a day as caddies. I should say, 

to £12,000 or £13,000 a year. There is another quarry comparatively speaking, this is a prosperous district, 

between Doonagore and Hag’s Head, the quarry of I do not say we are rolling in wealth, but this town 

■Caherbearnagh. The wages there came to about £1,000 has improved during the last twenty years. There 

a year, and then there are smaller quarries going are very good fairs and markets here in Ennistymon. 

again towards Hag’s Head which would pay about 39655. Mr. O’Kellt. — H as the population diminished 
£1,000 or £1,500 a year in wages. in this part of the world? — Yes, I should think it has. 

39644. Mr. Kavanagh. — Who lets these quarries ? — We have suffered the same way as other places. Over 

They are not all on my estate. the whole of Ireland the population has diminished 

39645. You let your own ? — I let them. The Doona- one and a quarter millions during the same period, 

gore quarry and the Caherlearnagh quarry are worked 39656. It is rather an economic anomaly to find an 

by English companies. The smaller quarries I let to increase of prosperity concurrent with a diminution of 

a number of my small farmers. They are let at so population? — I was 'referring to the town of Ennis- 

much a perch. I get as much as £5 a perch for some tymon. 

of these quarries for eleven months. They quarry 39657. Isn’t there an economic anomaly there still ? 

them and ship the stone from Liscannor Harbour. — When I say town of Ennistymon I mean the actual 

•tt is a great pity Liscannor Harbour is not better. town itself, the general appearance of the town, and 

39646. Mr. Sutherland. — What does it require ? — I the houses being built. It may be a paradox cer- 

could not tell you, but strangers coming to Liscannor tainly. 

seem to make the last state of the harbour worse than 39658. Mr. Kavanagh. — I suppose there was no 

the first. They tell me the great trouble is the silt. separate count of the i>opulation of the town ? — I do 

39647. Does that not show lack of diligence on the not think the population of the town has increased. - 
part of the harbour authorities — who is the harbour 39659. It is probably not diminished ? — No ; about a 
authority ? — The County Council is the harbour au- standstill. The curious thing is that the decline in 

thority. I may say the small farmers by carting this the population synchronises with the Land Acts, 
tione and their sons by working in the quarries derive 39660. Mr. O’Kellt. — A nd the diminution might 
the chief benefit, and I am afraid the publicans of the have been more if the Land Acts had not been intro- 

district too, to a certain extent. duced ? — I do not think that that is a correct inference. 

39648. Mr. Kavanagh. — When you say there is 39661. Supposing you had no Land Acts, possibly 
£12,000 a year brought in, is that all spent in local • your population might have been lower still ? — It . 
labour ? — That is practically spent in local labour. might, but when you find the two things synchronising 

Of course it may include the wages of clerks and together you are rather apt to draw a deduction With 

foreman brought there to superintend the work, but regard to tillage. I think an extension of tillage 

that is money which is also spent in the district, for would be of the greatest benefit to the country if it • 

officials, live there, so that really it comes back could be done,, but I am perfectly certain there is no 

district- use introducing tillage as long as Ireland is groaning . 

1 j , ' •^ lere . is 110 expert labour imported from Eng- ' under the wretched fiscal policy of England. It is 
^-There i s a certain amount. When it was first the fiscal system that has killed tillage in Ireland. . 

-tarted they got some expert labour to teach them 39662. Mr. Sutherland. — Has it done the same in 
now- to dress the stone, and then the people took it England and Scotland ? — I could not say. 

Y 
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39663. Like causes produce like results? — Provided 
the conditions are the same. 

39664. Ireland is under the same fiscal system as 
England and Scotland? — I believe so. 

39665. And in Scotland tillage is increasing? — 
And in England it is decreasing. 

39666. Is it not' a fact that the greatest emigra- 
tion from Ireland was between 1849 and 1881 ? — I 
should say so ; but that was after the big famine: 
Ireland was in a state then that certain people are 
now trying to put it back into. 

39667. By emigration? — No, by the creation of 
small uneconomic holdings. You will get back to 
that state in time if you go on dividing up the 
land. 

39668. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it your theory, the 
less people the better? — Certainly not. 

39669. Then if you lament the decrease by emi- 
gration, surely the cure for that is to give the people 
the means of living ? — Quite so, but I ao not see that 
you should always confine it to farming. 

39670. You know Ireland is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country? — Pasturage chiefly, and dairying. 

39671. Of course that is a cheaper and lazier method 
of occupying the land. I don’t want to say that 
offensively ?— -I quite understand ; we do not pretend 
to be very virtuous. 

39672. The highest use land could be put to is occu- 
pying it for agricultural purposes. Surely the more 
the land is used for that purpose the better it would 
be and the more people would be required to do it? — 
Quite so, but I think you should use the land suitably. 
Some of these lands at Killilagh are fattening lands, 
some of the finest grazing lands in Ireland, and I do 
not think it is a right thing to go and break up old 
astures and leas that will fatten. I had a case 
rought before a special jury of the city of Dublin, 
and the question was tried whether, from the nature 
of the holding, wliat is was suitable for. They had to 
try the suitability of the holding, and one of my 
witnesses said no man outside a lunatic asylum 
would go and till that land. 

39673. Mr. O'Kelly. — Why did he say that — was it 
because of the quality of the land ? — The quality of 
the land. It was only suitable for fattening pur- 
poses. 

39674. Have you ever heard it suggested that land 
suitable for fattening purposes ought to be broken 
up, that there ought to be indiscriminate breaking up 
of fattening land ? — I have heard a lot of things sug- 
gested at different times, but I cannot give you a 
special instance. 

39675. Can you lay your finger on anyone who, 
understanding the land question in this country, has 
said there should be indiscriminate breaking up of 
grass lands ? — I do not think I could without thinking 
over the matter ; I could not tell you straight away. 

39676. Mr. Kavanagh. — I think it is generally the 
second class of land — store cattle land— which has 
been suggested for breaking up, not the fattening 
land ? — Yes. In Killilagh nearly all that is fattening 
land. Of course, it varies in quality. To show that 
I have no great objection to breaking up farms— I 
have farms still in my hands there — one of 100 acres. 

I let portion to a herdsman, another portion to a fisher- 
man, another portion to a small farmer, and retain 
another portion in my own hands. I had another 
farm of 100 acres which I divided, and I had another 
farm of 80 acres, which I divided into two parts. All 
these are yearly lettings, except one for eleven months. 

39677. Is that land producing as much as it did 
before? — I do not know, but it was a great benefit to 
the people. They are not tilling it ; they are grazing 
it, fishermen and all. I wish the Government would 
try experimental farming in each county, pay the fair 
rents and rates of the district and publish half-yearly 
a balance sheet. I should follow that experiment with 
great interest. 

39678. Mr. Sutherland.— Would you give them 
land? — Yes, if they paid me the fair rent. 

39679. Should not those who have got the land be 
expected to do that? — I think they should practice 
what they preach, at least to a certain extent. 

' 39680. Mr. Kavanagh.— I t would -not be an experi- 
ment: if .there. was not a rent or an instalment? 

Quit? so. ... . J 

.30681. That would be more for the Agricultural Be 
pkrtment to cany on an experiment' of that kind ? — 
Or perhaps the Congested Districts Board. I do not 
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believe very much in the Agricultural Department 
We do not see very much of them down here. 

39682. You are essentially a grazing county here 
and I do not quite see why they should carry on ex- 
perimental plots in a country in which there is verv 
little tillage going on ?— It really is a dairying and 
grazing land around here. 

39683. Mr. Sutherland. — And there is not much to- 
be learned in the way of dairying and grazing?— 
There is always something to learn, but I think the 
people are very good judges of stock. 

39684. You think the Department could not teach 
you much in judging the quality of stock?— No, I do 
not think they could. 

39685. You see the importance of the question the 
Chairman has put, that while it is very good to criti- 
cise the Agricultural Department, yet, seeing there is 
so little tillage, there would he very little use in 
teaching people who do not practise it? — Yes, but 
don’t they lay it down that a mixed farm is a good 
thing, that they should till, and that they should feed 
the cattle in the winter on turnips and mangolds and 
that sort of thing. 

39686. I take it that your tendency is rather against 
that form of agriculture? — Honestly, I do not think 
it would succeed, because as I told you, the people 
have got out of the way of tillage, as I heard a tenant 
of my own say to me the other day. This tenant was 
suffering from the cattle dying on the farm, and I was 
sympathising with him. “Why don’t you break it 
up ?’’ I said. He said. “ There are not the men in die 
country to break up the bawn,” that is, the land in 
lea. Before the famine, all the country round here 
was tilled. The hills about Ennistymon were tilled. 
I tilled some of them myself, but it is all spade work, 
as the hills about here are so very steep. The land 
could not bo conveniently ploughed. I do not know 
whether you are interested in forestry. I believe 
forestry would be very beneficial to the country and 
afford shelter to the land that is wind-swept by the 
Atlantic gales. 

39687. Mr. Sutherland. — Would it not be difficult 
to make trees grow on it? — It would, but it could be 
done. I should be very glad to show you a few little 
plots I planted here. 

39688. How old are they? — One is seventeen years 
old. It is about an acre and a half I planted in 
rather an exposed place, because I wanted it as an ex- 
periment. I have planted three other plots, on an 
average about a quarter of an acre in extent. Any 
planting that has been done is rather in an exposed 
district. 

39689. Is it very satisfactory ? — It is slow, but it is 
very satisfactory for shelter and little game covers. 

39690. Is it wind-blown? — On the exposed side, 
but you should always put a screen and plant inside 
that. I do not know whether it was the Congested 
Districts Board planted the trees at Carna. 

39691. Mr. O’Kelly. — T hat has been a failure?— I 
am not surprised, because they planted it on the side 
of a hill facing the ocean, without any shelter being 
put up there. 

39692. Mr. Sutheui,and. — What sort of soil have 
you planted in ? — It is rather good loamy soil. 

39693. Low-lying ?— 'Rather low-lying, but not 
much sheltered. 1 

39694. What wood is it? — I .planted mixed wood- 
The tree I found best to nurse is the alder. 

39696. It wants moisture? — We have a good deal 
of moisture. The land we have gets very dr^ and 
of course in this place there are very wet comers. 
I used it as nurses for the others. I wish the 
Government would take it up, became I think it 
would be a very great benefit to the district. My 
idea would be that the Government should take up 
the matter and plant trees along all the public 
roads. 

39606. It is all very good to say the Government 
should do' that, but upon what conditions? — Rent 
the land for a number of years, and paying the 
occupiers some bonus, for maintaining the trees in 
a proper condition. When the timber was saleable 
the Government should pay to the person off whose 
land the timber was sold some percentage of the 
price. I would not. be i,n. favour of establishing a 
Board of' Forestry, as there are too many Boards i® 
Ireland ' already. The duties should be takep up 
by so-hie of the existing Departments. . • 

39697. Mr. Kavanach. — Would that be a paying 
matter for the State? — In the long run, I think it 
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would. But, like the piers arid harbours, 1 1 should 
not like them to rush at it all over the country. 
My idea would be to take one county at a time. 

39698. Your plan would be to take land indis- 
criminately alongside the road? — Yes, because no 
one could then complain that his land was taken in- 
viduously. I would treat everybody alike. 

39699. Do you think it would benefit the roads, 
having trees growing on the roads ?— I think it would 
oat both ways. It would be delightful for the roads 
to have shelter for motoring and cycling ; but on 
the other hand, you would keep them wet much 
longer. 

30700. On the whole, you are in favour of re- 
afforestation ?— Yes, with these suggestions. I 
would not buy out the land, but rent it at a small 
rent, and if you treated everybody the same way as 
to the land, there would not be much complaint. 

39701. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you ever seen the 
■system of forestry in Germany, where it is on an 
extensive scale? — I have heard a little about it, but 
I could not speak with authority on it, and as to what 
I have learned from my own experience and not 
from books. 

39702. I am dealing not so much with the ques- 
tion of planting trees as with the question of pro- 
perty and administration arising out of forestry on 
a large scale, and the fact that the common land is 
administered by the local bodies? — I think it would 
be a pity to go in for it on a large scale, but this 
planting along hy the roads would be beautifying 
the country- Of course that is the least considera- 
tion, but it would get the people into the way of 
seeing trees and seeing them grow, and not to have 
the rooted objection to them that exists at present. 
One thing I would like to refer to is Colonel 
Tottenham’s place at Clunanaha.. Mr. Considine 
said that there were 2,000 acres in Col. Tottenham’s 
hands. I know the land pretty well. It is all 
grouse land. I have shot grouse on it. 

39703. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would not think it 
wonld be available for the enlargement of holdings ? 
—Most of it would not be suitable for that purpose 
It has been greatly improved by Colonel Tottenham, 
who put up walls, and sod and wire fences. He has 
built eight or nine cattle houses in the district, and 
artificially manured some of this mountain, and tried 
to have rough meadowing, and to feed the cattle in 
the winter time up in the houses on the . hillside. 
They are fed in these houses, and the manure is 
then put on the land, so really he has been a’ public 
benefactor to the district. He spends a great deal 
of money, and is a particularly kind and charitable 

39704. Mr. Sutherland. — Did not he get a great 
deal of money? — No. 

39705. Hid not he get the rent? — I think he only 
has two tenants. 

39706.,. It is in his own hands? — Quite so. I shot 
grouse on, this land, and it is a mountain — one of 
the highest in- the County Clare ; some 1,400 feet. 
I don’t mean that a great deal of it could not be 
used - for con-acre. The con-acre is certainly 
valuable. Reclaimed bog is, as you know, most 
valuable land. One of you, gentlemen, said he did 
not know how it was the worst land in Ireland that 
was tailed. The reclaimed bog is not the worst land. 
It is • v$ry good land for tillage purposes. It is 
easily worked and grows very good root crops. I 
remember a ;Scotchman coming here with me one 
time .passing one of these con-acre plots 400 feet 
above the sea-level near the Cliffs of Moher. He 
said : ■ “ These are magnificent mangels ; let us get 
■down to look at them.” We stopped the car arid 
proceeded to examine them. He sat down .and cried, 
and saad: “I have been farming in Scotland for 
the, last fifteen : years on the most scientific prin- 
ciples, and could never grow mangels like that.” 
4 say there is an. instance of the • fertility of ' this 
W-'i - With • regard-to the -holdings in Kil- 
• j-’ n 9k think., there is pmch congestion in 

■? ® 'district at- : all, because I have about twenty-five 
there, of a half-acre, let to fishermen 
potato plots. These fishermen who want this 
vPayijmej, or jare, supposed to- pay irie, at 'the rate of 
i^a-t is. -remarkably fine sandy land. [ 
i* I Li-' ’,° Kelly.— Y ou 'won’t deny that there 
i Jttol .congestion in' the County Clare?— 
.^AkiJig the Whole county/ I should say 'that' it- ..was 
. ,‘ i: CPUrity. Take 'the Enjiistymon rural 


district. The population is some 18,064. It ex- J urie 3, ] 907. 
tends from Miltownmalbay to Lisdoonvaraa, and - — 

from Fisher-street away back to five miles from Ennis, “ fllr y v * 
or nine miles south-east of Ennistymon. If you have MaoNaim.ia, 
only 18,000 people living on that extent of country, 

I don’t see how it can be said to be congested. 

39708. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you agree that 
there might be a lot of congestion in ii ? — You might 
be congested in a smoke-room. 

39709. We are not talking of towns. You might 
have congestion in separate small areas, and quite 
near them large grazing ranches?— I suppose you 
might, but you could not be seeking and choosing 
here and there. I don't think that Killilagh could 
be called a congested district at all. A great deal 
of Killilagh is on my estate. I have a number of 
tenants there. 

39710. Mr. O' Kelly.— T here are 144 holdings 
altogether in the electoral division of Killilagh ; 

120 of these are under £10 valuation, and 57 of 
them are under £4?— Yes; hut take out these 25 
mock tenants straightaway. They are included in 
the return. 

39711. Mr. Kavanagsh.— Even if they were in- 
cluded, there would be thirty-two left? — I suppose 
it is £4 valuation. That is a farm of two or three 
oows with an acre of tillage. They ought to be ab.le 
to live comfortably on that. 

39712. On an acre of tillage and two or three 
cows ? — Yes, as a farmer. And he may have mere 
than one holding. That does not give you the whole 
thing. 

. 39713. Would your test of an uneconomic holding 
be acreage and not valuation ? — I don’t recognise 
such a thing as an. uneconomic holding. That is, in 
the technical sense. I suppose that you employ it 
in the sense that people are not able to live out 
of it. 

39714. Mr. O’ Kelly. — H ave you any theory of 
your own as to what an economic rent is ? — I should 
say that an economic rent was the amount of rent 
that the Land was able to produce after paying the 
worker of it a certain percentage and after paying 
for certain expenditure on the farm. 

39715. A definition with which nobody could 
quarrel. Do you think that on a holding such as 
you have described an economic rent is possible? 

39716. That is to say, a man with one acre of 
tillage to two or three paeres of grass would be able 
to pay the landlord his rent out of the proceeds of 
his farm entirely independent of any other outside 
work ?— 'Certainly ; I should say so. 

39717. Then there is no congestion at all in this 
part of Clare? — I do not mean to suggest that there 
are no such places here and there. Perhaps you 
might here and there find a small, minute area. 

39718. I want to know, if we are to seek for con- 
gestion, where we are to discover it accojyling to your 
test. What is your test of congestion — what kind of 
farm is it that is uneconomic in your view?— Well, 

I should say where you had a great number of 
people. I would not put it on the holding in any 
way. I think you ought to take a broader view of 
it. I think it depends on the family to a great 
extent — on the population. 

39719. That is why we have the test- of the rate 
of valuation ? — I should think you could work it 
out with a better definition of taking the popula- 
tion. 1 

39720. Well, take that?— I have net' gone into tfie 
question. I think youlr definition, I mean the 
general definition of congestion, is where the valua- 
tion of the district bears a certain ratio to the 
population — is not that so? 

39729. Yes? — Well, I have never looked for a test 
of what is to .be considered a congested district, 
because I never went into tbe question. ■ 

39722. The present definition . is where the valua- 
tion per head is under 30s., with the further con- 
dition that ri fifth of the population reside, in the 
district. That is the old definition, bfit, is that a 
good ' definition ?— I have not had occasion .to study 
the question very much. • ' •- - . 

39723. It is on account' of ..that second conditiod 
that you say you have not very much of it? — There 
is none of it as -defined by the Congested -Districts 
Board, I take it. . . ■>. - 1 

30724. But you have -not considered whether that, 
definition might coveT congestion? — Well; I presuifie 
•it did. 
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JW 8, 1P07. 30725. Or whether it was a mere experiment with 

— what the Board worked? — I thought that they had 
Wr. Heury V. ve ry minutely gone into it and considered it in all its 
MacNamara. tarings. 

39726. In fact, one of the terms of reference to the 
Commission is to deal with that very subject, to in- 
quire into the accuracy or otherwise of this definition ? 
— Yes. 

39727. Mr. Kavanaoh. — Is there any other point? 
— I should not care to see the Congested Districts 
Board extended in this country. 

30728. Mr. O'Kelly. — W hy? — Because I do not 
approve of too much spoon-feeding for people. I 
think it is enervating. 

39729. Mr. Kavanagh. — I thought you were rather 
complaining that the Agricultural Board did not 
give enough of that? — In this Nationalist paper I 
see them writing every day like this, that while 
other counties have been pampered and petted for 
years with congested .areas, Clare lias been wholly 
neglected. Well, I think we have got on as well in 
Clare as any other district or districts in Ireland, 
and I do not want to be pampered or petted. I 
want to be let alone. 

39730. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hat do you 
understand by being pampered and petted ? — I mean 
a certain amount of grandmotherly legislation. 

39731. Looking over the statistics, do you observe 
that in the County Clare there are twelve electoral 
divisions wherein the valuation per head of the 
population i9 under 30s. That gives a small valua- 
tion per family. Would not you consider that 
something ought to be done in order to bring up the 
holdings on which these families find themselves to 
an economic condition? — Well, I suppose it is the 
fiscal system of England that has done so much 
harm in this country, the free-trade policy of Eng- 
land. 

39732. But, to- come down to a closer question, 
would not you consider that something ought to be 
done in order to bring up those holdings to an 
(H-onomic condition ?—' Well, if it was let alone, T 
think political economy would settle the question for 
itself. 

30733. Is it that it would settle it by the occu- 
piers going out of the country ? — Well, perhaps, by 
going out of the country or by the improvement of 
farming or something of that sort, or by more land 
coming gradually on to the market. 

39734. Apart altogether from emigration, do you 
contemplate improvement by the enlargement of ex- 
isting holdings or by improving the farming of the 
existing holdings ? — By improving the farming of the 
existing holdings, by making the tillage and farming 
pay better. 6 B 

39735. How would you bring about that?- By an 
alteration of the fiscal policy of England, by a reform 
in the policy which I consider has done so much 
harm to Ireland, that is the policy of free trade. 

. 39736. But in the meantime how would you try to 

improve the holdings on which those families live ? 

1 am not going into details, but I think that by 
improving the fiscal policy the improvement of the 
land is a sequitur ; the farmer would get a good 
price for his cattle. 


39737. I was interested just to know whether yoi 
had considered in what specific way the economii 
condition of the small holders in these electors 
divisions could be improved ?— Well, of course tin 
development of industries would be a very grea 
•V?®’' i ^ ^ink that if the fiscal system was alterec 
mills that are now not working all over the eountn 
would be started ; and then the farmers’ sons on thesi 
small holdings would get employment in the mills 
just as I was saying about the quarrying industry 
1,6 a K reat thin 8 for the district. 

39738. What you would look to in the change o 
fiscal policy would be protection ?— Protection. I lik< 
the word ' protection 1 ’ much better than the wore 
retaliation.” 

30739. Mr. O’Kelly.— Y ou would look to huvini 

y 1 th “‘ »™ id “»«■ 

39740. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s it quite as 
certained that m the districts in which there ar< 
these holdings it would be possible to start such ar 
' T, a6t 7 aS the T lling indust r.y- Would it be pos 
sible, from your knowledge of the country, to star. 
• i ndu8try a L part fr ° m , l , he land that would emploj 
J Tl' 0n +1 r e s " lal f Ridings ?-WeU, of course 1 
have been telling the Commission about the quarrj 


industry that has been started, and giving fj CUr , 
with respect to the wages and salaries of the peonlp 
who were employed, and the rate of wages. 1 y e 

39741. You stated that one way of improving the 
economic condition of the small holders would be h 
improving the land. How would that come about?— 
I mean that an alteration of the fiscal system would 
cause the produce of the land to fetch more monev 
and to be superior. •' 

39742. Mr. Sutherland.— Where would the money 
go?— The money would go into the pocket of the 
farmer. 

39743. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it stay 
there? — That would depend on the farmer himself * 

39744. You do not mean then by the improvement 
of the land improvement in the cultivation of tha- 
soil? — Well, I think if tillage was to pay the soil 
should be ploughed, the land should be ploughed and 
manured, and I take it that that would greatly 
improve the land. I think the whole agricultural 
trouble of Ireland is that unfortunate fiscal system of 
England. 

39745. But there are twelve electoral divisions in the 
County Clare in which the valuation per head is under 
30s. ; and would you not think it a long wait for 
these people to bo told that nothing is to be done for 
them till the fiscal system is changed ? — I think there 
is not a big number of such people, and I think alt 
those other remedies are only nibbling at the fringe 
of a very big question. I think the question should 
lie treated largely and liberally. 

39746. You have examined the question of financial 
relations ? — Oh, yes, I take a great interest in that. 

39747. What conclusion did you come to? — I came 
to the conclusion that Ireland was over-taxed. 

39748. And does not the. Report of the Commission 
oil Taxation in Ireland say that we are being over- 
taxed to the extent of two and three-quarter millions, 
a year, and according to Mr. Sexton, who differed 
from the general report, to the extent of even four 
millions a year? — Well, at the time I thought that 
two and three-quarter millions, without being ex- 
treme one way or the. other, was the amount of the- 
over-taxation. 

39749. And you consider, I suppose-, that it would 
be a good thing if the two ami three-quarter millions 
came back for public purposes in Ireland? — I think 
it would be very nice, to do a lot of things with. It 
is often stated that the landlords have never done 
anything towards the solution of the question; but 
this is a scheme that I sent to certain members of 
the English Government when they came into office 
in 1895 for dealing with the land question. 

39750. Mr. Kavanagh.- -Would you like to hand 
that in, as we have got many witnesses? — Perhaps 
you would permit me to read it. 

39751. Mr. Sutherland. — Would you really wish 
publicity for that — it may be a confidential thing? — 
Oh, no, it is really not confidential. 

39752. Do you know the publicity it will get if it 
is read here? — Well, I have no objection to its being 
published. It was suggested in 1895. Perhaps you 
might like to have a look at it. 

Submit it perhaps to the Chairman and he will 
advise you. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps you would 
hand it in to go on the record. 

39753. Sir. O'Kelly. — What do you say you re- 
commended ? — This scheme applies not only to resi- 
dential holdings, but to tenants in bona fide occupa- 
tion of a grazing farm. This was in 1895, and under 
the scheme it was to be compulsory on a man to pur- 
chase his holding. 

39754. Was there compulsion on the landlord as- 
well as on the tenant? — Yes, on certain conditions, 
but this scheme is all changed now ; the landlord 
under my scheme of 1895 being confirmed in his title- 
to his estates when he could show title to the property 
for thirty-three years preceding the transfer to the- 
tenant and having the right to all royalties of every 
description and kind whatsoever. So you see the land- 
lord would get a quid pro quo for the low basis. 

39755. Mr. Kavanagh. — That is the • basis of the 
Act of 1903 1 — I am rather proud of it. And there 
was a suggestion in it of zones. 

39756. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you see any possibility 
of relieving whatever congestion there is by getting 
.the grass lands from the hands of the landlords volun- 
tary ? — Oh, I think that if . the landlords were ap- 
proached in a reasonable way, supposing the Govern- 
ment came to me and said, “ There is Michael Murphy 
very badly off ; we art- prepared to guarantee that 
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Michael Murphy will pay his rent; will you give 
him a bit of land?” I think I would be quite pre- 
pared to meet them in that way if the rent was 
reasonable. 

39757. Do you say that you would still continue 
the man as a tenant? — Yes. 

39758. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is not that rather the 
system that we are trying to get rid of ?— I think 
it would be a fatal mistake if yon do. 

39759. Mr. O’Kelly. — You have half of the 
country already gone? — You have only about a tenth 
paid for. 

39760. But that is merely a question of time? — It 
is very unpleasant for the landlord. 

39761. He will get interest for his money ? — But 
he has five per cent, to pay on charges. 

39762. But I suppose they will have to part with 
the land in the long run ? — I do not see that. 

39763. Mr. Sutherland. — With respect to the fiscal 
system, which you think is a cure for the whole 
thing, am I right in supposing that you would have 
the protective system extended to England as well as 
to Ireland? — I think so. Up to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws the two countries were under that system. 

39764. And was Ireland prosperous under the pro- 
tective system ? — I think if population is looked upon 
as a test the population increased enormously between 
1800 and 1845. 

39765. So that whatever evil consequences attached 
to the protection laws in England and Scotland did 
not attach to them in Ireland? — No. 

39766. There were no such evil consequences in 
Ireland? — No; I do not think they affected it, because 
the two countries were different. 

39767. But you are not prepared to deny that they 
were the source of great poverty and misery in Eng- 
land? — At the time? 

39768. The protection laws, the Corn Laws, as they 
were called at that time ? — I think the great mistake 
that was made, and that England has generally 
made, as regards her fiscal policy, was going to ex- 
tremes. I think there should be more elasticity in 
these things. 

39769. But the Corn Laws began at a very low rate 
and afterwards were increased ? Why not have it on 
an elastic basis? — That is what always appears to 
me to be a difficulty about the fiscal question. They 
take it that it must be either one way or the other. 

I cannot see why they cannot go with the times to a 
certain extent and alter the present tariff. I think 
they do it in foreign countries, in America, and in 
the colonies. 

39770. But in dealing with protection we are not 
in the position of dealing with a thing that is a 
matter of speculation. We are dealing with a subject 
that we know all about by bitter experience. Are 
you prepared to say, with the experience of Ireland 
in the past, that if the Corn Laws or protection, as 
it is called, were re-established, there is a probability 
that Ireland would be better than it is now ? — I arn 
perfectly satisfied in my own mind that if there was 
modified protection it would be for the benefit of 
England and of Ireland, most certainly of Ireland. 
That is my belief. I cannot say about Scotland. 

39771. But it would just be. the same thing? — I do 
not know. I was very much interested to learn that 
tillage was increasing in Scotland, and I was greatly 
surprised to hear it. But 'hey work very hard and 
very scientifically. 

39772. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you think that agricul- 
tural industries would be the result of a modified 
form of protection, that they would spring up in the 
country? — I think they would. 

39773. Capital would be attracted ?— Capital would 
be attracted. 

39774. England would be our biggest competitor 
then, and do you think it is likely Parliament would 
■ever pass a measure for the protection of Irish indus- 
tries against English competition? — I am talking of 
it from the Imperial point of view, and also with 
respect to England and Ireland, 

39775. Do I understand from the answer you gave 


a while ago that you think the present system of June 3, 1907. 
landlord and tenant should continue? — I do. It _ — 

would be a great pity— perhaps I am prejudiced in the Mr. Henry V. 
matter — to get rid of resident landowners, because I MacWamara, 
know in my own case that I spend in the town of 
Ennlstymon as much rent as I get from the town of 
Ennistymon and out of the fields around it. _ 

39776. Then your view is opposed, I take it, to the 
view of the great majority of the class you come 
from?— It is. I have never been in favour of pur- 
chase and doing away with the existing landlords ; 
because by your doing away with the existing land- 
lords you do not get rid of landlordism. You do away 
with the existing class of landowners and you will 
work back to another set 

39777. But you get rid of them in this sense that 
the tenant pays not rent but an annuity by means of 
which the holding becomes his own eventually? — 


39778. Would it be correct to say that in this Ennis- 
tymon Union in which we have congestion, be it small 
or large, you have 2,000 acres of land that are not in 
the possession of tenants but in your own hands? — I 
do not think that would be correct, but I think that 
perhaps that might be so if you take in snipe bog. 

39779. I am taking everything, Boherbwee and other 
places? — Boherbwee is till mountain. 

39780. Supposing that the uneconomic character of 
a batch of those holdings could be removed by the 
acquisition of some of those 2,000 acres, and that that 
could be done, would you have any objection to part- 
ing with any of those 2,000 acres for that purpose? — 

I would have a great objection to parting with any- 
thing unless I was paid a fair and adequate price for 
it. 

39781. Supposing you were paid a fair and adequate 
price for as much of those lands as was needed for 
the removal of congestion, would you be willing to 
part with them? — I would be willing to part with 
anything if I was paid what I considered the price. 

39782. I take it that you would be willing to part 
with a portion of those 2,000 acres to such a body as 
the Congested Districts Board or the Estates Com- 
missioners for the purpose of using the lands so taken 
for the relief of congestion? — You do not speak of 
buying the estate, but a portion of it, and that would 
cut up the estate very much. You do not speak of ' 
buying all, but a portion. 

39783. Supposing that you were selling to-morrow, 
would you be unwilling to sell the unoccupied portion 
with the occupied portion ? — Well, I really have not 
contemplated the question of selling. 

39784. You would have no objection to selling for- 
a fair price? — Yes, at a fair price. 

39785. You have not any objection to selling at a: 
fair price? — Not if I got a fair price. 

39786. Suppose then that the Congested Districts 
Board came down and bought the occupied portion of 
your property and that there still remained unoccu- 
pied grass lands, and the Board said, “We wish to 
have those lands for the purpose of enlarging the 
holdings of the small occupiers,” would you have any 
objection to have the occupied portion and the un- 
occupied portion regarded as a whole and sold as a 
whole? — I would not care what the Congested Districts 
Board did with it after they had bought it from me. 

39787. Would you sell the grass lands with the • 
occupied lands, all together, so that the only question 
would be the question of price? — I think if I sold at 
all I would sell the whole estate and clear out. 

39788. We do not want you to clear out? — But 
Othello’s occupation would be gone. I know in my 
caso it would be very unfortunate, because I have a 
.very small demesne. 

39739. But you would take some of the grass lands- 
to enlarge it?— But they are not adjoining, and that 
is the difficulty with me. 

39790. It would be very useful to have landlords- 
resident in Ireland?— I think that soon a great many 
of them will go out of the country, from what the 
landlords tell me. 


Mr. Considine re-examined. 


1 397G1. Chairman. — You wish to add something 
about the quarries. Be as brief as possible, as we have 
a number of witnesses on our list? — What I wish to 
say is in reference to the statement about Irishmen 


employed by this company in the quarries. I may M 

say that during the whole time since the quarries have Mr ' Couei, ‘'ne- 

commenced to work the majority were Englishmen, I 

mean- the majority of those who had any tiling like 
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June 3,1907: positions. And with regard to pay, I have known a 

-yr. j , number of Irishmen to be working there on dressing 
Mr. CdnSidine. curb, and they are working at 4d. to 6 cl. an hour, 

whereas Englishmen doing the very same work would 

get lOd. to Is. The Irish workers were as expert 
workers, and they had to work at reduced wages beside 
the Englishmen who were doing the very same work. 

39792. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you speak- 
ing of the Shamrock Stone Quarries ? — The very thing, 
my lord. Another thing I wish to say is this. Very 
few Englishmen have come across that could work 
the stone with the Irish. You heard Mr. MacNa- 
mara say that the material was very hard. It really 
was so hard that no Englishman is able to work it. 
They get swelled wrists. I have seen them after work- 
ing for a week going back and not able to hold their 
work, and they have had plenty of experience ; and 
the only men that make any hand of it are York- 
shiremen. 

39793. Have they been trained on similar stone? — 
Yes ; the stone is so hard, my lord, that they cannot 
stand the dressing, and the wrist swells up. 

39794. The Yorkshiremen, from your statement, may 
have had some special training that the other Eng- 
lishmen did not get ? — I think I may explain it in 
this way, that the majority of them are Irishmen 
who went over to Yorkshire. I am not in the least 
prejudiced. I know that is the fact. 

39795. How many men are employed in the quar- 
ries ? — At present there are only about forty, and 
there were originally about 120. 

39796. Mr. Sutherland. — How many of those are 
Irishmen ? — The majority of them are Irish at pre- 
sent. There was a slump in the work some time back, 


and all the Englishmen had to leave, which accounts 
for the majority of them being Irishmen at present 
The Irishmen who were able to turn out equal work 
with the Englishmen were working for 4 d. to 6 d. an 
hour, whereas the others were getting lOd. to Is., and 
thev challenged them to stay in at two piles of stone 
and see would they be able to turn out equal work 
and yet they would not take up the challenge, and 
the Irishmen are working at reduced wages. 

39797. Perhaps the explanation may be that the 
quarries were not contracted for by an Irish contrac- 
tor and that an Englishman would have more sym- 
pathy with his countrymen ? — Yes, but if a man was 
able to do his work would not you expect that he 
would get the same wages. 

39798. But human nature is the same in English- 
men as in Irishmen? — Yes. 

39799. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is the business of the 
quarries increasing or decreasing ?— It is decreasing 
I am sony to say. 

39800. Are any of them closed altogether? Yes 

there is one closed down for years, and there is an- 
other that is nearly closed down practically for two 
years, and working on a very limited scale at pre- 
sent. r 

39801. The demand for stone is not increasing?— 
The demand for stone is not increasing because the 
cost of conveying stone to England is considered too 
much. They cannot get a market. 

39802. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is the depres- 
sion only temporary?— I am afraid it is more than 
temporary. 

39803. Have the company had difficulties of their 
own? — Well, they have had. 


Mr. Daniel O'Loughlin examined. 


Mr. Daniol 
O'LougUlia. 


—Where do you reside ? — Lis- 


39804. Ckaikman.- 
doonvarna. 

39805. You are representative of Ballyvaughan dis- 
trict ? — Yes. 

39306. And you also represent the County Com- 
mittee of Agriculture and Technical Instruction? — 
Yes, of Clare County Council. 

39807. Have you handed in a statement? — Yes, a 
short one. 

39808. Perhaps you had better read it ? — I intended 
m giving evidence on this question to deal with the 
•whole county, but I understand that you will have a 
fitting in Scariff and also in Kilrush, and that you will 
have evidence before you from parties' that are more 
■conversant with the needs of those districts than I am, 
and I think it better not to occupy your time here, 
so I will deal with the coast line from Moy to a point 
which separates Ballyvaughan from Galway, and I 
shall also dwell on the decrease of the population of 
the county for the last sixty years. In 1830 or 1831 
the population was 282,000, but at the present time 
it is only 109,000. It is hardly half of the popula- 
tion that was then, and from my point of view if 
that decrease should continue at the same rate high- 
class agriculture cannot be performed in the county 
for want of labour. The decrease is so great that 
agriculture in any form that would be remunerative 
could not be carried on. 

39809. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H ave the people 
e™ f J om i the county to America ?— Yes, my lord. ' 

39810. America is the country to which they prin- 
cl P, all y go j— Yes, nearly all. A few go to Australia 
and Canada, but principally the emigration is to 
America. ^ I understand that one of my colleagues in 
the County Council, Mr. Considine, has placed before 
you evidence of the congestion in several parts of the 
Ennistymon Union. I find that in the Moy Elec- 
toral Division, to which I referred, there are 311 
ratings, of which 123 are under £4 and 126 over £4 
and under £10. In Liscannor 226 ratings, of which 
t 7 ,.™' * nd ® 1 L £4 . and 4 7 over £4 and under £10. In 
KilWagh 275 ratings, of which 125 are at and under 
fio a u 1J - 1 over £4 and under £10. Of these there are 
118 holdings in Killilagh valued at or under £2 10? 
each. In the Ballyvaughan Union there are over 200 
™ rated , at u 2?. d<?r £4 i and 200 ratings 
over £4 and under £10. The largest number of theie 
holdings are situated on the sea coast: Abbey, 51 1 
Br,mcr«h,, » , Glmin.gl,, 51.; and Derate, ll-all 
p.ted under £4_2P3 in all. In Abbey: then are 4 
valued over £5 and under £10 ; in Drumcreehy, 45 ; 


in Killilagh, 44 ; and in Derreen, 14. The most efiect- 
ive means for dealing with the congestion, which I 
look upon in these cases as real congestion, would 
be by the enlargement of small holdings by means of 
the division_ of untenanted grass lands. In the 
parish of Killilagh you have a large tract of 
untenanted land, some of it held on the eleven 
months’ system, and some being non-residential ; 
and these lands might be sub-divided into suit- 
able holdings and distributed, first to those who 
have no land or . a small portion of land 
appurtenant to their houses, and afterwards among 
the small holders ; and I think that would partly 
relieve the congestion there. 

39811. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you give the pre- 
ference to the man who is practically a labourer now, 
who has no land at all? — I think, sir, they should 
have the first claim. I think a man who has no land, 
and who lias a little homestead and a little • plot of 
ground attached to that homestead, should be entitled 
to the first share in the allotment of the land. 

39812. Yes, and then you would take away the 
whole of the labour from the country, you would con- 
vert them into small farmers? — Certainly, the labourer 
has every claim, because we are deriving our greatest 
supply, of labour from that class of farmer at present, 

39813. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You regard them 
as more .a class of labourers than small occupiers ?— 
I do, because their sons are in a great many instances 
working for people about, and then they contract for 
roads, and they do the principal part of the work of 
the county — the farmers' sons. 

39814. Would the small farmers in this district 
rank as labourers? — They do at present rank as 
labourers. 

39815. In this particular district the ■ labouring 
class, is not a distinct class? — No, it is. not, my lord. :■ 

39816. Not to the same extent as in a good dis- 
trict? — No, it is not. 

39817. Mr.' Kavanagh. — But will a man who has no 
land himself labour? — He must. 

39818. And there is a great demand ■ for labour in 
the country? — Well, there is, but not to the extent 
that it is needed. We have not the amount of labour 
in the country at all that is required. 

39819 You have just stated that the land is out 
of cultivation for want of labour ?— .Labour is 1 too 
expensive'. The cropping and , the working of the 
land would not pay them at the present, price of 
labour: ", 

39820. I suggest that if you gave land to those 
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small holders you would do away with all labour 
altogether in the country ?— That would not follow, 
as a matter of Course, because if you take the census 
of population the labourer is distinct in any other 
county, but where there is congestion you will find 
that the principal source of labour is the small 

* 8 39821. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— Are those grass 
lands which you consider might be divided near the 
places in which the small farmers live? — They are 

principally adjoining them. 

39822. So that without changing their residences 
the holdings could be enlarged ?— Not exactly the 
whole of them, but the majority of them. 

39823. Would you suggest that the land left should 
not be used for migration, but for the enlargement of 
the present holdings ?— Yes. 

39824. Do you suggest that the landlord -affected 
by such a process should be fairly compensated? — 
Certainly. I would not inflict a hardship on any- 
body. No interest should suffer. 

39825. Your object would be to enable the men to 
get out of the land itself the means of livelihood as 
small farmers ?— You could not provide for all of 
them out of the land. The sub-division of the pre- 
sent amount of land would not be adequate. 

39826. The untenanted land you would put forward 
as your first demand ? — Yes. 

39827. Do you think that would meet the case to a 
certain extent ?— -It would go a long way towards it. 

39828. If the men had large farms would they 
till them? — There is a good deal of the land here 
available for distribution that would not be good 
for tillage. Some of it would and some would not. 

39829. That would depend on the quality of the 
soil? — Yes, on the quality of the soil. 

39830. Do you think the increasing of the holdings 
in the way that you propose would tend to keep 
the young men in the country who would otherwise 
emigrate to America ? — I have no doubt of it. I am 
sure it would. 

39831. If that is so it would tend, so far, to keep 
more labour in the country ? — Certainly, my lord. 

39832. And the amount of labour kept in that way 
in the country would be commensurate with the 
additional demand made on it through the enlarge- 
ment of holdings? — In a certain sense these holdings 
would create a source of employment for people about 
there, and the surplus labour which would be created 
would afford facilities for the rest of the population 
needing "it. 

39833. Mr. Sutherland.— Tradesmen and shop- 

keepers would require labour? — We all feel a great 
difficulty in procuring hands at the present time. 
There is another matter, of course, that would greatly 
relieve congestion. That would be the development 
of our coast fisheries. We are at present in the 
unfortunate position that though we have an inclina- 
tion to develop these fisheries we are not in a position 
to do so owing to legal difficulties. 

39834. When you say you have an inclination, what 
proof do you give of that? — For instance, in the case 
of the fisheries, I was instrumental in moving for the 
erection of a pier at the fishing station of Ballagh- 
line. The County Council voted £150 towards its 
erection, and the Ennistymon Council voted £150 
also. 

39835. That is the case Mr. Considine mentioned? 
—Yes. The Department of Agriculture sent down 
one of their inspectors, Mr. Green, and he conferred 
with me on the matter and went to see the proposed 
site, and he said it was one of the most ideal sites 
that he had seen and one of the most needed, and 
when we came to investigate the matter he suggested 
that instead of spending £400 or £500 upon that 
pier it should cost at least £1,500. The Depart- 
ment very cheerfully offered to contribute £1,200, the 
county at large and the district of Ennistymon con- 
tributing £300 jointly. But after a good deal of 
negotiation and correspondence on the matter it was 
found that the county was not at liberty to contribute 
anything towards a pier which cost more than £450. 
That is one of the old Grand Jury laws, passed in 
1836, that the county had no power to raise money 
or levy money for the purpose of constructing or 
assisting in the construction of a pier the cost of 
which exceeded £450, nor had we power to take over 
‘tlje control of it' in the present state of the law; so 
that the thing has' remained in its present state for 
the last two or three years. At one time the Treasury 
said they would waive any objection they had to the 


giving of the grant, and when matters were approach- j une s, 1007. 
ing the giving of the loan they said they would not — 
give it, and they withdrew the grant from this Bal- Mr. Daniel 
laghline fishery pier. There is also the oyster fishery O’Loughlin. 
in Ballyvaughan. They would be a source of great 
employment and of considerable wealth if they were 
properly cultivated. There are only two at present at 
work — Burren bank and a private bank — the others 
are derelict, and no stock has remained on them. 

There is no attempt to cultivate them. 

39836. Who work the Burren one? — A limited com- 
pany. 

39837. Where from ?— Dublin, I think, principally. 

39838. What do they do? — They raised last year 
£640 worth of oysters. 

39839. And what is done with those oysters ?— They 
are sold on the Dublin market. 

39840. But what work do they do? — They purchase 
young oysters, seedlings, and put them down there to 
grow and fatten. 

39841. Where do they get them from ? — Connemara 
principally. They are experimenting with spat this 
year. I do not know with what success. 

39842. Do they purchase them or go to dredge for 
them? — They purchase them in Connemara ana put 
them down here to fatten. 

39843. And do they do nothing with the spat 
themselves? — They have tried on several occasions, 
but unsuccessfully. They tried on the French prin- 
ciple and put some on these beds, and they should 
be able to produce them themselves from spat. 

39844. And they are not private property of any 
kind? — They are not private property. No. They 
purchased the interest of the former owner. 

39845. You say that there is a company ?— It is 
worked by a public company. 

39846. You say that the oyster beds in the vicinity 
of Ballyvaughan are not sufficiently worked ? — The 
Burren bank is worked by a public company ; but all 
the beds are classified under the name of Burren. 

39847. But there is only one bank worked ? — I be- 
lieve Mr. MacNamara is owner of about 200 acres 
of oyster beds which are not worked at all. 

39848. They are not worked at all? — No. 

39849. Are there any oysters on them? — I believe 
not. 

39850. And were they known to be there before? — 

Oh, yes, they were very largely stocked, and yielded 
a great deal of profit thirty years ago. 

39851. What is the objection to stocking them 
now?— I do not know. It seems want of capital or 
want of enterprise on the part of the people con- 
cerned. 

39852. And there was a good return ?— There was a 
grand return for these oysters, because they com- 
manded the highest price in the market. 

39853. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— What reason 
have you for saying that these fisheries if properly 
developed would yield an immense revenue ?— It has 
been ascertained that there are fish in the waters off 
the Clare coast, and the fishermen of this county go 
to the Arran Island, off Galway, to fish. There is 
proof positive that there are fish in these waters, but 
here there are no facilities to fish. 

39854. When you say that these fisheries are sadly 
neglected, do you mean that there is not sufficient 
accommodation on the coast for fishing boats?— Not; 
sufficient accommodation here, in the first instance, 
for boats, nor sufficient attention paid to the needs- 
of the men. They get no training in fishing, and 
they are pursuing their calling with the primitive 
methods adopted a hundred years ago. 

39855. Mr. Sutherland . —Some of them have gone 
away to other places ?— They have to go because there 
is no shelter. 

59856. And then you cannot say they have no 
knowledge of fishing, because they will get that know- 
ledge in other places?— Any knowledge they have is 
primitive, indeed. 

39857. They would not fish off Donegal-?— They do 
not go far. Very few go to Aran. 

39858. They do not go outside Ireland itself ?— 

They fish from the mainland here as far as the 
Aran Islands. 

39859. Most' Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W here are 
these boats put up?— There is no place to put up. 

There is no fishing harbour. •There ie a small' one 
at- Miltown and a small one at Carrigaholt. . These 
are not large, but small ones, and there is no fishing 
practically of any consequence on '.this coast, and 
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during the summer season people have great diffi- 
culty in obtaining fish. Several of the hotels in 
Lisdoonvarna procure it from Grimsby. 

39860. Mr. Sutherland. — There is a harbour on 
the Island of Arran ? — Yes. 

39861. And is there fisli landed there V — Yes. 

39862. Where? — The men are not there to fish. 
The fishing population have disappeared from there. 

39863. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Is there a 
shelter harbour? — Apparently a shelter harbour at 
Ballyvaughan. In Ballaghline close on a hundred 
people mainly subsisted by the fishing industry, 
and all that will disappear in a few years if there 
are not better facilities got. 

39864. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say fishing now does 
not pay ? — Not in the way it used to. It cannot be 
pursued. It would pay if they could get to sea and 
return in safety, but they cannot. 

39865. You say there was a large fishing popula- 
tion at one time? — Yes. 

39866. And they must have had boats then? — 
They must have had boats at that time. 

39867. But the facilities are the same that they 
were in those days?— They are. 

39868. In fact they are rather- better if anything, 
better than they were forty or fifty years ago? — 
But they are not up-to-date in any way. 

39869. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any 
knowledge of the year in which the fishing popula- 
tion disappeared from that coast? — Gradually. 
Thirty years ago there were three times as many 
employed in the fishing industry as now ; four times 
as many. Those people do not pursue it as a fixed 
calling. They have some little land, and they till 
this and go occasionally to fish. 

39870. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think that the 
fishing, population would return ? — I believe they 
would if there were more facilities. 

39871. Do you think there is money in fishing, 
but that more facilities require to be given, for it ? — 
More facilities. 

39872. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You suggested 
to the Chairman that fishing is one means of giving 
employment to the population. You also mentioned 
an addition to the holdings of the smaller occupiers 
by the breaking up of the grass lands. Before you 
took the witness chair, another witness alluded* to 
a quarry that has been developed. The quarries 
could be made the means of employment? — Were it 
not for the employment in the quarries for the past 
fifteen years, the population in Cough and Liscannor 
would have disappeared nearly altogether. 

39873. How many people are employed in these 
quarries ? — Between 130 and 150 in one quarry, and 
50 in another. They were practically employing 200 
men all the year round, summer and winter, and 
that source of income would give £350 a week in that 
district alone. 

39874. Do you think it would bo possible to have 
that repeated at several points of the Clare coast ?— 
T do not think that would be possible, because you 
have not tire material to work upon. The quarries 
are confined to one particular district. 

39815. And if that be so, it may be the means of 
-relieving congestion, but to a limited extent?— So it 
is in that particular area. For some time past they 
have given employment. 

39876. Mr. Kavanagh. — But even the existing 
quarries are not working altogether? — I believe there 
were some troubles, financial difficulties principally, 
I believe, and if those were overcome they would be 
a great source of income in the district. 

39877. Now, about cottage industries, you have 
some paints to bring before us?— That would refer 
principally to the Ballyvaughan district and the 
electoral divisions of Drumcreehy, and also Killilagh, 
there are large farms of Land practically untenanted 
available m those districts, but from the very nature 
of the land, I believe the sub-division of them would 
not be of much benefit, because the soil is not arable 
and the holdings are at present so large and so 
sparsely watered that you could not divide them into 
suitable holdings for small occupiers; and then in 
order to relieve the congestion in those places, a local 
or home industry should be started. The people are 
very apt to- take them up. 

39878. What would yiou suggest?— If there was 
hand-loom weaving introduced in the homes or em- 
broidery or any small home industry it would be a 


benefit to the family, and in the end it would bring 
them a great amount in each year. 

39879. Was there ever any industry of that kind 
in this county ? — No, sir ; there was none in that 
part at all events, or in any part of Clare as far os 
I understand. The principal source of income is at 
present from the land all over the county. 

3S880. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are there sheep 
in the mountains? — There are. 

39881. You would need sheep in the locality to 
produco the wool which the weaver would consume?— 
Oh, my lord, we have plenty of sheep. 

39882. And then you consider that weaving might 
in some districts be a useful occupation for men?— 
I am sure that it would be of great advantage. 

39883. And for the girls, what do you suggest?— 
Embroidery or some other home work that they 
would follow. 

39884. Or Irish crochet. Has anything been done 
in the country districts in that way?— They had one 
industry in Ennis ; the knitting industry. That is 
the principal one, and it has been a great success so 
far. 

39885. But in this district lias any industry been 
promoted to employ females ? — No, none at all ; but 
in fact as far as the Department of Agriculture has 
gone, it has mainly attempted to improve the breed 
of cattle, and I do not approve of the methods which 
they have employed even to do that. 

39886. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there stocking-weav- 
ing in Ennis? — There is, sir. 

39887. And has it been a success ? — Yes, a finan- 
cial success, but it is owned by private capitalists. 
We contributed towards the training of the girls in 
the first instance, but our contribution will be with- 
drawn. 

39888. Has the public contribution been with- 
drawn? — I think it will be withdrawn this year. 
It is established now on a profitable basis. 

39889. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T hat- is a satis- 
factory result of your contribution ?— Yes, it has 
given employment to forty hands. 

39890. Mr. Sutherland.-— It is paying?— It is 
paying. 

39891. Mr. Kavanagh.— You are a member of the 
County Committee of Agriculture. You stated that 
the Department lias not done much work down here ? 
* *• sa, d that I did not approve of the methods they 
have adopted to improve the breed of cattle. One 
drawback is that they give premiums to bulls before 
they are bought. The Department consider that 
they are conferring a great benefit on a tenant who 
gets a bull by giving the premium, but that increases 
the price of the bull. I stated this to the Depart- 
ment some time ago, and what I suggested was that 
the number of bulls in each district should be pur- 
chased an the open market before the selection for 
any premium, and it would bo every man’s interest 
If 1 ° a 11 ® t kuU to see that he bought the best, and 
that they should be put into local competition then. 
At present a man has to buy a bull for, say, 
±.40, winch would not realise more than £22 or £25 
an the open market if the bull were sold without the 
premium. And the farmer is supposed to benefit by 
the premium, but he has to pay it out of his own 
pocket ulramately, because it inflates the price of 
the bull. If there are a certain number of bulls 
allowed to each district, my opinion is that they 
bought in the open market. 

89892. Mr. Sutherland. — And is not that done? 
—It is not done. The bulls awarded premiums are 
placed at centres fixed by the Department, and the 
farmer must go to those centres and take those bulls ; 
otherwise if they buy a -bull in the open market he 
may not be awarded a premium at all, though he 
may be superior to the one that gets a premium. 

39893. In other words, it is not the farmer who 
has to select the bull ? — He may select the bull where 
he lakes, but he may not get a premium after selecting 
lum. The farmers have to purchase the bulls at cer- 
tain centres where the premiums are awarded. To 
give you an idea of the way it works, I am aware of 
a case where one man had applied for a premium 
bull. He went to Athenry, where there is a model 
agricultural farm kept by the Department. There 
were six or seven bulls there, but although they were 
premium bulls he would not take any of them, and he 
was prepared to give £45 in cash down for one of 
them, and that bull was allotted to some other farmer 
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39894. Most Rev. Dr.. O'Donnell. — Is your main 
roint this, that the selecting of bulls for premium 
before the purchase inflates the price of the bull? — 
It inflates the price of <lhe : bqll by. the amount of the 
premium. He gets the premium, but he pays for the 
premium with his own money. The real price of the 
bulT'is inflated by the amount of it. 

• 39895.' Mr. Sutherland. — But he gets the money 

k 8C k? He does certainly because he is paying for it 

in the first instance. He derives no benefit from the 
premium, because it inflates the price of the bull by 
the amount of the premium. 

39896. Mr; Kavanagh. — Your complaint is that the 
effect -of the action' of . tlie Agricultural . Department 
in selecting the bull for premium before it is pur- 
chased is to send the bull up in price?— Yes. 

39897. Mr. Sutherland. — By the amount of the 
premium? — By the amount of the premium. 

39898. But he gets that back? — But there is no 
benefit conferred on the farmer who gets the brill. 

39899. Mr. Kavanagh. — But he might g’t two pre- 
miums ? — Yes, and three ; but all the same I think the 
premiums ought not to be awarded till the bulls are 
bought and put in open competition with each other. 
And then the indiscriminate service of cows does not 
lead at all to the improvement of the breed of cattle. 

39900. And then you say that the coast-line ought 
to be scheduled as congested ? — Yes, sir ; all the coast- 
line of Clare ought to be scheduled as congested. If 
you do not, under the present state of the law, the 
condition of the small farmers cannot be improved. 

39901. Would they be inclined to migrate if you 
could not enlarge their holdings where they are? — 
In a great many cases. 

39902. Where you could not do that would they be 
inclined to move from the coast line into the land? — 
I am sure they would. In the Ballyvauglian Union 


we have a good deal of untenanted land not entirely ./wse 3,^90*. 

let on the eleven months’ system. We have in all Mr £)aniel ‘ 

ninety-six large farms there, some of which are let o’lL-oughliu- 

on the. eleven months’ system, and I was speaking to 

a grazier to-day who has some of this land and he 

said he would be' only too happy at any time to be 

put in a ' way of felling this land to the Congested 

Districts Board, arid I am sure th'e..same remark ap- 

plies to a great many others that would' be only too 

happy. 

39903. Mr. Sutherland.— That is if they get the 
price they want ?— Oh, of course, the question of 
price will have to be considered — a reasonable price. 

39904. The price is the most essential thing ?— You 
could hardly expect any man to part with the land 
unless he got reasonable compensation. 

39905. It is let on the eleven months’ system ? — Yes. 

But the eleven months’ system is uncertain. 

39906. Then why is it done ? — Because in some years 
that would not give 20 per cent, of what it would in 
other years. It is a precarious sort of thing. Some- 
times they pay for it in advance. At other times they 
get the crop for eleven months. 

39907. Do the owners actually exa£t the rent in 
advance ? — In some cases they do. I» know that in 
somo cases the rent is paid in advance. 

39908. And then you would give compensation for 
that privilege? — No, not for the privilege of paying 
in advance ; for if you purchase you have to pay in 
advance. If you purchase the landlord’s interest you 
have to pay him in advance also. 

39909. With regard to the eleven months’ system, 
why was that system introduced? — It was introduced 
by the landlords, because under the Land Acts they 
would otherwise have to serve twelve months’ notice 
if they wanted to take up the lands, and it relieves 
them of compensation for disturbance. 


Mr. Patrick Caset examined. 


39910. Mr. Kavanagh.— What part of the county 
do you come from ? — iRuan, in iGorofin Union. 

. 39911- What have you to lay before us?— There are 
270 families in the two .parishes of Ruan and. Kil- 
keedy at a total valuation of £836 2s., which would 
make an average of about £3 2s. per family. In that 
area there are only 159 rated occupiers over £10 valua 
tion, and there are nineteen grass farms held by out- 
siders from Limerick and some other districts, and 
ten on the eleven months’ system ; and three farms 
partly derelict. 

39912. How did that come about ?— Well, the parties 
in the district are making them so. They do not want 
to have outsiders come there while they themselves 
are starving. 

39913. Ib tlus on the sea coast ?— No, sir, it is not. 

39914. Between here and Ennis?— Within eight 
miles of Ennis. 

39915. Between us and Ennis ?— Yes, sir. In the 
other portion of the union outside that district alto-' 
gether the total valuation of all the farms held on the 
eleven months’ system and otherwise would be £2,174 
10s., nearly all held by outsiders. I expected Father 
Garry would be here to give evidence on the Corofin 
Union, but I think he was detained in some way. 

39916. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNELL.—And would there 
be much difficulty in acquiring this land ? — N o ; it 
is the best land in this county, except a little about 
Lisdoonvama, and there is no other land in the county 
better. 

39917. Is it left severely alone at present, or what 
do you mean by saying it is derelict? — Oh, no; that 
much is not derelict. It is held by outsiders on the 
eleven months’ system. 

39918. And is it near the holdings of the small 
occupiers ? — YeB. 

39919. Would it be sufficient in quantity to enlarge 
all the farms that need enlargement? — Oh, indeed it 
would, and leave a good deal of the land besides. 

39920. You say there are eleven such large farms ? 
— There are eleven in the two parishes of Kilkeedy 
and Ruan. 

39921. There is no one residing on those farms? — 
No one except herds and a couple of dogs. 

39922. And the tenants of them live at a distance ? 
— Yes. 

39923. Are they used for grazing cattle or sheep ? — 
For grazing cattle and sheep. 


39924. Would the land be suitable for agriculture? Mr. Patrick 
— Yes, except a couple of the farms. _ Cassy. 

39925. What interest have the present tenants in 
their occupancy of that land? — W ell, only this eleven 
months’ interest. . 

39926. The interest is, therefore, really in the 
owners’ hands? — Yes. 

39927. Do you think the owners would be . willing 
to part with the lands for a fair price?— In. some cases 
I think they would. ... 

39928. Would your proposition be to acquire this 
land for the enlargement of small holdings ? — It 
would. 

39929. Do the small holdings surround this grazing 
tract? — They do in some cases. 

39930. Is any of this land evicted land ?— No. 

39931. If the mer: who had small holdings got an 
enlargement would they till the enlarged holdings?— 

They could, till them in any way, and I am sure they 
would, too. a good deal of it. 

39932. Mr. Kavanagh.— Who are the eleven months 
takers of this land, are they graziers at a distance 
who took it for eleven months ?— I could give you the 

39933. Their names would convey nothing to me?— 

They are all at a distance; they are from Limerick 
and Baliinasloe, and Ennis; and some from Ennis-- 
tymon, here. 

39934. Graziers ? — Ye3 

39935. Is the land near enough to enlarge the un- 
economic holdings, and to parcel out the land in par- 
ticular places of it?— Oh, yes ; because the farms are 
not altogether. They are very much scattered. There 
is another thing I would wish to bring under your 
notice, and that is the necessity of having a drain. 

There were some steps taken about, thirty years ago 
by Colonel Synge to have it drained, and there is 
about 400 acres of the land drowned there, and it is 
considered that it would not cost a great deal to have 
it drained. Here is a map which explains iA(W- 
dvced). All this line (indicating) is liable to flood. 

39936. All the blue mark?— The blue mark— between 
four and five hundred, acres. 

39937. Mr. Sutherland.— Is that along the course 
of the river?— It is flowing into the Fergus River 
here. 

39938. And how does the water flow in the two 
places— is it a lower level?— Where the water flows 

Z 
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into the Fergus River is 48 feet lower than where it 
rises in Ballycullinan Lake, according to level taken 
by engineer. There is a portion of the drain made 
before on Colonel Synge’s property. He cut a passage 
and made a kind of drain into it, but it was stopped 
by the next owner. 

39939. How long does the water lie? — At nearly 
every flood it gets the water. 

39940. And between the floods it is dry? — Well, 
for about two months in the summer only. 

39941. Mr. Kavanagh. — It was stopped by the 
next owner? — By the next owner. 

39942. Why would not he let it go on — would not 
he do anything himself ? — It was considered that most 
of the work of the cutting that was to be done was in 
his portion of the property, blit I believe they were in 
poor circumstances at the time, and they did not want 
to invest any money. 

39943. And the other source of the drain would bo 
out in the river? — Yes. 

39944. How many acres do you suppose are under 
water now? — About 500 acres.' 

39945. They would not be flooded now? — Well, 
some of it is presently a marsh. 

39946. Did you bring any evidence of it before the 
Commission on Arterial Drainage 1 — No, but it was 
brought before the County Council, because it was 
thought the County Council might take steps. 

39947. Mr. O’Kelly. — D id they take steps? — I be- 
lieve they did. 

39948. To bring it before the Commission on 
Arterial Drainage? — Mr. O'Loughlin, here, might say. 

Mr. O’Loughlin . — The matter was brought before the 
County . Council, but it was stated that there was 
a rule in existence that the County Council had no 
right to interfere with it, and some of the mem- 
bers brought it before members of the Drainage 
Board, and they did not think that that lake was 
included at all in the sphere of operations. 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — My question was as to whether 
the Clare County Council was asked to give 
evidence before the Arterial Drainage Commission. 

Mr. O'Loughlin. — There were two men appointed 
to give evidence, and. they appeared before tire Ar- 
terial Drainage Commission. 


Mr. O’Kelly. — Did they give evidence on this? 

Mr. O’LouglUin . — I do not think they touched that 
district at all. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — W hat did they represent? 

Mr. O’Loughlin.— I think they gave evidence about 
Scariff. 

39949. Mr. O’ Kelly. — As I understand, the Com- 
missioners were asked for evidence in connection 

with the floods, and they did not get it? No air- 

I think not. 

39950. Mr. Kavanagh. — At what date was this re- 
solution sent up to the County Council ?— About two 
years ago. 

39951. Mr. Sutherland. — What is the area of the 
lake? — Well, I did not ask that of the engineer. 

39952. How many miles is it, about?-— About two 
mules. 

39953. Ballycullinan Lake is in the watershed of 
the Fergus. Does the river flow from it or into it? 
—From the lake. 

39954. What .is the name of iit ? — There is no name 
presently. 

39955. Is it Ballycullinan — is it the river that 
flows down here (indicating) ?— No, sir, it is not. 
This is flooded by the inoun'tainy river. 

39956. What i s the river that it flows into?— It 
flows into the Fergus River. 

39957. Mr. Kavanagh.— When the land is not 
flooded is it in the occupation of anybody— can anv- 
body use it, eud is it in nsel-Oli, it is. It is oSt 
for meadow. Sometimes the flood takes the meadow- 
mg away, and the greater portion of it cut for 
meadow; there is another portion that is held as 
commonage. 

39958. Most Rov. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have 
stated that this particular question of drainage was 
not placed before the Drainage Commission ?— I am 
afraid not. 

39959. But at the same time you know, I suppose, 
that the findings of the Drainage Commissioners in 
thoir report would apply to a case of this kind?- 
Yes, I think so. 


39960. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have 
liomt, Mi\ Casey? — No. 


you any other 


Mr. Ernest Browne examined. 


39961. Mr. Kavanagh. — What district do you wish 
to give your evidence about? — Well, not any par- 
ticular district. I think I wrote to the Secretary 
sending my precis of what I should like to give 
evidence about. I am connected with one or two 
estates that I think are congested more or less, . but 
I do not want to go into particular estates. It 
was more the division of land into email economic 
holdings so as to keep labour in the country and the 
want of land for that purpose and liow to get it. 

39962. Are you the agent of an estate?— I have 
got an estate myself in Clare, and I am agent for 
Colonel O’Callaghan, of Bodyke, and I am agent for 
the Westropp estate, and I am agent for the O’Shea 
estate, and I suppose about five estates in Clare. 

39963. Then you speak as a landlord and an agent, 
too?— And a farmer. I am farming about 2,000 
aC ^/° r ,, e twenty -three years in five counties. 

39964. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the 2,000 
acres that you form, is a considerable portion of the 
land under tillage? — Where it is necessary. In one 
fam I have of about 210 acres, I have twenty-eight 
Irish acres under tillage. I am speaking in Irish 
acres. I understand Irish acres better than English 
acres. Of course the proportion is five to three. 
acres are five English acres. 

59965. How many acres in all of the 2,000 would 
be under tillage?— It varies; not so much now as 
- bu l ln al M su PP°se, fifty Irish acres. 

59966 1 just wanted to get that fact before you 
proceeded with your evidence ?— Yes. Wliat I in- 

^nded to say was more from my own experience, 
what I wished to suggest to the Commission as to 
acquiring the necessary sort of land, how to divide 
it and what my ideas are about dividing. I am 
quite in favour of making economic holdings, espe- 
cas f. a wh , ere large holdings are surrounded 
t>y very small and uneconomic holdings, and where 

*3% d “ S * “ of Vpe tbit c»n bo iissd 
for mixed farming, just what we want to introduce 


into this country. We want more tillage on tillage 
land. I do not hold at all to go into the heavy 
fattening lands of Limerick, Meath, Kildare, and 
Westmeath, that you could divide them into small 
economic holdings, because they are not good for 
ti Hage. They are too heavy. It is no use trying 
to till them. They turn into a very heavy state, 
and you cannot break them and till them, and the 
crop is not satisfactory. 

39967. Mr. Kavanagh.— And also they are neces- 
sary for the cattle trade of this country ?— Quite 
necessary, sir, that we should have such lands for 
nmshang the cattle by grazing ; and it is also abso- 
lutely necessary that we should have small holdings 
tor tillage purposes, and I think Providence has 
made such holdings, plenty of them ; suitable for all 
we can supply the cattle with if we fed them better 
in the winter. But we do not, beoause we do not 
till, and if we tilled we would employ more labour. 

39968. Mr. O’Kelly. — Have you seen the work 
carried out by Mr. M’Oann in the Oounty Meath ?- 
"°, 1 don t know Meath. I would not like to speak 

of°Munster XPerienCe ° f Mea<ih ' My ex P erience is aU 
39969. You have remarked upon the heavy qualify 
et . Meatli. Was that by experience?— 
J-No , out I know from the knowledge I have gained 
upon about 4,000 farms of land valuing that there is 
in Limerick heavy land and in Meath heavy land, 
wi course there as more limestone in Limerick, and 
there is a heavier soil. I should think not so deep 
even an the County Meath. 

39970. Yon think it impossible to till these lands? 
hi ot impossible on the fringes, but impossible on the 
fattening portions of land. Dai lying land is a rich 
land which requires more subsoil, but not as much 
heavy clay as purely fattening land. 

39971. Mr. Sutherland.— I s there geologically 
fattening land? — Of course. It is a heavy, deep 
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soil -with limestone. 

^Sjjjra^How- do you know it is fattening land?— 
Because' I have fattened on if. 

39973 Is there a special category of land which 
is by nature fattening land ?— Certainly. 


many types of 39987. Anything to keep you going?— No. Any- y^neS, 1907. 

thing that I can fatten my cattle on. — 

39988. Then you want to be saved labour and ex- Mr. Ernest 
pense ? — I do not want to be saved labour at all. One Browne, 
of my recommendations is that if you want to keep 
labour in the country you must have 100 acres at least 


come of the poorest land?— Then it Las some quality County Limerick, of which I wish I owned some, 
some P There is the Meath fattening land and the Kildare 

in 39975 No, hut small holders fatten cattle for the fattening land, and there is some here in Clare, but 
market?— Do they give them any help in the way not much. , , . , . 

Twine? 39989. Where?— I think there is some out here be- 

° Thev till their land and could not that be longing to Mr. MacNamara. I think that is here, 

done in Ireland ?-Of course. but I have not seen it. I think it is out towards Lis- 

^9077 If the feeding can be done in another way, doonvarna way. 

v«, keening this land in Ireland waste?— 39990. Mr. Kavanagh.— He gave evidence about it 
this morning. He mentioned it? — And is that essen- 
not cultivated? — But you need not tially fattening land in the Golden Vein suitable to 


It ’is not waste. 
39978. But it 


put a 10-stone horse to carry 15-stone. The 10-stone 
horse is very useful for its own purpose, for the light 
weight for which it is suited. It is exactly the same 
thing with land. You want certain portions of till- 
age land and you want certain portions of fattening 

** 30979. You must have this land, which is the very 
best land made by nature for work, let lie waste if 
this system of r.on-tillage is to be kept up ?— No, 


he turned down with the spade? 

39991. The Golden Vein?— The Golden Vein- 
thousands of acres. I don’t believe there is an acre 
of it suitable for tilling. 

39992. Twenty-five years ago there was not a single 
acre of it tilled ? — No. 

39993. We had evidence to that effect?— Here and 
there there are fringes. 

39994. But Mr. Finucane stated that before he left 


/'think that there is plenty of tillage land-cleave Ireland' for India so many years ago he saw 100,000 

aside your fattening land— to support the carrying acres of the present Golden Vale in tillage ? I «- 

uower of Ireland if it is tilled. There is plenty of member the Golden Vale myself twenty-five years, ana 

fattening land to finish the beasts up to the carrying I saw it during twenty-five years, and the average is 

power of* Ireland also. And this I can assert from my one to one hundred tilled. Before, that time when the 

personal experience that if you turn down the surface people of this country lived on potatoes and milk , 

of essentially fattening land with the spade it will and I should . be sorry that they should^ever^HvB^agau 


of essentially fattening 
not recover itself for twelve years or fifteen years 
twenty years. Now, that is my experience as a prac- 
tical farmer of a type of fattening land. 

39980. You say “essentially fattening land. You 
assume a certain thing? — I do not assume it. I 
know it. , 

39981. It is an assumption to me. It is contrary 
to my experience. Our difference lies 


i that. You 


again 

... the way they did' in those "days— they might have 
tilled it with spade work. 

39995. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell— Do you not 
think that there was a great deal of the land 
here under tillage, when wheat was sown?— Yes, 
and it ran out the land. There is wheat land and 
there is barley land. Wheat land is stiff clay. Bar- 
lev land is more friable. Wheat land will grow wheat, 
. J . . n — a ion/? was m those 


saramd that it is calculated to fatten cattle and to do but not gras, so well, and wheat land was 
nothing bnt to fatten cattle?— I do not say that it is days always tarned, became they had not stMt in 
calculated to do nothing hut fatten cattle, but that it those days and manure *° »“"*?* 

is best fitted. I have land in this county that is they burned their land, and burnings of eighty years 

essentially tillage land and it is only worth 25s. the ago are still telling on the land at . Xhiiuri ous?— 

Irish acre— that is about its value. Well, I have other 39996. Of course such a system i most ■ 

land worth 50s. the Irish acre, and I can grow better Most injurious. They do it m the east of * . 

acre land than I can on my 50s. where they grow thousands of acres of wheat and have 

live stock. They rake up the surface every year 


crops on my 25s. 
an acre land. 

39982. If the 25s. an acre land is better land than 
the 50s. an acre land the whole question is solved ? — 
For tillage, mind you. I know Scotch farming, and 
I studied Scotch farming for two years in Forfar- 
shire. I was with a farmer called Lindsay who had 
s Forfarshire 1,600 statute acres for which he paid 


39997 i How much do you think of the land called 
grass land in Clare would be of the class that you 
call tillage land?— I think that would be easily 
found out. , ... „ ,v„x 

39998. But I think you are coming to tell us that 
16s. an acre! I would not give him 10s. a statute there is a large proportion of the 

acre for it. That man fattened his cattle with the under the best economic system jshouH J^ under cul^ 

kelp of cotton cake, and he also put his cattle 


n the winter and fed them well. 

39983. He was turning the land to the best advan- 
tage? — But it is tillage land, the same as there is 
dairying lind, and the same as there is fattening 
land, and everyone here that hears me knows that it 
is the case in Ireland that there are essentially till- 
age land, dairying land, and fattening land. 

39984. It is a justification of the present system, 
and I think it is rather a justification of more than 
the present system? — I do not justify the present 
system at all, but I do not think we have half enough 
tillage farming, but they do not treat their land as .. — 
simply and merely tillage land, and they do not go land for three cows 
through the rotation of tillage to enable it to recover /mnnl whit wnn 
itself. My opinion is that the size of an essentially 
economic holding would be 25 Irish acres, that is about 
42 statute acres. 

39985. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you say that of the 
whole of Ireland, or only of the County Clare gene- 
rally? — Well, of Munster I am really talking, of 
course. Twenty-five acres of suitable land. 

39986. Mr. Sutherland. — Which of the six or seven 
categories? — I cut out fattening land altogether, be- 
cause fattening farms should not be less than 50 or 
100 Irish acres. If possible I should like it to be 500 
acres, but it should not be less than 50 or 100. I 
■wish I had some fattening land. I would give £3 an 
acre. It would suit me down to the ground ; because 


tivation ?— I should say one kind. Say a man had 
twenty-five acres, I think that to support him and 
his family decently and fairly, with ten cows winter 
and summer, and with that 25 acres properly treated 
on medium lines, not going to extremes one way or 
another, certainly ty Irish acres ought to keep the 
right sort of cow if he fed in the winter, and he should 
keep six acres out of the twenty-five in tillage. 

39999. And what would you call tillage— would you 
include artificial grasses?— No, I am talking of roots 
and oat crops. ,, . 

40000. You would not agree that a man could make 
a decent livelihood with one acre for tillage and the 

,nd for three cows ?— It is a small holding. 

40001. Whit would you say to twenty-five acres f— 
I should think about six acres in tillage. 

40002. Under cereals?— And oats. 

40003. And root crops?— And a root crop, say, 2£ 
acres, and turnips and mangels ; 2£- acres of potatoes, 
and the balance in oats, which would be, of course, 
in usual course, a meadow the following year. 

40004. And would all the twenty-five acres come 
under such rotation ?— Whatever was necessary of it, 
and, of course, if it is tillage land the land would be 
all the better for being gone over every ten or twelve 

40005. Would you put the whole twenty-five acres 
through the rotation of crops ?— Certainly, if it is all 


I have no fattening land, and I have plenty of tillage tillage land. If it is all suitable for tillage and can 
and dairying and storing land. b6 improved by tillage. 

•See Appendix to the Third Report of the Commission [Cd. 8414, 1907], page 113, Question 15508. 
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June '6 1907. 40006. Bui with a rotation of crops it would not 

' * follow that a good deal of it would not in the usual 

Mr. Ernest course be under grass ? — Yes, it would also be under 

Browne; grass, and if a certain margin ' of tile rest was not 

tillage land there is sufficient manure from ten cows 
if they are properly fed in the winter on the tillage, 
you know, to topdress what land you would have for 
meadow. 

40007. And would your farmer of twenty-five acres 
stall-feed his cattlo? — I am talking of dairy cows. 

40008. Mr. Sutherland.— But then what would he 
do in tile winter— would he stall-feed them in the 
winter? — I would put them in at night in the winter. 
I had my own out on the 1st of May this year. I put 
them out, say, on the 10th of May, and they never 
•come in again till about the 20th of November. 1 

40009. But between November and May? — Always 
in the house at night, and out in the day. 

40010. And would not. you have to stall-feed them 
then?— Well, they give them hay. If you till I say 
you feed your cattle a great deal better in the winter, 
but I know lots of men of forty or fifty cows and they 
have not half an acre of tillage. 

40011. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he advantages 
seem almost obvious of a system of tillage such as you 
mention, but how would you get the land into the 
hands of the occupiers ?— That is what I should like 
to come to. 

40012. Mr. Kavanagii.— F irst of all, you are in 
favour of enlarging small holdings ?— I am, sir. 

40013. And of giving a man twenty-five acres as 
a fair economic holding?— I would not like to have 
less than twenty-five Irish acres. 

40014. Then is . there land available as far as wo 
know in the County Clare for that purpose ? — I think 
there is a great deal of land available if you take it 
in this way— how to get the land and how to divide 
it. Where a landlord or a large farmer, for example, 
lias got land in the County of Limerick or Clare, 
and where oither of the owners neglect their land 
and do not give sufficient employment to properly 
treat their land and to use it up to its carrying 
power, I would take away, with compensation, such 
land as was not being properly worked with the 
labour employed. That is my theory. There is a 
lot of land, and it is a shocking pity, I think, in this 
county and neighbouring counties not properly worked. 
Ihey are not carrying up to their full carrying 
power. They are robbing the country of its taxable 
capacity. 

40015. Do you consider that if tho owner or occu- 
pier is manifestly not making proper use of the land 
the public authority ought to step in and compensate 
inn and take the land?— Yes. I think it is a great 
hardship that a small tenant or labourer or farmer 
should have to go to America when he sees alongside 
?L U ™’onn er the fence - a farmer or landlord who has 
100 or 200 acres of land, say 100 Irish acres of land, 
which ought to carry thirty-five or forty cows, not 
doing so owing to the way the land is treated. It is 
carrying twenty-five cows, and it is robbing the 
country of the balance — of the support of ten cows 
to tlle country ; and the man says : 

If I had thirty acres I could live on it and keep 
ten cows oil it. And I think that would make those 
farmers employ more labour. They will employ as 
httle as ever they can. They are_just the same in 
their treatment of the poor labourer in Germany, 
they will employ him only as little as they can, to 
work on on days and turn him out in the winter. 

4 ° 01 6. Then you think it should be turned' to better 
account than it now is ? — Yes. 

JTr ? 0U .i a i' e ? onii . n S to your main point, 

1 uuder8tand t0 be that, from 'the nature of 
larg 1 toacts should be under cultiva- 
U1 i der , cultivation, for they are not 
g £ V11 i§ ^ toey toould be able to give, and that 
in r °to tion > alld that can only be 
S im tZl b V m i? n m T Take th e case of a man 
ini keeps men - That man can 

till twelve to fiifteen acres of land with three horses 
and treat it well. Take the case of a 400-acre man 
T h Wivl PS th -T meU 01 a llerd sman and two dogs, as 
I heard a witness say; if most of- his land is like 
SJfgc land it will return to moss. It must be tilled 
that T.f Sf Q aub ' 8 ° lled - There is no man who can do 
that but the small man and his own family You 
will keep that man and his eldest son in thecountry 

40018. And you' would givo him a fair inducement 


t& tZ* 1 1,0 ** » respectable 

4C®9. Mr. KavauiojI— From your own 
of the holders of that sort— take the twentv-five-arS 
man— how much does he till?— I 'cannot say abom 
Clare, but in parts of the County Limerick, Pali*, 
kenry and up to New Tipperary, which is la Ad meani 
for tillage, or King s County, which is barley land 
or Kiikenny or Queen’s County, the small farmers 
till a suitable quantity; they go through the land 
just as I say. They are fond of their land, and thev 
do it from time to time, and they go through that 
thirty acres in eight years. 

40020. Would you say that they do so in the 
country here?— No; although it is better here thin 
in some parts of the County Limerick. 

40021 Suppose you enlarged the holdings to 
twenty-five acres would they continue to do so?— r 
think the twenty-five-ucre man always treats his land 
better than any other man. 

40022. What is the average holding about here?— 
It is very hard to say what the average is, because 
there are lots of holdings here that are very small 
and there are holdings that run to the mountain 
and they may be valueless. 

40023. Not tho mountainous country but here?— 
Well, the cultivation of this country might be better 
I am speaking more of East Clare. 

40024. But it seems to me that tho whole county is 
under grass?— So it is, and so it is in the County 
Limerick. 1 

40025. And yet the farms, I should say, were very 
big, I should say fifty would bo the average?— It is 
more than the average, but this county is a very ud- 
and-down county. There is a lot of rocky land that 
cannot be tilled, and there is a great lot of bogland, 
and you must discriminate in land. 

40026. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell You cannot go 

by acreage ? — You cannot go by acreage. 

40027. One obvious advantage from the introduc- 
tion of tillage on tho scale you contemplate would be 
this, that those who have now small uneconomic hold- 
ings would have their holdings enlarged to such an 
extent as to give in Ireland a very convenient outlet 
for tho labour of tho family? — Of course. Yes. 

40028. Suppose wo have acquired land which should 
bo split up for tho enlargement of holdings, and sup- 
pose the holdings were enlargod, now would you not 
consider that there should be a system of general 
instruction of a practical kind to teach the occupiers 
ol the enlarged holdings tho best class of agriculture 
on those holdings ?— Of course the knowledge would 
come much faster, and I think the rising generation 
will see that for themselves. 

40029. Would you contemplate some sort of public 
premiums or prize system for well-kept farms ?— Any- 
tlung of that kind that would arouse an interest in the 
work. But I would rather have a system of Govern- 
ment bonuses. 

• you be in favour of having the boys 
in the district from their tender years taught the 
lgiter operations of farming? — A technical knowledge 

of farming, certainly. 

4003].. So as to give them a taste for tillage employ- 
ment? Yes; I think it is absolutely necessary that 
the son of a farmer who means to be a farmer should 
anoxo P/^tosmon the same as a doctor leams his. 
40032. If instruction of that sort were introduced 
the tendency to till might bo increased ?— Undoubt- 
edly it would and to till in a good way, and not only 
;?."’, anu t r “ toe land but they would go in for other 

• i?® 8 a. to that are certain to pay; not merely such 
instruction as you get on a dairy farm. Take these 
large dairy farms in the County Limerick. You 

l F° .there with your hands in your pockets 
^ girls milking the cows. 

033. Mr. Sutherland. — Is not that characteristic 
fr fW farms? — Yes. I say it is because they 
won t feed in the winter. How can a man with 100 
acres of land feed his cows ? 

40034. I asked the same question, and my answer 
to it is because he does not till the land ?— Because 
nlc + S i n ° 1 t tlU ? he land > and he should till it. Be- 
cause the large farmer will not employ labour. And 
mak ! !*"? em P lo y it, and if he did not employ 
it and keep his farm right I would make him do it. 
Ihat is the only way, to make him do it. 

of 4 S ^° St Rev ■ , Dr - O’DoNNELL—On this farm 

4«"»d y SL‘"Ti h “ wmli *“ “» 

40036. And there would not be any tendency to 
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■encourage notions of idleness ? — They would have 
plenty of work if they tilled. A tillage farmer must 
work all the year round, and there is no more inte- 
resting life in the world than a farmer’s life if he 
stakes an interest in it. 

40037. I think you were about to explain how the 
land was to be got for the purpose? — Yes. I think 
that wherever you see these large farms not properly 
treated you would have to get power to do it. ' I 
would inquire why that man does not properly use 
iis farm, and if he does not give any excuse or does 
not use it properly I would offer him a fair price 
for it. I tried that in thirteen or fourteen cases 
myself, and evicted the tenants that I had. And 
before this eviction thing came there was a great 
•complaint I had to make. I went to some of these 
people. I knew some of them had been industrious 
fellows, and now I am glad to say they are all back 
again. Some of them had gone back before the 
Estates Commissioners took it into their heads to go 
in for evicted farms, and some of them had not, and 
in the case of any of them that had not I proposed 
that the tenant and I should write to the Estates 
Commissioners; and we wrote to the Estates Com- 
missioners, and it was very unsatisfactory both to the 
tenant and myself, and of course any landlord or any 
gentleman looking, from their point of view, to a 
deal in business would expect that a body of men like 
the Estates Commissioners would be people that you 
•could deal satisfactorily with. But first of all they 
take ages and ages in correspondence, and many a 
time they don’t answer your letters, and you never 
•come to any finality about anything. That is my 
•experience. I have had to reinstate tenants off my 
■own bat on that account, and they cannot get their 
grant. I would like to see the tenants get a free 
grant to stock the lands. 

40038. Are all your evicted tenants back ? — All of 
mine are back except on Colonel O’Callaghan’s estate, 
and their rents were scaled down to the same level as 
the rents of the men around. 

40039. Before the 1903 Act? — Oh, yes, long before. 

40040. What is their status now — future tenants? 
— No; eleven months’ tenants, living on their hold- 
ings. 

40041. How were the rents fixed? — We fixed them 
by comparison with the second-term rents of the 
neighbouring tenants. 

40042. They are on the same scale? — They are on 
the same scale, and they have agreed to it. Of course 
it would be much better to have them properly in 
their holdings. 

40043. And how long would it be till that? — From 
the sale of the estate, when it takes place. 

40044. If the estate were sold to the tenants would 
they be put, so far as you are concerned, in exactly 
the same position as the others? — Exactly the same 
as far as I am concerned, and buy at the same price. 
'They are all second term tenants on the estate. 

40045. You convey to the Commission that since 
the Act of 1903, when evicted tenants were being re- 
stored there was some delay in the offices of the Estates 
'Commissioners T— Yes. I have one or two cases. I 
give you one case that occurred with me. I take a 
case in this county of a tenant whose father died very 
much in arrears. The son was evicted by my father, 
who was the agent for the estate. I knew the son to 
be a decent fellow, and he wanted to live in the 
country and do work, and I went to him and said, 
■“We will try to make a settlement if we can.” The 
•old rent was £36 a year, and I said to him, “ I think 
.£24 a year is a fair rent,” and he agreed with me, 
•?!T he said “that is about the value,” and I said, 

j 'will reinstate you at £24 a year and you buy at 
24£ years’ purchase as a second term tenant.” That 
was giving him 4s. off that £24 a year, bringing 
him down to £19 10s. as the future rents that he 
would pay, and he was quite satisfied, and very 
thankful as well. And, of course, he served notice 
•on the Estates Commissioners, so that when he went 
in he should have a grant to stock the land with, and 
they sent an Inspector, and the Inspector used to be 
a tenants’ valuer, and I think he is a very good judge 
•of land, and he came down and he said, “I think we 
Will get this man the grant,” and he walked the land 
and he said "I think this is worth only £22 5s. a 
year ; that is my valuation of it.” I said, “We have 

.h agreed on the other, and I think it is a fair 
price, and he said he could not recommend it, and 
; 8al ^ 'L wiU consent and take off the £1 15s., mak- 
ing it £22 5s.,’’ and that was fixed, and then I got 
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a letter from the Commissioners, “ You must rein- 
state this tenant” (this was last October), and I said, 
“I have reinstated him from the 1st of November.” 
I thought it was unfair that the tenant should be re- 
instated when he could not make anything till the 1st 
of May, and I said “Don’t go in till the 25th of 
March,” and I told the Commissioners I would make 
him a second term tenant from the 25th of March 
following, and I would leave him as caretaker in the 
meantime, and sign his judicial agreement on the 25th 
of March. And we conformed to the rules, and then I 
was informed that they would only give 23 years’ pur- 
chase for the holding, and that I would have to throw 
in bog as well, and I said, “ You are not treating me 
fairly at all, and the tenant will have to go out, and 
the onus will be on you.” I said, “This is a warning 
to me how to deal with you, gentlemen, again.” But 
I was not going to destroy the tenant, and I gave way 
and knocked £60 off the purchase price which the 
tenant agreed was a fair purchase price, and it re- 
duced his rent from £36 to £16 5s. 'And then they 
said, “We will now give him a grant of £120 — £90 
for young stock, and the balance for implements ” ; 
and he came in on the 25th of March and signed his 
agreement, and everything was conformed to. And 
I said, “ When do you think you will be able to stock 
your land,” and on the 8th of May there was a fair 
at O’Brien’s Bridge, and I wrote to the Commissioners 
to send down a man to purchase him the cattle, as that 
was the best opportunity he could have for getting 
seven or eight cows and a horse. I went out the night 
before, but the Inspector did not come, and there was 
not a sign of a man down to get the cattle on the 8th 
of May, and I and the tenant wrote collectively to the 
Estates Commissioners, and the last thing was a letter 
saying that they had been unable to do so. I think 
it is harassing in the extreme. 

40046. Apparently up to the 8th of May the Com- 
missioners looked after the interest of the tenant, but 
since that they have not done anything? — They have 
not done anything. That is so. I cannot deal with 
them again. I will never touch them again. I will 
not deal with them again if I can help it. I will 
give you another case, a case of a rent of £200 a year 
in which they have left me stuck. I went security 
to the landlord, and the tenant went in, and the rent 
and the purchase price were all agreed to, and they 
wrote me a letter which I think I will read out:' — 

Estates Commissioners’ Office, 

25 April, 1907. 

Estate of Rev. J. T. N. Lee. 

Sir. — I am directed by the Estates Commissioner's 
to inform you that they estimate the price of the land 
in the townlands of Killonahan and Killanahan, con- 
taining 390 acres at £5,629. If the owner is pre- 
pared to sell at this price, and if the Commissioners 
can arrange to re-sell the land to suitable persons, they 
will, in the event of proceedings being instituted under 
the Irish Land Act of 1903, be prepared to advance 
that price (which is exclusive of such bonus as may be 
payable according to law), and they will be prepared 
to declare the lands to be a separate estate. I am to 
add that this estimate is furnished solely for the in- 
formation of the vendor, and is not to be taken as a. 
formal offer to purchase.” 

40047. Was that tenant reinstated? — I put him 
in according to their instructions on the 1st of May, 
and I told the landlord “ everything is right, and the 
rent is £200 odd a year, and will be payable on the 
1st of November next ” ; but the Commissioners say, 
“We have not bought this estate.” Where am I 
going to get my half-year’s rent from ? That is now 
looking at it from the landlord’s point of view. 
There is a case where the landlord through taking 
the meaning of the Land Act of 1903, re-instated 
his evicted tenant. We fixed that rent. The 
Estates Commissioners’ inspector was there, and I 
was, and there was only £15 between us on that 
whole valuation of that farm, and we got to a 
settlement on the spot, and he came and went over 
it acre by acre, and brought it out the same way, 
and it was agreed on. And there is the position I 
am in at present. And how can I deal with these 
people again ? I am a member of the Reform Asso- 
ciation and in favour of their policy all through, 
and I am only too anxious to obtain land for any- 
one that I can ; but I cannot do it under the 
machinery that we have got. 


June 8, 1907. 
Mr. Ernest 
Browne. 
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Mr. Ernest) 
Browne. 


40048. Mr. Kavanagh.— It is just a little congestion 
in the office work in Dublin? — I don’t know, sir. 

40049. I think so? — When you write about the 
evicted farms, the Secretary answers you. You go 
to Dublin for an interview, and you meet Mr. 
Einucane to-day, and if you go up on the same case 
in a fortnight’s time you meet Mr. Wrench, and he 
refers you to someone else, and then they won’t 
answer your letters for you when you go back. I 
suppose it is not your duty to deal with tire /ones ? 

40050. Mr. O’Kelly.— Say what you have to say 
about the zones ? — In the Land Conference Report 
it was agreed by the members — Messrs. Redmond, 
O’Brien, Colonel Everard, and 14>rd Dunraven— 
that it be first at twenty-one and a half and twenty- 
four and a half years, if you do away with the 

Z °40051. Have you read Mr. O’Brien’s speeches?— 
A good many of them. 

40052. Have you read his dpeecli following the 
Land Conference Report? — I am sure I have. 

40053. Have you ever read where he suggested that 
the number of years was eighteen ? — No ; I think 
not. The Land Conference Report was signed by all 
of them. 

40054. Did you agree with Mr. O’Brien’s interpre- 
tation that tl\e Land Conference Report was eighteen 
years’ purchase? — I agree with the Report of the 
Land Conference signed by all the parties, and I 
think it is eminently fair. I have often heard it 
suggested, reading the evidence of the Commission, 
that lands were sold at eighteen and nineteen years’ 
purchase under the Ashbourae Act. That is so 
easily answered — they were all first term rents then. 
They paid four and a half per cent, interest. Now 
it is three and a quarter. Now the tenants are all 
second term. Besides, before that, in most of the 
estates which were encumbered, the real owner had 
no interest. They were sold for the mortgagees, who 
wanted the money. 

40055. Do you mean to say that in the past the 
estates sold were embarrassed properties ? — A lot of 
them. 

40056. How many of them?— -I could not possibly 
give the number. 

40057. Do you suggest twenty-one and a half 
years’ purchase on first term rente is fair ? — Yes. 

40058. And you suggest that is the Land Con- 
ference term ? — It is their price, neither less nor more. 

40059. Supposing I suggested to you that eighteen 
years’ purchase represented tOie Land Conference 
settlement, would you agree with that settlement? — 
I would not. In the recommendations of the Land 
Conference it means 6s. in the pound reduction on 
first term rents. 

40060. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I do not fully 
follow your point about the interest being different 
under the two Acts? — It means that the tenant had 
a greater advantage under the last Act. You could 
not ask the tenant to pay twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight years’ purchase ; neither could the landlord 
accept much less, because his second term income 
would be reduced. 

40061. The bonus was brought in to make up the 
difference ? — Yes. 

40062. There were also certain advantages to the 
landlord in legal expenses? — Yes. 

40063. And the re-purcliasing of land? — Yes, but 
it seldom arises. 

40064. Come to a place like Clare ; you are aware 
that in the case of purchases by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board the zones do not apply? — I suppose not. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — They don’t shut out inspection. 

40065. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Well, Mr. 
Browne, I think you have found that the owners’ 
have experienced no great difficulty in selling to the 
Congested Districts Board?— I have never dealt with 
the Congested Districts Board directly, but I have 
always heard praise of the Board. I have never- 
dealt with them • myself. I am personally selling 
twenty-seven estates. I sold thirteen of these, 
twenty-one and twenty-four years’ purchase is the 
average price, and I have made out schedules to 
show how the landlord will stand and also 
the tenants. Under the twenty-one and twenty- 
four years the landlord loses from twelve to fifteen 


per cent, of his present second term gross income 
and the tenant gets 4s. 6d. in the pound reduction on 
his second term rental. 

40066. In this case you have put before us would 
you consider that; the owner is losing anything?— I 
think it is fair. I would not bo losing more than I 
would, say, lose in a year on law costs or 

40067. Then your income will be secure ?— At 3£ per 
cent, the twenty-one and twenty-four years’ purchase- 
will bring me in very near what it is. 

40068. Could you not invest at more than 3£ per 
cent, quite safely? — -My trustee would not invest at 
more than 3<j per cent. 

40069. Would you not think it would be possible to- 
get an investment at four per cent, which would be 
a better security than Irish Land? — I would prefer 
Irish Land. I think the prospects will greatly im- 
prove. I don’t see why they should not. 

40070. Mr. Sutherland. — Is not the landlord get- 
ting his salary paid down?— He will not get it into 
his pocket. It will be invested by his trustees. 

40071. Is it not paid to his trustees ? — Yes. 

40072. What do you mean by his trustees? — They 
are nearly all life estates — the estates in Ireland. 
You have marriage settlements. 

40073. All entailed? — Yes. It is all settled pro- 
perty and in the hands of trustees. 

40074. Have you any lands in England? — No. 

40075. Is it not extraordinary that the lands im 
England appears to bo down in rent compared with 
Ireland ? — Only in two or three counties. 

40076. The returns one sees in England seem sur- 
prising ? — It is about thirty-eight per cent, in the last 
twenty -five years. In Ireland it is about forty -six r 
aiul now they are getting another twenty on the pur- 
chase. 

40077. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When one com- 
pares about the same class of soil? — Because they are- 
English acres. 

40078. Mr. Sutherland. — Are the official returns; 
Irish acres ? — They are not. I studied dairy farming 
in Surrey and tillage in Forfarshire. They pay a. 
higher aereable rent than wo do. 

40079. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Ono would ex- 
pect they should, because in Ireland the tenant has a 
joint interest in the soil? — If they build their houses- 
and drain their lands they have the value of their 
improvements in their holdings, but the other is a 
sentimental value. 

40080. Mr. Sutherland. — Wliat is the landlord’s- 
interest ? Is it not sentimental ? — If you paid £20,000’ 
in the Incumbered Estates Court for a property, would 
that be sentimental interest ? 

40081. You are sufficiently acquainted with the his- 
tory of Ireland. Have you heard of the Plantations?" 
— That is past history. You have to discriminate. 

40082. Where do you draw the line? — I take any; 
country, say England, where the Danes had conquered' 
England and there were the Normans and Saxons. 
Are you going to bring thorn in and reinstate them? 

40083. That does not come down so far as the 17th 
century? — None are alive now. 

40084. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is there any other point?" 
— No. 

40085. M O’Kelly. — I can quite sec that you are- 
desirous of having the evils of congestion removed?— 
Certainly, and I think it can be done. 

40086. It is a source of a great deal of discontent 
in this country ? — Undoubtedly. 

40087. Suppose you found it impossible to achieve 
that result by voluntary sale, would you apply com- 
pulsion? — I have thought that compulsion is a ter- 
rible tiling. There is sentiment in ownership too. 

40088. Land is taken compulsorily for other pur 1 
poses? — You have taken a lot of the rights of land- 
lords, a great lot of the things have gone, including 
control over their own property. If you take it by 
compulsion you will have to take it fairly. You must 
give the average price. 

40089. Conditionally that all things are equal and 
the price equitable and fair ? — I don’t see why a man- 
should object to selling his property at a fair price. 

40090. Mr. Kavanagh. — I think you said that a- 
man who did not make use of his land that it should 
be taken from ,him ? — Yes, for his own good and the 
gocid of his country he should treat it properly; 


The Commission adjourned. 
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EIGHTIETH PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5th, 1907 
AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M. 


la the Market House, Kilrush, County Clare. 

Present : — Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. (in the Chair) ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Howatt, 
g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Rev. P. Glynn examined. 


June 5, 1907. 


40091. Mr. Kavanagh (in the chair). — You are 
nominated by the Kilrush Rural District Council and 
Poor Law Board to give evidence ? — Yes. 

40092. Will you kindly bring before the Commission 
.the statement you wish to make? — Yes, sir. By the 
Act of 1891, under which the Congested Districts 
Board was established, it was declared to be necessary, 
in order that a district or an electoral division be 
declared congested, not only that the valuation per 
head of the population of an electoral division be 
■below £1 10s., but that the valuation per head of 
one-fifth of the total population of the county should 
be less than £1 10s. The result of this was that the 
■County Clare, whose small occupiers and fishermen 
stood in such need of the fostering care of the Con- 

E ested Districts Board, have never got any assistance 
rom the Board, for, unfortunately for Clare, although 
there were in 1891 several electoral divisions in which 
the valuation per head was under 30s., the popula- 
tion of these electoral divisions did not reach twenty 
per cent, of the population of the county. I know 
an electoral division where the decrease in population 
has been twenty per cent. , another where the decrease 
has been fifteen per cent, in ten years. 

40093. Mr. Sutherland. — Is that an electoral dis- 
trict? — Yes, they are both in my own parish. There 
are still in West Clare many electoral divisions 
■where the valuation per head of the population is 
below 30s. per head. I am glad that at long last 
the Government lias come to recognise that there are 
“ areas outside the districts now scheduled as con- 
gested that require to be dealt with as congested.” 
I hope to be able to satisfy the members of this Com- 
mission that West Clare is one of the “areas” that 
should be scheduled as congested, and that some of 
its population, now crowded in uneconomic holdings, 
should be transferred to the ranches, from which the 
people have been driven to make room for cattle. 

40094. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have you any suggestions 
■to make ? — I will make suggestions further on. 

40095. An alteration of the definition of congested 
•districts, do you mean? — As to that I have heard 
several definitions. For instance, take Kilkee Elec- 
toral Division. There are 209 people whose valuation 
is £4 and under, there are 116 from £4 to £10, and 
165 whose valuation is over £10. Well, if you take 
the whole of these the valuation would be more than 
30s. per head of the electoral division. I should say, 
at all events, wherever you have fifty per cent, of 
the holdings of the people at a valuation of less than 
30s. per head that that ought to be declared congested. 

I put that rather high. I should not be surprised if 
20s. per head would not be sufficient. 

40096. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In 1901 there 
were four electoral divisions in Kilrush district with 
the valuation under 30s. ? — And they are there still. 
There was more people there then. The population 
has fallen 11 '2 per cent, since. 

40097. Mr. Kavanagh. — Then it is not the valua- 
tion you find fault with : it is the amount of popula- 
t*° n j — It is the fact that in order to have the district 
■scheduled as congested it is necessary that one-fifth 
the entire county should be congested. If you take 
■Glare, . we have some of the biggest ranches outside' 


perhaps Roscommon, and wherever you have numbers Rev. P. Glynn, 
of these ranches, no matter how dense the population 
may be in certain parts, and where it is easy to get 
one-fifth of the population under 30s., it is almost 
impossible, where there are large ranches, to have 
the whole of the county at 30s. per head. 

40098. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Twenty per 
cent, of the population reside in districts of this 
class ? — Yes. 

40099. Mr. Kavanagh.— -County Clare, originally, 
was not scheduled at all? — No, portion of it got 
scheduled by accident. 

40100. It was due to the alterations in the boundary 
of the county? — Yes, it was. 

40100a. When the Local Government Act was passed 
portion of the County Galway which had been 
scheduled as congested, and which adjoined the 
boundary of Clare, was transferred to the County 
Clare, and that is the only portion scheduled ? — Yes. 

40101. Mr. Sutherland. — This anomaly that you 
point out arises from the definition in the Act of 
Parliament ? — Yes. 

40102. Have you considered what would be a desir- 
able amendment of that? — I have considered that if 
you are to relieve congestion. Congestion is quite as 
bad in a county where there are not ten per cent, of 
the people who would not be under 30s., quite as bad 
as in Donegal and Mayo, where there may be fifty 
per cent, of them, because a man is poor, wherever 
he is, if he is in a £4 holding. 

40103. Then, as to the practical question whether 
a definition could be framed that would meet all 
cases ? — As far as I am concerned, what I should say 
is this, that in any county where you have an elec- 
toral division in which fifty per cent, of the popula- 
tion have a valuation of not more than 30s. per head 
I would declare that congested. I pass the county 
altogether as the area, and I take the electoral divi- 
sion. If I get an electoral division — I do not care 
where — where fifty per cent, of that division does not 
exceed 30s. per head of the population I would de- 
clare that congested. 

40104. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In two ways you 
would broaden the definition. You would get rid of 
the county restriction, and you would be content to 
look to fifty per cent, of the population ? — Yes. 

40105. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you know a disad- 
vantage that would accrue to anybody by such an 
arrangement ? — No. 

40106. It would be an advantage? — To the small 
holders. 

40107. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What would you 
think of leaving to the body for relieving congestion 
the duty of varying the areas wherever the necessity 
arises? — If it is a body that I have confidence in, 
such as the Congested Districts Board, I would leave 
it to them. 

40108. And what is your conclusion? That the body, 
on the whole, should have some general powers ?— Yes, 
my lord. Now, the great object I think that this 
Commission ought to have, and that every right- 
thinking man should strive for, is to try. and save 
the Irish people from extinction, and unless something 
is. done in places like Clare there is no question _we 
are in the high way to be as scarce as the red Indian 
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June 5, 1907. on the shores of Manhattan. In proof of that I may 
— • state that in 1841 Clare had a population of 286,523, 

Rev. P. Glynn, in 1901 its population was only 112,159; and, seeing 
that its young men and young women are emigrating 
at the rate of 1,500 each year, Clare has to-day not 
many more than 100,000 of a population, having lost 
since 1851 by emigration 143,649 persons. These stat- 
istics alone should be sufficient to convince the members 
of the Commission and all who take an interest in 
the Irish people that if Clare is to be saved from 
becoming a desert a radical remedy must be applied, 
and applied quickly. 

40109. Your point applies, if we go back, not to the 
famine years, but to 1851 ?— ' Yes, from that date to 
this we are decreasing steadily, and even to-day, 
when we are told we are so prosperous and that our 
banks and post offices have more money than- ever 
before, we are losing the population and the flower 
of the land at the rate of 1,500 each year. 

40110. Without going back to the famine years at 
all, you have it in the census of 1851 that there were 
then more than twice as many people in Clare than it 
has at present? — Yes, nearly one-lialf as many as 
Clare has at present. 

40111. Mr. Kavanagii. — How do you think schedul- 
ing districts as congested would stop that? — I will 
come to that in a minute. I am aware that some of 
our doctrinaire economists attribute Irish emigration 
to Celtic restlessness, to temperament, to want of 
amusement, to everything except to the true cause. 
These gentlemen have never had the experience of 
living in a one-room or in a two-room cabin, as a mem- 
ber of a family of ten, and on a family budget of some 
£20 a year. If they had they would be, I venture to 
say, in as much a hurry to seek a means of livelihood 
in America as the 1,500 Clare boys and girls that 
yearly rush to the emigrant ship. What prospect of 
anything but misery have these emigrants if they stay 
in Ireland? Give, them farms on which they can 
maintain a family, or give them employment, and 
you will soon put a stop to emigration. I have been 
intimately acquainted with hundreds of emigrants, 
and I do not recollect that it was possible for three 
per cent, of them to have remained at home with a 
reasonable prospect of a livelihood. 

40112. Mr. Sutherland. — How is this emigration 
going on at present — is it by families or by indivi- 
duals? — That' is the saddest pant of it. If it were 
by families there would be some hope for the country. 
Take a family of six, seven, or eight on a holding 
under £4 valuation, and here is what happens. 
There is some one of them that is not much good, 
either a boy or a girl, and he or she is sure to be 
kept at home. The others, those boys and girls, the 
flower of the land, .get a ticket from somebody in 
America, or buy one, in ones or twos. The eldest goes 
to America, and after a time he or she buys a passage 
for the second eldest. Then they both combine and 
bring out .the third eldest, and the old people and 
the infirm are left at home — the cripples and the 
paralytics — and the result is, they are good for 
nothing. Another result was that in the next parish 
to my own lunacy is increasing to an alarming ex- 
tent. People say it ie ardent spirit's and things of 
that kind. It is nothing of the sort. It is the least 
fitted of the .population remaining at home. 

40113. Is it more prevalent — this individual emi- 
gration — now than it wa9 before the famine? — At 
the famine they had free passages and they had to 
emigrate en masse, but since 1851 it to individual 
emigration. 


40114. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou say 1,500 
Clare boys and girls leave annually. That would be 
one-eighth of the total number of emigrants from 
Ireland? — Oh, no, it would not. The total number 
of emigrants from Ireland is about 35,000. 

40115; A year?— Yes, my lord. It is one-fifth of 
our population. 

I ought to have said Munster. 

40115a. Mr. Sutherland— Y ou would always look 
for emigration to a small extent ?— Oh, yea. 


40116. It is emigration that is lowering the popu- 
lation of the country ?— This is not emigration ; it is 
blood-letting. 


. 40 , 1 .1 7 - A " d the whole population is decreasi: 
steadily?— Yes, seeing we have lost 143,649 perso 
in fifty-seven years out of a population of 200, 0C 
whilst here in Clare, with healthy air and l 


families, the population would have been trebled in 
the same time but for emigration. 

40118. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would not 
have the least objection to emigration from Clare if 
the Clare population were kept up to the numbers 
which the county could reasonably support? — Oh, no. 

40119. But you do object to emigration which takes 
away in fifty years more than half the population? 
— I not only object to it, but I very strongly object 
to namby-pamby remedies that might keep a dozen 
of people in employment. I want something that 
would stay emigration. With all due respect, I 
think that is what you ought to address yourselves 
to, that if we have land or means to keep people at 
home, you ought to put your finger on that remedy 
and say: “This country is going to ruin, and the 
only thing to stop that ruin is so and so.” An 
inspired Apostle has warned us of the hollowness of 
the charity which tells a “naked destitute brother 
to be warmed and filled, yet gives not the things- 
which are needful to the body.” Equally hollow is 
the appeal of those who beg of our naked and desti- 
tute emigrants to “remain at home,” yet “give- 
them not those things which are needful to the 
body.” This dreadful hemorrhage is draining the 
lifeblood of Ireland away, and is leaving her 
weakened and debilitated — bankrupt and pauperised 
— with the inmates of workhouses increasing while 
the population is decreasing. I will illustrate my 
contention by the cast* of the Kilrush Union. I 
could do so equally well by the case of the Ennis- 
tymon Union. The valuation of the Kilrush -Union- 
is £53,807, the population of the Union in 1901 was 
28,734 ; the valuation per head of the population is 
little more than £1 17s., while in the following six 
electoral divisions the valuation per head is at or 
under £1 10s., viz., Dooiibeg, Dromellihy, Knockna- 
boley, Einagh, Cahermurphy, Glenmore, and these 
divisions are by no means the poorest electoral 
divisions of the Kilrush Union. In some of the- 
electoral divisions the valuation is inordinately high, 
because of the high state of cultivation that existed 
in them at -the time the valuation was made, when 
“every rood of ground maintained its man,” and 
also because while the price of the corn crops, which 
these lands then yielded in great abundance, was 
relatively high, the cost of producing them was 
nothing— because labour of the very best kind had 
then very little value. To illustrate that', I take my 
own parish. We suffer from that high valuation in 
two ways. When the Commissioners came along 
— itliey know very little about land, I am sorry to 
say — they go to the valuation. If they find the rent 
is under the valuation they ait once rush to the con- 
clusion that the fellow has his land for nothing, and' 
accordingly they give no reduction. On the- other 
hand they come to a district where there has been 
improvement of the land and the valuation is very 
low — no matter how low the rent is they pull it 
down to the valuation. In 1847 and 1848 the land', 
in my parish was very good for com growing— I do- 
not know whether it is true of other parts of Ireland, 
but it is true of West Clare that the lands grew 
twice as much then as they will grow now. Sup- 
pose the land wuold grow a certain number of barrels 
of oats or wheat to-day, it would grow twice as 
much then. Why? Because they then tilled with 
the spade. There was no ploughing. Ploughing 
nowadays is just scratching. The people burned the 
land and thereby ruined it, while the valuation re- 
mained the same the whole time. When you con- 
sider a district of that kind, where the poor-rate to 
about 4s. 6 d. in the pound, what between poor rate,, 
and railway rate, and the road rate, some of these 1 
people are paying 12s. and 14s. and 15s. per acre for 
land that positively in other parts of Ireland would 
be let for 7s. or 6s. Then when it comes to pur- 
chase, you point out to the landlord that the land to 
worth nothing. He says, “ Were not the Commis- 
sioners on it?” as if the -Commission man was in- 
fallible. The result is very disastrous to the poor 
people. 

40120. Mr. Sutherland. — Your position is that 
the valuation that was fixed at that time is the 
basis in tlie mind of the Commissioner from which 
he is to work? — Yes. 

40121. And that that may have been fixed aibi- 
trarily for purposes that are not now so apparent?— 
Yes. There was a little estate sold in my parish 
some years ago. During the negotiations the agent 
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used this argument to me: “Why, their rents are 
more than thirty per cent, under the valuation, and 
they dare not come into court, because if they did the 
rents would be raised.’’ Even there the rents were 
too high, seeing that in a small estate of £200 a year 
there were £800 of arrears. If I got one of those 
farms to-morrow at half the purchase money, I would 
rather a good deal pay 30s. an acre for land than 
get it for nothing. 

° 40122. That sounds rather paradoxical ?— Because 
I say that the land got burned in the famine years, 
and any land that got burned and taken away has 
to be replaced in some, way before it is workable. 

40123. Most Rev. Dr. O' Donnell. — Spade labour 
has disappeared ? — Yes. 

40124. And consequently the land is not as well 
tilled as before? — Yes, they exhausted the farms. 

40125. And ias the result of the famine, to try and 
manure the land they burned it? — Yes. 

40126. You call attention to this fact, that in 
times before the famine, at all events, there was an 
abundance of cheap labour? — Yes. 

40127. It is difficult to get labour of any kind 
now ? — lit is nearly impossible, my lord. And the 
third cause of the deterioration is this. I was talking 
to a man who has really bad land, and I said, “That 
is miserable land you have.” “ Well,” he said, “ my 
father took eleven crops of oats out of that field 
and he never manured it.” 

40128. Mr. Kavanagh. — One crop after another? — 
Yes. 

40129. It left that land very bad ? — Bad from that 
day to this, and bad for ever, until you turn round 
and put in some other soil. If the Commissioners 
came on that land to-morrow, I have not the slightest 
•doubt they would tell anyone that it is very good 
land. I wish to submit to the Commission some 
further facts in connection with the Kilrush Union. 
In Kilkee Electoral Division the number of rated 
occupiers of £4 and under is 209; over £4 and 
under £10, 116, while these over £10 are only 165. 
Killard Division occupiers under £4, 31 ; under £10, 
32 ; over £10, 57. Clonadrum Electoral Division, 
under £4, 34 ; between £4 and £10, 61. Kilmurry 
Electoral Division, under £4, 80 ; between £4 and 
£10, 65. Kilballyowen Electoral Division, under £4, 
45 ; between £4' _ and £10, 61 ; over £10, 65. Moyarta 
Electoral Division, under £4, 76 ; between £4 and 
£10, 30 ; over £10, 41 ; Rahona Electoral Division, 
under £4, 76 ; between £4 and £10, 58. 

40130. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think we 
have all these statistics here in the return before us? 
— That would show that there are few electoral divi- 
sions in the Kilrush Union that might not reasonably 
and fairly be declared congested, and would be so if 
what I suggest were brought about, that where 50 
per cent, of the population lived in holdings the rate- 
able value of which was not more than 30s. per head, 
the district should be declared congested. From this 
it can be seen that there are in the Kilrush Union a 
vast number of uneconomic holdings, there are few 
employers of labour, and there are practically no in- 
dustries, there must necessarily be considerable emi- 
gration — and so, I am sorry to say, there is. Of 
course, where you have a man living in a £4 holding, 
for that matter in a £10 holding, all these holdings 
are uneconomic, because they will not pay for the 
labour spent on them, you cannot rear a family on 
them. What will, however, give the best indication of 
the poverty of the Kilrush Union is the proportion the 
number of persons relieved bears to the entire popu- 
lation. Looking at the pages of Thom’s Almanac, I 
find that in 1902 — the last year for which the figur-s 
are available to me (I am sure the figures for that 
year differ very little, if at all, from the figures for 
the year 1906) — the number of persons relieved, in- 
door and outdoor, in the Kilrush Union was 3,042 — 
indoor, 1,338 ; outdoor, 1,704 — so that one person out 
of every nine in the Kilrush Union received relief of 
some kind. The Kilrush Poor Law Board expends 
yearly on outdoor relief £2,250, a sum equal to Is. 2d. 
in the pound on the valuation ; while the total ex- 
penditure on poor relief in the Kilrush Union 
amounts to 3s. Ofd. in the valuation. 

40131. Mr. Sutherland. — Is the number receiving 
poor relief _ increasing? — Well, considering that the 
population is decreasing, the number relatively is in- 
creasing, but it is in about the same state as far as 
actual numbers for the past ten years. What I have 
■said of Kilrush may be said with little variation of 


the Ennistymon Union, in which the valuation per 
head is about £2, where the poor rate is equally high 
as in Kilrush, and where there are two electoral divi- 
sions, Clonanaha and Formoyle, where the valuation 
is under £1 10s. per head of the population. In 
Moy electoral division of the Ennistymon Union there 
are 123 ratings under £4, and 126 between £4 and 
£10. In Miltown Malbay, excluding houses in the 
town, there are 128 under £4, and 119 between £4 
and £10. In Ballysteen, 173 under £4, and 108 be- 
tween £4 and £10. The electoral division of Killi- 
iagh is rather remarkable. There are 125 ratings 
under £4, and 71 under £10 ; while Mr. M’Namara 
has some 900 acres of land in the neighbourhood. I 
am very glad to see Mr. M'Namara is ready to sell 
all that land to anybody who will buy it for the 
purpose of having congestion relieved. 

40132. It is all a question of price with him? — 
Well, I think when people want a thing they ought 
to give a reasonable price. Of the 149 ratings in 
Killaspuglenane, 59 ratings are under £4, and 53 
ratings between £4 and £10. In Ballyea, out of 200 
ratings, 51 of them are under £4, and 80 of them 
under £10. In Ballagh there are only 138 ratings — 
47 of them are under £4, and 71 of them between £4 
and £10. The valuation of the entire electoral divi- 
sion is only £957 13s. The valuation of Clooney is 
£1,168 16s. There are 125 ratings— 31 under £4, and 
50 between £4 and £10. With these facts concerning 
the unions of Kilrush and Ennistymon before us, does 
it not seem unintelligible that West Clare was not 
scheduled as congested under the Act of 1891, even 
although 20 per cent, of the population of the County 
Clare were not rated at less than 30s. per head? It 
would be indeed unintelligible if we had not been 
aware that in 1891 County Clare was misrepresented 
by a gentleman whose principal anxiety was about 
Mashonaland, and who was far more concerned about 
King Lobengula and his subjects than he was about 
the people of West Clare. The present Commission 
will, it is to be hoped, do what is in its power to re- 
pair the past. There are two classes of persons whose 
condition is in urgent need of improvement— fisher- 
men and farmers under £10 valuation. I will refer 
to the fishermen first, they are the less important and 
the less numerous. The number of fishermen on the 
coast of Clare is roughly about 300, many of them 
have other means of livelihood — they are small far- 
mers or labourers, and they also collect seaweed, 
which they dry and sell or convert into kelp, while 
their womenfolk save and sell Carrigeen moss. In 
this connection I would mention what is a great hard- 
ship. viz., most of those who collect seaweed have to 
give a “ royalty ” of from one-third to one-half to the 
owners of the strand where the weed is collected. 
They go out endangering their lives, either on foot or 
on cars — sometimes the horses are swimming, and I 
have even seen them up to their armpits dragging it 
m, and because they are supposed to trespass on some- 
body’s land they have to pay the royalty. When that 
weed is dried — it used to be that two cocks were 
made of the dried weed — the owner of the land takes 
one cock and the man who had all the labour takes the 
other.- Things have improved slightly in regard to 
that. 

40133. Has the legality of that ever been tested? — 
It is like this. You need not let anybody go into the 
strand through your land. 

40134. If it is enclosed? — It is not enclosed. The 
owner claims the foreshore up to high-water mark. 

40135. If he has a charter for it? — I need not tell 
you these poor people could not afford to contest the 
claim. It would cost a good bit of money to find out 
that charter. 

40136. Mr. Kavanagh. — What you describe is the 
existing custom ? — It is, on most of the strand. There 
are some of them, called " free ” strands, where a man 
is at liberty to go out and take what he can get. 

40137. Mr. Sutherland. — What makes them free? 
— Just what you have said, I think. They were not 
able to show their charter. 

40138. As a general principle the foreshore belongs 
to tiie Crown, except where there is a charter saying 
that the Crown gave it away? — That is the law, but 
against that there is this, that the landlord has custom 
for perhaps 200 years. He establishes a right and 
puts the onus upon you to disprove it. 

40139. There is no prescription against the Crown ? 
— I know that. 
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40143. Mi' Kavanagh.— It is not a question of 
foreshoi'e, but bringing the kelp across a person s 
land?— No, it is a question of the foreshore rather 
than that. I know the case of a gentleman, in this 
town, a Mr. Brew. We had a big light over that busi- 
ness. I was in this parish, and we knocked him 
down to one-third instead of one-half. We did not 
trespass in the smallest degree on his land. There 
was a road going into the foreshore. 

40141. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— There is drift 
weed and weed which is cut out at sea. If they could 
cut it at sea and escape to any other port in their 
boats they would be all right ? — Oh, yes. 

40142. They go for the drift weed, and that they 
cannot take without paying a royalty? — Not with- 
out paying a royalty. The primitive curragh, or 
canoe, is the only fishing boat on the coast of Clare, 
with the exception of one nobby at Carrigaholt. It is 
difficult to say how the condition of the Clare fisher- 
men can be improved. A few landing places are re- 
quired A small pier at Ballaghaline, for which the 
Agricultural Department has consented to give a 
grant and the County Council a grant of a like 
amount. At the Goleen-Moveen, between Kilkee and 
Carrigaholt, there is a narrow and dangerous creek, a 
very treacherous landing place. The Agricultural De- 
partment promised a free grant to improve, this creek 
about six years ago, but since then nothing has been 
done. In connection with that I would wish to say 
that after I saw a communication that was sent to the 
County Council, where the Department promised to 
give a free grant for this particular place, because it 
was very dangerous, I wrote to the Department thank- 
ing them and trying to keep them to their word about 
it, and I got a reply saying they would carry out that 
improvement in connection with the other landing 
places in Clave. Since then they have done absolutely 
nothing, and they have denied that they ever made 
any free grant at all, though I have it down in black 
and white that they did. Besides providing the fisher- 
men with less dangerous landing places, I do not know 
that much can be done to improve the fishing. I do 
not believe they would attempt- deep sea fishing, even 
if provided with large boats. Of course, I do not 
know that of my own knowledge. I was told in Lis- 
cannor last year — because I made it my business to 
inquire— that Sir Francis Brady offered them a deep- 
sea fishing boat, and they would not go out, but I 
think if the young fellows were trained they would 
go out. 

40142a. Mr. Kavanagh. — They are not. trained at 
present ? — No. It seems extraordinary that our 

fishermen never got even a net since the Congested 
Districts Board was established, while the fishermen 
of Aran and Galway and all round the coast have 
been nursed and cuddled. 

40143. And your Claremen have not ? — No. 

40144. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did they apply 
for boats?— I applied for a boat for Carrigaholt last 
year, and did not get it ; but four fellows borrowed 
money themselves and bought one, and I am sorry 
they have not been very successful. They paid £140 
for a nobby and nets 

40145. Mr. Sutherland.— Do they fish from Car- 
rigaholt ? — Yes. 

40146 Do they go out far?— Yes; these men went 
down to Fenit, and fished fifty or sixty miles beyond 
the coast. 

40147 What were they fishing for ?— Mackerel. One 
night they had 3,000 mackerel, but they were obliged 
to sell them at 4s. a hundred. 


40148. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H ow long is i 
since tiny got their boat?— About fifteen months. 

40149 It would be a great thing, I would suggest 
to get them to persevere ? — I think they will. 

40149a. One dobs not know in the fishing busines: 
when a prosperous season sets in?— There is one wa' 
they ose m fishnig-I am talking of fishing rounc 
w ? Clare coast -and it is the middleman who gains 
When they come in they sell the fish for 4s. or 8s 
a hundred. The middleman holds them on and send 
them to America and often sells that very fish a- 
12s. and 13s. and 14s. a hundred. J 

JSff' K Al^ GH ;T7 The middleman is the loca 
, Z er ? T 0 ®- [ t j un ] £ lf tl ^ ere were some small curini 
starion established where these people could cure theii 
i° c r i [ th? { by some means that woulc 

enable them to hold the fish for a rise in the mar 


40151. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould it ala, 
occur to you if there was a considerable development 
in the fishery that you might expect where the take 
was large that a number of buyers would come and 
compete for the fish ? — Naturally. They used to come 
to the Clare coast some years ago when there were 
large takes. 

40152. Along the coast of the scheduled area it is 
not unusual to have keen competition at an auction 
for the fish ? — Sometimes you will have only one man 
to buy from you, and you must take the money he 
offers or nothing. 

40153. Mr. Sutherland. — You have a railway be- 
hind you? — You have, but I think if you put fish 
into that railway it would be pretty old before it 
got to the end of it. There would also be delay in 
transferring the fish from the narrow to the broad 
gauge. To improve their condition I would suggest 
that each fisherman be provided with a few acres of 
land, say four or five, near his dwelling, on which he 
could keep a cow and sow potatoes and vegetables. 
Most of them can get suitable houses built under the 
provisions of the Labourers Act. There is great need 
of inculcating habits of thrift and economy and 
sobriety amongst them. Of course if a man has a 
bad cabin and lives in miserable surroundings it is 
really very hard to expect thrift from him. If you 
improve their condition thrift would follow, I think. 
I take Ballaghaline. There are a lot of wretched 
cabins there, and they pay £4 an acre to Mr. M‘Na- 
mara for a little plot of land on which to sow 
potatoes. Mr. M'Namara has on that very spot ad- 
jacent one place of 104 acres, another of 173 acres, 
and others of 143 acres, 233 acres, 175 acres, and 
199 acres. Those poor people have to pay him at 
the rate of £4 an acre to sow plots of cabbages and 
potatoes. 

40154. It is conacre? — Yes. You take it for a sea- 
son. You have no claim to it after a season. 

40155. They have no plots of land attached to their 
houses? — No. 

40156. Mr. Kavanagh. — I think Mr. M’Namara ex- 
pressed his willingness to sell? — Yes! 

Mr. O’Kelly. — Mr. M'Namara said if the landlords 
were properly approached they would be prepared to- 
enlarge their holdings. I do not think he expressed 
their willingness to sell 

Mr. Kavanagh. — I gathered he would be inclined 
to sell part. 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — Yes, according to the procedure I 
have indicated. 

40158. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You say, Father 
Glynn, it "would be desirable these men should have 
four or five acres ? — I think every poor man of that 
kind ought to have enough land for a cow to give 
milk for his children. 

40159. You would like to provide for a class that 
would scarcely be fishermen all the year round ? — Yes. 

40160. You would like to provide a second class 
of occupation for them? — Yes. 

40161. If they were fishermen all the year round a 
smaller grant of land would be required? — Yes. 

40162. Under the Labourers Acts it would be pos- 
sible to get an acre for them? — Yes. 

40163. And a good house ? — Yes. 

40164. That could be taken compulsorily? — Yes. 

40165. Don’t you think that would be a good thing 
to do, unless the owner was willing ? — Certainly. I 
think every fisherman who works ought to get an 

40166. Your idea would be that wherever land is 
assigned to a family it should be sufficient for milk 
and vegetables ? — Yes. 

40167. But short of that it would be a great im- 
provement for these people if they had a nice little 
dwelling and plot? — YesT 

40168. Does the West Glare 'Railway really touch 
at any point a safe harbour of refuge for fishing 
boats? — There is Lahinch, only two miles from Lis- 
cannor. 

40169. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would not call that a 
safe harbour? — Liscanr.or is a safe harbour. 

40170. I thought you said Lahinch ? — Liscannor. 
It is only two miles distant from Lahinch. 

40171. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Going further 
south, is there any other? — The only other would be 
Kilrush-— in this way that at Kilrush there is traffic 
with Limerick by boat. You could transfer your 
fish to the boat and get it sent to Limerick. 

40172. Would you think that some harbour of re- 
fuge would be required between Kilrush and Lis- 
cannor ?— There is a harbour, but T do not know 
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whether it is a safe place for fishing boats. There 
is a place at Seafield near the railway station at 
uuilty. There is a pier there, but I do not know 
tiiat it is safe. It might be made safe at very little 
expenditure. 

40173. Quilty gives evidence of the existence of a 
sturdy fishing population. Do you not think it would 
be possible to encourage the people to follow the fish 
wherever they are? — I do not know that you could 
do that with the old fellows. These people have spent 
their lives in canoes, and it would be difficult to get 
them to go far out to sea. You might do something 
with the young people. As to the second .-lass, the 
small farmer class is the class whose condition most 
loudly calls for amelioration — it is the class which 
supplies the great majority of emigrants. In Clare 
fifty-three per cent, of the holdings are under £10 
valuation, and in West Clare the percentage of the 
holdings under £10 valuation cannot be, in my 
opinion, much less than seventy per cent, of the 
entire number of agricultural holdings. The occu- 
piers of these small holdings rear their children for 
the American market, and the earnings of those chil- 
dren supplement the profits of the little holdings 
and enable the parents to maintain themselves and 
pay rent, etc. As I have said already, it is quite 
impossible for people living in many of these miser- 
able holdings to maintain themselves without 
some means of support. Their really standing 
means is the American money. If that were 
stopped I fancy rent would almost automatically 
cease to be paid. The cruel thing is that, side 
by side with these miserable uneconomic holdings, 
or at a distance of twenty or thirty miles of them, 
there are ranches of hundreds of acres, with no human 
habitation except that of a herd. If the owners of 
these ranches added to the wealth of the community, 
■or even prospered themselves on the profits of ranch- 
ing, there may be some semblance of grounds for not 
at once taking measures to relieve congestion and for 
not taking steps to stop the hemorrhage that is drain- 
ing away the life blood of the country. But it is 
notorious that the grazier gives no employment, that 
ranches in the neighbourhood of a town or village 
means ruin and decay Tor that town or village. 
Bullocks and sheep don’t wear boots and clothes, 
neither do they eat bread, and it is pretty well known 
also— the graziers themselves are continually saying 
so — that grazing does not pay. Yet no sooner does a 
grazier break down — and the event is of rather com- 
mon occurrence — than a shopkeeper, a professional 
man, or a returned American or Australian tries his 
luck at grazing, and spend upon bullocks and sheep 
the money they have made in their shops or, profes- 
sions. The obvious duty of the State then is to take 
up (1) all grazing lands now in the occupation of the 
owners ; (2) the surplus lands— after the occupier him- 
self is left a holding of the estimated value of £200. 

40173a. Mr. Sutherland.— You put it rather high ? 
— I put it very high — too high, because I think £100 
■would be ciuite sufficient, but I want to be specially 
generous, so that there could be no objection to what 
I have said. In Clare this would more than suffice 
to give sufficient land to raise the holdings of all 
persons under £10 valuation to £10. The valuation 
of land in owners’ occupation in Clare is £22,000. 
The valuation above £200 and not exceeding £300 
is £15.757. The valuation of holdings above £300 
is £30,385. That works out in this way. If 
you leave each of these holdings of the valuation of 
£200 there would he land of a valuation of £17,786 
available for distribution. So that there would be 
"thus land valued at £40,000 for distribution in Clare 
which would be sufficient to bring all holdings under 
£10 up to that standard. That works out at £43,000 
worth of land in County Clare, and you would require 
-only lands of the valuation of £40,000 to bring the 
uneconomic holdings up to the £10 valuation. 

40174. Mr. KavaNagh.— I s all the land you have 
referred to suitable for enlargement — is there no 
mountain or bog ? — I have no doubt that a great deal 
of it is available. There are a good many crags, but 
not so much mountain. But, working at the thing as 
I have done, you would have a margin of £13,000 for 
waste lands of the kind that may not be suitable, 
and I certainly believe that there is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of £40,000 valuation of land available 
for migration purposes if the suggestions that I take 
the liberty of making were carried out. 

40175. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Even, the crags 
"would be Useful?— They Would. 
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40176. But not for tillage?— No, but the crags 
would be more useful for men living in the neighbour- 
hood on uneconomic holdings. You have a man, say, 
with a valuation of £5 who has a little bit of a farm 
in the neighbourhood of a crag, and if he got a good 
slice of crag that he could graze sheep and young 
cattle on it would make a very comfortable man of 
him. Another thing I wish to say is this. We start 
with the fact that there is land to the valuation of 
£43,000 available for migration purposes in Clare. 
You would not require anything like the £40,000 
worth to raise the holdings to an economic standard. 

I will show you how. There are numbers of persons 
who have holdings under £10 valuation who are un- 
suitable for migration purposes. I would not migrate 
those who I did not think would be likely to prosper 
and in every department you have ne'er-do-wells and 
people who would not prosper anywhere. 

40177. And there are some who would not remove? 
—Certainly, but even among those who would go 
there are some whom it would be undesirable to 
remove. Then, as regards fishermen, they are put 
down as the holders of uneconomic holdings, and so 
.they are ; hut I would not migrate them. Of course 
I would give them a little hit of land with their 
houses, as I have said, three or four acres. Then 
there are small shopkeepers, carpenters, and people 
of that kind, who have small holdings, and I would 
not migrate those. 

40178. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Thor have 
already a means of living 1 — They have. 

40179. Mr. Sutherland. — Then there would be the 
addition of the holdings that would be vacated ?— 
Just so. Some people say, “ Why make them all one 
standard ” ? I would not do that at all. First of 
all there is quite a large number of people to start 
with, with holdings of £200 valuation. 'Uiat is an 
enormous tract of land to leave to any individual, 
especially to a Clare farmer, who does not till and 
gives no employment. I certainly think that no 
farmer who does not give employment and till a 
considerable portion of his land, say one-fifth or 
one-sixth or one-seventh, according to some standard 
that is laid down, should be allowed to have land 
valued for more than £100. Of course if a man is 
a large farmer and gives large employment of labour, 
he is as useful to the community as any man could 
be, and he helps the people to live. 

40180. Most Rev. Dx. O’Donnell.— You think that 
the body having charge of the relief of congestion 
should have large powers and a free hand ? — I think it 
should have absolute powers. If it has not, the pro- 
cess of relieving congestion in bits and scraps will 
only ruin everything, because the result will be that 
graziers, when "they see what is coming, will stripe the 
land among their own friends and defeat the object 
of the law. As regards the difficulty of inducing 
persons who live on uneconomic holdings to migrate, 
in my opinion no difficulty exists, except in the 
cases of old and unenterprising farmers, or in the 
cases of some few persons who for one reason or 
another are tolerably comfortable on a farm of less 
than £10 valuation. Many small occupiers would 
be I think, xeluctant to migrate to another county, 
but where, as in the case of Clare, there is plenty 
of good land for the landless in the county itself, 
very few of the small occupiers, whom it would be 
desirable to migrate, would refuse. 

40181. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would there he any dis- 
inclination to remove from one end to the other ? I 
don’t think there would be. . 

40182.' Would there be any disinclination on the 
part of those among whom they go to welcome them? 
—I certainly would improve the conditions of the 
local people before any outsider, but if that was 
done I don’t believe they would object, or at all 
events they would not object in a way that could not 
he got over. I would supply land for the landless 
in the immediate neighbourhood first. After doing 
that I would bring in outsider from the same 
county, and if I had sufficient land after that, 1 
wculd bring them in from another county, . 

40183 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A t what stage 
would the sons of tenants in the coufity have a 
claim?— After providing for men. of £10 and under. 

40184. But you would put congests at a distance, 
before the sons of tenants in the, vicinity 1 — I would, 
certainly, because our first object is to try to relieve 
congestion. A tenant on. a £30 holding who has 
three sons' is not a congest, though he has a son who 
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would be very glad to get a farm. I would not give 
them farms until I had provided for the congests 
first. 

40185. Then this is the order in which you would 
take them : congests in the vicinity first, congests 
from a distance next, to a reasonable extent, and 
then, if there is any surplus land left, you would 
give it to the sons of farmers? — Yes. 

40186. Mr. O'Kelly. — In last analysis, would 
that mean that sons of farmers would be shut out 
altogether? — Are not they shut out at present by the 
grazier ; and again, the daughters are shut out, 
whereas the daughters could marry congests who 
would get the land, and in this way be saved from 
emigration. 

40187. Suppose that we say that the congests would 
have the first claim on the land so acquired, and 
that after these then that the sons of tenants should 
have the second claim, don’t you think you would have 
exhausted all that land before you would have ex- 
hausted the congests ? — No, I don’t think so at all ; 
as I have shown, so far as the County Clare is con- 
cerned. 

40188. But I presume that after satisfying the claims 
of local congests, you would give the first claim on 
the lands left to congests from another county? — 
No. I did not deal with the other county. I think 
that the question his lordship asked, would I deal 
with local congests first ; that is, those in the vici- 
nity : I said. yes. Then he asked me would I bring 
in congests from a distance, and I said, yes. By 
congests from a distance, I meant those within the 
county. I certainly do think that if there are desir- 
able sons of farmers in the neighbourhood, I would 
give them the preference before bringing in congests 
from another county. 

40189. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your view is, 
that considering the number of congests in Clare, it 
would be very good of Clare to provide for its own 


40190. That would be a considerable demand on 
the available grass land? — Yes. 

40190a. After that the sons of Clare tenants would 
have a look in? — Yes. 

40191. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have you ever thought 
out a scheme of common grazing for these uneconomic 
holders : suppose there is a large ranch in the middle 
of a district of uneconomic holdings, what would you 
say to giving common grazing? You would do 
away with the expense of moving these people and 
building new houses and fencing and striping and 
all that ? — I am afraid that it would not be prac- 
ticable— tliat it would lead to a great deal of litiga- 
tion and trouble. 

40191a. It is very general in Scotland, I under- 
stand, in the Crofter district- ?— Possibly it would be 
a good .thing. There is a farm which we contem- 
plated buying. We were dealing with the landlord 
recently, and the sale fell through. It would be 
forty acres of good land that would bo a great 
accommodation to small people around the place. I 
was considering, if we bought it. what would be the 
‘best _ thing to do with it ; should we have common 
grazing, as you suggest-, or stripe it into small hold- 
mgs ; if you stripe it into small holdings a 
great deal of it would be eaten up by the 
fences. 1 would approve of what you suggest if I 
had sufficient confidence that the people would keep 
from litigation and quarrelling. But those small 
people are very tenacious of their imaginary or real 
rights, and if law got up once, I am afraid that the 
improvement of their holdings would not pay the 
expenses of law. 

40192. In sheep-grazing rights, do you find that 
there is litigation ? — I do not. There is in one part 
°l my parish a place that we bought some time ago, 
and there is never any trouble there. There is a 
very large commonage of 1,500 acres. Those people 
who have rights not only graze there, but allow their 
neighbours to graze it and don’t make any noise over 


it. 

^ 01 T 93 - T , fcave experience, too, of grazing rights, 
and I find no litigation resulting, and I cannot see 
why tiiere should be litigation over common grazing 
righta on those ranches ?-Once you settle what the 
ngnts are, I fancy there would not be. 

• j', Kavanagh. The rights would be so much a 

head for the cattle. 

40194 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I take it you 
speak of people whose past history on confined areas 


has involved them in that litigious disposition t-o 
some extent? — Yes. 

40195. Living in a close neighbourhood, on small 
holdings? — Yes. A trespass means a good deal to 
some of them. 

40196. Mr. Sutherland. — But the ancient custom 
in Ireland was common management of the land ?— 
I am aware of that, but it is so long ago that I am 
afraid they have forgotten the traditions. 

40197. They have been fed upon political economy 
and individualism? — Yes. Another means by which 
the condition of the occupiers of small holdings— 
and for that matter of the occupiers of large hold- 
ings as well — could be greatly improved is, agricul- 
tural education. Clare is, I regret to say, very 
backward in agricultural education — West Clare es- 
pecially. The few resident landlords farm such lands 
as are in their own possession just as badly as their 
tenants. The Agricultural Department has done prac- 
tically nothing for agriculture in West Clare. Whether 
that is the fault of the County Committee or the 
fault of - the Department, I am not prepared to say. 
I believe both are to blame. For the past six years 
some £2,000 a year has been expended on what the 
Department and the local Committee are pleased to 
call Agricultural and Technical Education, while 
the value received by Clare bears a very small pro- 
portion to .the expenditure. A good portion of this 
money has been spent on bulls and stallions, good 
enough purposes in themselves, although West Clare 
has benefited very little by them ; but what Clare 
East and West sorely requires is education in modern 
methods of agriculture, and little or nothing has 
■been done in that direction. With improved agri- 
cultural methods, I venture to say the land could 
be got to produce twice as much as it produces at 
present. The land is saturated with moisture, and 
there is very little done in the way of drainage. 
Drainage, arterial and field, is greatly needed. The 
tillage in the county is small and badly done. After 
six years under the Department of Agriculture, not 
one-fifth of the potatoes were sprayed last year. 
There is just one way by which Clare farmers can 
be taught, and that -is by object lessons. If a few 
well-managed and well-tilled small farms and the 
profitable results of them, were in each parish, I believe 
the results would he beneficial. Demonstration plots 
scattered through the county and in the neighbour- 
hood of every church in the county where the people 
could see them, would he a great advantage. Above 
all, the children at school should he taught practical 
agriculture, aiid with a view to that object, there 
should be attached to every rural school one acre of 
land at least, for the purpose of a school garden, 
and which should he cultivated according to the best 
and most up-to-date methods. In every rural school 
there should be at least one teacher, a skilled agricul- 
turist, holding a diploma for the teaching of agricul- 
ture. This he could get by attending an agricultural 
college for six months, either at the period of 
training or afterwards. The great and, indeed, the 
only industry of the people of Ireland is agricul- 
ture, and it seems ridiculous to he teaching children 
in rural schools during their entire course, every- 
thing except agriculture. 

40197a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You begin- 
with the beginning? — Yes. 

40198. You consider that if the sons of farmers 
got a little practical training in agriculture they 
would be more inclined to till the land afterwards? 
—Of course. They would know how to till it, and 
know the advantages of tilling it. 

. 40199. You think that if in the peninsula stretch- 
ing out to Loop Head, demonstration plots or farms 
were established on a practical basis so as to show 
the people what could be done in the proper rotation 
of crops, the results would be good?— I think that 
the results would be very beneficial. 

40200. Mr. Sutherland. — You want these attached 
to the school? — Yes. 

40201. You want to bring the education to the- 
people who would benefit by it?— Ye®. In our 

National schools they are taught everything, clerk- 
ing and all sorts of things, everything to wean them 
from the land, though the land is what they are to 
hve by afterwards. There was nominally agricul- 
ture. in the schools, hut the schoolmaster himself 
could not tell you a thistle from a dock-leaf. He 
read the thing out of books, and his own garden was 
the worst in the parish. 
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40202. It seems rather anomalous that there i6 so 
much effort put forth to teach what is called agricul- 
ture and that agriculture is exactly the thing we 
don’t see in Ireland? — No. We have read a lot of 
speeches about agriculture in Ireland, but as far as 
practical work is concerned, there has been nothing. 
1 was all round West Clare last summer. I went 
round with the view of getting evidence and seeing 
how things were. I did not see from Iisdoonveiraa 
round by Ballaghaline, Moher, Lahinch, Miltown- 
malba}', and on until I came home, a garden of 
potatoes sprayed ; and you are told that really this 
Department of Agriculture has changed the face of 
the land in Ireland. 

40203. I dare say you would not in any country in 
Europe travel so much good land and see so little 
agriculture? — Unless to have a cow in a field. 

4'0204. I don’t call that agriculture? — Nobody does, 


of course. 

40205. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — From that sug- 
gestion of yours to which you have given much con- 
sideration, it would appear a necessary conclusion to 
have an agricultural side to the training college for 
teachers ? — Certainly, because if you send in a teacher 
and tell him to teach agriculture, he will get it out 
of books, and when an inspector comes who knows 
as little about agriculture as he does himself he will 
answer what is down, and tell him about the rotation 
of crops and that turnips ought to follow oats, and so 
on ; but if you bring him out and ask him how is the 
turnip to be tilled, and how are the oats to be tilled, 
he lias no more idea of it than he has of the transit 
of Venus. 

40206. Mr. Sutherland. — The thing is to have an 
experimental garden attached to the school? — Yes. 

40207. You want to see more reality imparted into 
the teaching of agriculture? — Certainly. 

40208. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is there any spraying going 
on this year? — Last year taught them a lesson. I 
think that there will be a good deal of spraying this 
year. The price of the stuff has gone up a great deal. 
Some years ago it was 22 shillings. This year it will 
be 33 shillings. 

40209. They have no horse machines for spraying? 
— No. I wish they had hand ones, and used them. 

40210. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did any scheme 
occur to you by which a county could encourage and 
partly' compel the people to spray? — Personally, I 
Lave been preaching spraying for thirteen or fourteen 
years and have succeeded wlierever I have been sta- 
tioned. That is one way of working. If the priests 
work it up I think that they could get their 
parishioners to spray I certainly think that our Agri- 
cultural Committee — and I recommended it to some 
of them, and don’t know why they did not take it up — 
should give a bonus for spraying, say, in the shape of 
supplying tho stuff for spraying at half-price to small 
i.oldmgs under £10 They did not do this. Tliev 
prefer to have shorthorns, or something of that kind 

40210a. Don’t you think that your suggestion would 
he a very practicable expenditure? — Of course it 
would, but I don’t think that the Department would 
allow that. _ As Sir Horace Plunkett once said to me, 
that would he encouraging a man to do wlxat he ought 
to do himself. 

40211. Would not you consider it educational to 
give the spraying mixture at a reduced price until 
all the people got into the habit of spraying regu- 
larly 1 — Yes. 

40212. Mr. O’ Kfi.it. — I thought that the Depart- 
ment came into existence for the purpose of en- 
•curaging and stimulating agriculture? — So it was. 
it has had a rather good trial, and except where 
agriculture was at a pretty good stage of progress be- 
lorc it was established I don’t think it has improved 
much since. 

kas gone on now for from six to seven 

years? — Ties. 

^ ven ture to say that the views you have 

rmed are shared by nine-tenths of those who have 
nquired into its working ? — I think that anybody who 
. c *'J lr f s ^th an open mind, at all events, must come 
tna t conclusion. .People who have jobs on the De- 
P^rtment staff naturally don’t come with an open 

Mr. Kavanagh.— At the same time I don’t 
no y ? U -?* n encoura 8 e agriculture where there is 
W~ In °, ne wa y y° n can - You can show a 
man what may be done. If you say to him, “You 
exnausting that land by your present system of 


grazing cattle ; you have old grass there for forty 
years, and it has got full of weeds ; turn it up ; to 
be sure a crop of oats won’t pay you, but when you 
sow a crop of turnips and manure it well, and then 
let it out with grass seeding, you will make fine land 
of that,” he won’t agree ; but if they had small farms 
in his neighbourhood where he could see this system 
carried out and see its advantages, I have no doubt 
that before two years they would adopt the system. 

40216. If they had labour ; but suppose they had 
not the labour ? — He has his own sons very often out 
working at something else, when it would be more pro- 
fitable to have th:-m attending to the farm. Suppose 
he has no lahour there is a great difficulty. You can 
have labour if you can pay for it, but the lahour is 
going away steadily. That is another strong reason 
for doing what I want to do, that in a short time — 
already we have nearly come to that — if emigration 
goes on as it is .toirg there will bo no labour left in 
the country. 

40217. You are strongly in favour of experimental 
plots? — Certainly, and I think that if we could get 
experimental small farms it would be even better than 
that 

40218. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Farms of the 
ordinary 9ize that the people hold ? — Yes. 

40219. Then you would have it tilled in the best 
way for that locality? — Yes. 

40220. You thank that the successful tilling of such 
a farm would induce neighbouring holders to follow 
suit? — I have no doubt about it. 

40221. If they did that young men would have a 
great deal of occupation for their own lands ? — I have 
had experience of lliat. I was down in King’s County 
end part of Tipperary as a curate. Wherever you 
had in that neigfibourhood a landlord who tilled his 
lend, as most of them did till them— having stewards 
end giving employment — all the small farmers around 
there were quite as good farmers as the landlord’s 
steward. What taught these farmers was the object 
lesson befar? their doors. We have never had any- 
thing of the kind here. Want of capital is in a great 
many instances the cause why many farms in Clare 
are not. worked to gieat advantage. To provide capital 
I think the State could with advantage lend to occu- 
piers who have purchased their holdings sums of 
money up to one-third of the amount of the advance 
made to purchase the holding— the loan to be at 3i 
per cent, for 68i years. A man purchases his hold- 
ing at say, £393- He borrows for drainage purposes 
£75. The interest upon £75 will add little to his 
instalments of interest, while £75 judiciously ex- 
pended on many a small holding would make it" twice 
as valuable as it was before such expenditure. This 
would make the payment of his instalments of pur- 
chase more easy and the danger of failure less. I 
think certainly that in West Clare it would work 
very well. _ The farmer himself would earn all that 
money in improving his own holding. 

40222. Mr. Sutherland. — I could understand a 
scheme of advancing money for drainage? — This is 
for improvement in general. 

40223. Including drainage. If the farmer had no 
other burden that would be all right ; but do you mean 
to impose this further burden of a loan upon him 
after he nas purchased? — Yes, because I don’t con- 
sider it a burden. I consider it a means of relieving 
the burden already upon him. 

40224. After a time? — The first day— you take a 
farm, as I have said, bought at £300, that requires 
improvement, and is notoriously in a rather derelict 
condition. 

40225. What annuity would he he paying? — On 
£300 his annuity would be £9 15s. You add fifty 
shillings to that. 

40226. Would that be sufficient? — That would give 
him the £75. 

40227. How would he expend it? — He has been for 
a great number of years paying at least £12 or £13 
rent. He buys, say, at 21£ years’ purchase, and gets 
a reduction of six shillings in the pound on his rent 
or about seventy-eight shillings a year. Deduct that 
from £13, and the rent he would have to pay is only 
£9 2s., as compared with £13, in fact £14, which the 
man’s rent used to be 

40227a. He is actually payvng now in rent more 
than he would pay after getting all these improve- 
ments in future? — Yes. 
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June 5, 1907. 40223. Mr. Kavanagh. — The £2 10s. a year would 

— be added to repay the £75 borrowed for and spent on 
Kev. P. Glynu. the improvement of the land. 

40229. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would have 
this advantage ; as the drainage told on the land you 
would relieve the pressure at a time when future 
contingencies might make it very difficult for him to 
repay his instalments 1 — Certainly. You improve him 
in every way. You give him money to earn — the very 
thing we want in Ireland. You give him £75 that 
himself and his family can earn and apply to the 
improvement of his holding. In addition he im- 
proves his holding, and makes it certainly once and a 
half as valuable as it was before that, and he still 
pays less rent than he paid before purchase. 

40230. Do you suggest any plan to secure the ex- 
penditure of the £75 ?— -Yes. I would be very careful 
about the expenditure. There should be an inspector 
belonging, I suppose, to the Estates Commissioners 
or the Board of Works, a man who would take care 
not to give out a penny until it was earned. 

40231. Mr. Kavanagh. — What could he borrow at 
now ? — I suppose that the State would lend at the 
same rate as it does to the borrowing purchaser. At 
present he could borrow at £6 10s. per cent, for 
twenty-two years. Borrowing at that rate is rather 
prohibitive, because you increase the rent too much 
right off. 

40232. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You consider 
that it would be good State policy to advance money at 
a cheap rate of interest to enable a man to purchase 
his holding, and that it is better policy still to advance 
money that you may hand over that holding to him 
m good workable condition? — Yes. 

40233. Mr. Sutherland — What strikes one is the 
difference in the two transactions. You purchase a 
holding and improve it and your annuity is less than 
the rent that you pay at present ? — Yes. 

40234. How do you reconcile that ? — I don’t recon- 
cile it. It is a fact. 

40235. Is not it a remarkable thing that a farm 
without any improvements except what are made by 
the tenant pays £13 at present, and that after it is 
pU ]n^™, nd improved he can get it for £12 ?— Yes. 

40236. What is the inevitable deduction from that? 
—I don’t know. 

40237. The enormous rent that he is paying ? — Yes. 

40238. That a tenancy unimproved is of more value 
than a tenancy improved ?— Yes ; but the old system 
of paying these high rents is one of the factors, I 
need not tell you, in producing the existing condition 
of the country. 

Mr. Sutherland. — I think it is ; but there could not 
be a more striking illustration than you have given. 

40639. Mr. Kavanagh.— I don’t think that it is 
evidence of very high rents at all, but rather that the 
State is lending money at a cheap rate of interest ?— 
Owing to the system of purchase within zones, I 
regret to say that in the poorer districts the prices 
paid are excessive. Fairly good land favourably 
situated in proximity to markets may be worth 
twenty-five and twenty-seven and a-half years’ pur- 
chase when inferior land in backward districts is not 
worth ten years’ purchase. Bad land is dear at any 
price, and the security to the State is precarious, 
tenants on bad and inferior land, nevertheless, are 
a ? x , 1 ° us at ^most any price : first, to get rid 

ol the millstone of arrears, and thus, as they say 
themselves, “cut the gad next the throat,” anffi 
secondly, because of the few shillings in the £ reduc- 
tion. In nineteen-twentieths of the cases of purchase 
ot inferior land no competent inspector would say the 
holdings were security for the instalments. I also 
consider it a great misfortune that by the purchase 
of small holdings congestion is being stereotyped. One 
of the strongest reasons put forward by Mr. Wyndham 
for the necessity of the Land Act of 1903, and it was 
the reason that appealed most strongly to Parliament, 
was— -m order to bring relief to “the rotten and 
rigid communities in the West of Ireland. Surely ' 
reducing the rent of a tenant who has been paying 
£5 a year to £3 10s. will not bring him much relief, 
neither will it enable him to keep one less of his seven 
or eight children from the emigrant ship. As far as 
Clare m concerned the Land Act has not given even 
nrLtv a -n rell ! f re . ferred t0 < for it has been 


for in Clare was only £410,554, and the average pur- 
chase price exclusive of bonus was 20- 9 years, while 
under the Ashbourne and Balfour Acts the average 
purchase price was 15 '9. And this high purchase 
price is very often given for miserable uneconomic 
holdings; indeed average holdings purchased in Clare 
under the Act of 1903 can scarcely be said to be 
economic. From the Report of the Estates Commis- 
sioners I learn that the second-term tenants in Clare 
purchased their holdings at 22-9 years’ purchase 
exclusive of the bonus, and the average rent of these 
tenants was only £10 8s., while the average rent of 
the non-judicial Clare tenant 'purchasers was only 
£10 18s., and the purchase price 21-8 years without 
the bonus. The conclusion to be deduced from these 
figures is obvious. I think it is a block in the way 
of emigration as stereotyping congestion. 

40240. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You consider 
that no good purpose is served by selling to a number 
of small occupiers without some attempt being made 
to enlarge the holdings? — Yes. 

40240a. You think where the. land is occupied' to 
this great extent by small occupiers public policy 
demands that before the holdings are sold to the 
occupiers on an estate an effort should be made to 
provide an enlargement? — They should be made eco- 
nomic where you see a man who cannot rear his 
family on what he has got. 

40241. That is one of your points, and the other is 
this: that the sale of bad land is a very different 
thing from the sale of good land? — Yes, 

40242. And a large number of years’ purchase on 
the sale of bad laud is a dangerous thing ? — In two 
ways the thing is quite ridiculous. You have a num- 
ber of tenants who have bad land, and if the authority 
sent round to investigate the circumstances of their 
holdings declares that their holdings are not security 
to the State for an annuity, then, surely, they are 
not security to the landlord for rent. Beside these 
men is a body of men on good land whose rents are 
paid as regularly as the interest on Consols. The 
landlord makes no distinction in the purchase price 
between the man for whom he has good security and 
the man for whom he has no security. I think that 
is ridiculous. 

40243. Mr. Sutherland. — What is the position of 
the large grazier? Can he purchase also?— No. If 
he has only an eleven months’ letting he is not a 
tenant and cannot purchase, but a grazier who 
is a twelve months’ tenant or a judicial ten- 
ant can purchase. The policy of the State was 
that money to a greater extent than £3,000 could 
not be advanced to these people. That was increased 
to £5,000, and unfortunately, under the Wyndham 
Act, it got further increased to £7,000, so if he can 
show reasons to the Estates Commissioners for having 
an advance made up to £7,000 he can perpetuate 
grazing. 

40244. Mr. O’ Kelly. — The increase to £7,000 was to 
cover the case of tenants who had been evicted under 
the plan of campaign and others ? — I think it is a 
pity that that was not put down in black and white. 

40245. Mr. Sutherland. — So they are stereotyping 
it in both ways? — Yes, stereotyping poverty, conges- 
tion, and grazing. 

40246. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Don’t you think 
that it is very much against good policy that public 
money should be advanced to enable a man who merely 
grazes his land to receive advances up to £7,000?— I 
think that it is outrageous. 

40247. Mr. 0’Kelly.- — Suppose that the Congested 
Districts Board bought a property on which such a 
tenancy exicted, would not it be within the power of 
the Congested Districts Board to determine such 
tenancy? — That is the suggestion I make. I would 
allow no man, whether a tenant or a landlord, to have 
more than a certain quantity of land — say £200 valua- 
tion. 

40248. They can determine the tenancy ?— I did not 
know that. 

40249. £200 is rather high ? — Too high, except in 
the case of a farmer who gave a, great deal of employ- 
ment for labour. If a man has a very large holding 
and gives constant employment to six or seven labourers 
he is quite as useful a member of the community as 
anybody. In. illustration of what I have been saying 
about congestion I submit a case, however, which has 
come under my own notice, and which will give tha. 
Commission some idea of the miserable, character :df 
many of the holdings that, are being .purchased.- • Av. 
Clare landlord whd neld- ah estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilkee offered to sell it to the tenants in the 
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vcar 1896 or 1897 for sixteen years’ purchase. No 
sooner was the Act of 1903 passed than the tenants 
agreed to buy from him at twenty-three years’ pur- 
chase. They afterwards backed out of their offer, and 
he sold the estate to the Estate Commissioners, and 
he got a price which worked out at, I believe, twentv- 
twcT or more years’ purchase. On that estate the 
valuation per head of the population of four of the 
townlands sold is only £1 4s. Ail., and in these four 
townlands there are about sixty families. Surely, 
this is stereotyping congestion. In one of these town- 
the population has fallen thirty-five per cent, 
in the ten years from 1891 to 1901, and the Census 
Blue Book informs us that the decrease is due to 
emigration. 

40249a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are there grass 
lands near that might be used?— No; unfortunately 
in West Clare there is very little grass land. Near 
Quilty there are 300 or 400 acres, and there is quite 
a large number of poor people on small holdings in 
the neighbourhood. There are some rather incon- 
siderable grass lands in the peninsula, but there are 
very few grazing tracts in West Clare. In North 
Clare it is 'all grazing. What u 
that the Estates Commissioners 
medium of the bargains. It w 
they re-sold to the tenants. 

40250. Did they re-sell to the tenants without mak- 
ing any attempt to enlarge the holdings? — I don’t 
know that it was possible to enlarge them because 
there were no lands in the neighbourhood. 

40251. Would it have been possible to buy lands at 
a distance and migrate some of the tenants? — Cer- 
tainly, I don’t think they should agree to a sale of 
that kind. 

40252. Mi-. Kavanagh — The Inspector saw it? — 


Clare. In North 
complain of most is 
l this case were the 
; sold to them, and 


ies. 

40252a. And declared it value for the money? — I 
presume so. Seeing that the valuation per head 
worked out at £1 4s. 4r7. , and seeing that in one of 
the townlands 35 per cent, of the people emigrated in 
ten years, I don’t think it was value for very much. 

40253. Mr. Sutherland. — You think this was a case 
in which a public body like the Congested Districts 
Board might deal with the estate before it was sold ? — 
I think so. 

40254. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would this be 
your idea ? The public body in charge of relieving 
congestion should buy that land from the owner. That 
same body at the same time should, if necessary, pur- 
chase grass land at a distance, and work the two 
things together ? — Yes ; transfer some of the un- 
economic people to these grass lands, and then divide 
the holdings among these others. 

40255. But you consider that the vesting order 
should not be made out until an attempt was made 
at all events to secure holdings at a distance ? — Yes ; 
and in addition I think that it was the duty of the 
Congested Districts Board, the Estates Commissioners, 
or some body to improve the land that they were 
giving to these people, which is in a most derelict 
condition. 

40256. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you nothing to say 
about the land that was offered in 1897 for 16 years’ 
purchase, and was afterwards sold for 23 years’? — 
Simply that the very statement of the fact shows how 
land is going in Ireland. 

40257. That is to say that the motion of the price 
of land is upwards? — Automatically this happened 
on the passing of the Act of 1903. You cannot buy 
under that Act except you buy within the zones. 
Automatically the price of land went up. 

40258. Why? — Because you cannot buy it under a 
«rtain price. The landlord says, “ I cannot sell, 
because the remainder man will have a case against 
me - Here is the State saying: Instead of 18£ years’ 
purchase of first and 23 of second term rents vou must 
give from 214 to 274- I won’t go as high as 27A, 
1 will sell for 22.” sea. 


40259. We have heard continually that the vali 
oi the land has gone down since 1881 ?— Yes ; it ha 
Are not they getting deductions every day? 

40260. Rent moves down and the price of lai 
moves up ?— A rather funny argument is that a mi 
ought to give more for a second term than for a fir 
£ n * nc y- The landlord would argue in th 
J, that the second term tenant has been in 
wurt and got a reduction of 5 shillings in the ponn 
0111 'the reply to that is that the reduction was giv 


because the land was not worth any more, and times 
have gone down. 

40261. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You consider 
that the number of years’ purchase should follow the 
current rent? — Certainly; but I have shown it lias 
gone up ir. the County Clare 5 years' purchase, or 
if you add the bonus, by 8 years’ purchase, and if 
you add the advantage in the payment of legal ex- 
penses equal to a years’ purchase, the addition to the 
price would be 9 years’ purchase. No wonder the 
people should emigrate, seeing that they had nothing 
to live upon at home. Whether the petty reduction 
of 5s. in the pound which they hare received on pur- 
chase is likely to enable the remnant that remains 
to prosper is, I think, disputable. The same landlord 
has an estate in the parish of Carrigahelt, for the 
purchase of which there were negotiations in 1904. 
The landlord had at the time a considerable acreage 
of “cut-away bog” upon his hands, and he agreed 
at the time to give this bog for the purpose of having 
it divided with a view to make some of the holdings 
on the estate less uneconomic. The sale fell through, 
and the “ cut-away bog ” has been since then dis- 
posed of to tenants upon other estates — in punish- 
ment as the tenants allege, for the tenants not having 
agreed to the landlord’s terms of purchase. On this 
estate there are about twenty or more tenants whose 
holdings are entirely valueless, consisting of a cabin 
and a few acres of “cut-away bog.” for which they 
pay about £2 a year. The occupiers live by the 
sale of turf, and on money sent by relatives' from 
America. The turbary bog which supplies them with 
turf is the only bog within a radius of six or seven 
miles and supplies turf to the people within this 
radius. It is almost exh lusted and can last onlv a 
couple of years at the furthest. When the turbary 
has been cut away, the security for the instalments 
of those poor people shall have gone, and, yet, if 
these men had agreed to the landlord's terms and 
had purchased at 23 years’ purchase in 1904, the 
sale would have automatically gone through. If 
emigration is to be put an end to, the sales of 
uneconomic holdings should at once cease, these 
holdings should he added to other holdings in the 
neighbourhood, and the occupiers of these uneconomic 
holdings should he transferred to holdings provided 
for them ; n other parts of the country, and to lands 
now in the occupation of graziers. 

40261a. Are you aware that one of the objects, 
perhaps the leading object of investing the Estates 
Commissioners with the powers of the Congested 
Districts Board in regard to congested estates, was 
to enable them to do this class of work which you 
describe outside of the scheduled areas in such 
counties as Clare ? — I am aware of that, but I was 
aware that they did not do it. 

40262. Mr. Kavanagh. — You wish to have the 
whole of Clare scheduled as congested ?— I did not 
say the whole of Clare. I said any electoral division 
ir. which the per head valuation of 50 per cent, of 
the population is under thirty shillings. 

40263. That applies to nearly all the Union of 
Kilrush ? — Yes, practically, and Ennistymon. 

40264. You think that the fact of these districts 
being scheduled would tend to stop emigration ? — Not 
the fact of scheduling them. I do not look on that 
as any advantage except this, that whenever a dis- 
trict is scheduled in any county where there are 
scheduled districts, it should be in the power of some 
authority to take up compulsorily all land that is 
needed for the relief of congestion, and then by 
transferring those people in the congested electoral 
divisions to these lands now in the hands of graziers 
it would tend to stay emigration, because it would 
give them the means of living at home. 

40265. Do you find that emigration takes place less, 
from the large holdings than from the small hold- 
ings? — Certainly, because some of the people can 
provide for their children at home, give them a 
fortune sometimes, or start them on other farms. 

40266. That is your experience ?— Certainly. 

40267. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — About that de- 
finition of yours a question has arisen. You consider 
that no area ought to be scheduled where half the 
population are under thirty shillings valuation ?— Per 
head of the population. 

40268. Would you limit that in this way ; would 
you consider that they should be not only under 
thirty shillings valuation, but that they should be 
under thirty shillings valuation as considered 
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attached to the holdings on which they live? The 
point is this : if you don’t put in a limitation of 
this kind, you might pick out the people from 
different families, and say, “ Such a one has no 
valuation at all ” ? — No, because I take an electoral 
division, and I find that in that electoral division 


fifty per cent, of the population are under a valuation 
of 30s. per head. 

40269. You take .them as they are found on definite 
holdings? — Yes, of course. 

40270. That is the sense in which you understand 
it? — Yes. 


Mr. John Murray examined. 


40271. You reside at Kilkee and 
County Council of Clare ? — Yes. 

40272. Kindly refer to any points that you wish to 
bring before the Commission ? — The first matter that 
I had intended to deal with was the high prices de- 
manded by landlords. Father Glymi has dealt fully 
with that. 

40273. The next point, I understand, is the high 
rates charged for fish by the railway companies and 
the want of accommodation for landing fish on the 
coast of Clare? — I know that from Kilkee the rates 
for cured fish to Liverpool are 17s. 6tZ. a ton, while 
from Clifden or Dingle the rates are only 14s. 

40274. Mr. Sutherland. — What would be the 
value of that ton of fish when sold? — It varies. It 
goes up .as high as £12 or £14. 

40275. That does not appear a very high propor- 
tion for the carriage? — It very seldom touches £14. 
It is generally about £12. 

40276. But you may have cases like this of fish 
being consigned to market to sell, and then a demand 
from the railway company for caniage that cost 
more than the price realised by the fish ? — Certainly ; 
it occurred to myself. 

40277. It is quite common in Scotland ? — It is quite 
common with ns. I have sent fish to England or 
Dublin, and instead of getting something for the fish 
I was billed for the freight. 

40278. That is of course when the quantity sent 
is small? — It generally occurs when the quantity of 
fish is large and the market is glutted, so that prices 
go down. 

40279. Mr. Kavanagh. — Wh'at would be your re- 
medy for that ? — If the rates were reduced for fish 
coming to the market it would help. The rates are 
very high, albout three shillings a hundred for fresh 
fish, from Kilkee to Dublin. If that were reduced 
to Is. 6 d. it would help very much. 

40280. Mr. Sutherland. — Are there special cheap 
rates for fish in Ireland ? — I don’t think there are, 
as far as I am aware. 

40281. How are they regulated — are they divided 
into zones, and if you have five or six towns inside 
a certain circle, do they all pay the same inside that 
circle ? — Yes ; that is how it is. 

40282. You would like to see that rate reduced ? 
— Yes. 

40283. It would help the fishermen ? — Yes, very 
much. When I buy the fish from the fishermen I 
have to try to meet all these expenses, to buy the fish 
cheap, so that it recoils on the fishermen. 

40284. You heard what Father Glynn said a/bout 
the profit going ultimately to the man who buys? — 
I was not in at the time. 

Mr. Kavanagh.— He said that most of the profit 
went to the middleman. 

40286. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you agree with that? 
—Sometimes ; not always. The middleman some- 
times loses heavily, but taking it generally, as a rule, 
he has his profit. 

40286. May I ask if yon do anything in the fish- 
ing ?— Yes. 

40287. As a fisherman or a middleman? — As a 
middleman. For the last three months we could not 
buy any fish at all. We could not touch it, to send 
to market or otherwise. 

40288. Where do yon get the mackerel principally 
along the coast of Glare?— From Miltown-Malbav to 
Clare Head. 

40289. Mr. Kavanagh. — I s there a baronial guar- 
antee on that railway ? — Yes. 

40290. How much in the pound on the valuation 
does it amount to ?— It varies. It goes up and down. 
It is 8 d. this half year— it will be 4d. the next. 

40291. Mr. Sutherland.— I t depends on the loss 
on the working? — Yes. 

40292. It would be the interest of the raiiway com- 
pany itself to give facilities for carrying fish ?— Yes. 


40293. They would get more fish to carry?— Twice 
as much. 

40294. The amount earned would be more, and 
consequently the guarantee would be less ?— That is a 
fact. 

40295. Have you ever made representations to the 
railway company to that effect? — Yes; I have often 
spoken to the manager about it, and he says that 
they cannot reduce it. 

40296. Is not it a fact that it is a favoured rail- 
way — that there was a grant of public money to 
make it, and a guarantee of ^public money to pay its 
dividends : In virbue of getting that should they not 

cany the fish more favourably? — I think so. 

40297. What have you got to say about the piers 
that are required ?— We have no piers at all in tile 
County Clare to land fish in with sailing boats. 
There is a place caled Farnagh within two miles of 
Kilkee, and if there was £40 expended on that place 
they could fish twice as often as they do. 

40298. Mr. Sutherland.— W hat would it be for?- 
If there was a shelter for closing up a gap between 
two rooks it would keep the sea away. 

40299. It is not the difficulty af living outside 
when the boats go out, but the difficulty of getting 
in and out? — -That is the whole difficulty. Further 
back towards Loop Head the same difficulty exists. 
In Kilkee if there were a pier that a sailing boat 
might come into and deliver fish it would -be a great 
facility. 

40300. Where would it require to be — it is very 
shallow there ?— No ; it is very deep around Kilkee, 
in the bay of Kilkee. There could be a pier built 
there. There is a breakwater already there. 

40301. Where is the landing place already ? — It is 
at the place I refer to. 

40302. I saw fresh mackerel being carried around 
Kilkee this morning — when would that have been 
caught? — Last night. 

40303. How much would they have as a rule?— 
Some mornings they might have about 1,000 or so. 

40304. Is it in the currachs they go out? — Yes. 
There is not a sailing boat. The sailing boat could 
not be there without a pier. If there was a pier 
nhere it would be all right. I had a fishing beat 
there, and I had to sell her, because there was no 
place to put her or land the fish. There is a pier at 
Oarrigaholt. 

40305. How many nets do they carry in these cur- 
rachs? — Three or four nets — each net about sixty 
yards. 

40306. What at the very .best times of the year 
would they get for a night’s catch? — I would put it 
down at £l on an average. 

40307. Which is the better fishery — spring or 
autumn ? — Autumn is the better. 

40308. How long does the autumn mackerel fishing 
last ? — It lasts from September to iChristmas, but 
from last 'September up to iChristmas, I suppose, they 
did not get six nights’ fishing. They might go out 
and get no fish, or else the weather was very bad and 
they could not go out at all. 

40309. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — -J fc was a 
stormy season ? — Yes. They could not get the fish. 
•The fish were not .there at all. It was 'after Christ- 
mas that they got the principal fishing. 

40310. {Did yon say to Mr. Sutherland how many 
piers there are on the coast of Clare at which an open 
boat or a decked boat would ibe safe ? — I don’t think 
there is one. 

40311. Mr. Sutherland. — Liscannor ? — A boat may 
come in in the day time, but it could not come in at 
night. The pier at Oarrigaholt is inland up the 
river, and when a boat comes up to discharge her 
fish she cannot go out to fish until the following 
night. 

40312. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Yon know tiie 
coast of Clare yourself ? — -Thoroughly welL 
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40313. i'ou xnow the classes of boats called the 
nobby and the zulu boat?— Yes. 

40314. When? on the coast of -Clare would a nobby 
or a zulu 'boat be safe during the winter? — Nowhere, 
except in Kilrush here, and at the. pier at Carrigaholt 
and at Ballyvaughan. 

40315. On a stormy day during summer where 
might you land on the coast of Clare ? — Carrigaholt 
would be the safest. Liscannor is not so safe, but 
Carrigaholt is so far up the river and so far from 
the railway that you cannot fish from it regularly 
every night. Kilkee is just beside the railway, and 
if you had a pier there at which a boat could be 
sheltered safely while the fish could be landed it 
would be very useful, and, in addition, you are im- 
mediately on the fishing ground the moment you go 
outside the pier, whereas from Fenit and Carriga- 
holt you cannot fish more than three nights a week. 
From" Kilkee you could fish every night regularly if 
there was a pier built, which would help the fisher- 
men very much. 

40316. It is the currach or canoe they use there 


now ? — Yes. These are the only boats that are safe j une ^ 1907. 
there or could live there. — 

40317. It would take a very considerable expendi- Hr. John 
ture to make a safe fishing haribour there ? — A har- Hurray, 
hour could hardly be built there, but a pier could 
be built where the people could run in and deliver 
their fish. 

40318. Mr. Kavanagh. — If we could have anybcdy 
to show us this evening, Mr. Sutherland, and I will 
go down and inspect the site at Kilkee ?— I will be 
there any time after six o’clock. 

4031S. Have you anything to say as regards drain- 
age and the reclamation of waste bog lands? — There 
are some bog districts where poor people are living 
on very small poor holdings, and if these places were 
drained, and roads were made into the bogs, and the 
holdings were enlarged, it would be an enormous advan- 
tage. 

40320. Would drainage be a difficult, matter in the 
County Clare? — Quite easy. 

40321. Is there a good fall? — Splendid fall; either 
to the Atlantic or to the Shannon side. It would be 
very easy to drain West Clare everywhere. 


Mr. Michael Mescal examined. 


40322. Mr. Kavanagh. — You represent the Kilrush 
Rural District? — Yes. 

40323. Kindly bring before us any statement that 
you wish to make? — I have been appointed by the 
Kilrush Rural District Council, at their meeting, held 
on llt-h May, 1907. to give evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Congestion at their Sitting to be held 
at Kilrush on Wednesday, the 5th J une. I have been a 
member of the Kilrush Board of Guardians since 1886, 
Chairman of the Board- from 1890 to 1900, and Chair- 
man of the Rural District Council for a period of six 
years. I am Chairman at present. The rural por- 
tion of the union comprises twenty-seven electoral 
divisions, divided into four dispensary districts. The 
area of the union is 136,170 acres ; the population is 
24,555, and the valuation is £48,589. The indebted- 
ness of tho union is as follows : — Balances due to the 
31st March, 1907. Kilkee, £819 3s. 4d., at 3£ per 
cent, for thirty years; Cross, £37 19s., at 1 per cent., 
for thirty years; Mullogh, £34 2s. 8 d., at 3£ per 
cent., for thirty years; Carrigaholt, £58 2s. 4 d., at 
1 per cent., for thirty years; Coovaclare, £30, at 
per cent., for thirty years — Total, £979 7s. 4 d. 
Shanakyle Burial Ground, £168 10s., at 4 per cent., 
for fifty years; Farrihy Burial Ground, £23 15s., at 
4 per cent., for thirty years; Labourers’ Act, 1903, 
£2,844 15s., at 3f per cent., for fifty years. — Gross 
total, £4,016, 7s. 4 d. Proposed Kilkee Waterworks 

loan, £4,000, at 31 per cent. Probable cost of New 
Labourers’ Scheme, £29,000, at 3£ per cent. Total 
amount for outdoor relief, ending 31st March, 1907 — 
£1,020. In addition there is a guarantee of 2 per cent., 
on £55,000 on the barony of Moyarta, on a valuation 
of £27,158, together with a county-at-large charge of 
twopence on the £1 for West and South Clare Rail- 
ways, involving a 7 tax from seven pence to fourteen 
pence per annum. There is a further charge- on two 
parishes, and portion of the third, namely Killimer, 
Kilmihill, and part of Kilmurry M’Mahon, within 
this union, on a guarantee of £5 000, together with a 
county-at-large charge, thereby involving a tax of 
from four pence to seven pence in the £ on a valua- 
tion of £11,607. The portion of the barony of 
Ibrickane, within the union, is liable for a county-at- 
large contribution of two pence on the £ for West 
and South Clare Railways, and for deficiency in 
guarantee and working expenses in West Clare Rail- 
way. The barony of Moyarta, and other contributory 
areas liable for all deficiency in working expenses, on 
the South Clare Railway. The area of chargeability 
for tbe Kilkee Waterworks loan is the dispensary dis- 
trict on a valuation of £11,670 15s There are 223 
holdings in the union under 1 statute acre ; 475 above, 
and not exceeding 5 acres ; 865 above 5, and not ex- 
ceeding 15 acres ; 5,671 acres of barren mountain land ; 
1,104 acres of marsh land; 7,437 acres of turf; 505 
acres of woods; 12 acres of fallow land; 81,855 acres 
of grass; 32,138 acres of tillage; 8,775 acres under 
water, roads, and fences. From the number of small 
uneconomic holdings in the Kilrush Union, and com- 
paring same with similar holdings in any of the 
unions in the counties already scheduled under the 


Congested Districts Board, I am of opinion the Kil- Mr. Michael 
rush Union has a strong claim to be scheduled under Mescal, 
the Board, with a view of these poor people deriving 
the benefits conferred on people similarly in the 
counties already scheduled. The area of the union 
extends along the coast of the Atlantic Ocean for a 
distance of about thirty miles. The poor people on 
the coast live principally by fishing, and burning 
kelp, and drawing sea-weed, and selling it in winter 
and spring time to the farmers. They have no land 
attached to their houses, but have to go sometimes 
miles into the country districts to till what is com- 
monly known as con-acre lettings from year to year. 

I refer to the electoral divisions of Kilmurry and 
Clounadrum, abutting on the sea. There is a grass 
farm in the latter division, owned by the representa- 
tives of H. M'Mahon Creagh, in the townland of 
Kilclahanne, containing 383 acres 2roods 32 perches ; 
valuation, £205 10s. This holding has been let under 
the eleven months’ system for grazing purposes. Had 
the union been, scheduled under the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, the Board could acquire possession by 
compulsory purchase, of this large holding, and mi- 
grate the poor people from the sea coast into this 
holding, when parcelled out in lots, to suit tbe require- 
ments of the individuals and thereby relieve conges- 
tion to a great extent. Otherwise I would recommend 
to the Commission that compulsory powers be given 
to the Estates Commissioners to acquire possession of 
this holding and have it parcelled out amongst the 
poor people in the immediate locality, who have no 
land. I would recommend to the Commission the ad- 
visability of assisting the poor fishermen along the 
coast of 'the Kilrush Union. Their fishing gear is of 
the worst description. They never received any aid 
from Government whatsoever, but always depend on 
their own poor resources. Whereas the fishermen 
along the coast" of the counties scheduled deri/e every 
benefit at the disposal of the Board. There are several 
electoral divisions whose congested conditions deserve 
the consideration of the Commission because of their 
congestion, and the very miserable hovels in which 
several families at present reside, with as many as 
ten in family, in houses built of bog sods, and thatched 
with rushes. The Dromelihy electoral division, area 
of which is 6,472 acres; valuation, £1,848; population, 

1,335, and number of holdings, 913. I beg to refer 
the Commission to the townland of Sragh, in tbe above 
electoral division : area, 1,483 acres 0 roods 6 perches ; 
valuation, £236 10s., with sixty-four ratings on same. 

About forty of these householders reside in miserable 
cabins built of bog sods, and, in fact, not fit for 
human haibitation ; their holdings are retry small, 
and not large enough for to maintain the poor people 
in any way approaching decency. The poor people 
in this townland mainly subsist on the earnings that 
accrue from the cutting and saving of turf, and load- 
ing it on the siding on South Clare Railway. The 
holdings occupied by these poor people were once wild, 
barren bog; they carted sea-weed from the shore, and 
after years of hard work and labour succeeded in re- 
claiming Iheir respective little holdings, the area of 
B 
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which an. average does not exceed four statute acres. 
So congested is this tow.nl and that scarcely a year 
but there is an outbreak of fever of the worst type, 
which cost the ratepayers of the union a considerable 
amount of money each time there is fever in the 
townland. The union sunk a pump in the locality — 
£40. There is a holding in the centre of this town- 
land on the landlord’s hands at present — Mr. Marcus 
Walsh — area of which is 393 acres 16 perches ; should 
this be purchased at a fair value and parcelled out 
to these poor people, it would go a good way to relieve 
the congestion in the miserable novels in which they 
reside at present, together with the other facilities at 
the disposal of the Congested Districts Board by way 
of small loans for building purposes. Portions of 
the electoral divisions of Einagh and Knocknagone 
are in a congested condition, some of the houses built 
on the verge of the bog — rather on very unsanitary 
sites. There is a good deal of barren mountain ae 
well as of marshy land in the union which requires 
cultivation as well as drainage, should a properly 
constituted Board be formed, with borrowing powers. 
The Land Purchase Act of 1903 is no improvement 
on the previous Land Acts. Prices obtained for land 
from 1885 to 1896, and up to 1903, in this union 
ranged .from thirteen to eighteen and a half years’ 
purchase, with a decadal reduction of 10 pear cent. 

6 very ten years ; whereas the price paid for land since 
the passing of the Land Act of 1903 varies from 
eighteen and a half to twenty- four and a half, with 
a bonus of about three years’ purchase added. Very 
few sales have taken place in this union since the 
passing of the Act of 1903, owing to the high prices 
demanded by the landlords, and their unwillingness 
to sell. Consequently there are very few sales in the 
union. I am conversant with an estate in this union ; 
the tenants held under lease for a term of thirty years, 
from 1857 ; the grces rental was about£220 ; valuation, 
including buildings, £119 ; number of tenants on 
arable holdings, fourteen. At the expiration of the 
lease, and at the passing of the Leaseholders’ Act, the 
tenants applied to the Land Court to have fair rents 
fixed. The rents were reduced to £140, or a reduc- 
tion of £80 per annum-; these tenants were paying 
this £80 over and above the value of their holdings, 
as decided by the Land Commissioners of the day. 
The tenants had paid £2,400 during that period— in 
very depressed times— over the value of their holdings, 
owing to the bad laws relating to land tenure. I need 
not point out to the Commission how serviceable this 
amount of money would be to the tenants; what 
amount of improvement they could effect during the 
period of thirty years. I mention this case, it being 
of the many cases of rack-rented estates in 
the Kilrush Union. Therefore, I have no hesitation 
m stating that the exorbitant rents demanded in the 
past is the principal cause of the great poverty in 
this union. Tenants on some estates have agreed to 
purchase at rather high rate of purchase owing to 
certain amount of arrears being wiped out, and pro- 
oeedmgs being stayed to recover the current years’ rent. 
It would be advisable the Estates Commissioners would 
have, in future, recourse to inspection on all estates 
sold under the Land Purchase Act, 1903. I maintain 
that direct sales by landlords to tenants, even at a low 
price on uneconomic holdings, does not better the con- 
dition of the tenant, because such tenant is devoid 
or capital to work his holding, even at a reduced rent ; 
land without capital is almost valueless to the occu- 
P ie f- °/ opinion land purchase at a fair value 

is the first step leading to the future prosperity of 
any country. The farmers and small householders of 
the union depend, to a certain extent on money, the 
earnings of their families and friends who t migrated 
° America, and Australia, and other countries, to 
mable them to tide oyer the depression in this union, 
emigration still continues in this union. The farmers 
are devoid of capital, but living from hand to mouth. 

.° .Manchester Co-operative Association has built four 
principal creameries, with many auxiliaries in con- 
nection with each creamery. The company advance 
money to the farmers at the rate of £5 per cent, to 
enable them to buy cows to stock their lands. The 
principal and .interest is to be paid to the company by 
* e ,“ a , 1 , k to creamery company, the latter 
keeping half the price of the milk per month, or, as 
per agreement unril such time as the money ad- 
vanced w repaid. Were it not for the' money advanced 
T, pan y £ oertam many farmers, with a 


40324. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You oonaiHa 
that the grass farm to which you have referred • 
Clonadrum should be acquired and used for the “ 
tergement of small holdings on the margin of it?-L 

40325. You also seem to hint that such an intfie, 
tion as the Parish Committee would be very much in 
rte^ds ?— Yes Urage ^ pe0pl6 to im P ro ?e their home 

40326. Mr. Kavanagh.— Is the Manchester (V 
operative Company a company that has come into the 
district to start a co-operative creamery? — Yes It i 9 
a foreign co-operative creamery, and the farmers 
have no voice in the matter. You may realiv call it 
a private company. 

40327. Is it doing good in the district?— It i s en 
abling the people to live, that is all. Were it not 
for their intervention at the time, to my mind the 
farmers would be without stock or cattle enabling 
them to tide over a very miserable existence 8 

40328. What price do they get for their milk?- 
A very poor price, from 3 id. to 4d. a gallon, which 
I think, is about the highest. I have nothing to do 
with this co-operative association, but I have learned 
of it from the people who are supplying the milk. 

40329. You have no other creameries in the district? 
— No ; we had not capital enough to start co-opera- 
tive creameries. Efforts were made to start them and 
the people had not sufficient funds, and the attempt 
fell through. r 

40330. How long has this creamery been in 
existence ?— Aibout seven years, I should think, at 
least. 

40331. Have you noticed that the country goes out 
of tillage when the creamery comes into it — we have 
had evidence in other districts, especially in Leitrim 
and Sligo, that the presence of a creamery diminishes 
the tillage— is that your experience ? — I don’t think 
that the erection of this creamery had anything to 
do with diminishing the tillage. 

40332. It has diminished, of course?— Of course the 
tillage has diminished. The cost of producing it ie 
rather expensive, and the capital was not in the 
country except what labour farmers could have in 
their own resources. 

40333. Tillage would pay with a man who had his 
own labour? — Yes. 

40334. What would yon say was the size of an 
economic holding in this union of Kilrush— what 
would a man require to have to enable himself and 
family -to live comfortably ?— That depends on the 
of the land on which the holding is situated. 

40335. You know Kilrush Union pretty well— sup- 
pore you were to enlarge these holdings of £10 and 
under, and you had sufficient land in the district to 
do so, to what extent would you enlarge them?— I 

™4, en ^ rfi6 them at leasfc to about £20 valuation. 

40336. How many acres would that represent about? 
—It would represent, as land is situated at present, 
about forty Irish acres. 

40337 . That would consume an enormous amount 
of land if you were going to make the holdings under 
*" valuation economic? — I would not suggest all 
the holdings. I refer to the uneconomic, that is, these 
people between one and five acres, and the people 
living m the most miserable hovels. It is to these 
that I refer. 

40338. People under £5?— Yes. 

40339. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Do you say it would require 
forty acres in the County Clare to make these hold- 
ings economic ?— No. The Chairman referred to £20 

valuation holdings, and I was referring to £55 valua- 
tion holdings. 6 

40340. What is the general quality of the land in 
Union?— It is very poor productive land. 

40341. Mr. Kavanagh. — I asked you what would 
you consider an economic holding, and you said one 
of £20 valuation. I then asked yon how many acres 
that would represent, and you said forty. Therefore, 
practically you say that forty acres is the size of an 
economic holding in the Kilrush Union?— Even wifi 
forty acres it might not be considered an economic 
holding, because there are many circumstances in con- 
term economic holding. 

40342. Mr. O’Kelly. — What is the circumstance in 
your view? — The circumstance that if a man had 
forty acres of barren (bad land without sufficient 
capital that could not be considered an uneconomic 
holding. 

40343. Mr. Sutherland. — But of the average land 
about here, would it be necessary to have forty acres 
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. tain them properly — could a man and his own 

of forty acres 1 — That depend, on 
^ Juiilv If he had twenty-five acres he might be 
• tt as comfortable as the man with forty acres 
1 7c\Via The measure would be the amount that he 
be able to labour without paying for?— Yes. 
•4*; Kav.maOH.-H.ve yon any experience 
f ^the working of the Agricultural Committee m this 

. , , Yes I am a member of the committee. 

nut certain schemes into operation. They have 
Th Hrv keeping, live stock and prizes for agricultural 
poultiy keeping^ itinerant instructor going 

Kl SVx ^ cl SV h ? 

people how to till according to the best methods of 

you think that these schemes benefit 

u holders as much as large holders?— The schemes 
sma an ,l only in operation for the last six years 
Tthfs county. Very likely some benefits will accrue, 

. t there is no substantial benefit at present 

-tf-I .» cent... of xt ; bnt 

fSi-l" outside tie town. W. bad xo plot, .in 
th^ urban area, but you have them all over the entire 

C °40349. Mr. Sutherland. Where is the nearest one? 
Tin at Movasta, about five miles away. 

D Sll350 Mr O'KXu*.— What are your reasons for 
statas that after a whil. good result, would, aeeru. 
££ the working of the Agricultural Committal !- 
Everv beginning is weak, but 1 believe that when the 
S "tome is developed later on some good will 

al 4035i. What is your experience of this committee 
during the last six years— has it reached the more 
nSdy class of the population !-It has, because there 
was no exclusion. . , 

40352. There was no statutory exclusion of any- 
body, but have you given assistance during the last 
six years to small farmers? — Yes. . . 

40353. What schemes have you m your opinion for 
their advantage?— A live stock scheme, and butter- 
making instruction, poultry and domestic economy 
instruction, and an itinerant instructor going all 

° V 40354 6 Take ''the last first— what is the itinerant 
instructor doing ?-He is giving lectures in the dif- 
ferent centres on up-to-date methods of agricultural 
cultivation. . . , . 

40355. These are all lectures given in tlie local 
schoolhouse? — Yes. . 

40356. Are these lectures accompanied by any prac- 
tical demonstration on agricultural plots?— Some- 
times they are. 

40357. How many of them?— I could not say. 

40358. What is your opinion of the value of 
itinerant instruction minus practical demonstration < 
— To my mind itinerant instruction is perfectly value- 
less without giving practical proof of such instruc- 
tion- , . . 

40359. Therefore, that being your view, in the 
majority of cases at present the itinerant instruction 
is valueless ?— I would not say so, because there are 
several plots in the county here, and they are- becom- 
ing more numerous. 

40360. Is it your opinion that the schemes promoted 
by the Agricultural Department and the local com- 
mittee are of use, and that the money is well ex- 
pended? — Let us take what good is in them out of 

40361. Is it your opinion that the schemes promoted 
by the Department and the local committee are suit- 
able to the County Clare, and have been productive 
of good results? — I think that the results are not 
very great np to the present. 

40362. Mr. Kavanagh. — There are some results? 
The results are very little. . 

40363. Mr. O'Kelly. — We have now six years ex- 

E irience of these schemes which are endowed by the 
epartment of Agriculture and by the County Com- 
mittee. I want to know have any practical results 
accrued from this expenditure, and if so in what 
direction we must look for them ? — We had not in the 
County Clare an ordinary agricultural instructor 
until two years ago. 

40364. You had other schemes? — Yes. 

40365. Kindly lay a finger on the particular scheme 
which has justified the County Committee in incur- 
ring the expenditure that it has incurred? — Really 
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I could not, because there is not much benefit accrued June 5, 1907 
as yet, but at all events we are hoping for the best. — 

40366. But in so far as the past six years are ^Michael 
concerned there are no tangible results to its credit. 

— No, not very much. 

40367. Are there any?— I would not say but there 
are First of all domestic economy and manual in- 
struction ; they are under the heading of technical 

instruction. , . . . . „ T 

40368. What is spent on manual instruction (—1 
could not tell yon. . x 

40369. A considerable sum is spent on lte xes. 

40370. How many centres of manual instruction 
are there in the county?— A great many centres. 

40371. What is the period intervening between the 
coming of a manual instructor to a district to teach 
a class and his advent to that district again? it 
might be two years, or twelve months at the least. 

40372. So really it is sporadic and not continuous 
instruction that you have under that heading ? Yes. 

40373. It is often possible that when an instructor 
comes back after such a long absence his former 
pupils in that district- have disappeared altogether? 

— Some of them. 

40374. Do you regard that as a scheme on which 
you are justified in spending considerable sums out 
of the local rates?— To my mind the schemes should 
be improved so as to give a longer course of in- 
struction, because the manual instructor only devotes 
six weeks of his time at each centre, except m the 
urban areas. , . . 

40375. Devoting six weeks to manual instruction 
merely results in turning out what you call handy 
men ?— Exactly. , , , 

40376. But it would be idle to say that they have 
any really practical knowledge of the subject that is 
supposed to be taught?— Six weeks will only enable 
the pupils to handle tools, &c., for the first time. 

40377. The teaching they get leads to nothing ?— If 
they drift into farming they will be able to make 
small gates and finish up other articles in connection 
with the household. . 

40378. How many pupils are usually in one oi 
these classes ?— From twenty-four to thirty-six. 

40379. How much money have they spent on 
domestic economy? — I could not exactly say. 

40380. Could you tell me the proportion between 
what is spent on domestic economy and manual in- 
struction, and upon live stock schemes, subventions 
of shows, from which schemes the richer portion of 
the community derives the greatest benefit?— I did 
not go to the trouble of making up these returns, 
but I know that every opportunity is given to the 
small farmers to avail of the horse-breeding scheme, 
because two-thirds of the nominations are devoted to 
farmers in the lower grade. Therefore, the farmers 
in the higher grade are excluded to a certain ex- 
tent ; but then, of course, they contribute to the 
raising of the rate to carry these schemes through, 
and thev are included then, of course, m the scheme. 

In the * Countv Clare we levied a rate of a nad- 
penny in the £ last year for agricultural and tech- 
nical instruction, and I believe this year it is three- 
farthings in the £. ... . ,, 

40381. The results so far justify an increase of the 
ra te ?— The County Council were of opinion that no 
matter how small the results, they were justified in 
levying a rate of three-farthings. 

40382. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I am interested 
in what you said about those creameries. i-rom 
your statement it would appear that the word co- 
operative scarcely applies to them so far as these 
localities are concerned? — Yes. . 

40383. They are a mere private enterprise f— A 
private enterprise, coming over to this country 
speculating to advance their own interests. 

40384. What attracted my attention in your state- 
ment with reference to them is this. Yon are confident 
that it is due to their agency, at all events, that 
farmers were able to acquire stock who otherwise could 
not stock their land?— Yes; and the. reason I men- 
tion the intervention of these creameries was to show 
the povertv of the. union and their inability to pro- 
cure the money otherwise to stock their lands. 

40385. How is the loan repaid?— It is repaid m 
milk at the rate of 5 per cent. 

40386. That goes to show that however much we 
may deplore borrowing for the population, yet in its 
present poor circumstances some system of industrial 
borrowing had become necessary ?— Yes. 

! B 2 
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June S, 1907. 40387. If they had not been allowed to borrow in 

, that way apparently they would not have got on at 
Mr. Michael all ?_ N o. 6 

6808 ' 40388. Whatever the details of the scheme may* be 

that is one merit that attaches to the introduction of 
those creameries ? — Yes. 

40389. Is it the case that where the creamery system 
prevails there is a tendency to starve the family and 
not supply them with a sufficient quantity of milk? — 
I did not hear that stated, but of course I heard it 
stated that the quality of the separated milk was of 
the very worst. 

40390. In answer to Mr. Kavanagh, you said that 
an economic holding about here would be about forty 
acres ; but take one of those small men whose holdings 
are from five to ten acres ; would not the circum- 
stances of such a man be enormously improved if 
you gave him an addition of five acres of good land ? 
—It would be a great acquisition. With that 
quantity of land added to his present holding you 
might term it an economic holding. 

40391. I don’t wish to suggest that the addition 


of five or seven acres would be a satisfactory arram-e. 
ment, but would not it be a great improvement on ht 
present condition if, leaving him what he alreaHv 
has you gave him five, six, or seven acres of eo J 
land?— Yes. g0CK1 

40392. Getting rid then of the question of economic 
holdings and economic theories, and coming down £ 
practical life, one of the small occupiers in pw 
would be greatly benefited by the addition of a few 
acres of good land to his present holding?— I won ,j 
think so. ula 

.. 4 ? 39 t., Is ““ S!”™ 1 ‘“”4 "I your evidence this 
that while Clare is not scheduled, there are to your 
knowledge m Kilrusli Union districts as much need 
ing the differential treatment of the Congested Dk- 
tticts Board as the districts already scheduled?— 
les. I may mention that I was appointed to gi VP 
evidence on behalf of the Clare County Council but 
when I learned that the Commission had arranged tn 
sit in different parts of the county I thought it 
sufficient to confine my evidence to the rural district 


Mr. George 


40394. Sir Francis Mowait (in the, Chair ).— You 
are a farmer, Mr. Casey ? — Yes. 

West 95 ' Wller6 ls y01lr farm situ ated?— At Quilty 

40396. Mr. Sutherland— What union is that in ? 
— Kilrush union. 

40397. Sir Francis Mowatt— Just give us the par- 
ticulars of your holding. What is the acreage?- 
■fiagnteen acres — a freehold property. 

40398. You don’t pay rent for it?— No 
SI* 5 id y° u buy it?— lit is an old Estate. 

40400 You have got a document, and perhaps you 

5ccu^ T and We T 11 f, k an 7 *hing (that 

a fal ™ er and Pelican holding fifteen 
acres freehold property, and reside at Quilty West, 
S ° kre ' j familiar 'with the condition 

?;J h L+! hermen ®? d 1 , abourers of my district for the 
iast fifty years. I believe that the fishermen of my 
2, lb M’ 7 “ P™I*r accommodation, 

such as sheds for the shelter of their canoes. Ever^ 
2?L thee6 are a * ew , of , t he oanoes broken when the 
no belter 66 ’ ^ ^ harlx,ur 18 ver y °P en ' and affords 

yon say “canoes,” am they small 
deck boats ?— Very small, frail boats. J 

40402. Are they deck boats?— No; very small 
boats, with small oars. They are covered witv 
b Vl0W “ that tlle 'Congested Districts 
enc °nrage the fishermen in my district 
^ S :themi proper boats and gear to go to sea, 
■as their canoes are too small to venture far to sea 

fhat sort of fishing these small 
boats do— is it line fishing or nets ?— Yesf and nets. 
40404. They fish for mackerel?— Yes 

JSS Sdti th * —b- 

* Wbo ” “ 

6hS,w' har - bour -there now?— It is very 

fallow. It would require something to be done with 

Y^ 40 ?: f a ir Feancis Mowatt . It is silting up?- 
on it Sl ^ W £5* pl J’ Md ail the money sjont 
the^nt+ii rL 1 ?? ? less lfchere 18 something done in 
the cutting of the channel to it. ^ 

meT^Q^uVES^rabout^ ^ 

Siita saw - 

good thing If they were out away, and most profit 
40412. You think the shelter would not be reduced’ 


Mr. George Casey examined. 


if the rocks were taken away ?— There is shelter re- 
quired for the poor fishermen’s canoes besides the cut- 
ting of this channel at all. Every year a few of the 
canoes are torn away by the storm. 

40413. Mr. O’ Kelly— You spoke of 150 fishermen, 
Do you include the families ?-^No ; the men them- 
selves, young and old. 

40414. Would not some of those men belong to the 
one family? — They may. 

40416 - , Ht >w many 'boats would the 150 men repre- 
sent? — About 35. 

t 04 ! 6 ; S * r Fqa . xcis Mowatt— That is five men in 
a Iboat ?— Three m each canoe, and there are about 
oo, as far as I can learn, in their coming and going 
m and out there. ^ 

, 40417 - Mr. Sutherland— Is there a ibuilt har- 
bour?— There is a built harbour. 

40418. Is there shelter for a sail boat?— Oh, well, 
it could be made feasible for a sail boat. 

40419. And why have not they sail boats, then?— 
■They require them now. They are trying to get 
them as 'best they can, and they would work them now 
if they could only get them. The mouth of the chan- 
ne! is very dangerous in (bad weather. The rocks 
a Cut - a ™ a y«. and channel deepened a few 
feet. As it as it is very discouraging to the poor 
fishermen. There was a fisherman drowned coming 
in there last October, and another a year before. Sea- 
field pier can be encouraged in many ways. If the 
ahannel was cut deeper schooners could come in there. 
There used to be 'schooners coming in there a few 
years ago, and through the cutting not being done 
properly they cannot now. 

40420. How far is Seafield from Quilty ?— About 
three-quarters of a mile. There were about eight 
hundred barrels of mackerel cured there this last 
autumn season. 

?1L Fe ^ ncis Mowatt— T hat is at Seafield. 

40421. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— H ave the 
fishermen ever brought before the Fishery Inspectors 
the need to have the approach to the pier at Quilty 
improved ? — They have, my lord. 

'^ as ™® Pe a correspondence? — 'There was, 
my lord, and there was an inspector sent to the pier 
a. few years ago, and even last year, to see oould 
they get something to be done. 

40423. What did the inspector say? — That they re- 
quired more money to have something done with it. 

40424. Did they consider that what the fishermen 
wanted was a good project?— Yes, they did. 

40425. 'Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you know was 
Rector from the Board of Works ?— The Board 

40426. Mr. Sutherland. — Of course, you have the 
•advantage there of having a railway ?— Yes ; it is 
very close— it is a mile to the pier. 

40427. And you think there should be an effort 
made to develop the fishery there?— Yes; and there 
+?. f^ker disadvantage that the fishermen have— 
•that they have to moor their nets and leave them 
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out overnight and go out to them m the morning, 
and two or three times in the year it happens that the 
storm comes while they are out .at the mooring, and 
they are drifted away in the morning. 

40428. Are they not table to ride by their nets all 
•nht ? They cannot fish that way at all. 

40429. Could the canoes not be left out?— No; 
they have to come in and leave the nets there, and 
then they go out in the morning early to meet their 
nets and then the storm comes and the sea gets up, 
and ’between that and the morning they are drifted 
away and thrown on to some other shore, and that 
happens two or three times in the year. 

40430. Sir Francis Mowatt.— To sum up your 
evidence, you advocate the cutting away of the rocks 
to enable the boats to have free passage into the har- 
bour, that some shelter should be built in which the 
canoes could be protected, and that if possible a few 
steam trawlers should be bought and let out to fisher- 
men? — Yes, sir. The men are fully inclined to get 
some new system of fishing besides what we have. 
The young men are thoroughly inclined, if they could 
get some small boats, for a’ new system, and they 
would have a great advantage if they 'had a change 
of system. 

40431. At present do they fish for mackerel only? 
—Yes, for they are fishing in very small boats, and 
the hank for ling fishing is very far from them. 

40432. Mr. Sutherland. — How far? — About fifteen 
miles away from where they are; hut if they had 
boats they would surely go to the bank. 

40433. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Could a trawler 
rest safely at the pier at Quilty ? — Yes, and all the 
money that has been spent will be lost unless some- 
thing is done to it. 

40434. Mr. Sutherland. — You have that pier? — 
Yes. 

40435. And you have the railway? — Yes. 

40436. How do you account for it that the fishery 
is not developed more under these favourable circum- 
stances? — The entrance to it is very bad. It is too 


40437. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are the men 
in the village that one sees at Quilty all fishermen ? — 
About two miles from that all along round there 
there are more. There is Seafield and there is Clona- 
hinchy. 

40438. But taking Quilty village itself, are those 
men that live in the cottages fishermen ? — Yes ; most 
of them. 

40439. They are a large body? — They are a nice 
little population, and most of them try to be indus- 
trious, and there is an industry there, that is to say, 
the kelp industry, that I want to draw your atten- 
tion to. 

40440. Sir Francis Mowatt.— B riefly speaking, 
besides the items of improvement that I have recited 
to you you are in favour of getting this district 


scheduled if you can under the Congested Districts 
Board? — Yes, indeed. 

40441. And you are probably aware that the Kil- 
rush District 'Council has passed a resolution to that 
effect? — Yes. There is the kelp industry there, too, 
that is wonderfully put back, from the way it is now. 

40442. They have some in tills year ? — Every year. 
This year the kelp industry in my district is very 
bad, owing to the want of opposition. There is only 
one buyer there. 

40443. Owing to the want of competition? — Yes, 
owing to the want of opposition. It is confined to 
the one company. 

40444. Mr. Sutherland. — Is that Sandford and 
Company? — It is Fairleigh and Company, of Glas- 
gow, that 'axe buying, and they give whatever price 
they like, and the price they are paying this year is 
£2 10s. to £3 15s. per ton, and that is not able 
at all to pay the poor man for his labour. In my 
view there should be a factory established in the 
locality for this kelp industry, as it would give em- 
ployment to a lot of poor people along the seashore, 
and prevent them from emigrating to America, and 
the population along the seahore is about 500, young 
and old. I remember the kelp to he paying from £6 
to £7 per ton some few years ago. It is not very 
long at all. There was opposition then, hut now the 
companies have settled with each other. The com- 
pany that is buying kelp in this country is very large. 
They buy all the kelp in the different counties besides 
this county. They buy it in other counties along the 
seacoasb, and won’t let any other company buy but 
themselves. They supply and give to the other com- 
panies a certain amount of kelp to keep down prices, 
and the poor people have no profit for their labour. 
There are about seven or eighit hundred tons of kelp 
made in my district every year. 

40445. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am sorry to say 
that the kelp has lost its value. I am afraid an- 
other competing company would not help you at all. 
It is not worth more than that now? — These com- 
panies were coming in every season some years ago. 

Yes, but they found out another way of getting 
what they wanted. 

40447. Mr. Sutherland. — You will understand 
that it is not because there are not more companies 
competing that the price has gone down. It is be- 
cause other sources of iodine have been discovered ? — 
Surely, the poor people won’t be able .to take this 
kelp at all, for it does not pay them, and they have 
no other industry except fishing, and they are won- 
derfully put back in price. The price is very poor. 

40448. The price used .to be £20 a ton ? — I have not 
seen that. 

40449. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Anv other point? — 
No. 


Rev. James Clancy examined. 


40450. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What do you wish to 
bring before us, Father Clancy? — Some time ago I 
saw that my name was placed amongst those of wit- 
nesses that were to give evidence on behalf of the 
County Council, and I endeavoured to prepare statis- 
tics and heads of evidence, but I afterwards found that, 
a different system was adopted, and there was another 
representative sent on behalf of the County Council, 
so I dropped the preparation of my evidence then. 
However, there were a few points that I heard to-day 
in consequence of which I would like to give a little 
evidence on some of the points that were made. In 
the first place I do not regard the advantages accruing 
from the Agricultural Department as commensurate 
with tiie outlay, and unless there is a very radical 
■change in their methods I do not think that it will 
be a benefit to the country to have the outlay con- 
tinued much longer. The system that is adopted gener- 
ally is to send round a lecturer. The lecturer comes and 
gives lectures from time to time, and he explains things 
black-board, and if yon were a shorthand writer, 
and took notes, you would have some advantages 
from it, but otherwise I do not see how an ordinary 
farmer, that goes to listen to the lecture, can benefit 
much by it. I have again and again endeavoured to 
impress upon the Committee the necessity of having 
agricultural plots to show, what I have called agri- 


culture by demonstration, by method. My idea of the 
way that agriculture ought to be taught is that there 
would be a plot in some central place, and that notice 
would be given to all the people in the nedgbourhood 
of the plot that the instructor would come, and that 
the owner of the plot, under his supervision, would 
carry out all the steps necessary for the production 
of crops, and that the people would have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing each step taken in the agricultural 
process. Because my idea is that the people of a 
district in which agriculture is the principal industry 
require technical education for agriculture just as 
much as people would require technical education for 
anything else, and unless each step of the process is 
shown to them they have no more chance of getting any 
advantage from seeing merely the results than if a 
carpenter were to hand a finished chair to an appren- 
tice and say, “ That has been made by one of my men.” 
40451. Your object would be then, I presume, to 
have a resident instructor there? — I would have a 
man resident in the comity, and I would have him 
going around in a certain district, and I would have 
notice given in each district when he would go round, 
so that the fanners could assemble and see the manner 
in which tillage should be carried out, and not that 
he should merely come at the end of the season and 
show the- potatoes growing, and say, That is what 
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. can be done by improvement.” And even the plots 
the Department has are not shown, because Mr. Mescaii 
gave evidence, and spoke of a number of plots going 
on, and now, to give you an idea of what that means, 
a short time ago a statement was made by an instruc- 
tor that he had two plots in Moyasta, and I made 
inquiries among the people of that place, and the 
people did not know that these plots existed at all. 
So they got no instruction, and they saw no result, 
so that up to the present day, after several years, the 
only result that I can see, the only really tangible 
results of the agricultural scheme are the payment of 
salaries, and unless some change is made, and some 
radical change, in the method by which they work 
the itinerant instruction the County Council would 
be justified in declining to go on with the scheme much 
longer, for, as I have said, the results are not com- 
mensurate with the outlay. 

40452. Is it the County Committee that works with 
the Department? — Yes. 

40453. And they take, I presume, an interest in the 
people of their own neighbourhood ? — Yes, they do. 

40454. And has this plan of yours been brought 
under their notice? — I have brought the matter of the 
agricultural plot under their notice. 

40455. What reply have you had to that? — They 
accepted their instructor’s idea that all that he had 
to do was to have the plots tilled and to let the people 
see the results, and that it would nos be possible to 
have notice given to the people in the neighbourhood 
that he would be there on a certain day to have the 
thing carried out, so that all that the people can see 
will be this, that after Mass on a Sunday, say per- 
haps in the month of July, they will see that there 
is a good crop of potatoes ; but how it has been pro- 
duced, and by what seeds and methods, they know 
nothing, and Mr. Godfrey won’t tell them. . 

40456. He won’t tell them ? — Well, he does not hold 
it to be part of his duty, and the Committee do not 
insist upon it to be part of his duty. 

40457. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do they not publish a re- 
port at the end of the year? — Yes. 

40458 Would not that rather meet your view by show- 
ing that by adopting certain methods you arrive at cer- 
tain conclusion, and there is a certain result, and from 
listening to one of the lectures would not a farmer 
understand what to do with regard to certain things, 
such as the depth of drill, and the width of drill, and 
a variety of things of that kind that should be adopted 
under a system of proper tillage? — I hold that the 
thing should be actually going on under the eyes of 
the people, and that they should have an opportunity 
of seeing these things done by the farmer under the 
direction of the agricultural instructor. 

40459. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I t should be done 
on the class of land that they themselves hold ? — Cer- 
tainly. There should be an ordinary plot taken, with 
ordinary land, such as ordinary field and bog, and 
the instructor should show what can be made of the 
land such as the people hold. 

40460. Mr. Sutherland . - -Like a demonstration in 
anatomy ? — Precisely. 

40461. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps you 
were not here when Father Glynn suggested that it 
might be better even to take a small farm and to work 
the farm properly in a model way in a particular 
district? — That is a very good idea, but the objec- 
tion to that would be, I think, that there should 
be a great number, and that consequently in the 
result they would be more exuensive. If you take 
a public farm in Carrigaholt, that will be very good 
for the people of Carrigaholt, but you cannot have 
one near that again. If yon take a plot at Carriga- 
holt yon would want to do- so at other places also. 

40462. So far as it would go, the farm would be 
better?— It would. 

40463. It would give more instruction? — Yes. 

40464. And in a wide area surrounding, farmers 
could be better shown how their own farms might 
be treated ? — Certainly. 

40465. The objection you. mention is a very serious 
one, of course, but supposing the instruction by means 
of that farm has gone on at Carrigaholt or other such 
places for four or five years might not that farm then 
be sold at the market price and the instructor then 
sent on to another locality? — Oh, decidedly. 

40466. It would be good as far as it went?— I be- 
lieve that would be very good. There could be no 
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question at all of the immense advantage of the sug- 
gestion of Father Glynn. 

40467. Do you think also that agricultural instruc- 
tion should be given in the National schools, especi" 
ally the bigger schools ?— Oh, certainly, and it k 
extraordinary that it has not been adopted ione aeo 

40468. Do you think it is desirable, in an agricull 
tural country, that boys should close their school 
career without having been brought into contact with 
practical agriculture at the school? — I think it is 
intolerable. 

40469. Do you not think it would be a good thing 
to have a practical teaching of agriculture? — Yes - in 
an agricultural country like Ireland, in which almost 
the sole industry is agriculture, everything possible 
should be done to give the people instruction in every 
way that it could be given to those who are to ma.U 
their livelihood by it. Now, with regard to the fisher- 
men, there are about ten boats in Kilkee, and eight 
boats in Coosheen and Corbally, that is, in the parish 
I come from, and they are the ordinary canoes, cur- 
rachs, and there is a crew of three for each boat, and 
one of the ameliorations that I would suggest would 
be technical instruction to the fishermen in the most 
improved and up-to-date methods of curing their fish. 

40470. Sir Francis Mowatt — Of curing their fish? 
— Yes, so as to place them properly on the market; 
and I have been informed that the methods in other 
fishing countries, like Norway and others, are more 
up-to-date than ours for curing, and consequently, 
when the fish are sent to America, which is the great 
market for mackerel, which is the principal fish taken 
here, the price given for the Irish article is much 
lower than that given for mackerel cured by approved 
methods. 

40471. I thought Irish-cured mackerel fetohed the 
highest price in America ?— ' Well, I have been in- 
formed not. 

40472. Perhaps you are not quite so up-to-date in 
your curing as other parts of the country are, but can 
you give me an idea at all as to the amount of 
mackerel exported from here. Is it a regular export 
trade— what happens the mackerel— is it half-salted?— 
When the mackerel i® caught here it is generally sold 
on the spot to dealers. 

40473. And cured as the catch comes in? — Yes; 
and I think these dealers cure the ’mackerel and ex- 
port it to America. 

40474. They cure it here on the spot ? — Yes. You 

have gdt evidence of one mackerel buyer to-day, Mr. 
Murray, who buys fish in Kilkee neighbourhood, and I 
think he buys it as it comes from the net, and exports 
it to America. 

40475. It is his business, not the fisherman’s 
business ?— I have seen the fishermen themselves curing 
it, but I cannot say exactly whether it is cured by 
the fishermen or whether he does it afterwards. 

40476. Mr. Sutherland —The probability is that 
he buys the fish fresh and cures it himself? — Yes. 
Now, with regard to another point, it is difficult to 
cope with congestion when we have no untenanted 
land for the purpose of enlargement of holdings. 

40477. Out towards Loop Head? — No; nor in Kil- 
kee, nor in Kilrush. 

40478. Rut in the county there is? — There is about 
Burren, and there is in North Clare ; but in our im- 
mediate neighbourhood there is practically no unten- 
anted land for any practical purpose, at least for 
the purpose of grappling with the problem of congest- 
tion in their immediate neighbourhood; and there- 
fore I lay more stress on improved methods of agricul- 
ture. If there is to be improvement in the condition 
of this place it must be by the people making the 
most of the land they actually have, because I am 
afraid it is out of the question that they can have 
more land; and therefore, I advocate that more care 
should be bestowed on teaching the people to make 
the most of the land they actually have. Now, in 
Kilkee there is a great market for certain kinds of 
agricultural produce, potatoes, eggs, butter, and all 
kinds of table vegetables; but unfortunately for one 
reason or another the people around Kilkee do not 
attend to the supplying of the wants of the six or 
seven thousand visitors who are in Kilkee in the 
months of July, August, and September ; and I think 
that a very good outlet for whatever body will be 
the result of this Commission will be to teach the 
people in the neighbourhood of a place like Kilkee 
how to produce those vegetables, and how to place 
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other things of the kind on the market, and, gener- 
ally throughout West Clare, to teach the people to 
make the most of the land they have by up-to-date 

m 404751 Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are the lands round 
Kilkee held in veiy small holdings? — Well, not very 
small, but generally small. 

40480. About what sort of valuation is there of the 
holdings there, would you say ? — Well, the land round 
Kilkee is of a rather poor quality, of a very poor 
quality. As I have said, I was not expecting to give 
evidence to-day, and I did not make myself up on 
the statistics that I might. 

40481. I do not want statistics, but I mean are 
the holdings large enough to be able to be converted 
into market gardens, and that sort of thing ? — Yes. 

40482. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At Kilkee there 
is a special demand? — Yes. 

40483. Even if no special demand existed, do you 
not think that if improved cultivation and tillage 
prevailed throughout the County Clare, tillage would 
be the best economic use of that peninsula going 
out towards Loop Head? — Oh, certainly. 

40484. There is very little tillage in it now? — Very 
little. And along with that the means of transit, 
and if possible help from some outside source like the 
Department to enable the people to put their produce 
on the market ; I think it would be well if there 
could be co-operation in that direction by means of 
which under an official of the Department a number 
of farmers would bulk their produce and put it on 
the market to the best advantage. As each one is 
at present trying to do, it is an uneconomic business, 
and they are tired of asking for greater facilities in 
the way of railway transit. 

40485. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If you had to frame 
an agricultural scheme for the county, what changes 
would you make in the present system ? — Well, prin- 
cipally in the introduction to a greater extent of 
practical demonstration. 

40486. Would you carry on this agricultural scheme 
of bulls, and stallions, and poultry, and such like? — 
Yes, I see no objection to that, but with regard to 
the poultry, I think the finding of a market for the 
poultry is a very important thing. That has not 
been so well carried out in Clare as in other places. 

40487. You are dependent on local buyers ? — Yes. 

40488. But the agricultural instruction you take 
exception to? — Yes, particularly. 

40489. Mr. Mescall said it had been only in opera- 
tion for two years? — Yes. 

40490. Could you see much improvement in two 
years? — Not the slightest. 

40491. Could you expect to see much improvement 
in two years?— No, I could not, and I could not 
expect to see improvement in forty years if things 
are allowed to go on in the way they are. 

40492. But you have an agricultural instructor? — 
Yes. 

40493. And do you think that he knows the climate 
and soil? — I have no doubt that he does, and he 
ought to know Clare very well. I do not question 
his ability to do it at all, but I do not think that 
either he or the committee look upon the question 
in the same light that I do, namely, that you should 
put it on a different footing altogether, but at any 
rate my idea is that lecturing at the present stage is 
practically useless, that it is a waste of money. 

40494. Lecturing by itself? — Yes, lecturing by it- 
self ; and that if you want to have the people 
Properly instructed you must come down and show 
them how to handle a plot the same as you would 
teach a man to make a boat or make a chair, and 
that what the people require to get is an opportunity 
of seeing the work actually going on. That would Ibe 
demonstration by method and not mere lecturing. 

40495. That is the only change you would make in 
the instruction ? — The main change, because the thing 
that has struck me most, and that I have given 
most attention to is the absolute futility of all the 
schemes so far to improve agriculture by means of 
lectures. 

40496. We have already had a great many witnesses 
™ have given evidence about the schemes of the 
Department and the local committees, but no evi- 
dence from anybody that has propounded an ideal 
scheme of business. You have apparently gone into 
the matter, and you object to the agricultural instruc- 
“° n ^itbout demonstration plots? — Yes, and demon- 
stration plots in which the work will be done under 


the eyes of the people, where they can see it actually 
in progress. 

40497. Take the other side of the question, then, the 
girls. Have you any suggestion to make ? — Well, I 
have not thought out that part of it, but I may say 
that in the part of the country that I am particularly 
acquainted with, about Kilkee, I am sorry to say 
that the girls do not take advantage of the classes 
in laundry and in cooking. I know that for the last 
two years or so we have had no class of cooking and 
laundry at Kilkee, for the simple reason that when 
the classes were introduced they were held there 
twice, and it was practically the same girls that 
attended and in rather smaller numbers. 

40498. Was there any reason for that, or could 
that be remedied? — I do not think so. I did every- 
thing in my power by going about amongst them and 
trying to urge them to come, but they did not come. 

40499. Is there any lace industry at Kilkee ? — Ex- 
cept that they work locally. They learn it at the 
convent, and they try to dispose, of their work by 
their friends without anything like co-operation. 
And Kilkee is specially favoured in that way because 
so many visitors come, and there is a good market 
there for Irish crochet. But there is nothing like 
such a school of lace as exists in other places. 

40500. Has it never been tried? — Never. 

40501. Have you noticed any particular effects from 
creameries on the domestic life of the people ? — Well, 
we have no creameries in the immediate neighbour- 
hood here, but I have heard people say that they 
rather tend to make the people loiter about the 
creameries when they go with the milk. And then 
people also allege that it is attended by deterioration 
of the calves ; but I think that is the fault of the 
farmers themselves and not the fault of the creamery, 
because the farmers know perfectly well that 
separated milk is not a proper food. 

40502. And you have no village dairies? — No. 

40503. Mr. Sutherland. — And you think that the 
introduction of creameries has had a tendency to put 
the land out of cultivation in order to increase graz- 
ing facilities? — I have no experience of that in my 
own neighbourhood, and so I will not commit myself 
to make the statement. 

40504. In what way is it that you have had no 
experience ? — No creamery. 

40505. But you have had experience of the land 
going out of cultivation, I presume? — Oh, yes. 

40506. And what is the reason of that? — I think a 
large number of families in the west of Clare have 
friends in America, and the young fellows look to a 
life in America rather than to a life at home, and 
won’t settle down doggedly to make the most of the 
land. 

40507. And which is the reason — is it because the 
young fellows have gone away, or because those re- 
maining behind take no interest in the land? — Both. 

I may just mention one instance of a deplorable 
fact, which might easily be remedied if there were 
a proper spirit amongst the people. I know a man in 
this neighbourhood — he happens to be a brother of 
my own — who up to a month ago had sold a large 
quantity of potatoes to the neighbouring farmers ; 
and I think it an appalling thing that farmers 
who have more land than he has should pay 5 d. and 
6<f. a stone for potatoes when they might have grown 
potatoes for themselves. So that unless something is 
done to change the ideas and methods of the people 
and teach them better methods, and give them a greater 
interest in the land, I do not think there can be much 
improvement. And I attribute the land going out 
of cultivation to the fact that those young fellows, 
looking forward to America, won’t work here while 
they are waiting to go to America and that those 
remaining behind are generally the weaker portion of 
the family. The pick of the family will go to 
America, and those remaining behind do not appear 
to have the grit to work the farm. 

40508. Ana they might anticipate going to Amc-ica 
at a later period? — Yes. 

40509. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Those farms that 
go out of cultivation, what happens to them — do they 
become derelict? — They go out of cultivation in the 
sense that they do not till them. That is what I 
mean. They go out of tillage. 

40510. There is_ another point with regard to the 
starting of local industries ?— Oh, yes, with regard to 
the starting of local industries, for my own part, I 
disagree with a great deal of what I hear about the 
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June 5 i 1907. starting of local industries. I think as a general 
— rule the starting of local industries goes on a wrong 

Rev. James principle and they generally fail, with the result 

Clancy. that you will have people pointing to this as a rea- 
son why people should not touch industries at all. 
Now, my idea about industries is that you can never 
have anything in the line of an industry successful 
unless it is taken up on strictly commercial and 
not philanthropic principles, and unless you have 
men of business experience putting their capital into 
it to such an extent that they will have an interest 
in making the thing pay. If you have people start- 
ing an industry with capital, say, of £10,000, and 
managed by people who have no business training, 
and very often who will not have more than £10 or 
£100 in it, I think .those .things are almost bound 
to fail, and I do not join in the cry that the Govern- 
ment ought to subsidize local industries of that kind. 

40511. The question is whether the Govern- 
ment might go so far as this — that when 
the conditions of a neighbourhood point to a 
new industry being able to get on if once started, and 
there is not at the moment capital available ito start 
it, the Government might consider whether it was 
worth while, after due inquiries, ,to start the in- 
dustry on the assumption .that once started it can 
pay its way ? — Certainly. 

40512. There can 'be no question whatever that you 
cannot keep a permanent industry going unless that 
permanent industry is self-supporting, and the ques- 
tion is whether it is possible .to give a little help to 
start- .the industry, which, once on its legs, can pay 
its way?— tSo far as I can see of those actually 
started, I think they are started on a principle that 
almost certainly leads to failure, that you have not 


men of experience going into them, and you have not 
men of capital going into them, and you have not 
men of commercial experience sufficiently interested 
in them who will take off their coats to the work. 

40513. Mr. Sutherland. — This is a matter that 
I have no doubt you can speak of from your own 
experience. May I ask you this question then— Do 
you know any industry that has been started in 
Ireland on the philanthropic grounds that you have 
mentioned that has permanently succeeded? — I do 
not. 

40514. Well, that is an answer to the whole ques- 
tion? — I do not. We hear a great deal about the 
success of the Fox-ford tweeds. 

40515. What about the Foxford industry? — I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with that. I believe that 
was started to some extent on philanthropic prin- 
ciples, but then one swallow does not make a summer. 

40516. Do you know any other ? — I do not. 

40517. Sir Francis Mowatt. — None has come 
under your notice ? — I know of none which has to any 
extent affected the industrial aspect of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

40518. Then, really, the sum of your evidence, as 
you have given it to us to-day is that what you have 
to recommend is the practical instruction of the 
people in agriculture? — Yes. 

40519. When I say practical, I mean instruction 
in .the actual processes in which agriculture is carried 
on ? — Yes, and agriculture to meet the people in every 

E l ace they turn, at school and everything of the kind, 
ecause that is what they will make their livelihaad 
out of. And that is the principal thing I came to 
say. 


Mr. Thomas 
K. Daly. 
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40520. Sir Francis 'Mowatt.— W here do you live, 
Mr. Daly? — Kilmurray-i-Bricken. 

40521. That is in the district of Kilrush ?— Kilrush 
and towards Miltown-Malbay. 

40522. Are you a farmer?— I am a farmer’s son, 
and I assist my father in his farming occupation. I 
am a land valuer and surveyor. 

40523. Tell us what you wish to bring before us 1 — 
With reference to agriculture and technical instruc- 
taon, I would say that there should be one school at 
least in every parish to give instruction in agriculture 
alone. I do not believe demonstrations or lectures 
would be much good, because I know that of the people 
who go to those lectures very few go away from them 
who retain any part of them. Those people have very 
little education, and they go away from those lectures 
without having derived any good in the world from 
them. I believe in having in every parish one school 
where boys of the sixth standard could 1 attend, 
and only boys of that standard or boys who are not 
able to remain any longer at school, where they would 
be taught agriculture. 

40524. You would have an agricultural school in 
every parish ?— Yes, and funds devoted to other ob- 
jects at present should be devoted to that agricultural 


40525. Mr. Sutherland.— Should it not be grafted 
on the common school, because it would be very ex- 
pensive to set up a special school in each parish ? — I 
do not think that would be the proper way, because 
the whole time of the school should be devoted to 
agriculture, for boys of the sixth standard, or those 
whose parents can’t afford to keep them at the elemen- 
tary school any longer. 


40526. Did you hear the proposal of Father Glynn 
that an agricultural plot might be established in con- 
nection with each school, and that one teacher ought 
to be capable of giving instruction in the school. 
Would not that do ? — Well, I do not think it would, 
because you would have to instruct every teacher in 
agriculture. I would confine it to one school in the 
parish. It would take a long time to instruct all 
the teachers now in this country in agricultural 
matters, and I daresay there are very few of them 
who have even a preliminary idea of agriculture. 

40527. But there are a great many parishes in Ire- 
land ?— The funds necessary would be abstracted from 
other purposes land devoted to other agricultural pur- 


40528. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would have 
a central school? — A central school. 

40529. It would be a great improvement on the 
present conditions ? — Oh, I think so. The people are 
very backward. Then there is the County Council 
not carrying out its business properly with regard to 
the direct labour scheme. There are some large far- 
mers employed where there should be only poor 
labourers. Large farmers’ children are employed on 
some works, and I do not know why they are employed 
instead of labourers. They are employed in place of 
labourers in positions of trust and salaries. I think 
myself that those employments should be thrown open 
to the small holders under £5 valuation by lottery. 
I would only have small farmers under £5 valuation 
drawn by lot for the work, and have each road divided 
into mile sections, and let the chairman and secre- 
tary and surveyor of the County Council cast the 
lots for these roads and sections, and divide them 
out among the people under £5 valuation each year 
to maintain the roads. 

40530. Instead of doing it by contract? — Well, I 
would do it on contract, and I would debar them 
from the casting of lots next year if they did not 
carry it out according to their contract. 

40531. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there no con- 
tract labour at present? — They are under the County 
Council. 

40532. And would you suggest a return to the 
contract system, and limit the contractors to men 
under £5 valuation ? — -Yes. 

40533. Mr. Kavanaoh. — Do you think a man of 
under £5 valuation would be able to carry out such 
a_ contract? — If it was divided into sections. Our 
district might have 140 mile sections of road. Thera 
might be twice as many applicants. I would not 
limit it to a mile ; perhaps two in certain districts, 
according to price. I think it would relieve the 
families of those poor people considerably, and I do 
not think that the State should interfere at all. They 
have plenty to interfere with. 

40534. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you mean that 
two or three of these small holders should join to- 
gether to take a contract to maintain a piece of road, 
or would you give to each small holder a half-mile 
of road to keep ? — I would give each person a section, 
say a section of an Irish mile, divide the roads 
into sections, and let the county surveyor or his 
officials, or the chairman or secretary of the County 
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Council hold a lottery for the names of those holders 
of under £5 valuation, and divide them out by lot. 

40535. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you have 
any competition? — By lottery. They could not all 
cet them. 

" 40536. Who would fix the remuneration? — The 
county surveyor. They have a scale adopted at 
present. I believe they have adopted the prices that 
existed for the last three years in which the Grand 
Jury held the roads. 

40537. That makes it intelligible ? — Yes. 

40538. And the cost is already ascertained? — Yes. 

40539. And you would allot the employment in the 
way you suggest? — Yes. 

40540. And let each work a mile of road? — Yes. 

40541. At the old prices? — Yes. 

40542. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Who does the work 
now? — It is done by the County Council. 

40543. Where do they get their labourers? — Some 
of the labourers are children of small farmers, and 
some children of big farmers are employed. 

40544. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it done by contract? — 
It is mostly direct labour now. It was formerly done 
by contract. 

40545. And now the district surveyor superintends 
file work, and it is done by hired labour? — No ; there 
is a special staff of overseers employed at considerable 
expense to the county. 

40546. But they do it by hired labour? — Yes. 

40547. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But you are only 
substituting one class of labour for another ? — I think 
it will do better, because you have very few really 
bona fide labourers in the county. They are all 
small farmers’ children. 

40548. Does not contract labour give employment 
to holders under £5 valuation? — Well, I believe so, 
but I think that would be a better system and more 
independent. They would be their own contractors, 
and they would give greater satisfaction, and there 
would be no influence to set billets. 


40549. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Y ou say that June 5, 1007. 
the sons of the bigger farmers get employment? — — 

Yes. Mr Thou.M 

40550. To the exclusion of men of greater need? — K - 
I believe so. 

40551. Was there under the Grand Jury the old 
contract system? — Yes. 

40552. And have the County Council departed from 
that ? — Yes. 

40553. For the last two years?— For the last two 
years. 

40554. And I suppose on representations made to 
them ? — Yes. 

40555. Mr. Kavanagh. — To give employment? — To 
give employment. Well, about the bar at Seafield, 
there is a channel cut through the rock for 100 feet-, 
and I ibelieve that should be improved. 

40556. Mr. Sutherland. — What is the place? — 

Seafield Pier. It is the principal fishing station on * 
the west coast of Clare. 

40557. Is this about a mile from Quilty? — About a 
mile and a quarter, and it is the only pier except 
Liscannor, and there is a circular rock at the entrance 
outside, and it is very dangerous. 

40558. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I .think a witness 
told us that an inspector of the Board of Works had 
been down to examine and report- on it? — Yes, but 
it appears that nothing is done. 

40559. But it is rather an awkward job to carry 
out?— It would not be very expensive. In fact, the 
Board of Works people were round recently, and this 
rock could be very easily removed. 

40560. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Do you think 
that .the waves would come in with greater fury if 
the rock were removed? — It is on the northern side 
that the waves strike it, and then the recoil of the 
waves if they catch any boat would surely destroy it. 

40561. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Is Seafield north or 
south of Quilty? — South of Quilty. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 7th, 1907. 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK A M. 

At the Temperance Hall, Scariff, County Clare. 

Present The Right Hon. Sir FBANCis Mowatt, g.c.b. (in the Chair); Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell: 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, 
Esq., c.B. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


June 7, 1907. 


Rev. J. Halfin, Scariff, examined. 


Rev. J. 
Hatpin. 


40562. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Father Halpin, you 
are the Parish Priest of Scariff? — Yes. 

40563. I see you have got some notes of the points 
you wish .to bring before the Commission, and the 
best way will be instead of my asking you a series 
of questions for you to make such a statement as 
you desire, and then we will ask you any questions 
that occur to us?— I want to say something to the 
Commission on behalf particularly of the parish of 
Scariff that I am interested in, and I think the 
parish of Scariff is representative to a large extent 
of the country in this part of Clare, the North-east 
of. Claro. A6 far as I understand the object and 
the nature of the Congested Districts Board and its 
work in other parts of the country, I would say in 
general that I think it is desirable that its opera- 
tions should be extended to this part of Clare. I 
have made some inquiries within the last few days 
about the class of works that particularly concern 
this area that I deal with, and I think, considering 
the nature of the country round here, that your 
work is very much required for a good part of this 
parish and of the neighbouring parishes. In the 
first place, in reference to the land, there is a good 
part of this district, the northern part, that is a 
mountainous class of country, reclaimed mountain 
principally, and some of the townlands are certainly 
an a congested condition in the ordinary sense of 
congestion ; that is to say, that considering the 
circumstances of the class of land and of the size 
of the holdings, I think it is necessary to do some- 
thing for the people in order to give them an oppor- 
tunity of being able to live in comparative comfort. 
In other words, I would say with regard to some of 
the townlands I have before my mind here, that 
passing by the question of rent altogether, and in 
fact if there woe no rent at all or no instalments 
to be paid, I believe that in some places in this part 
of the country the people could hardly live in com- 
fort, and that the holdings are uneconomic in that 
way. I have looked at the legal definition of a 
congested district, and your Secretary has kindly 
given me the legal definition of a congested district 
and the conditions necessary to make a district con- 
gested, and, as far as I know, the townlands or 
districts that I refer to would be congested districts 
even in that sense. I have taken one as a type. It 
is called Gnitaderra, a parish in the Union of 
Scariff. 

40564. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In what elec- 
toral division?— Olonusker. I have taken the num- 
ber of families and the area of the division. 

40565. Mr. Sutherland.— Where is it from here ?— 
It is about four or five miles. I have got a list (pro- 
duced), and without taking up time by reading it, I 
say the average valuation per head would be only 
18*., and that there are 85 of them in that townland 
of less than 30 s. valuation per head. 

40566. Sir Fsancis Mowatt. — Can you give me 
some idea of the extent of this townland — do you know 
how many holdings there are on it altogether? — We 
have got eighteen families, and the holdings are to 
a large extent mountainous. So that would give you 
an idea of the land that somo of them are in. It is 
to a large extent mountain land. 


40567. And the mountain land is used for pasture? 
— For pasture 

40568. Is it held in common or is it included in 
the holding of each occupier? — It is included in the 
holding of each occupier, and perhaps in some in- 
stances the mountain may be held in common. That 
will be a type of some other districts and townlands, 
and perhaps more generally of Clonusker electoral 
division, and of the country bevond that. 

40569. Let us take up this at the point yon have ar- 
rived at. You say there are eighteen families in the 
townland you have mentioned now ? — Yes. 

40570 And I suppose we may take that at the 
ordinary, allowing five people to a family ? — Well, in 
some cases they are very much larger. 

40571. A population of 109 in eighteen families— 
about six to a family? — Yes. Now I need not say 
so much about the land question, because there will 
be other witnesses. 

40572. I am afraid we must just complete that. 
Yon said that the valuation per head amounted to 
18s. ? — Yes, 18s. and a fraction. 

40573. That is taking the entire townland? — Yes, 
as far as I got the return. I asked one of them them- 
selves to get a return for me, and they gave me that. 
Now about the land in the townland, before leaving 
the land question I would like to say that I think that 
your Boai-d could do a great deal for people in dis- 
tricts of that kind. 

40574. Do you think that the Congested Districts 
Board could ? — Y T our Board, generally. If it was 
scheduled I believe you could help the people in such 
a district. 

40575. To make it quite clear, I would ask yon to 
bear in mind that the Board you are addressing now 
is not the Congested Districts Board, but the Com- 
mission; and therefore when yon say “your Board” 
there is a little confusion ? — My point is this, that I 
consider the principal question to be considered would 
be whether the district is to be scheduled, and whether 
you might extend the operations of the Board to this 
district, and my point is that I believe that if this 
district were scheduled the Congested Districts Board 
could_ do a great deal for a townland of that kind, 
and in the first place I would say that if it were 
found that the holdings were uneconomic and such 
that the people could not find a decent living on them, 
migration would be the remedy in a great many in- 
stances, and for those that remained, assistance to 
improve their holdings, if that be within the ordi- 
nary means adopted, and perhaps by some means to 
subsidise what they got from their holdings by giving 
more employment in the district by some means that 
will be suggested later on. 

40576. Have you considered at all the question 
of migration? — Well, to some extent, with regard 
to where there is a townland in which, front 
the extent of the holdings and the nature of the 
land and other circumstances, we are forced to the 
conclusion that you cannot make the people comfort- 
able. It seems to me that it is evident that you must 
migrate some of the families. If you have ten 
families in a townland like that, and it is plain, from 
a full consideration of all the facts, from the nature 
of the land and the size of the holdings and so forth, 
that you cannot get the means of subsistence for ten 
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families, then the only remedy that I can see is to 
take out two or three or four of those holdings and 
enlarge the other holdings ; and if after that you find 
that the reduced number of families even cannot get 
on without assistance, then, if you will, try to assist 
t | lem — there are various ways. 

40577. Let us keep for one moment to that question 
of migration, because it is a very serious question. 

Do you mean migration to a neighbouring townland 
or do you mean migration to another part of the 
country? — Yes, either. If the first were feasible, by 
all means. If you have no land available, then to 
some other part of the country. And sometimes the 
people prefer to stay in their own locality, but I do not 
think that sentiment would guide them altogether in 
that respect. 

40578. That was the first question I was going to 
ask you. Have you discussed it at all with any of 
those families, and have you found any willingness 
in them to be migrated — let us face the difficulty 
fully — to another part of the country? — Well, I was 
speaking the other day to a gentleman who will give 
evidence here, who was the late Chairman of the 
County Council, and he is also a valuer of land, and 
he will probably touch on that subject, and several 
other subjects more or less connected with land, and 
he is brought into connection with a great many 
people of the class we are speaking of. He said 
that he found people volunteering to go elsewhere, 
people living in poor districts and seeing that their 
surroundings did not hold out any "hope of their 
condition being improved, that they were willing to 
go elsewhere. I do not think that the people will 
make any difficulty. 

40579. Do you mean that the people will be ready 
to go ? — The people will be ready to go to a better 
place, if they get it. 

40580. And have you considered at all the difficulty 
at the other end — do you think that the surrounding 
occupiers, probably not quite content with the extent 
of their holdings in other parts of the country, would 
either welcome or would even render possible the in- 
trusion (I do not mean intrusion in the offensive 
sense, bnt as they would look upon it) of people from 
other districts of the country into the locality in 
which they are living? — That difficulty might arise, 
and I suppose in some cases it does, and I suppose 
in some cases it has been got over— but I think it 
ought, to be and it must be, because in the localities 
yoir contemplate there may not be other people whose 
wants are like the wants of the people with whom we 
are dealing. They may be a middling class of farmer, 
with thirty or forty acres of land, and I consider 
that the man with ten acres of land is to be con- 
sidered more than the man with forty acres. And, 
although he may be a stranger in the electoral divi- 
sion, I do not think he is a stranger in Ireland, and 
we would not be justified in drawing boundaries. 

40581. I quite agree with you .that we would not 
be justified, but I am asking you from the practical 
point of view, whether you think that a man brought 
from one part of the country, or from a neighbouring 
county, and put down in another part of the county, 
would find his life tolerable. That is the position, 
not whether we think it justifiable. I should not 
think it justifiable, speaking for myself, but what is 
the practical difficulty in the case ? Of course if 
migration is possible on a large scale a very consider- 
able difficulty would be got over; but I confess that 
the evidence we have heard throughout has not been 
very encouraging upon that point. First of all, there 
is the natural indisposition of the man to move from 
the people among whom he is living; and secondly a 
•great indisposition on the part of the men who regard 
him almost as a foreigner, that he should be brought 
i,n, to the exclusion, perhaps, of the son of a tenant. 
I just wanted to make that plain? — Now, I was going 
to say that I do not intend to say much on the land 
question proper, and I am sure that a great deal of 
what might be said about the land round here and 
its conditions and circumstances would' be similar to 
■ what you have heard elsewhere in Ireland — that the 
wants of - the people and the condition of the land 
would be something of the same kind; and, secondly, 
because some of the gentlemen who will follow, and 

• '^specially the representative of the County Council,' 
.who'. have a great deal of experience of land, and I 
would like to leave a great many of those questions 

• about the land to him. -But there are one or two 
• ppints that I would like to speak ' upon that perhaps 


might have some interest in reference to the land June 7, 1907. 
question, that I could say in a sentence or two, and : 
that appear to me to be practical. Well, in this im- H ®T" ^ • 
mediate neighbourhood we have purchased more than • 

half the land. 

40582. You mean the tenants? — Yes, the tenants 
have purchased. I believe that it certainly is, from 
what I see, most desirable that the other properties 
should be purchased as soon as they can be fairly 
and reasonably, and also that the evicted tenants 
should be reinstated. We have got some evicted ten- 
ants, and I think that before we come to speak of any 
other things, such as local industries, the land ques- 
tion seems to be blocking the way to a great extent, 
because people seem to be incapable of turning their 
thoughts to anything but the land question, so that 
as we are told sometimes that the Irish question 
blocks the way across the water, I am afraid that the 
land question blocks all other questions that we have 
here. 

40583. Give us some information as to the purchase 
of land in your district. You say something like half 
of the land has been purchased? — I think more than 
half of this parish has been purchased. 

40584. Under the 1903 Act?— Yes, the late Act- 
some under that Act and some before that Act, under 
the Ashbourne Act. And I may say also that the 
prices of course here, as elsewhere, have been en- 
hanced since the passing of the new Act. 

40585. Have you got one or two concrete instances 
of that? It is very interesting. Let us have an 
illustration case under the Ashbourne Act?— Yes. 

Wi thin the last few days we have had a case within 
the Ashbourne Act. The Fitzgerald property, which 
is just bordering Scariff, was purchased at-, I think, 
seventeen years’ purchase, or thereabouts. 

40586. The whole property ?— The whole property. 

Yes, it is seventeen years' purchase. 

40587. That was before there was a judicial rent ?— 

No ; first-term rents. Well, even before that we had 
another property purchased at fourteen years pur- 
chase in Poulagour. 

40588. What time was that?— About twelve or fif- 
teen years ago, under the Ashbourne Act also. Poula- 
gour is the name of the townland. That was four- 
teen years’ purchase, and Mr. Fitzgerald s property 
adjoining Scarifi was sold at seventeen years’ pur- 
chase of first-term rents. 

40589. I suppose at the time of the previous pur- 
chase that you gave as fourteen years’ purchase, 
there would be no judicial rents?— I am not quite 
sure of that now. I think there were first-term rents. 

Well, since the last Act, in a great many cases, the 
prices are twenty-one, twenty-two, and twenty-three 
years’ purchase, or thereabouts. 

" 40590 Give us one concrete instance, one case 
There is Mr. Stacpoole’s case. That was twenty-one 
or twenty-three. . , 

40591. Second-term rents? — There were first ana 
second-term rents on that. I do not know whether 
there are any Stacpoole tenants here, but the purchase 
was about that number of years. 

40592 First and second ?— First and second. It 
would be about that at least. In any case it is true 
that there has been a considerable difference between 
the price of land since the passing of the last Act 
end the price that- was realised here in some of the 
cases, 17 years’ purchase and 14 years purchase. 

40593. That is even without taking account of the 
bonus?— Yes, without taking account of the bonus. 

40594 Mr. SfiiHEHtasD. — Have you finished that 
comparison— you have given us 17 years’ purchase . 

40594 a. Sir Fkaxcis MowATT.-Can you tell us the 
last purchase that was made?— Well, Mr. Moreland s 
is not complete yet. I believe it is 20£ and 22£. 

40595. In each of those cases the entire estate litis 
been purchased ?— Yes ; the intention is to sell tlie 
entire estate. 

40596. And have the landlords in all the cases, or 
in any of the cases, that you have mentioned, retained 
the demesne and residence? — Well, in the case of Mr. 

Moreland thev have retained the- demesne, of course. 

Mr. Moreland’s property is at Tomgraney Mr. 

StacDoole is not resident in this parish, but ne-r 
Ennis. _ 

- -40597. And the other gentleman’s name is Mr. Moi'O- 
land ?— Moreland, yes ; he has retained the residence. 

A friend of his- is living there at ’present. 
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7. 40598. Is the demesne of any size, do you know ? — 

Yes, the demesne is of a pretty large size.' But I may 
say that these are typical cases. They do not appear 
to be greater than the prices generally. They are 
typical of the present prices in Clare and elsewhere, 
and I only quote them because they are cases that 
occur here at present. 

40599. Mr. Sutherland.— With regard to those 
who 'have purchased longest, those who purchased 
under the Ashbourne Act, do you say that there has 
been an improvement in their condition in conse- 
quence of the purchase?— I would say so. General ly 
speaking, where they have purchased there is a de- 
cided and immediate change for the better. What 
I call the magic of ownership shows itself imme- 
diately. 

40600. That is to say, they have improved the 
holdings ?— They have improved their holdings and 
they have improved their houses ; and as a concrete 
example of that in particular, one of your members, 
his lordship the Bishop, walking yesterday evening 
along the road, saw a property that had been bought, 
and he seemed to be immensely struck with the appear- 
ance of the holdings. One of the cottages was kept in 
such a style that they got a prize of £3 or £4 or £5 
from the County -Council for the manner in which 
they kept their holding and kept- the farm. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I have not seen more 
beautiful homesteads. 

40601. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Were these prizes 
given by the County Council or County Committee ? — 
There was a scheme here, practically a county scheme, 
to give prizes for the keeping of the homestead and 
the farm generally, and I was glad to see that a 
couple of our people got prizes for the way 
m which their houses were kept. I do not 
say that with persons of that kind there was not 
taste as well as improvement even before the pur- 
chase ; but, ordinarily speaking, the magic of owner- 
ship shows itself immediately — the improved methods 
and in the appearance of the farms everywhere. 

40602. That is your own experience ? — Yes ; but, 
of course, there will be exceptions in the case of 
ne er-do-wells no matter what you do. 

40603. Can you give me an idea of what sort of 
a reduction of rent has been the result of those pur- 
chases ?— .Say, 6.?. in the pound— between 5s. and 6 a., 
and from that to 7s. or 8s. in the pound. 

40604. And what is about the size of these holdings 
as a rule?— -Well, the better class, thirty or forty 
acres of land. That holding that your lordship ad- 
mired last evening was only about twenty, and their 
reduction will be only £3 or £4 or £5 ; and as to 
this cottage, you might take a photograph of it. 

Most Rev Dr. O’Donnell.— T hey have got a £3 
10s. prize, but to my thinking, any prize that was 
available would be deserved by the aspect of the 


homestead. 

40605. Sir Francis Mowatt—You say that a re- 
duction of 5s. or 6s. in the pound is the net result 
of the reduction of rent on the purchase that has 
here?-Perhaps, about that. 

J Sutherland.— How many years have 
these people been proprietors ?— Well, the first, the 
principal reduction that- I spoke of, would be twelve 
7 v arS as °’ 1 am ten years, 

and the purchase was effected some years before, and 
WtL 5 * 7 i* aS , t f elv ? or fourteen years, end there 
has been a decadal reduction in the meantime. 

"? if a shorter , term of repayment? 
-Yes, and I think there are also a greet many ad- 

aSSEfe 'hi 6 '' the T Ashb0Jlme Act that make it more 

purchare o^thT** WAS i , c0Tlcerned in effecting the 
purchase on the Fitzgerald property before the new 
Act came along, and I believe that the bulk of the 
fought themselves fortunate in having se- 
cured their purchases before the new Act became law. 

IbiFSJi* Fran ' cis Mowatt.— J ust let me ask you 
th» question • Up0n Takin S the whole of ttie 

5 ad * r these different purchases, 
SirX n S regards th « r fanrilwe it had 

m«i t al A Upon eui'gration — when these 

Seir POS , ,° n £OItlewha t more comfortable, 

efcfppt-. affected the emigration of their sons 
.and <Wt9ip?— Well, I would say that if 
some extent, but not to any very large extent, tffl we 


subsidize the fanner or give him some other industry - 
but to some extent it would in this way, that when 
a farmer would find himself better off and able to 
spare the money he might be encouraged to keep his 
son or daughter at home, whereas formerly he might 
think his son if he emigrated would have move 
chance of settling down to some industrial work than 
by living in Ireland. However, the margin of im- 
provement would not be very much, but in some 
cases it would have that effect, and I think that 
far it would, but not very largely. And that reminds 
me of a point that I was thinking of making before- 
leaving the land question, and it is this — without 
going into any details, because I am leaving details 
to some of the gentlemen who know more about th<- 
details of land— that notwithstanding the reductions 
of rent that have been made for the last twenty-five 
years or so, and reductions of payment after that 
by purchase, I must say that though the reductions 
have been considerable, taken in themselves, and al- 
though the effects are visible naturally in the way 
that I have pointed out, that where people have 
holdings of their own they naturally and in- 
stinctively, as well as their sons and daughters, take 
a greater interest in the holding, and are more thrifty 
than they were before or could be expected to be be- 
fore, and still, although that is true and although 
the effects are visible in the appearance of the hou£s 
and perhaps in a better system of .agriculture, still, 
viewing the financial result generally, I would say that 
the result is not at all what wo might expect from the 
changes that have taken place within the last twenty- 
five years, both in reductions of rent first and after- 
wards in reductions of payment by the purchase; 
and I think that is, looking at it generally, an im- 
portant matter to ask the causes of. 

40609. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— Y ou mean that 
the financial condition of the people has not ad- 
vanced, but gone back?— It has not advanced, at 
least, proportionately, to the reduction of the pay- 
ments, and it has not advanced perhaps also abso- 
lutely. 

40610. Mr. Sutherland.— Y ou mean to say that 
they have not more money? — Yes. And I have 
asked myself the question how that is accounted 
for, because in some cases the payments now 
are not half what they were twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, and it i6 a remarkable thing if you find 
one man having more money in the bank tlian thev 
had twenty-five years ago. There must be some 
cause, and I have found two or three causes. Some 
of them suggested themselves to myself. Others I 
have found from practical farmers, and I thought 
»t would be useful and acceptable if I gave you some 
of those two or three causes which operate both in 
this district and elsewhere, to explain why a man 
who is only paying half what he paid twenty-five 
years ago is not better off now. Well, in the first 
place, amongst those causes is this, that prices have 
deteriorated, not only of cattle, but of all farm pro- 
duce. Everything that the farmer of Clare has been 
able to produce has gone down proportionately. I 
have 'been asking has the reduction of price iii the 
case of farm produce been in proportion to the reduc- 
tion that you have got both in the Land Courts and 
as the result of purchase, and perhaps generally they 
would say that the one thing kept pari passu with 
the other and that in itself would be sufficient to 
account for it ; but I was speaking to a practical 

farmer m the last few days 

40611. Let us pause at that for a moment. You 
say that the price of cattle has gone down. Has not 
the price of cattle gone down for the last twenty-five 
or thirty years? — Yes, and gone down so much that 
1 am told it would be sufficient, together with the 
deterioration of other things, in itself to account for 
tne phenomenon that I have just pointed out to you 
just now. A person told me that it would' be as 
ea -tu P* 7 , t ^ le higher rents of twenty-five years ago 
with the prices that they got for thedr cattle at the 
•fair of Scan ff as it is to pay the present rents with 
the present prices of cattle and the reduced prices of 
butter, corn, and soforth. 

40612. Is the price of butter reduced?— Oh, yes; 
every article of farm produce h.as been reduced for 
tfie past, twenty-five years, and I think that that is 
a sufficient explanation. 

4Q613. Mr Sutherland. — Yes, if it were the fart? 

I think there is no doubt in the world that t^P 
price of fann produce generally has gone down, but 
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whether in each particular item I could not vouch ; 
tut you will have practical tenant farmers after me, 
and I think they will vouch every single thing. 
Sow, I asked a person within the last few weeks, and 
he said that it would be as easy to pay the higher rents 
id twenty -five years ago, and the only example he gave 
was the price of store cattle then and the price of 
calves, and he gave me the items, which I have not 
now ; but he seemed to be satisfied that the reduction 
in prices would be quite sufficient explanation of the 
question that is before us. 

40614. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have speci- 
fied two sources of income in which a reduction has 
recurred. One is cattle. Is the other butter? — 
Butter. 

40615. It is well known that the price of butter is 
less than it was twenty-five years ago? — Yes. 

40616. And the price of cattle? — And the price of 
cattle also. 

40617. Mr. Sutherland.— They produce more?— I 
think other witnesses will be able to go through the 
figures of the matter, but I take it that i.t is perfectly 
well known, and I do not think it necessary to give 
you the figures. 

40618. Are not some of tire purchasers putting their 
capital into the holding now more than they did be- 
fore, so that it is there ? — Yes ; that is, some of the 
purchase people. 

40619. Yes, a man who has purchased the land 
.spends his money in improving the property, and 
that goes on necessarily, and if he were to sell that 
afterwards he would realise the whole of it and be a 
richer man. Do you think they consider that in any- 
way ? — I do not think there is any intention to sell 
much in the way you speak of. 

40620. As to the emigration that the Chairman 
spoke of, would not the increased exertions of the 
tenant for the improvement of the holding keep his 
sons at home, who would otherwise emigrate? — Yes. 
that might have some effect? — Yes, but I also men- 
tioned that if the status of the tenant purchaser was 
improved he would be more disposed to keep his 
children at home who would otherwise emigrate. If 
he saw better prospects in the future he might be 
more disposed in some few instances to keep a boy or 
girl at home who would emigrate otherwise. 

40621. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Just let me draw 
your attention to this, that the question I asked and 
that you put forward yourself was whether the re- 
duction of rent had materially assisted the fanner 
financially, and the first of such reductions of rent 
which you mentioned to us took place under the 
Ashbourne Act consequently during the last twelve or 
thirteen years ? — Yes. 

40622. Therefore whether that bettered him, or did 
tot better him thirteen years ago doe- not depend 
on the price of farm produce forty or fifty years ago, 
but whether it has fallen off since those rents were 
reduced. Well, I should say that that is not so, 
surely, in the case of cattle in the last twelve years, 
hut I daresay you locally know much better than 
I do that really the butter trade had been almost 
created duripg that last twelve years, and Irish 
butter sells now very much better than it did twelve 
a R° — it is a difference of something from 7(1. to 
1 ' — They say that they found it as difficult to 
pay even the reduced instalments on account of the 
prices. 

Your illustrations were drawn from the 
fflflerence between the prices now and twenty-five 
and up to forty years ago, but the reduction of rent 
““k place perhaps twelve years ago? — Yes. 

40624. And therefore whether that was a real assist- 
ance to the occupier depends on the alteration of 
P r '^s during those twelve years ? — Yes. 

40625. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think this 
was your statement, or this was the drift of it You 
nia not contend that if there had been no reduction 
u 16 t ” le i armers would have been able to go on at 
. - It would have been harder for him to go on and 
impossible in some cases ; and the reduction enabled 
“™to go on somehow ? — Yes. 

’ , And y° u contend that those reductions, 
hether by the fixing of fair rent or by purchase, 
ave not left him financially in a better position 
those processes had taken place ? — Yes. ■ 
purchase^ 16 °* * a ‘ r ren ts and purchase? — And 

40628 Now Gladstone’s Act was passed in 1831, 
Was not it? 


40629. And you mentioned distinctly twenty five j une 
years ago? — Yes. _L 

40630. And therefore we may take it that this P«v. J. 
reduction lias been going on for the past twenty-five Halpin. 
years ; the reduction in rent or by purchase? — Of 
course there is sometimes a variation in the price of 
cattle, but the tendency is downward. 

40631. What you wish to put, I think, to the 
Commission is this, that after the reductions in 
various ways during the past twenty-five years the 
farmer is not now financially stronger than he was 
before 1881 ? — Yes. 

40632. And you wish to put before the Commission 
that the reduction in the price and value of farm 
produce has corresponded very largely to the reduc- 
tion of rents? — Yes, or in the payment of instal- 
ments. 

40633. From the time the tenants became the pur- 
chasers 1 — Yes. 

40634. Then you do not contend that the prices 
new are lower than they were sixty or fifty years 
ago. That is not your point. Your point is that they 
are lower than they were twenty-five years ago ? — 

Yes, lower than they were twenty-five years ago. and 
I did not say sixty years ago whether they were 
lower or not, but the apparent tendency is to be 
lower, and the farmers complain that the reduced 
price of their produce generally is an equivalent to 
the reduction of their payments, whether of rent or 
instalments. 

40635. Mr. "Kavanagh. — T o bear out your argument 
the prices would have had to fall half during the last 
twenty-five years. Do you really suggest to the Com- 
mission that store cattle have fallen half ? — Oh, no; 
but there are- other causes. 

40636. But you have put down two causes, one the 
fall in store cattle, and the other the fall in butter. 

I admit the fall in the price of butter, but do you 
really suggest to the Commission that ihe prices of 
store cattle are half what they were twenty-five years 
ago? — Oh, no; I do not believe there is that fall. 

40637. Is there any considerable fall in store cattle ? 

— Well, I believe there has been. 

40638. In the last twelve years ? — Well, there is 
a variety in the prices, and sometimes changes take 
place, but I believe the tendency seems to be to fall. 

40639. Would the fact of the fanners not being 
really financially better off now than twenty-five years 
ago have something to do with Mr. Sutherland’s sug- 
gestion that he puts more money every year into im- 
provements, and also that his style of living is higher?' 

—I do not- know that the improvements mean extra 
expenditure of money. The improvements so far are 
by members of his own family, and that does not 
mean, necessarily at least, a very great expenditure 
of money. And, of course, if he lives in a better style 
that may account for it to some extent ; but the fact is 
there, and there is no doubt in the world of it, that the- 
change financially is not so such as we would expect 
on account of purchase and rent reduction; and that 
is remarked in other places as well as this. 

40640. And yet you notice that there is a. consider- 
able improvement in the holdings and in the houses ?— 

Oh, yes, and in the manner of agriculture. 

40641. And the oomfort of living of the people ? — ■ 

Yes. 

40642. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You could not 
deny— you would assert, I suppose— that the standard' 
of living has gone up in a sense, and become much* 
more expensive ? — Well, to some extent, in that way. 

Now, I find some of the farmers say that it is not 
only a question of the price of produce, but also a 
question of the productiveness of the land. That the 
land is not- what it used to be. And then follows 
another consideration, a notable change in the climate. 

Now, the third point would be an explanation of the 
second. I believe that the land of the country is not 
as productive as it was years ago. The climate, -of 
course, is partly, or entirely, the cause of it, and I 
do not think it is necessary to go very far back in his- 
tory for an illustration of that, for, take the last 
month of May— I suppose in the other parte of the 
country, where the Commissioners were sitting, there 
was the same kind of weather as in Clare ; but cer- 
tainly the weather that we had in Clare during the 
last month was not the usual kind of weather we were 
accustomed to have in Ireland during the month of 
May ; nor, from what we have seep of the mqnth of 
June, is it normal weather for thp month of June. I 
myself have been remarking that the shrubs and the 
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907 . bushes all through the country, and the trees, have 
been burned up, not only by the frosts, bub the harsh 
winds, not of December or March, but of the month 
of May. Well, fanners would say tliat it is not only 
a question, of the reduction of the prices of produce 
that they have to look to, but that the lands are not 
able to produce what they did before, for instance, 
when cattle were fit for the market, or stall ; that 
the farmer is not able to produce those cattle now, 
and you will find practical farmers in this room to 
tell you that the climate is the explanation of it, and 
on some of the points that I have touched some of 
the gentlemen will be able to give you evidence of what 
has happened in their own cases. 

40643. Sir Francis Mowatt. — With regard to the 
climate, I am glad to hear that you base your observa- 
tion or complaint upon the fact that the weather dur- 
ing the last two months has not been at all the weather 
you have been accustomed to in the months before, so 
that we may hope that it is an accident? — The ten- 
dency seems, for the last few years, for the summer 
months to become colder, and the farmers will tell 
you tliat where they produced wheat in the past they 
don't attempt to produce wheat now, and tliat where 
they produced cattle for Liverpool they do not at- 
tempt it now, and you will find that the reduction in 
the prices of cattle and butter is as real as I have 
hinted at when you come to the farmer-witnesses. 
The third cause is not necessary to speak of — that is 
the change in the climate — because it is admitted that 
there is a decided tendency to a greater rainfall and 
humidity during the summer months, and that seems 
to give the explanation of the change in the land 
with regard to what it- is able to produce. I was 
thinking of saying a word about industries, and sug- 
gesting a few things about industries in connection 
with Scariff. Even a change in' the land question is 
not enough to make people comfortable, at least in 
many cases, and especially if their position does hot 
appear bo bo improving in proportion as the land 
.question is being settled it appears, to be natural to 
turn our hands to some other helps, and I ought to 
.say a word about industries. And about industries in 
Scariff I would like to say that it appears to some of 
us that it would be an excellent centre for industrial 
undertakings, both from the fact, that there is excel- 
lent water power, and, a beautiful river just passing 
outside here, and that we have canal communication 
■with different parts of the country, with Limerick on 
the one side, and Dublin on the other, and also be- 
cause, historically, it appears thai, in the past th.is 
place was a centre of industrial activity. I say there 
is a tradition of it in the first place, andi you have, 
just outside this room, remains of various mills and 
stores yet. 

40644. What, particular industries have you in your 
mind? — I looked at Lewis's Topographical Dictionary, 
printed in 1837, and it is strauge to find that they 
were able to say that in the immediately preceding 
years, or at least, some time before that, about the 
woollen mill, and flour mills, and oil mill, and 
four or five industries in this localiby. There was a 
woollen mi'll, and four flour mills, and oil mill, and 
there, was an iron furnace — and in that connection I 
find that there was iron found : n two districts in the 
vicinity of Scariff — there was .an iron furnace in this 
place, here in the vicinity, and finally a glass foundry, 

: a glass works : n the locality ; and hats were manufac- 
tured. That would be five or six industries in this 
locality, about 100 years ago. And how they 'all 
vanished or disappeared about that particular time 
it would be hard .to say. I believe it is not. fair to 
touch on anything that is contentious or political, but 
perhaps the Commission will allow; me to say that 
. my knowledge of history does not suggest any other 
cause that would be adequate to account for the dis- 
appearance of so many industries about that particu : 
lar time, except to refer to a certain event that 
happened about the beginning of the last century, 
But there was a certain event in the relations of this 
" country and the country across the - water, and in or 
about that time ' five 'or' six industries ‘that had 
flourished at that, time, and .for some previous years, 

.. seemed to vanish just as snow vanishes before the 
■' Sun. , ... 

' 40645. We will nbfc.iliscuss that, except tp call your, 
’attention'' to, this point, that it. was in 1837 that all 
those industries .were .flourishing, land that the incf 
' dent von refer.’ to took place, I think, thirty-seven 
" years -before, was not' it ?— Yes, I think so.' 


40646. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it the union you refer 
to? — Yes. • I thought it would be a dangerous subject 
to touch on, but I suppose you are not free. 

40647. Sir Francis Mowatt.— We; should not be 
afraid of discussing it, but it would rather prolong 
the sittings of this Commission, and, as yon observe 
from the debate that took place in the House of Lords 
they are already getting a little fractious with us for 
discussing things at too great length?— I referred to 
it as a certain political event, and except that Mr. 
Sutherland was kind enough to touch on it I should 
only have referred to it. by that suggestion. 

40648. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I think you were 
quite free to allude to the union. Your point is tliat 
although your information, comes from the year 1837 
' it would be quite natural that an event of that dis- 
astrous character would not. have all its pernicious re- 
sults for a considerable time after it occurred ?— Yes. 
I have also got a further reply, that although the 
authority I refer to was printed in 1837, it does not 
mean that those industries existed till 1837, but records 
the fact that some time previously so many indus- 
tries did exist here, and I find that is suppiorted 
by the tradition of the older people, and by the fact 
that you have remains of mills and stores in the 
locality. With regard to the industries then, I also 
might remark that some time ago we found in the fed 
of the river a green stone. There were some variegated 
nice specimens of stone. For a time we thought that 
we had found a valuable bit of marble, but I found 
that what was appariently a variegated stone was the 
remains of glass works, and that was another argu- 
ment to prove that glass was made here in or about 
tliat time. 

40649. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you the material 
here for making glass ? — I believe we have the material 
' — a sort of fine class of light sand. 

40650. Silica? — Oh, yes. xYnd that brings me to 
the subject of what industries should be suggested for 
the locality, and, of course, the industries that have 
been mentioned already as having existed, might be 
suggested, but it would depend, I suppose, very much 
on the question of capital, the men, and other cir- 
cumstances ; but one thing that may be interesting 
to the Commission is this, that some time ago I saw 
some reference in a Clare paper to a peculiar kind 
of sand that was found on the shore of a lake in this 
district, Lough Greaney, six or seven miles away, 
and it was said that it had been used in 
the past for industries ; that it was used by farmers 
in connection with scytheboards, and it was suggested 
that it would be suitable for various industries. I 
asked the landlord, Mr. Arthur Moloney, to send me 
a specimen of the sand ; he did so, very kindly, and 
I have it here. I sent a specimen of the sand to the 
Agricultural Department to have it analysed. It was 
exhibited at the. exhibition of Irish minerals a couple 
of years ago in London, at the South Kensington 
Museum, at the Cork Exhibition, and in various otlnr 
places. I had a letter from the mineral expert, and 
as one result of the exhibition of this sand it may he 
interesting to know that I had several applications 
from manufacturers in England and Scotland inquir 
ing about the sand and the conditions under which it 
could be sent; and the terms of sale. And it may fe 
useful to know that some of them suggested that they 
wanted the sand for filtration purposes, others for 
making cement, and others for the manufacturing 
of glass; so that, Mr. Sutherland, perhaps explains 
your question a while ago, that some of the inquiries 
suggested that they wanted the sand for the manufac- 
ture of glass. The expert, in giving an opinion 
on it, said it would be suitable for the manufac- 
ture of common rough glass. I think he said that 
for the finer class of glass it would be necessary, 
as there was too much iron in it, to put it through 
some process which might be costly, and he seemed to 
have some difficulty about the distance from canals 
and railways. With respect to the starting of a new 
industry, I thought it would be interesting to the 
Commission to know that there was such a mineral 
asset in the place. And also a practical builder m 
this loc..lity suggested to me that there was a fine class 
of building stone, x very, excellent green stone, to be 
got from the same district as the sand comes from- 

40651. 1 am suri’ that we' are all much interested in the 
evidence you have given to us, but we have a lot ° 
witnesses to hear, and I am afraid we must contract, 
—The only other thing I wished to suggest was fores- 
try. I think the planting of mountain and waste 
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land in this district is most desirable. I think it is 
an industry that would give a great lot of employment, 
and it would be very important, for we have a great 
deal of mountain and waste land here that would 
be really useful for hardly any other purpose; 
more attention has been turned to this subject recently, 
and for some time past. I think it is an industry 
that is most practical and most tangible to take up 
the waste land, and to have them planted. They 
would give employment immediately, and there are 
other incidental industries that would follow the plant- 
ing, where we have a want of woodland. 

40662. Most; Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have seen 
some of the work done in the country ? — Well, there 
are such plantations in Ireland, and of course there 
are on the Continent, in Germany and France. But 
there is one striking example in Ireland, and that 
is the only one that I wish to mention, the planta- 
tion carried on by the monks of Mount Melleray. 
AVe have a branch of the Order in this district, in 
Roscrea. In the case of the monks of Mount Melle- 
ray, they have purchased a large tract of the Knock- 
meildown Mountains, near Mount Melleray, and 
they have purchased it at the rate of 2s. 6 d an acre, 
and they have planted the mountain with trees, I 
think about 5,000 per acre, with larch and fir, and 
trees of that kind, at an expense, I think, of about 
£12 an acre and gave great employment, and after 
some dozen years or so, they were able to cut down 
the clearings of timber, which realised something 
between £30 and £40 an acre, and left sufficient 
timber on the ground for future use and for the 
necessary purposes. And I was just going to say, if 
time permitted, that I think it is well for us to have 
an illustration so near at home as that. These reli- 
gious people were conspicuous in the past for their , 
works in that way, and for clearing and draining 
lands throughput Europe. In fact they were the 
earliest agriculturists in various parts of Europe in 
clearing woods and making canals and drains and 
so. forth, and .they have kept up their reputation in 
this district. 

40653. They have done reclamation of land? — Oh, 
yes, and they are doing it constantly. 

40654. And have encouraged others by their ex- 
ample ? — Oh, certainly. 

40655. I don’t mean by the example of their life, 
hut by the example of their reclamation? — Oh, cer- 
tainly ; and they established a branch in this dis- 
trict at Roscrea twenty-five or thirty years ago, and 
they improved the place. They had not such a 
scope for reclamation as at Mount Melleray, hut they 
did it to some extent. They came into a btoken- 
down mansion and a large demesne that was a wilder- 
ness when they came, neglected, with • the fences 
broken down, and they have in a short space of 
time changed everything into a paradise. They 
have not only reclaimed the land, but they have set 
np mills ; they have the most up-to-date machinery 
there, so that they are a light and leading 
in agriculture and in modern "ways of doing even 
mundane, things to the people for many miles around ; 
and I am glad to say that in forestry they are the 
pioneers, as their predecessors were 500 years ago 
in various parts of Europe, and it seems to me that . 
the example they, have shown is a striking illustration 
of what can be accomplished even in Ireland, although 
we sometimes get credit for being a very spiritual 
people, and rather unfit for labour and progress. 
A remarkable book published within the last few 
years lays it to the charge of the Irish people that 
we are too spiritual — too spiritual to be successful 
in this world. It seems to me to be rather a remark- 
able charge to make against any people that they 
are either refined or spiritual, and I hope, so far as 
I am concerned, that whatever the will of Providence 
provides for Ireland, we always will be found spiritual 
and refined. 

40656. Most, Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou yourself 
have written a book on temperance? — Yes, my lord. 

40657. Has it been taken up by the National Board ? 
—Yes. But with regard to that charge, there have 
been several replies, and very adequate replies to the 
hook that I have referred to, but it appears tome that 
the example of the monks of Mount Melleray really 
is one of the best examples that you could get, be- 
cause they are the very height of spirituality in this 
country. They .are about the strictest Order we have 
m the Church. They get up at two o’clock in the 
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morning to praise God when seme people are going 
to be. They live all the year round in the 
strictest mortification ; and here they are engaged 
in such wordly things as building mills with the 
most up-to-date appliances, and reclaiming land and 
planting mountains. They hold the vanguard in' 
Ireland in such things as this, and considering the 
class of land they have cultivated, we may regard 
them as the best example to demonstrate that a people 
can be very spiritual and yet succeed in this world. 
40558. Mr. Sutherland.— May I ask you with re- 

§ ard to this Order, do they employ labour or do they 
o the work themselves? — They do it mostly them- 
selves, and that accounts for the cheapness of the 
labour. Everyone of them, even the Lord Abbot— 
the mitred Lord Abbot, who has a gold ring on his 
finger — goes out with his spade and shovel like the 
rest, and I have seen them doing so in Roscrea. 
They combine labour and prayer together, and their 
hours are very long hours. They get up at two 
o’clock in the morning, and they combine work and 
prayer ; the result is that they reclaim land wher- 
ever they are, and they are pioneers of land re- 
clamation and forest clearing, and in Roscrea their 
flour mills are up-to-date, and in every industry they 
have undertaken they are admitted by all persons, 
Protestant and Catholic, within miles to be pioneers. 

40659. Are those works successful commercially? — 

I should say so, hut of course they do a great deal for 
themselves. They" grind I believe, com for the; 
entire people around ; and, of course, the undertaking 
at Mount Melleray is successful from the figures I 
liave given of the clearing of forests. 

40660. How long ago was that planting done?-rrI 
do not think it is more than twenty years ago ; but 
the clearings I have spoken of were rather recent. 

40661. That was the very first thinning ?— Yes. 
It made about £35 an acre. 

40662. I am astonished to see the amount those 
thinnings fetched ? — I state that on the authority of 
one who lias taken much interest in this subject at 
present, Mr. Dawson, of Dublin ; and his predecessors 
in the same subject included Sir Robert Kane, author 
of “The Industrial Resources of Ireland,” Professor 
Sullivan, of the Queen’s College, Cork, and Dr. Lyons, . 
of Dublin. And those people took, such an interest 
in the re-afforestation question that the Govern- 
ment invited an expert from Denmark, Mr. Howitz, 
I believe, about twenty years ago, and his declara- 
tion was rather remarkable. He says, the question, of. 
re-afforestation in Ireland was a most vital one for the : 
country, and if the country were treated rightly in 
reclamation and other respects, we might have twenty- 
five millions instead of five millions. 

40663. Sir Francis Mowait. — Capital ? — Popula- 
tion. And with respect to the question of afforesta- 
tion, I would like to say also that I liave seen it' 
stated on the authority of Professor Schlich, . that 
there was no country in the world whose climate 
suited planting as well ns that of Ireland, and it 
seems that he also stated that Ireland was the least 
planted or afforested country in the world at present. 

40664. Mr. Sutherland. — You surely do not know 
Great Britain if you say that. You are surely better 
tree’d here than in Great Britain ?— I do not know 
very much of Great Britain ; but I believe we are not 
as well tree’d. 

40665. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— The Secretary 
has just put into my hands one of the volumes already 
published by this Commission, and it contains a re- 
markable report of Professor Schlich on the subject 
of experiments in Ireland 1 on xe-afforestation* ? — • 
Yes ; perhaps he included Mount .Melleray. 

' 40666. No ; it is in the West of Ireland ?— In some 
countries the Government take up the question of re- 
afforestation, as in France. There are obvious ad- 
vantages when the Government take it up. hut in 
some cases, where the property belongs to the muni- 
cipal authority, the Government manage it, but at 
the same time the municipal authority get the profits, 
and in some cases the profits are so great that there 
are no rates, and it would be a very convenient thing 
if our mountains here were re-afforested in srich a 
stvle that there would be no poor rates in the district 
of Scariff. I am sure that that would be one result 
that would be appreciated very much. 

40667. Mr. Sutherland. —That is, that the Go- 
• vemment should do the work, and . that the locality 
should have the. benefit of it. Why should you call 
upon the Government if it was to be local property ? 
of the Commission [Cd 8414], p. 293. 
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June 7, 19U~. — -Because they have done it in 'foreign countries. 

— 40668. Bur it is not a common thing on the Con- 

Rev. J. tinent. The forests belong to the 'Communes ? — 'But 

Halpin. in SO me cases tile Government do it. And I believe 

our Government, even in India, have done something 
of the kind. 

40669. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — Ami in France 
is not there a Department of Forestry? — Yes. And I 
would ask the Government also, because I could satisfy 
them that it would be a very practical thing to do, 


to give employment and to bring about industrial 
wealth and success in the country, and it would not 
be at all necessary to lose financially, and they usually 
do not lose anything on any bargain they make with 
us. They should manage the thing, and I would like 
them to begin with a little margin ; and they could 
secure themselves, and secure themselves very well. 

40670. It is not a grant of public money you re- 
quire ? — Certainly not. 


Mr. Patrick J. Hogan examined. 


represent tha 


40671. Sir Francis Mowatt.- 
County Council? — Yes. 

40672. You have prepared notes of evidence? — 
Yes, I have. They were only the headings of what 
I wish to speak on. Land purchase is the first sub- 
ject, and one of the most important in the country, 
and then there is something about the state of land 
purchase and drainage and .the want of transit faci- 
lities and congestion in the district. 

40673. We will take them one at a time. Why 
should land purchase not be snore extensive in Clare? 
— <My answer to that is, because at the present time, 
and 'for the past four years in Clare, too high a 
price has been demanded for the land. 

40674. I think we heard from the last witness that 
half the district familiar to him has changed hands ? 
— That is only half in one parish. Beyond that, in 
Scariff Union, I do not- know of more than two or 
three sales under the Act of 1903. 

40675. Have there been attempted negotiations be- 
f tenants and landlords which have 'broken down 
then? — There have been. 'I can give you instances 
where negotiations have broken down. For instance, 
there was -an estate on which I was a tenant myself, 
the Francis North Estate (Francis North was the 
owner of it), and nine years ago he carried out ne- 
gotiations for the sale of that estate at fifteen years’ 
purchase. There were two estates that ran parallel. 
Ihis estate was purchased at fifteen years, which 
included the arrears on the estate, which amounted 
to a good deal. 

40676. Fifteen years’ purchase of judicial rents?— 
Of first term judicial rents, under the Ashbourne 
AC _1 T hafc Ba u was subject to inspection on the 
part of the Land Commission, and the Land Com- 
mission sent down one of their inspectors, and on a 
portion of that estate he only recommended twelve 
years purchase, which the landlord accepted. There 
is an estate running parallel to it that is equal to 
it in every way, for I know both thoroughly. The 
landlord of that estate offered to sell it four years 
atter, or a couple of years previous to the Act of 1903, 
for eighteen years’ purchase, but the tenants upon 
the estate refused to accept it when it was no better 
than the land on the other side, and they oould not 
afford to pay more than the other tenants had paid 
*3j !v e Ia " d on , th « side. The negotiations 

fell through and after the Act of 1903 the landlord 
■offered to sell for twenty-five years’ purchase of the 
same term rents. 

40677. For the same term amts?— The same term 
rents, first term rents, twenty-five years’ purchase, 
and of course the negotiations fell through. 

40678. What estate is that?— The Gardner estate. 

40679. Is there a residence on that estate?— There 
is not. Sir Robert Gardner, of Dublin, is the land- 
lord. Several ether estates in Clare, too, are similar. 

40680. Let us take one on which the negotiations 
have brolmn down?_Well, of estates in Clare there is 
cstete Zg0tald 6Stat6 ' 1 Wil1 take the F i<®gerald 

40681. Is that the one that was mentioned this 
morning? No, it is the estate of Lady Fitzgerald. 

SwJ a ^° n n f0r , o* 6 wer ® carried on and landlord 
offered to sell at 23 years’ purchase. 

£ hat ia , since , the Apt of 1903 ? — Yes, since 
1903, at 23 years purchase of second term rents and 
a iesser number of years on first term. The tenants 

am? 0 ! lkS 2 do y6arS 0n st ‘ cond term rents , 

» J , lt was 20 years’ purchase that was 

M M erm f?. ts \ and the landlord refused to 
sa , 1 £* Kd th f tenants went into Court and 
.got Is. 6 a. in the pound, on the average, more of a 


leduction than the landlord was getting them to pur- 
chase it. There were only a couple of second term 
tenants on the estate. I think it was one or two. 

40683. And the reduction of rent made by the 
Court was Is. 6 d. below the annuity which they would 
have had to pay? — Yes, below what they would have 
had to pay. 

40684. Perhaps we ought not to go on to other 
estates. That explains that part of the subject suffi- 
ciently. Now, as to the ease of high prices? — The 
cause of high prices is because the land in Clare is let 
dearer than in any other county I know. 

40685. What is the cause of that ? — The causes may 
be two. I should say from my experience of the 
County Clare that one of the causes is short leases. 

I have gone over and valued estates in Clare, and I 
have found short leases. I must say the landlords are 
poorer than any other landlords I know of in the 
entire county, and when they bought one estate, after 
buying the estate they mortgaged the estate and 
bought another, and they would give short leases im- 
mediately afterwards and the rent was increased. 

49686. Mr. Sutherland. — Are they mostly lease- 
holders? — They were leaseholders. They are judicial 
tennnts now. 

40687. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are they giving short 
leases to tenants to-day ? — Not to-day. I am speaking 
of the past thirty or forty years ago. 

40688. Mr. Kavanach. — They were before the Act of 
1881? — Yes, but not since. 

40689. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T o secure a high I 
rent a short lease was given. Is that the statement? 

— Certainly, my lord. I have some particulars of an 
estate here that I know about. I take it as typical 
of many estates. The rent on that estate has been 
reduced, I am sure, at the present time from what it 
was formerly by 75 per (rent., and still the rent is i 
dear, because it is mountain land. 

40690. When you speak of the cause of high prices, 
that would not affect the price at which an estate j 

would sell to-day, but do you mean that that caused j 

In gh rents? — That caused high rents. 

40691. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it your opinion that 
when the reductions came to be made they were not . 

made with reference to the real value of the land so j 

much as with reference to the rent they had formerly 
paid?— I am positive* that that is the fact. I have ' 
seen it over and over. I have seen two farms side by 
side the quality of the land being equal on both farms 
and there was 30 per cent, difference in the judicial 
rent. That was in the ’eighties, first term rents. 

40692. Mr. Kavanagh. — H ow do they compare with 
tne valuation? — In some cases they are under the 
valuation, but here the valuation is never taken as a 
criterion of the value of the land, because when the 
land of Clare was valued a lot of this was broken up 
a rv nder ** you go up to the mountain top 

at the present time you will observe the ridges where 
it was m wheat, and there is nothing now but heather I 
and rushes ; and that land was valued. The very 
worst class of land in Clare was in tillage at that 
time because the weather was fine and the seasons 
good, so that anything you would throw down in the 
soil came up that time. 


,, • , jm.owatt. — JNow, touching an- 

other point, the Land Courts?— I know another estate 
that “ J«y much broken up in a part of this county 
where they were carrying on negotiations for a sale, 
rtiey have got a far better reduction now than they 
would have got under the purchase, the estate is so 
much broken up. Take a farm of twelve acres. It 
may be m twenty-seven different holdings, and that is 
Z’JfS ^ say ’ 2 ' 000 acres of an estate 
‘ ' Do y° u Instance that as showing it to Jw <Je- 

••lrable to enter the Land Court rather than buy at • 
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a resent prices ? — The reason I say that is because land 
in Clave was let higher than any other county I know 

^ 40695. Now, about arterial drainage? — I would pre- 
fer to finish about land purchase if you please. 

40696. Very well? — I would like to say a word or 
two about the breaking up of grass farms, and migra- 
tion from the mountains and from the congested hold- 
ings, and I have a table prepared here showing all the 
valuations in the union under £6. We have under 
£6 valuation in Scariff Union 1,246 holdings, and the 
total number of holdings in the union is 7,060 or 
something under, and the population is 10,445. 

40697. And have you much grass land available? — 

1 am sure there are four or five farms available. 

40698. And what is the acreage? — About 400 acres. 

40699. Then there would be only 400 acres in the 

union available for increasing those 1,246 holdings? 
—Yes. 

40700. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It would come to 
this, that Scariff is scarcely one of the unions in which 
there is very much grass land available for migration 
or for enlargement of holdings ? — Yes. 

40701. But outside this union, in other parts of 
Clare is there land? — Oh, yes, lots of land where 
people are not so congested as in Scariff. And it is 
impossible for these people to continue to exist as they 
do at present, and the marvel is that there is not 
more emigration out of the place than there is at the 
present time, because they are certainly not earning 
labourer’s hire at the present time on those miserable 
farms, and unless they are continually delving into 
them the land goes back into its original state of wild- 
ness and mountain. 

40702. Can anything be done towards teaching the 
people better methods of cultivation? — I think there 
lias been a great deal done to teach them how to cul- 
tivate their land, and I think they are fairly well 
taught how to cultivate their land at the present time. 
Teaching is of very little use to a man who must con- 
tinually improve his farm to keep it from going back 
into rushes ; and a farm which is wet. 

40703. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think you told us 
that formerly the holdings on the tops of the moun- 
tains were under tillage. The seasons were altogether 
different. We had fine weather at that time, and at 
that time you could sow crops out in December. Now 
you cannot sow till April. 

40704. Mr. Kavanagh. — But surely there was 
potato blight in those days? — Potato blight was not 
known before 1879. There was no potato blight in 
this part. 

40705. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Before the 
Famine years— 1845 or 1846?— 1845 or 1846. 

^40706. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say the potato 
oisease was unknown before that practically? — Yes. 

40707. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You think the 
climate has deteriorated, that the cultivation of wheat 
on a scale that was possible before would not be pos- 
sible now ? — It would not be possible. There is too 
much moisture and too much cold. 

40708. Do you look to re-afforestation such as was 
described by the preceding witness as one expedient 
lor improving the climate ? — Oh, ves ; that and drain • 
*ge. 

40709. What kind of drainage — is it arterial drain- 
age?— Yes, arterial. I think in Scariff we had a 
i9fle m i Ss ^ <>n appointed, a Viceregal Commission, in 
icW6, to inquire into the drainage of this district, and 
i . 6 a Government Report on it. That Re- 
port has been made, and they recommended a sum of 
about £40,000 to be expended on the drainage of 
■ ca riff River and its tributaries, and the valuation 
would cover something like 5,400 acres. Several at- 
empts were made afterwards to carry out that drain- 
$ e , and the owners of the land opposed. The occu- 
piers, a portion of them, were for it, but they thought, 
having gone into the several schemes, that it 
Id be impossible to drain the river without getting 
„• , r ] ee S rai }t from the Government, and that commer- 
‘ co^dering the acreage and the amount the oc- 

2 wore prepared to pay, there would not be a 
to nSv’ * r t le y as ked the State on several occasions 

A V fn £ to do the work, 
not w^vT ir nM RA -' C . IS Mowatt.— C ommercially it was 
at an t", Whl1 ®/ 01 "? lfc? r r ara n(> t sure about that 

.nlv'tZ the 31 j eS ° f the nver you have a rock 
nr th^r^.1- fc r^ pend a . great deal of money to blow 

l^d is now limestone rock, and the whole 

now one sneet of water, and it is deplorable to 


see not only the beasts dying from that tubercular , ^ 1907 

disease, but the people along this river dying with _L 
consumption, because there are houses upon houses Mr. Patrick 
there and families, and you will see one or two of J. Hogan, 
them laid up with fogs and mists arising out of the 
river and the lake ; and I see it would be in the in- 
terest of the nation to drain it. 

40711. I agree with you absolutely, but I under- 
stood you to state that it was found that as a com- 
mercial speculation it would not be successful, and 
therefore that you thought that the Government should 
cone in on account of national considerations. I am 
not in the least denying your point ? — Yes. 

40712. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you aware 
that with reference to that class of drainage, the Com- 
mission which has just issued its report has recom- 
mended, much on the same lines as the Commission 
which you have referred, that the amount which 

•ill c . har S ed to t*‘® occupier should correspond 
with the direct advantage which he receives from 
the drainage? — I am not aware of that, but I may 
s fy “*at I gave evidence before the Commission, and 
that that was the very suggestion I made at that time. 

There is another drainage needed, which is in Tulla 
and Kiltannin, a drainage of 300 acres that could be 
reclaimed for 4s. an acre, but nothing has been done, 
and along the whole river beautiful land that could 
be reclaimed at a very small cost; but nothing has 
been done. 0 

40713. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That would be 
gather a case for local authority ?— But there is nc 
locai authority which could at the present time 
work it till, I think, the law is amended. 

40714. Mr. Sutherland. — To whom does this land 
i — J® belongs to different occupiers. 

40715. But it is their interest to improve their 
ov, 7l ?-But there is no local authority. 

40716. What did the owner do in the past when 
this land was gone derelict in this way?— He was 
a minor then and there was nobody to look after the 
estate except a receiver, and then he joined the 
army, and now he is back again, and he has a 
smaller estate, and the tenants have not only to 
bank up the land, but they have to face the difficulty 
gaming it off their own bat unless something is 

40717. It appears to me to be an opportunity 
for getting an additional fourteen acres of drained 
land But they would not get assistance even from 
the landlord where it is going through his own 
it- t °, do r 1 ~, And then with regard to transit, in 
this part of Clare we are worse off than any people 
in Ireland. We have something like fifty miles to 
travel Irom this union to Ennis without a mile of 
S™??' , S °“« «”» >8° Mr. Gerald Balfour offered 
£66,500 to the Grand Jury of Clare to build a line 
of light railway through East Clare, but the Grand 
.Jury coum not see their way to accept the money, 
and they considered that the tax on the rates would 
be so great that they would not be justified in ac- 
cepting the offer except he gave a free grant of the 
whole amount or three-fourths of it. 

40718. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That was be- 
fore the Local Government Act ?— 1 That was before 
me Local Government Act came into operation. And 
there were several attempts to do something by dis- 
trict schemes, but nothing has been done ; and if you 
have an article for sale, except cattle that can walk 
you will be tired bringing it to a railway station! 

And people are trying to encourage tillage and every- 
thing else 111 the country, but if you have mangels 
or turnips for sale, and if you bring in four tons 
to our local market here you will cause a glut in the 
ma ™ e t' and you cannot get near a good market 

40719. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A re those mangels 
grown in this district ?— Yes. 

40-720 Do they do well?— They do well in this 
part of the district. 

40721. NIost Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat is the 
second £60,000, after the lapse of many years re- 
commended for expenditure in this district, and vet 
not expended? — It is not expended, my lord, and it 
was held over year after year, and they could 
not take it. We are paying already 2d. in the pound 
as a guarantee to the West and South Clare Rail- 

40722. Mr. Sutherland— A nd what was the line 
of this proposed light railway?— It was proposed to 
run from Ennis to Scariff. 

40723. Through Tulla?— To Tulla and by town- 
lands adjoining. 

D 
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40724. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What was the esti- 
mated cost ? — It would cost nearly double the amount. 
I think a broad line would be far better if we had 
another line of railway. And then we were very 
hopeful that we would get a motor service in Clare. 

40725. Mr. Sutherland. — On the same line? — No, 
but a line of Lord Pirrie's and another’s. 

40726. But by the same route? — Yes, by the same 
route, but our hopes were again dashed. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — There was a condition as to keep- 
ing the roads in repair, and where the roads were not 
kept in repair they would not give the motor service. 

40728. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— Did you know 
that scheme was the Pirrie-Iveagh scheme ? — No. 

40729. What was the proposed terminus of the 
line from Scariff to Ennis ? — Scarifi was the ter- 
minus. 

40730. Was it not to go on north to Mountshannon ? 
— To Scariff. 

40731. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are you on the County 
Committee of this county — Clare? — Yes. 

40732. Have you any agricultural scheme in this 
county? — We have, sir. 

40733. What benefit do you think the surrounding 
district gets from this scheme? — Firstly, wo have got 
a good deal of lectures. The various lecturers who 
have come to the county have done a good deal of 
good. And also what has done a good deal of good 
in various districts is the cottage prizes and farm 
prizes, giving encouragement to the various farmers 
throughout the district to improve their holdings and 
do it in the best possible manner. 

40734. Have you an agricultural instructor? — Yes. 

40735. A suitable man? — Yes. 

40736. And has he any experimental plots? — He 
has; but I must say that I see plots at the present 
time with various farmers round here equally good 
with the experimental plots, only that they are better 
managed. And also with respect to a great deal of 
the lecturing in this county, we expect that after a 
time we can dispense with the service of the lecturers 
in such matters as poultry, and butter-making also. 

40737. But up to the present time you think that 
there has been a certain advantage ?— Oh, certainly, 
there has been a great advantage. 

40738. Does the advantage come to the smaller far- 
mer as well as to the larger farmer ? — It comes to the 
smaller farmer, but the advantage would be far 
greater were it not for the want of transit, because 
if he has an article prepared for the market he cannot 
find an outlet. 

40739. The smaller fanner?— He has butter and 
eggs and thinge like that that he must sell locally at 
far less prices than if he had railway facilities. 

40740. Do you do any spraying in this part of the 
county ? — I think this is one of the first counties that 
used spraying. They sprayed here fifteen years ago. 

40741. That was not the teaching of the Agriculture 
Department? — No; before the Agriculture Depart- 
ment was commenced at all they were spraying here. I 
think it was owing to a clergyman we had here — 
Father Clancy. I think he was the first in Clare that 
sprayed, and that was fifteen years ago ; and now in 
all parts they spray two or three times a year, and I 
think there is no place in Clare where they spray so 
much as in this part of the union. 

40742. And on the whole, you are satisfied with the 
work of the County Committee. They do good in this 
locality? — Certainly, an amount of good. 

40743. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Tell us how the 
scheme is arranged between yourselves arid the De- 
part. Must the scheme originate with the Depart- 
ment or originate with you, and then be discussed 
by them before, they consent to give their share of the 
money ? — I think what Mr. Birrell said would be ap- 
plicable, that the County Committee advise and the 
Department does as it likes. I was for years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Agriculture myself, and I know 
a good .deal of the working of it, and nothing could 
hit off the situation better than what he said— the 
Council advises and- the Board- recommends; but the 
Department does what it likes. 

40744. And when you were in the Department you 
did what you liked?— I was not in the Department 
at all, but I was on the Board. The Department did 
what it liked. 

40745. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your answer to 
Sir Francis seems to indicate that in your opinion it 
is the Department that fixes the agriculttifal schemes ? 
—You may alter minor details, but that is all.' 


40746. Do you think it right that the County Com- 
mittee should have more initiative and more power?— 
Oh, certainly. They know what is suitable to the 
various districts and the different parts of the country 
better than any Department or any inspector. 3 

40747. Was it your experience that an officer of the 
Department would come down and say, “ The Depart- 
ment will not have so-and-so " ? — Yes, and that the 
scheme would fall to the ground unless so-and-so was 
done. 

40748. Sir Francis Mowatt.— On the other hand 
the county is not bound to subscribe unless it acts in 
agreement with the Department ? — Certainly not ; but 
in this way the county is bound to subscribe, because 
there are certain schemes which had been partly 
carried on for a year preceding, and if that part of 
the scheme fell through it would be a great injustice 
to certain people who would suffer an injustice. For 
instance, suppose there may bo people who may have 
got horses for sires, and bulls, through the county, 
and they will get a premium for two or three years 
for these. Well, if the scheme does not suit, and the 
Department’s inspector tells the County Committee, 
“ We cannot have that particular part of your 
scheme,” the County Committee can say “We will 
let the scheme fall through ” ; but still they consider 
that they cannot do that without doing injustice to 
a certain number of people who got certain animals 
on the faith of the scheme living for the following 
year or the year after. So wo would have to accept 
the scheme. 

40749. Mr. Kavanagh. — But we can drop that part 
of the scheme without dropping the whole scheme? — 
We can drop that part- of the scheme, but that would 
be the greater part of the scheme, and that would be 
the very part of the scheme that we wanted to hold 
en to. 

40750. For instance, if the Department objected to 
the poultry scheme yon could drop the poultry scheme 
altogether and cirry on the rest of the scheme?— 
Certainly. 

40751. I think it does not bind you to the whole 
scheme? — I am aware of that, and we did disagree 
about that, and the Department paid for the poultry 
instructors tli.em selves. 

40752. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not you 
think it a pity that the Department should interfere 
ir. a way that practically compels your abandonment 
of a portion of your scheme? — Yes; I fancy that 
would be an injustice to tho county. 

40753. If the scheme were altogether dropped you 
would lose the rate in aid? — Yes. 

40754. Mr. Sutherland. — And you would also 
break your faith with those other people? — Yes. 

40755. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At the same 
time would yon allow that some central body like tho 
Department of Agriculture should have some control? 
— Certainly. 

40756. Mr. Kavanagh. — It must have some control 
when it is contributing a little more than half?— 
Yes. There is a portion of Scariff Union, the elec- 
toral divisions of Iniscaltra North and South Dromin 
and Mountshannon, which are under the Congested 
Districts Board and have never got any aid from it 
in any way. 

40757. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you made any 
application? — I understand that they have brought 
their requirements before the officials of the Board. 

40758. With what result? — Nothing. These places 
were transferred to the County Clare for administra- 
tive purposes under the Local Government Act, but 
they were scheduled while they were part of the County 
Galway, and they continued so when they were trans- 
ferred to the County Clare 

40759. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There is no rea- 
son in the world why they should not receive special 
treatment under the Congested Districts Board, bnt 
you would not be surprised to hear that there are 
several electoral divisions scheduled that receive no 
special treatment? — I would regret to hear that. 

40760. Do you think has the case of' these electoral 
divisions been brought before the Board itself?-—! 
understand it was brought before the officials of the 
Board. I hope now that I have"‘called you lordship s 
attention to their case' they will 'gefvVhat they are a 
long time standing in need of : that is some con- 
sideration at the hands of the Board. 
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Mr. William O’Connor examined, 
reside at Feakle 


<10761 Sir Francis Mowatt. — Yi 
Trnme to represent the Scariff Rural District Coun- 
cil?-Yes- I am Chairman of the Scariff Rural Dis- 

^^fi^Do^ou yourself farm?— Yes, on an ordinary 
email farm of about 30 acres. I find that there are 
from 900 to 1,000 small holdings in the union valued 
at £10 and under. , w , . 

40763- You state that as establishing the existence 

O£ 40764 eS Do n you^know what is the total number of 
holdinas in the whole union?— I would consider that 
there are less than 2,000. 

40765. Mr. Sutherland. — We have it here— it is 
about 1,529 ?— That is about correct. 

40766. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hat figure 
were you taking for a small holding?— I was taking 
anything under £10. 

40767. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You state that the 
number of small holdings in the union in comparison 
to the total number of holdings is sufficient in your 
opinion to establish the existence of congestion in the 
district?— Yes. . . , ,, T 

40768. Your next point is the grazing farms!— 1 
took the agreage and valuation of some of the grazing 
farms. They are principally in the hands of the land- 


40769. They are in the district of which you are 
speaking now? — Yes. , 

40770 You need not go into the details o£ each ; ^ 

do ydu know at all the acreage of grazing land which 40788. Most Rev. Dr. O Donnell —The 
is available in the district ?— About 1,200 acres. Some chief obstacle, but not the only one?— Yes. 
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cover interest on the loan an'd sinking fund similar j£ r> \y;niam 
to the annuity for the purchase of the land would be O’Connor, 
added to that annuity ?— They would not be able to 
bear it in the case of a great many of the small far- 
mers.. They might bear a small part of it, but not 
the whole of it. _ , , 

40782. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Would not the 
value of the land be greatly improved?— It would. 

40783. Would not he be better able to pay the in- 
stalments plus a little for drainage, if the drainage 
were done, than to pay the original instalments with- 
out any drainage ? — Yes. The whole countryside is 
destroyed by this river. 

40784. Mr. Kavanagh. — How many miles of this 
river would you have to drain ?— When you go a couple 
of miles above Scariff it goes away in the direction 
of Lough Graney. 

40785. Mr. Sutherland. — What would be the na- 
ture of the work to be done ?— Sinking the river. For 
about a mile above the town it is all a rock. As it 
comes down here there is a waterfall. You can stand 
on the bridge and look up. 

40786. Mr. Kavanagh.— You would want to cut the 
rock? — Yes. It is the rock that is keeping back the 
water. Then also the river should be cleaned up 
thoroughly. 

40787. If that rock were cut would the river run 
properly then ? — It would have a good fall, but the 
river should be cleaned all along back until it meets 
the high land. It all runs off the mountains. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he rock is the 


cs available in the district?- 

of that is mountain. There is a property of 1,0: 
acres near Killaloe with a valuation of £233 10<i. I 
think there must be a good deal of that mountain. 

40771. It does not follow because it is a mountain 
that it is wholly valueless for feeding ?— According to 
the amount of the valuation it would not be all arable 
land. General Gore has 129 acres, all arable land ; 
the valuation is £100 10s. Colonel O’ Callaghan has 
114 acres of good arable land, with £92 10s. valua- 
tion. Valuation is the best guide in this part of the 
country as to land. 

40772. I am afraid we have heard in evidence this 
morning that it is no guide at all ? — I take it as a 
guide. I don’t find any better standard than valua- 
tion. , , 

40773. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A s compared 
with acreage? — Yes. 

40774. In dealing witli untenanted land it is neces- 
sarily a guide?— Yes ; but I have experience of this 
very land. . 

40775. You appreciate the point of our Chairman : 
with reference to the rent it is no guide ?— - No ; it is 
only in reference to acreage. The acreage in itself is 
no guide. The valuation might be only a penny an 
acre, in which case you might have 1,000 acres, and 
the valuation might not be £50. 

40776. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I don’t think we need 
go through the different holdings. You have given us 
the amount of grass land which you think would be 
available. The point of your evidence is that in your 
opinion these grass lands should be acquired, one way 
or another, from the present holders, and should be 
allotted to the small farmers to increase their hold- 
ings ? — Yes. Then in reference to drainage, I wish to 
say a few. words. The river leading up from here in 
the direction of Tulla is doing great damage. 

40777. When the fioods are on?— Yes. In fact to- 
day I saw a lot of lands flooded. 

40778. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Is the land sold 
from the landlord to the tenant? — Portion of it is. 

40779. Take an estate along the river on which sales 
have not yet occurred. Assume for the moment that 
tenants and landlord agree about price. Would you 
consider that it would be a good thing for the tenant 
as he. becomes a peasant proprietor to have an addi- 
tion to his instalment put upon him to correspond 
with the advantage that he would gain from a large 
drainage scheme such as you propose ? — It would not. 

• 40780. Suppose this drainage takes place, and a 
farmer along the river is considerably improved, 
would it be fair to put some part of the drainage ex- 
penditure on the farmer to correspond with the ad- 
vantage , lip .got from the drainage?— I don’t quite 
•understand 

40781.- -Mr: Sutherland.— That a loan would be 
made for 'the purpose of drainage, and instalments to 


40789. Mr. Sutherland. — It is all here in this 
neighbourhood? — Yes, for about a mile or two. 

40790. Is the rock very long? — No, but there are 
portions of it deep. The rock extends uip for about 
hal’f-a-mile continuously; then it gets pretty deep, 
and then you meet the rock again. 

40791. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Your next point is 
local industries? — We have no local industries here 
of any description, with the exception of a little 
milling, flour, and meal, done in Killaloe. 

40792. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou mean in- 
dustry for men?— Yes, to give employment. 

40793. Is there wool in the district?— Yes, wool is 
exported from the quay down here, and sent away. 

40794. Has it occurred to the people in the locality 
that the woollen industry could be started ?— The wool 
is brought here into the market -and also in Feakle, 
and sent away to England. 

40795. Is there water power available ? — Yes ; the 
finest in the world. 

40796. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is that one of the 
industries that you suggest?— I would say that a 
woollen factory is desirable in the district. 

40797. At all events, you think that inquiries 
should be made to ascertain whether it is possible 
to start a woollen industry in this district which 
might be self-supporting? — Yes. 

40798. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You would 
agree with the suggestion of the -Chairman, that 
before anything is done it would be well to have a 
practical expert go into the question, and inform the 
people as to his opinion of the possibilities of the 
industry ? — Yes. 

40799. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That would be the 
plan to be adopted before starting an industry. It 
would be useless to start an industry merely on the 
ground that under altogether different circumstances 
it paid. The question is whether it could be made 
to pay. The first thing to do is to make adequate 
inquiry to see with regard to an industry whether 
that w^uld be possible?— Of course there is n6 use 
in starting an industry that would not be likely to 
p a ?- " 

40800. Your next point is the construction of a 
railway ; that is the same railway that we have 
heard the scheme put forward about ? — Yes ; we are 
very backward for want of some mode of conveyance 
for goods and other traffic. There is conveyance by 
water in here to Scariff from Kiljaloe, Limerick, and 
Dublin, but it is- so dear that you can only convey 
provisions. You cannot convey any kind of produce 
by it. 

40891. -Mr. Sutherland.—' V^ hat, sort of communi- 
cation i6 there between here and Killaloe ? — By beats. 

40802. Is there 'a packet sailing ‘.regularly ?— There 
is' no regular sailing. In fact there could not be a 
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June 7, 1907. rR o n l- ar sailing for these are some defects down below 
— the town, and in Killaloe any great rise of water or 
flood stops them, and they have to be often a week 
O Connor. there before they come up here to Scariff. In my ex- 
perience there is often a delay of a week before they 
can get goods from Killaloe or Limerick into Scariff. 
There is a canal from Killaloe to Limerick connect- 
ing it with the Dublin canal. 

40803. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I s there great delay 
in sending barges along theso canals ? — Yes ; in fact 
butter and other things cannot be sent by boat be- 
cause of the delays, and they are sent by car to 
Limerick. A great deal of fresh butter is bought 
every week m Foakle, but it must be sent by car to 
Limerick. There are tons of it. If it was sent by- 
boat from here it might be three days before it 
arrived, by which time it would be bad. 

40804. Are there any creameries in the vicinity 
here ? — No ; we have no creameries in the Scariff 
rural district. 

40805. Mr. Kavanagii. — I t is not a dairying 
county? — It is. Every holder keeps cows. 

40806. It has never been suggested to you to start 
creameries ?— There were suggestions to start crea- 
meries on a few occasions at Feakle and Bodyke, but 
they fell through. 

40807. Sir Francis Mowatt.— D id they fall 
through on the ground of objection to the system of 
creameries or to their not seeing their way to make 


it pay ?— They said it would not .pay, I should think 
Mr. Hogan.— T he proprietary creamery owners re- 
fused to come to this part of the country. Thev 
could not get their butter and cream away. There 
were local efforts made to establish creameries but 
they found that they could not get the butter’ in a 
satisfactory condition to market because of the con- 
ditions of transit. 

Witness . — Everything attempted here is hampered 
for want of a mode of transit. e 

40808. .Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hat is your next 
point?—.! know two or three townlands very con- 
venient to me which are quite congested. There are 
fifteen families there living on a valuation of £70 
and unfortunately the poorer they are the larger the 
families. ° 

40809. Mr. .Sutherland— Y ou think that it would 
be an improvement if means were found to get them 
taken within the congested area to which the action 
of the Congested Districts Board applies? — Yes- it 
applies to several townlands that I know of, and in 
these townlands that I mention, they may hold the 
land in nine or ten different places. 

40810. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— T he land is in 
rundale?— Yes. The tenants hold in common. I 

know one case in which seven people hold eight acres 
oi meadow land in common. Four of them have one- 
half ono year, while, the oilier three have the remain- 
ing four acres. The next year they change this about. 


Mr. Michael 
Coll inn. 


40811. Sir Francis Mowatt— You reside at O’Cal- 
laghan’s Mills, and represent the Board of Guardians 
of Tulla?— Yes. 

• 4 ? 812- , Are you a farmer ?— Yes. I hold between 
sixty and seventy acres ; some in Scariff Union and 
some in Tulla; six miles apart. I have fifty-five 
acres in Tulla, with a valuation of £30. I got an 
abatement, but I am not satisfied with it, and I will 
look for more. 

40813. When did you settle ?— About four years 
ago. The valuation of the whole union is £33,555 : 
the population is 9,834. There are ninety-one out- 
door relief cases in the union, comprising 111 per- 
«ms, at an average cost of £10 weekly through the 
year. There are a lot of small holdings in the lower 
end of the Tulla Union, but in Broad ford, in the 
south-east of the union, at KilJurin, which has a lot 
of mountain attached to it, I have known six of 

tta” * “ sh “”S * hu J “<1 

40814. Do you mean to say that there were six 
persons on one lidding?— Yes, on the one holding, 
each with their own ‘‘divide.” 

40815. Mpst Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— H ad each of 


., , 'J uunnell. — naci encii of 

the families a share of the valuation by itself? 

les. Every man lias his own little divide of the 
iMit v i ^ a , val ^»tion of the whole. 
Yes JiaCh bas us own httle tenancy in it?— 

KBIT. Sir F.AKC;. Motmtt.-Is that going on to- 
• mT i t0 , tlle P rp sent. The whole valuation 
m ±5, but they don’t hold in common. Each lias 
Jus own share. 

40818. Separately?— Yes. There is a large tract 
of mOTmtoin overhead on the Killurin mountain 
which would be very useful to these poor people if 
they could get share of it. P 

41819. Could you at all say what rent they are 
paying ? — I cannot say. y 

xv 4 ® 82 ®- * hey cannot be living off that land ; are 
they really labourers? Do they work for other 
Fe & ~rh B ’ tfiey , d ?' That is way of living. 
0 flSr? 3 £ “* lab ° urcrs ,and W thifi Uttto plot 

I know ^ DeV0r Went lnt0 coart > as far as 

they if they wanted to?— Yes. 

4083 4 Sir Francis Mowatt— T hey are a little 
m£f n !i fr ° m Kj hat 1 u , nder stand as the men legiti- 
mately described as small holders. They are labourers 
— Yesf Sma l plot8 ° f ground t0 eke out their wages? 

19 the point of the statistics with which 
wi su PP Ued ™ that this district sliould be 
treated as a congested district ?— That is my point 


Mr. Michael Collins examined. 

40806. You are speaking now for the whole of 
rulla, or for the particular part from which you 
come ? — For the eastern part. 

40827. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— I s there much 
land m Tulla Uunion for the enlargement of holdings? 
—Yes ; very large farms. 

40828. Are they hold by the landlords themselves, 
or .by grazing tenants ?— Partly by the landlord and 
partly by grazing Tenants. 

40829. Sir Francis Mowatt— I see there are twelve 
holders above £300, twenty- three above £100, seventy- 

hidd^ngs?— Yt^’ AlC tllUSe Vely Iarge holdin gs grass 
40830. Are they in the occupation of the owner 
himself ?— Partly. There are a few parts let for 

° r *novf’ J est * s the bands of the owners. 

, *4r Are the owners resident upon them as a 
rue? ™ es> . 0no owner his place a few days 
ago. That is Mr. Phelps. 

40832. Was ; that a large holding ?— Not large in 
I tot union. These small holders about him were in the 
Jiabit of getting bog from him. Now that he has 
so d to his tenants, he believes that they will keep 
all tins bog. Yi hat the other holders will do, 1 


; 'uner Holders will do, 1 

don t know. There is another large beg up on the 
nl /iloo vT in -iir^ u ^ ** 18 very hard to get there. 

40833. Was it only to his own tenants that Mr. 
I helps used to let the bog?-To all the people in 
the neighbourhood. * * 

40834. Why will not the tenants do the same?- 
T T 1 ge * lt , a11 with their holdings. 

, Bn * b £ y ?? d what they use themselves they 
will sell ?— Probably they won’t. The bog is little 
£Tr\* 01 \Tv y tenant to a share of it accord- 
xhf Wften ‘ nS ’ Those P°°P le will be deprived of 

Moat O’Donnell— W ere these people 

on a different estate ?— Yes. 1 1 

Y 40837. They used to get turbary on this estate?— 

40838. Now that the holdings are sold to the tenants 
get, it ?—“«**’ th ° y ar ° n ° b SUre whether they wiI1 
m S„ At . allevents they are dependent on the new 
* “ lrom thc «• 

...J 0 ™: Sir J-Biseis Mowin'.— Why notJ-Bec.rai 

y think it is little enough for themeslves for years 
> but thero is another large bog up in the 
mountains. I cannot say who owns it. 

c , 40d ^ 1 ' Mo * t ^v. Dr. O’Donnell— D o you think 
siiould the department having charge of sales from 
landlord to tenant be charged with the duty of taking 
? r 2 e sur\*ey of the turbary question in each locality 
and making the most of the bog in the locality before 
the land is sold to the tenants ?— Before it was sold 
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to the tenants it was sold to outsiders, every man tak- 
ing yearly a certain amount and paying for it; now 
that the estate is sold there will be no more of that. 

40842. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say that the 
tenant won’t sell turf to these other people because 
they have no more than is necessary for themselves ? — 
That is the very reason. 

40843. Then taking the whole union there is no 
harm done, because if they sold the turf there would 
be none left for themselves, so that they would be 
in the position of not getting any advantage from 
the sale?-— Yes. 

40844. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The peasant pro- 
prietors should naturally be provided with turbary 
that would be sufficient for them for many years 
ahead ? — Yes. 

40845. Suppose there was a tract of bog such as you 
have alluded to at a distance, don’t you think in a 
sale from landlord to tenant the Land Commission 
should endeavour to get hold of that bog and not 


allow it to pass into the hands of any private indi- j un e 7, 1907. 
vidual? — As a rule they divide it among the tenants. — 

I have seen on several occasions an attempt made Mr. Michael 
by one farmer on an estate to get the whole bog, but Co"'" 8 - 
it was not allowed. It was divided in squares to 
every tenant. 

40846. Mr. Kavanagh. — The tenants would think it 
a great hardship if the landlord sold the bog away 
from them ? — It would never do. 

40847. Sir Fuancis Mowatt. — Your point really is 
that what you have been saying would justify the 
treatment of this particular district on the same prin- 
ciple as is now applied by the Congested Districts 
Board to land under them : that is really what you 
want to tell us? — Yes. This bog that I refer to 

which these people would require is on the top of 
a mountain, ana there is no access to it at all. It 
is very easy making some sort of a by-road to it; 
but how these people are to get turf in future I don't 
know unless they go up there. 


Mr. Timothy Delahunty examined. 


40848. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you a farmer? 
- Yes. I am a small farmer having about nine acres 
of land, and reside at Kilbarron, Feakle, in the union 
of Scariff. I wish to speak of congestion. There are 
428 acres on this Kilbarron property. There are four- 
teen tenants on it, and the valuation of the fourteen 
tenants is £98 10s., and the grass land attached to 
it is £98 8s. 

40849. Attached to the fourteen holdings ? — No, but 
the grass land on the property. 

40850. There is grass land adjoining valued at 
£98 8s. ?— Yes. 

40851. Who is holding that ? — A grazier, a Mrs. 
M'Donough, of Feakle. 

40852. Does she graze her own beasts or let it for 
grazing ?— She grazes her own beasts on it. In the 
electoral division of Coolrea, townland of Kilbarron, 
sime of the fourteen tenants have from five to ten 
acres, and in some cases a man with five acres has 
thirteen divisions on it. 

40853. Is that in rundale? — Yes, and there are 
seven parties joined in one meadow of eight acres, 
and the part they will have this year they won’t have 
that part next year. 

40854. That is the case we have just heard about ? 
—Yes. Each of these tenants has not a decent acre 
together. They have only patches here’ and there, 
that much grass land is outside, and there were ne- 
gotiations with the landlord some time ago to sell 
and he referred us to the agent. We asked the agent 
to sell through the Estates Commissioners, and he 
said he would not sell through any third party, and 
lie asked twenty-four years’ purchase for that kind of 
land. 

40855. Mr. Sutherland. — For the rundale? — Yes. 

40856. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — For the land 
occupied by the tenants ?— Yes. 

40857. Your point in suggesting a sale through the 
Estates Commissioners was that they might rearrange 
and enlarge the holdings by additions from this 
meadow land ?— Exactly. 

40858. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say that these 
lourteen holders would be willing to accept the 
authority of the Estates Commissioners if they, for 
instance, were to buy the grazing land and stripe 
U AnocfPTS, one -fouxteenth to each tenant ? — Certainly. 

40859. They would accept the decision of the Es- 

An S o£A 3I ^? i8S ’ 0ners as to t * le division? — Yes. 

4UooO. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have any of these rundale 
tenants been into court ?— Yes. 


40861. How does the Sub-Commission fix rents in ^ r ; Timothy 
a case such as you describe to us? — I don’t really Delahunty. 
know, because I was not in the place when they went 
there, but I believe they got little or nothing. 

40862. How does it fix a rent on a holding that 
moves its place every year?— I cannot tell you how 
they fix that. 

40863. Is rundale very largely the custom in this 
country ? — I don’t know. 

•S'ir Francis Mowatt (to Mr. Hogan).— Vf ill you 
explain to us the system on which a judicial rent 
can be fixed on holdings such as have been described ? 

Mr. Hogan . — In my experience of Clare I have met 
no rundale estates. It is all in patches divided up, 
but the patches have bounds around them : except 
there may be half an acre belonging to each man in 
one field and there is something like a boundary mark 
to distinguish it, and the Commissioner scales the 
different pieces ofi the map and adds them together 
to make the holding. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — In this case, where seven 
familiesi have eight acres of rundale, and they 
have to divide, a piece of meadow so that four of them 
have it one year and three the next, would it be pos- 
sible to fix a rent, or do you know any system by which 
it could be fixed? 


Mr. Hogan.— I never met that in the County Clare. 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — How is a farm valued 
when it is in patches? 

Mr. Hogan . — They put it all together. 

Mr. Sutherland. — There would be no greater diffi- 
culty than in common grazing? 

Mr. Hogan. — Yes. 

. Kavanagh. — T here must he a map in fixing & 

judicial rent. Can they do that with common graz- 
ing? B 


m rrk y ; x nave tal0wn “at to exist in. 

Clare. There may be ten or twelve different places. 

40869. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What you want to- 
submit to the Commission is that the grass lands to- 
which you have referred should in some way or other- 
be added to the fourteen holders 1— (Witness .)— Yes . 
and to put it together in a way that it would be- 
some use to somebody. It is no use to anybody as: 
it is, and in fact when you are crossing and re- 
erossmg you cannot keep up bounds, if you are ever 
so well inclined. You cannot do it. 


^87° Sir Francis Mowatt— Are you a farmer? 
evidpiino at Bod yke. I am only giving some 

snitakf 6 r Wlt fl re / erence to *be stock that would be 
AmwT f ? r the district “ which I live. 
caXLr y°« a dealer in stock ?-I was a while 
* 8 ° 0i Whil ° “ S “ l, “ d 

«i Jtle L^Sc" S5S 5, S ‘" dyi ” g hl “ dS 
, districts of Scotland ?-Througb 
I wL 4 Pertllsl , ure > Lanarkshire, and Forfarshire, 
as assistant salesmaster, and then for awhile I 


Mr. John Malone examined. 


was deaiing for myself between this country and „ T , 
Scotland. Mr John 

40874 How many yearn la™ yon w in thi , 
county ‘ — About fifteen years. 

40875 Mr. Sutherland— Are you a native of this 
country ?— Yes. 

40876. Sir Francis Mowatt— You want to say 
something as to the particular sort of stock that 
would be suitable to this part of the country?— Yes 
particularly the mountainous part of the country I 
consider the West Highland cattle the most suitkble 
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— ' horned cattle ?— Yes. 

Mr. Jolm 40878. Do they sell so well as the Irish cattle ? — 

Malone. They did not get a chance in Ireland. They were 
not allowed into Ireland. I chanced to bring in 
forty. After that the country was closed against them. 
The Veterinary Department would not allow them 
across. 

40879. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Why would not they 
allow them across ? — They feared that they would bring 
in disease. They allow it now, but they would not 
allow it at that period. The ones I brought across 
did remarkably well. 

40880. Mr. Sutherland. — Is not the market for that 
class of cattle rather limited? — Partly, but all the 
highlands, the Grampians, and all round Stirling and 
Perth, they are easily sold. 

40881. Do you know that it is mure for ornamental 
purposes than anything else they are sold? — In some 
cases it is, but generally I would say, as far as my 
experience goes, that it is not. 

40882. High prices have been paid for very 
picturesque-looking Highland cattle for the purpose 
of putting in parks like deer? — In some cases. 

40883. Would they be suitable for giving milk? — 
No; they are poor. 

40884. But very hardy? — Very hardy. 

40885. They would not require to be put in all the 
“ year? — Yes. They can do on the mountains without 

any feeding except the grass. 

40886. What would you get for each of these High- 
land cattle when selling them? — Y’ou can put them 
as high a price as any if you get them fat. 

40887. That is not a real commercial price? — 
Fat. 

40888. They are bought entirely for their appear- 
ance? — No ; they are. bought for fattening. 

40889. I have seen a Highland bull sold for as 
much as £68? — According to what they are worth — 
up to £30 if fat. 

40890. In your opinion they would be a very good 
breed to import into Ireland? — Certainly. 

40891. For what reasons? — They are easily kept. 
Mountain men can keep them without any hay, and 
they thrive hotter in this country. 

40892. Are you certain when you came to sell them 
.you would always get a good market? — I brought 
forty to this country. I sold five to a man from 
Newmarket-on-Fergus. He kept them for fifteen 
months and got a very high price*. He gave me £3 
10s. apiece, and he got £13 15s. apiece after eighteen 
months’ feeding. Another thirty-five I sold to Mr. 
Geoghegan, a large grazier in Galway. He was so 
anxious for more of them that he said he would feed 
no other cattle. The ports were closed up against 
them for no reason. There was no disease in Scot- 
land at the time. 

40893. There were complaints in England and other 
places at the time that the ports were closed un- 
necessarily, but the authorities thought that there 
was some reason for it? — I would not say that. 

I thought it was a rather harsh thing to do. 

40894. You think then that these cattle might be 
brought with advantage to this country ? — They would 
come in thousands to this country at that time. 

40895. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W e are talking of 
to-day? — If they were in at that time we would 
have plenty to-day. 

40896. They are not kept out now? — During the 
last two years a small number have been brought in. 
You have to go through certain conditions, get a 
veterinary opinion, and make a statement that they 
have not mixed with foreign cattle, and so on. 

40897. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you ever made any 
representations to the Board of Agriculture as to the 
importation of some Highland bulls to see if you 
could get them in? — I did not. 

40898. Do you think they would be opposed to it ? — 
I don’t think they would. .If they know the value 
of it they must do it. 

40899. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But is only as bulls 
and a few cows for breeding that you would bring 
them in ? — To put them on the mountains. 

40900. Because if you brought them in large num- 
bers they would compete with your own beasts here ; 
it is only for breeding purposes ? — Yes. 

40901. Mr. Sutherland. — It is a fact that tjiey live 
where other cattle would not live ? — Yes. Mountain*, 
men cannot feed’ even Kerry cows without giving them 
hay. The Highland cattle require nothing special ex- 


cept when the snow is on the ground, when they 
have to get a couple of pounds of cake*. 1 

40902. Mr. Kavaxagh. — How long have you been 
cattle dealing? — Close on thirty years I have been 
mixed up with the cattle business. 

40903. How does the price of store cattle now com- 
pare with the price thirty years ago? — It varies some 
times. This year it is not so bad. It was worse this 
time twelve months. 

40904. Take the price of cattle now and thirty yean 
ago? — There is a great difference corresponding with 
the price of beef then and the price of beef now. 

40905. Are the stores much cheaper now than they 
were thirty years ago? — Yes. They would come in 
lino with the price of beer. 

40906. Is beef cheaper to-day that it was thirty 
years ago ? — Indeed it is. I remember it went at 
£4 10s. a cwt. in Scotland at the time. 

40907. Not according to the statistics? — l saw it. I 
saw the cattle bred. You ean find it in the papers. 

40908. Mr. Kavanagu. — I am referring to a paper 
that Mr. Bailey, the Estates Commissioner, put in 
evidence before this Commission, according to which 
if you compare the prices in 1852 — that is the year 
that the valuation of Ireland was made — and an aver- 
age between 1901 and 1905, there has been a large 
increase in the price of beef.* 

40909. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Since 1905 it has 
further increased ? — It is the best prices now they 
have got down. 

40910. Mr. Kavaxagh. — I-Ie also says that cattle as 
compared with cereals were much more valuable in 
1905 than in 1852 ? — I would not agree with that. 

40911. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your memory 
does not go back to 1852? — Not at all ; to about 1876 
or so. We did not know in these days of American 
beef, but now we have plenty of live cattle coming 
from America. 

40912. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Speaking as a pur- 
chaser of beef, I am afraid that I have to pay more 
to-day than I had to pay thirty years ago ? — That may 
happen, loo. 

40413. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are stores not considered 
rather high now ? — They are a little dear, particularly 
conditioned cows. 

40914. We had evidence that prices have almost 
fallen by half in the last thirty years ; would you 
agree with that? — They are cheaper now. 

40915. As much as half ? — I would not say that. 

40916. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Is it your evi- 
dence to tile Commission that such cattle as would 
he sold in the County Clare are cheaper now than they 
were thirty years ago ? — Yes. 

40917. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did you know the 
County Clare thirty years ago? — Yes. 

40918. Mr. Kavanagh. — How much cheaper are the 
cattle now? — About £2 10s. or £3 apiece in some 
cases ; well-bred yearlings I remember very dear ; that 
is the tip-top class. 

40919. Do good cattle hold their price now the 
same as then? — Certainly not. There is £3 difference 
in high-bred cattle and in heifers as against thirty 
years ago. 

40920. Mr. Sutherland. — Did your experience in 
Scotland lead you to inquire into the method of fat- 
tening cattle there ? — Yes ; I had a great deal to do 
among farmers. 

40921. You know the method followed there?— 
Yes. 

40922. It is a little different from what they do in 
Ireland? — It is entirely different. They feed entirely 
in in Scotland. 

40923. That is not done to any extent in Ireland?— 
It is not. 

40924. Do the stall-fed cattle in Scotland fetch 
higher prices than cattle from other places? — Yes. 

40925. How much per head ? — Reckoning by the cwt. 
it might be a half sovereign a cwt. That is for what 
they call top beef. ,, * 

40926. Why don’t they, .do something like that in 
Ireland to get that high price ? — I suppose that they 
don’t know. 

40927. It involves a good deal of trouble and labour 
ottending on cattle?— Yes, and also, tillage. They 
till a lot in Scotland ; they -don’t’ here. I think in 
many cases tillage would be’ very useful ih this country 
for fattening cattle. 

; 40928. Sir Francis .Mowatt.— T hey s(jall;'feed them 
in the .winter ?— Yes .... 

40929. Mr.. Sutherland. — If they stall-fed cattle 


* See Appendix to Third Report of the Commission [Cd. 8414, 1907], p. 345, et aeq. 
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tbey would bo obliged to till to got wintering for 
*40930 And for that they would get the manure for 
*40898? Doyou think they would be opposed to it?— 

Te , s nQ ,i -trow do you account for the fact, that this 
S is not more largely used in Ireland ?-The 
SSI are not used to it They did not know it, and 
the prase in Ireland is more fattening, perhaps. 

1 40932 They trust more to the fattening of the grass 
aiitside ?— Yes, and to raising the stores. 

40933'. Sir FnANCis Mowatt.-Hhvc you no experi- 
ence of anybody who stall-feeds in Ireland ?— Yes, 

Pl 40934. How has it answered ?— Fairly well. I am 
satisfied that it paid. 

40935. When a fat beast goes over to England it 
mts some of its value knocked off it?— Decidedly. 

40936 How much would you say— ten shillings ?— 
Yes and £1. They would lose a lot in the journey. 

40937. Have you any experience of stall-fed cattle 
being killed in this country and sent over to England 
as meat?— Very little. It is not practised much. 
40938. Would it save the sovereign ?— Yes. 

40939. Have you ever known it done? — Very little. 
40940. Have you seen it done at all? — I might say 
ns to Scotland I did not. I have not ns much know- 
ledge of the London market, but I did not ever hear 
of it being done. They might do it from Dublin some- 
times. They get from London up to Glasgow some- 
times! According as they get cheaper in one market 
they will send it to another. It is not adopted be- 
tween Ireland and England and Scotland as far as 
I know, and I have travelled the whole road many a 
time. The other thing I wish to bring under your 
notice is the sheep. You send a great deal of them 
across to this country, and you ought to urge on them 
to feed on the mountains here the black-faced horned 
sheep and the cheviots. These are two classes of sheep 
that would be very suitable for the mountains, par- 
ticularly in Clare "and all through the West. There 
is mountain running from here fourteen or fifteen 
miles to the vicinity of Limerick, and you won’t get a 
Scotch sheep on the whole of that except with one man. 

40941. Mr. Sutherland.— On these mountains there 
are no sheep ? — Yes 

40942. The mountains are practically waste in con- 
sequence?— Yes. It is alarming how the money goes 
across to Scotland for sheep. It has only just com- 
menced, and in a few years it will represent a very 
large amount, and all those could be raised in Ireland. 
Here are the figures (produces return). 

40943. Sir Francis Mowatt.— This a statement 
showing by Irish ports the number of sheep and lambs 
imported into Ireland from Scotland during the eleven 
months ; what sheep are these ? — These are mixed 
cheviots and black-faced lambs. There are a few 
crosses, but they are chiefly cheviot lambs and cheviot 
ewes. 

40944. Your point is that by importing some rams 
you might breed them here instead of importing them 
from elsewhere? — Yes. That means £50,000 and 

more, and it will be treble that ; and the people on 
the mountains in this part of the. country could 
supply these and more. 

40945. Mr. .Sutherland. — You are aware that in 
parte of Scotland the mountain grazing is the meet 
valuable of all, because of the sheep ? — -Certainly ; 
and they are not working it here in this country. 
Scotland is, and it is possible that they have two or 
three sales at the end of these seasons. They give 
prizes for the best on these lands, and they are im- 
proving every year. In the west of Ireland and in 
the mountainous parts of Clare, I see nothing that 
would suit better. 

40946. What could be done to encourage these 
people with mountain grazing to put sheep on them ? 
—A Board should do it. 

40947. Do you mean the Board of Agriculture or 
the Congested Districts Board? — Both. 

40943. Mr. Kavanagh. — How could they encourage 
people to do -it ?— By bringing them across. 

40949. You have to show people that there is 
mpney in it first? — Here is £50,000 sent over, to 
Scotland for. what could be got in Ireland. You 
«ould feed that number on portions of the hills of 
East Clare., .And 'this thing is only in its infancy. 
Next year you may have double the amount._ 

40960. Moot -Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— What , is being 
dene with those sheep ? — The ewes are put on the 


good lands ; there is a home ram let run with them, June . 7, 11907. 
and the lambs are generally sold fat. I have ex- — ~ 
perience of that. Mr. Hogan is trying that game Jotin 

in this country. I bought them in the commence- 
ment. They are paying him well. The ewes are 
worth £2 a year, considering the couples and the 
prices they make. 

40951. Is this your point : there are mountains in 
the neighbourhood which are not turned to account 
in any way because black-faced sheep are not put 
upon them? — That is my point. 

40052. Mr. .Sutherland. — That could be- met by 
the Board of Agriculture bringing that before the 
Irish farmers and pointing ont to them the way in 
which it is done in Scotland ? — Yes, and by import- 
ing some of them themselves, the same a9 they are 
shoving on the Shorthorn that is not suitable at all 
for poor districts. 

40953. It would require on the part of the people 
knowledge of how to deal with sheep. It is not all 
farmers in Ireland who know this. They would re- 
quire to learn by experience ? — Yes. It is very hard to 
make them do it, hut 1 think the Galway men. are 
more up in it; also I would say in the North of 
Ireland they are more up in it ; but in this part 
of the country it would take a little time before they 
could do it. 

40953a. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say that the 
Congested Districts Board or some other hotly should 
import these sheep? — Certainly. 

40954. That is exactly what is being done?— They 
could be raised in Ireland. 

40955. Why don’t they breed from the sheep that 
are brought over. Here you have 46,000 sheep 
of the sort you think should be bred here imported 
in a single year. Why don’t the Irish farmers breed' 
from them when you have got them on the spot? — 

They don’t understand it. They have not got them 
at all. 

40956. It is not a question of the Board importing 
more, but the Board teaching the Irish farmers that 
this large importation should be used for breeding? 

— Yes, but they should get help in some way or be 
stimulated by the Board. They are doing other 
jobs not as essential as that. They are shoving the 
shorthorn on the mountains, though the world knows 
that it is not a suitable animal for the mountains. 

40957. You say it is not a good thing for Ireland 
that these things should be imported instead of 
being bred on the spot, and your remedy is that 
some Government Board should import some more? 

— Quite so. 

40958. I want to put it to you : here is the ma- 
terial of breeding as many of these sheep as are 
suitable to your mountains. What you really want 
is that the Board or some competent authority should 
teach the Irish farmer when he has imported these 
Scotch cheviot sheep to breed from them over here?' 

—Quite so, on this mountain land, and then come 
down to the good lands. 

40959. Mr. Sutherland.— I s the fattening of 
lambs for the butcher increasing? — Yes, and in- 
creasing remarkably well. 

40960. Before they never killed until two years, and 
they now fatten lambs and sell as mutton? — Yes. 

These small Scotch sheep are good nurses. One of 
them can fatten a pair of lambs while our own cam 
do nothing of the kind. 

40961. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I notice that the 
importation of lambs to Derry is 5,569. I suppose 
that most of those are black-faced lambs for the moun- 
tains? — Yes. 

40962. You would be quite right in thinking that 
they are a useful kind of sheep for mutton, but the 
wool on bleck-faced sheep with long horns is not warm 
wool? — It is not, but it is useful for the pasture. 

40963. Mr. Sutherland. — At present I understand 
that those lambs are taken from Scotland for the pur- 
pose of fattening them in Ireland after they are 
weaned ?— Yes. 

40964. They are not kept for breeding at all? — In 
some cases the ewes came for breeding. The lambs 
are kept to make them into hoggets and sell fat. They 
generally keep them for about a year. 

40965. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Do you say that the 
lambing season here is as good as in Scotland? — If 
carried out in the same way it would be as good, and 
better. 1 The mountains are more fertile' for sheep. 

I hope you will look info this, because as long as you 
are without doing it it will be a big, loss to the con-.', 
gested districts. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


June 7, 1907. 


Mr. Michael MacNamara examined. 


Mr. Michanl 
MacNamara. 


40966. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you a farmer? — 
No. I live at Clountagh, Scariff, with a brother of 
mine, who is a small farmer. I represent the electoral 
division of Inniscaltra South, in the Scariff Union, 
as one of the Rural District Councillors. The divi- 
sion consists of only eleven holdings, varying from 
£50 to £5. It is on Mr. Janies Wakely’s estate, 
Mountshannon, which estate is now offered for sale 
by the landlord to the tenants, and agreements have 
been entered into at twenty-two years' purchase of 
second term rents. 

40967. Do you mean to say that the tenants have 
agreed to that ? — Some of them. 

40968. Negotiations are still going on? — Yes. Six 
tenants in this division have refrained from consent- 
ing to any agreements for the following reasons. In 
this electoral division is a large grazing farm, the 
valuation of which is £50 5s., and contains about 
seventy acres. In the spring of 1905 the landlord 
gave this farm to a man named Bugler. Previous to 
that year this farm used to be devoted to grass, and a 
part of it saved up for hay, which used be sold to 
the adjoining tenants, they putting their yearlings on 
grass there from May to November each year, at so 
much per month, and buying the hay for fodder the 
following winter. This grass farm is divkled into two 
sections ; about one-fourth of it lies above the main 
road, and behind this section live three families 
whose only means of access to the road is through 
a river for about half a mile. This river is, I believe, 
the third largest in East Clare. Nevertheless, through 
this the people have to trudge to Mass, or wherever 
they go. About sixteen years :vgo the landlord gave 
these tenants a road through this section of the grass 
farm, which they enjoyed till about twelve months 
ago, when the new tenant turned them back into the 
river again. They have now not even a footpath to 
the main road save through this river, where some- 
times a heavy flood lasts for weeks. This is how the 
Land Act of 1903 has worked in this locality ; these 
six tenants will never sign purchase agreements until 
this new tenant will be dispossessed, and the land 
divided amongst them, which if done, instead of creat- 
ing a new tenancy of it, it would make the holdings 
economic, and they would have a chance of living in 
their own country. I think that compulsion is neces- 
sary to have the un ten anted land divided properly 
amongst the people. I also ask that this division bo 
scheduled as a congested district. 

40969. The landlord, sixteen years ago, gave the 
existing tenants a right of way over this grazing?-- 
Over a part of it. 

40970. He then let his grazing farm, or cold it to 
a new tenant? — He gave it to him in some way that 
I cannot understand. 

40971. He gave him the freehold of it? — I presume 
so. He has it. 


40972. Then it became the property of this new 
man ? — Yes. 

40973. And the tenant's right of way was not estab 
lished because tho time during which it had existed 
was not long enough ; twenty years has not elapsed to 
establish the right of way ?— -Yes. 

40974. Now these tenants have no way out except 
aoro^ the river?— Yes, and it is tho third largest in 
the County Clare, and there are often floods there for 
a week, and the people cannot go out to fair, Mass 
or market. 

40975. You eay that six of the tenants refus» 
to sign the purchase agreements until the three 
families thus affected get back their right of way?— 
Yes, and until this grass land is divided among the 
small tenants. 

40976. But it belongs now to the man to whom the 
landlord has given it?— Yes; he is living there right 
enough. I always understood that that was the 
spirit of tho Act. Is is two miles from the demesne. 

40977. If the landioi-d has given this seventy acres 
to the new man, how can he take it awav from him? 
—It is a very grevious thing that these" unfortunate 
men are living there without a right of passage through 
this place. 6 

40978. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell —You don’t know 
what kind of tenure the new occupier has?— I do 
not. 


40979. Your point is that it would bo according 
to the spirit of the Act of 1903 that- that land should 
be taken up and the right of way restored to the three 
families, and the land itself divided among the small 
occupiers. 


40980. That is what you wish to convey?— Yes. 

40981. Our chairman, and the rest- of us, are in this 
difficulty, that we don't know, and you cannot tell us, 
what the tenure of this new man is?— Yes. There 
was an eviction there about forty yeai-s ago, and since 
then, until the new man came, the land was there for 
the use of the small tenants who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


40982. On what township is that?— Clountymwee- 
nagh. 

40983. The only untonantod land in Clountagh in 
this return which we have is 99 acres 3 roods 38 
perches, and the owner is given as Flora J. Hibbert?— 
No, the owner of this land is Mr. Wakely. These poor 
men cannot get out of their places. We have no 
balloons in this part of the world. 

40984. Sir Francis Mowatt —All we can do is to 
take tho evidence and record it. Is your brother one 
of the three tenants ? — He is. 

40985. He does not know wliat is the position of 
the man between him and the 'highway?^ believe 
he docs not. 


Mr. Patrick 
Xeano. 


Mr. Patrick Keane examined. 


40986. Sir Francis iMowatt. — Where do you re- 
side? — At Oionamellon, Mountshannon — I represent 
the electoral division of Mountshannon. 

40987. Are you a farmer in that division? — Yes, I 
have 36jt acres. My rent is £7 on second judicial 
term and my valuation is £8 10s. 

40988. Your district as already scheduled as “ con- 
gested ” ?— Yes. 

40989- Tell us what- you want to say? — The con- 
gested electoral division of Mountshannon consists 
of five townLands, four of which are situate on the 
estate of John F. George. There are fifty tenants 
in tills district, thirty of whom occupy holdings 
under £5 valuation and over forty under £10 valua- 
tiom Tho holdings are in most cases small rnd poor, 
consisting of a few patches of reclaimed mountain, 
with a few acres of heathy mountain attached. The 
occupiers usually buy some hay, and put thedr little 
cattle to graze by the month. Emigration has 
hitherto been their only hope As soon aa the 
children are able they go to service or earn daily 
hire, and when grown up they go to America. These 
holdings greatly need to be enlarged by the addition 
of a few acres of arable and meadow land. Migra- 
tion is necessary, and some of the people, especially 
the young, would be willing to migrate. There is 


a large tract of mountain and some untenanted or de- 
mesne land in the locality which, if acquired at a 
fair price by the Congested Districts Board or 
the Estates Commissioners would go far to relieve 
the congestion of the district. The mountain, which 
is in the hands of the landlords, consists of about ten 
or eleven hundred acres, and has been offered to the 
tenants. Negotiations for sale are in progress on 
this estate. 

40990. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do the tenants 
graze on that- at present ? — Yes. 

40991. Sir Francis Mowatt. — D o they pay for it? 
— Yes. 

40992, Most Rev. Dr. 0'Donnei.l. — Is the payment 
separate from the rent? — Yes. 

40993. If the holdings were sold to the tenants 
would the tenants acquire the right of grazing on this 
mountain? — It appears that they would, according 
to the terms offered to them. 

40994. And according to the terms that they are 
willing to accept?— But the mountain in itself, I aiu 
afraid, would not make their holdings, economic. 

40995. But they would like to have, it such as it 
is ?— : It is better than nothing. Their future position 
would be much worse if they did not get it- 
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40996. In addition to that you -would desire to see 
the grass land made available 'for the enlargement of 

h °40997 S ? Sir ^Francis Mowatt.— Did you also say 
there was a grazing farm in that district? — There 
are lands in the demesne all untenanted ; it is 
situated lower down, partly by the margin of the 
lake and it is let for grazing now and meadowing 
for the last ten or fifteen years 

40998 . There is this grazing :by the lake in addi- 
tion to the meadowing?— -Yes ; one division has been 
let to the tenants on an outside estate. There is a 
river running through this district which is causing 
considerable waste to several holdings. If this river 
could be cleaned and banked so as to keep .it from eat- 
ing curves in the adjoining land it would be a work 
of local utility. 

40999. Mr. Sutherland. — .What is the name of the 
river?— It flows into Lough Derg, a little east of 
Mount Shannon. There are also two old Board of 
Works roads running through this district, which, if 
repaired, would be of use. The road running from 
Derrycon Lower to Bohateh is one of the utmost 
utility. There are ten families on either side of this 
old Board of W orks road, also it is leading into fifty 
acres of a bog, from which all the people of Mount 
Shannon get their turf. The same applies to the 
road from Derryoran to Derrygoolan. 

41000. Sir Francis Mowatt.—' What are the terms 
of purchase for which negotiations are now going 
on? — The landlord has offered to take twenty-two 
years’ pm-chase on second judicial rents, and I think 
eighteen upon non-judicial. There are not many 
first judicial rente. A good many of them have 
signed preliminary agreements, bnt a minority have 
refused to sign. 

41001. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The negotia- 
tions suppose that this mountain would go to the 
tenants ? — Yes. 

41002. Have the tenants requested the owner to sell 
direct to the Estates Oommissioners or the 'Congested 
Districts Board? — They have suggested that to the 
owner, but he has declined that. 

41003. Would not there be this advantage in either 
of these bodies buying direct? They would have this 
grass for enlargement of holdings ? — Yes ; the Con- 
gested Districts 'Board has been communicated with 
in connection with this estate. They declined to in- 
terfere, as the estate had' not been offered to them for 
sale. I have a reply to that effect. 

41004. At all events the tenants did ask the Con- 
gested Districts Board to intervene? — Yes. 


41006. And the Board replied that they could not, 
as the estate had not been offered to them ? — Yes. 

41006. Did the tenants ask the owner at any time 
to sell to the Congested Districts Board? — I could 
not say that, but they asked him to get it into the 
hands of the Estates 'Commissioners, and they would 
abide by the arbitration. 


41007. That would in effect be the same thing. The j vnK 7 ,^i<x) 7 , 
importance to the tenants of selling either to the - 

Estates Oommissioners or the Congested Districts Mr. Patrick 
Board would be that the Estates Commis- Beano, 
sioners or the Congested Districts Board would have 
this grass land divided among the uneco- 
nomic landholders, putting upon each of them 
an instalment to repay the price of it? — Yee. 

There is another electoral division — Inishcaltra 
North — in which the same conditions prevail as in 
the division to which I refer. I am of opinion that 
the two other electoral divisions of this parish — 
namely, Inishcaltra North and Inishcaltra South, 
ought to be dealt with as congested districts, all 
the conditions of congestion being there. On the 
Hibbert estate, most of which is situate in Inish- 
caltra North, there are about 50 tenants, 28 of 
whom are under £10 valuation and 18 under £5 
valuation. Nearly all the small tenants live in 
one townland (iSelemane). They buy inferior hay, 
and put their little cattle to graze on a large tract 
of mountain to the rere of their holdings. 

41008. .Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do they pay extra for 
that? — Yes. Emigration is the rule on this estate 
also.. Migration is essential in this case. I am of 
opinion that the mountain held at present by the 
landlord ought to be bought up by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or the Estates 'Commissioners for strip- 
ing out among the tenants. There should be compul- 
sory sale. Bohateh Mountain, where the Sellemann 
people graze their cattle, is a mile distant from their 
holdings. Very often they have to travel three miles 
oyer this coarse pasture to find their cows at milking 
time. For this grazing they pay one pound per 
year. 

41009. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is there a Parish Com- 
mittee in your district? — No. 

41010. In any of the Mountshannon districts is 
there a Parish Committee? — No. 

41011. In the case of migration do you think the 
people would be willing to move far? — They would 
prefer to get some enlargement of their holdings if 
possible. The young people would prefer migration 
very much to emigration. 

41012. But it would have to be the whole family if 
there was migration at all. Suppose you could not 
get land in the district, do you think any of the 
people would be willing to move a distance far away ? 

— Some of them would. 

41013. It is impossible to carry out a scheme of 
migration unless the people are willing to move ? — Of 
course. 

41014. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Not only that the 
people are willing to move, but that the people of the 
district to which they are moved are willing to receive 
them ? — Yes. 

41015. Mr. Kavanagh. — There is not enough un- 
tenanted laud in your district to make all the uneco- 
nomic into economic holdings, and you would have to 
move some? — Probably you would. 


Mr. James Driscoll examined. 


41016. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Where do you re- 
ads? — At Drimeen, Broad-ford. I represent Mr. 
Cooney, who was to have come here, but he is sick. 
1 have here a list of some of the tenants under £5 
valuation, and also a list of the big grass farms in 
the locality. It is in the Tulla union. In the Kdl- 
mran electoral division, in the townland of Bally- 
MacDonnell, there are three partners who hold fifteen 
acres, with a valuation of £6 13s. 0 d . ; it is a moun- 
tain common between them. 

41017. How do they so come upon it? — They have 
it in common. 

Do they pay rent in common? — Yes. 

41019. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have they 
no re a * o:D ® ^ me ^ — Longer than I remember. 

I, *9™- Are they brothers? — They are not — they are 
^different names — they are neighbours. 

v ^ey live on this holding ? — They do not ; 
ney have small holdings at present near that. It 
is common grazing. 

Mr. Sutherland. — -They have separate 

“Table holdings ? — Yes ; Catherine Fleming, Matthew 
,A c 1 i^ rnara i and John Cullinane have 2 acres 3 roods 
a oo perches in common, and there is only five shil- 
ungs valuation on it. 


41023. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You need not go 
through all the cases; you have a list of small occu- 
piers who have small grazings in common, apart from 
their own individual holdings ? — Yes ; they are all 
under £5 valuation. We want to let yon see that the 
lace is poor. Here are some big ranches in the same 
ivision. 

41024. One is 246 acres ; valuation, £176 ; to whom 
does that belong? — That is Killgorey; it belongs to 
Mr. Daniel O’Connell. 

41025. That is on the eleven months’ system ? — Yes. 
•41026. Here is another: 130 acres; £70 valuation; 
is that on the eleven months’ system ? — Yes. 

41027. And Hie third — 346 acres, £162 valuation; 
is that also on the eleven months’ system ? — Yes. 

41028. So that practically there is about 750 acres 
of grass land? — We have more in places that are not 
mentioned there belonging to a Mr. Smith. He is an 
absentee; he has 233 acres at £124 10s. There is 
another belonging to a Mr. Going — 101 acres, at 
£40 14s., and there is another here belonging to Mr. 
Going also, he let it a year ago. 

41029. There are practically twelve hundred acres of 
grass land? — Yes. 


Mr. Janies 
Driscoll. 
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41030. Let on the eleven months’ system ? — Every 
bit of it. There is not a single one of them who has 
a bit of it in his own hands. 

41031. Your point is that they should be purchased 
and divided among the small holders ? — Yes, to a great 
many of them, who are very small. 

41032. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell —W ho require 
enlargement ? — Yes. 


41033. They would be willing to pay an equitable 
price for the enlargement? — They would. 

41034. Would tliis land be sufficient to enlarge all 
the small occupiers in the district? — It would give a 
share to the worst cases. 

41035. What about the balance of fhe occupiers- 
would they be willing to migrate to some distance?— I 
would not bo able to tell you shat. If they were made 
better oil they would be glad to go. 


Rev. J. .T. Maguire examined. 


Rev. J. J. 
Maguire. 


41036. Sir Fuancis Mgwatt. — Where do you reside ? 
— At Tomgraney. There are some matters to which I 
would like to draw attention. The first is this ques- 
tion of migration. I heard a great deal of talk about 
it here to-day, and about the danger of the people not 
availing themselves of it if it were in operation. I 
think that is a great mistake- If the people got an 
opportunity of migrating they would be only too glad 
to go, even to adjoining counties. 

41037. Yon say that of your own experience; have 
you talked to people about it ? — Yes ; I have been talk- 
ing to a number of people about it for many years. 
I have twenty-eight years’ experience among the 
people, and in six counties. My experience is they 
would be only too glad, where they are badly off, to 
go to other parts of the country, if they only got an 
opportunity of doing is — to other counties, and even 
to other provinces — only too glad, if a number of poor 
miserable people on the mountain sides around here 
could better themselves by doing so. Running along 
yesterday, coming from Ennis, you might have noticed 
that the country was very poor and congested. In 
another portion on the mountain side, the people are 
also very badly off. I don’t know how they can ever 
live there at all. I don’t see how any improvement 
ca:i bo affected in the nature of the holdings ; because 
the land is of such a nature that it is almost impos- 
sible to affect any radical change in the holdings to 
enable people to live substantially well there. The 
water is oozing right through the mountain, and any 
amount of cultivation won’t bring it to such a stan- 
dard that people can live on it. There would be no 
difficulty about migration if you get us the land. 
Give us the good land to put the people on, and they 
will go there instead of going to America; they would 
be very glad to take it up. 

41038. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Were you pre- 
sent to-day when tire Chairman asked one or two wit- 
nesses whether the people of the district to which they 
sent migrants would be willing to take them ? — I don’t 
believe there will be any difficulty in. that way, be- 
cause the people in these districts where you take up 
land for the purpose of putting people on it, are fully 
supplied with land already, and except they want 
more than they ate able to cultivate, and more than 
is good for them, and more than ever-, in the present 
condition of things I would permit them to have, they 
should have no objection. It is a great pity that we 
have not any legislation about confining people to a 
certain amount of land. It is a great pity here 
through the country that Parliament does not make a 
law prohibiting a man from trying to manage more 
than a certain amount of land ; because you have nine- 
tenths of the people in starvation while the other one- 
tenth have too much ; and it is to the detriment of 
the country that they should have as much as they 
have. 

41039. Sir Francis M'owatt, — Have you any limit 
in your mind ? — I would say a hundred acres are as 
much as it is good for a man to work. 

41040. It may depend a little on the nature of the 
land ? — It should be good land ; 100 acres of fairly good 
land are as much os I would give to any man to work, 
and as much as any man could work without it being 
a detriment to the community. I would say forty or 
fifty acres for an average farmer would be just as 
much as he could manage with satisfaction to him- 
self and his family and the community. In consider- 
ing this matter the question of the community at 
large is the matter that seems to be overlooked alto- 
gether. It is a matter that, in the first place, should 


bo attended to, the benefit that would result from the 
division of the land among the people. 

41041. You think that is overlooked? — I am rather 
inclined to think it is. I don’t see much attention 
given to it either in the press or at public meetings. 
Something like that I think is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to interfere and make a law that a man 
should not hold more than a certain amount of land. 
In the case where congestion and poverty exist among 
tlhe people the necessity of going away will be avoided 
if you restrict farmers to a certain amount of land, 
say 100 acres or thereabouts, and the rest of the land 
be divided among the poor people, to take them from 
their condition. 

41042. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneil — When you mi- 
grate people to grass lands at a distance 
you would be careful at the outset to enlarge 
the holdings of any small men whose holdings 
needed enlargement in the district, to which 
you migrate them. Would you begin by attend- 
ing to the needs of the locality first ? — Certainly ; to 
a certain extent I would give them enlargements; if 
they were small holdings I would give them a division 
to bring them up to a certain point, and after that 
then I would migrate the people from other districts. 
I wish also to refer to the drainage. There was a ques- 
tion this morning as to wliat was to be paid, in order 
to repay the necessary expenditure; a former witness 
did not seem to understand it. I can speak on the 
subject. For the past twelve months it has engaged 
my attention very much ; and the people are only too 
willing to pay oven to the last penny for interest on 
the money necessary to settle this drainage question, 
and it would be well worth the while of the farmers 
as they would benefit two or three-fold. But they 
would expect, in a matter of such a large and general 
expenditure as £47,000, that is contemplated in what 
is called the Scariff Drainage, that the Government 
would come to the rescue and give them some assist- 
ance free; but if they are ndt prepared to do that than 
1' believe they will after a little time. Now that the 
report of the Arterial Drainage Commission has been 
made and printed, and every district has had its 
needs put forward, I believe the Government will assist 
the different localities, and the people will be pre- 
pared to pay whatever further extra they have to 
pay ; and it would be well worth their while to do it 
without murmuring. The drainage question has been 
a mo6t pressing one for over forty years. Recently, 
when this Canal Commission began to sit. the people 
of the district thought a favourable opportunity was 
afforded them of having this drainage question brought 
to the front again. I put myself into communication 
with the Canal Com mission in London, and put all 
the evidence I could before them, in connec- 
tion with this canal question. The idea was 
to run a canal along the liver here to Tulla, 
which would serve not only as a medium that the 
people wanted so badly as they have no railway, but 
would also act as a drainage for the whole country. In 
fact, it would serve a double purpose. I had a great 
lot of writing with the ' Secretary of the Canal Com- 
mission, and for a time they contemplated that I 
should go to London and give evidence before them. 
After some further communication with them, send- 
ing a full report of the evidence to put -before them, 
they said they were coming to Ireland, and would 
examine me there. If they come I will only be too 
glad to appear before them personally. Here, in the 
first place, we have in the village erf Tomgraney, in 
the parish in which I am, a beantiful stone. I beg 
of you when you are going to Killaloe this evening 
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. --nil up at the rock and take a view of the place, 
il ? „ beautiful stone. It was worked years ago, 
„ . i s a great pity that something is not done 
with it by some Board or other — I hope by the Con- 
gested Districts Board. Later on I hope that it will 
establish some kind of a factory. We were 
thinking of a woollen factory for a time. Four or 
five hundred people could get work in this if only 
the appliances were there and a little capital to start 
with and the people to instruct us. It would relieve 
congestion there by the use of those things that 
nature placed at our disposal, dare and the County 
Galway are two of the best counties in Ireland for 
wool All our wool is being shipped away; and if 
local committees were got to put before the people the 
necessity of wearing the Tomgraney freize— if I may 
call it so — or tweeds or anything else, the same as 
your lordship established in Donegal, it would Ibe a 
great advantage. There is a great run on the Done- 
gal material now ; it is sold in the shops in Clare. 
If you have not a Donegal tweed they will run out 
of the shop as if you had fired a revolver at them. 
I hope the time will come when we will have a fac- 
tory over there with four or five hundred people 
working in it, and all our wool manufactured at 
home. We will expect to do that later on, when we 
hope, as the result of your coming here to-day, to be 
placed under the Congested Districts Board ; when 
we will expect by making application to the Board, 
that they will send us an expert to see what will be 
test for us ; and if we consider that the woollen busi- 
ness is the best for us, we will ask the Board under 


these circumstances to help us to buy any machinery 
and send us people to educate our people, and keep 
them at home from America. The working of it is 
quite easily done. We have here side by side with 
the Scarifi an old flour mill, and this flour mill was 
burned some years ago. Electric power could be very 
easily generated there by water power and trans- 
mitted to our factory at Tomgraney, setting the whole 
machinery at work. Father Halpin has been so kind 
recently as to establish an embroidery class here to 
help our poor people to keep them at home. The 
ladies from all the parishes from Killaloe to Mount- 
shannon have taken an interest in it. Fifty or sixty 
or seventy girls have been employed in this room 
which Father Halpin placed at their disposal. They 
have already commenced to earn money, and later on 
we all expect that they will earn a great deal of 
money. 

41043. Is there not an exhibit in Dublin from 
this centre? — Yes. I know a great deal about the 
people of all the parishes about here and about the 
landlords, and I am very glad to be able to state 
before you here to-day that there is a grand disposi- 
tion existing upon the part of the landlords and the 
tenants to buy and to come to terms— a magnificent 
disposition to meet each other, and making terms 
and arranging to have the tenants becoming peasant 
proprietors. There is very little land to be divided 
around here. There is a great deal in the district 
of which the last witness was talking, but in this 
district there is no land for distribution. 


Mr. John M'Auliffe examined. 


41044. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Y ou desire to make a 
statement ? — Yes. I am Grand Canal Agent at 

Scariff. I understand it was expected I would give 
some evidence about the canal service to Scarifi, 
and the difficulty of getting in goods in the winter 
time. The canal is between 'Scarifi and Killaloe ; 
our chief difficulty is with floods. The river being 
narrow, the steamer ie unable to force her way 
against it. We have to lie down the river several 
days sometimes when the floods are fierce. 

41045. When you speak of the period of flooding 
what months of the year do they occur in ? — January 
and February and sometimes (March, and. December, 
of course. 

41046. For three or four months each year transit 
is pretty uncertain? — Yes. 

41047. And for the other eight or nine months it is 
fairly certain ? — Yes ; there are fogs and other 
things, of course, over which we have no control — 
fogs out on the lake. 

41048. These are chiefly in the months you have 
mentioned ? — Yes. 

41049. Therefore, may I take it that for about 
eight months in the year there is no serious obstacle 
in carrying on the canal service ? — There is no serious 
obstacle in these eight months. The river is a kind 
of Tennyson Brook, zig-zag, .a very narrow gut, 
thereby rendering the little steamers powerless to go 
against it. 

41060. Mr. .Sutherland.— What is the length of 
that? — About three-quarters of a mile before you 
come to the quay. 

41061. How near can the steamer come to the 
town? — Within a few hundred yards of it. 


41052. Is there a regular traffic here or is it just 
hiring a vessel for the voyage ? — There are three boats 
certain a week, but there are fogs, floods, and storms. 

41053. What do you charge for carrying one cwt. 
to Killaloe? — I don’t know what they change to Kil- 
laloe — about 6 d. or 8 d. under 3 cwt. The freight is 
cheaper for, than for anything over, it. You get a 
tonnage rate for anything over 3 cwt. ; for under that 
you get a scale charge. 

41054. It is cheaper to send a large quantity?— 
Yes. 

41055. Are there intermediate calls between this 
and Killaloe? — No. 

41056. Does the same vessel go afterwards up the 
lake ? — There is a service from here to Dublin. 

41057. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is the trans-shipment 
up to Dublin equally affected by floods? — Not on. the 
canal ; until you come down to this lake you will be 
held by storms. Of course any vessel will be held by 
storms. That is our chief obstacle ; and the town has 
been very often in a bad state owing to the scarcity 
of food. 

41058. Mr Sutherland. — Would it be possible to 
make a canal from here to the lake? — I understand 
that a gentleman, a Mr. Reid, had plans drawn up to 
make a new cutting, to avoid the old stream. That 
would have been a great benefit to the town. These 
plans, I believe, were with the Board of Works, but 
I suppose they could not be found to-day. 

41059. Would the canal require to have a lock on 
it? — Yes. We have an immense current of water 

from tlie upper country ; the water is held up in two 
large basins, one six miles ; and the other about nine 
miles away. 


Mr. Daniel Ryan examined. 

41060. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you reside ? District. There is one property belonging to Mr. 
—At Kilsealy, Broadford. Bentley, which comprises 259 acres of grass land on 

41061. Are you a farmer ? — Yes. I have about the eleven months’ system ; then Mr. Phelps has 
forty-six Irish acres; my rent is £20; my i-aluation twenty-five acres. These are surrounded by a gri 
is £22 Qs. The holding is in Limerick No. 2 Rural lot of small holdings on which there are thu 
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families, whose valuation averages from £3 to £9. 
They average generally there about six in family ; and 
perhaps they may be more. They have very poor 
poor places on the mountain side. Sometimes they will 
have a little crop and more times they won’t, accord- 
ing to the year. This grass land is set on the eleven 
months’ system at present. The greater part of it 
was in meadow some time ago, and the landlord used 
to sell the hay oS it to these tenants at a high price. 
Now they have no hay to get, and they have to sell 
their little cattle before they are fit at all. 

41062. Don’t the eleven months’ graziers take any 
oattle? — The farms are grazed by those who hold on 
the eleven months’ system. Some time ago the land- 
lord used to have hay on it and sell the hay to the 
tenants ; now there is no hay on it, and these poor 
people have to pay a higher price for the hay outside, 
along with the bother of bringing it up a big hill. 

41063. Mr. Kavanaoh. — The grazier does not take 
any cattle from the people all round? — No; he goes 
around the fairs and buys cattle and puts them on it. 

41064. Sir Francis Mow att.— Does not he buy the 
calves? — Sometimes he might, if they suited. If they 
did not, he would not ; he would go to_some other 
place. If the grass land could be broken up and 
divided among the small holders, it would improve 
them very much. 


41065. Mr. Kavanaoh.— Who are the graziers? 
One is John M'Donnell. J 

41066. Is he a cattle dealer ? — Yes. 

41067. He jobs in cattle?— Yes; that is all that are 
grazing at present, the rest of the land is idle. 

41068. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What you say is 
there are 280 acres of grass lands, and if that were 
divided among the small holders of that district it 
would bring them up to a living point? — It would 
fairly well. There is a beautiful slate quarry on 
some of tho land that we and other tenants hold • and 
if that could bo managed and worked properly it 
would cause great employment in the place. It i 8 
within half a mile of the village of Broadford. A 
great many slates were worked there. I wa8 working 
it myself for a while, and it got too deep, and I could 
not work it. 

41069. Mr. Kavanagh.— You would be quite will- 
ing to give it up if it were going to be worked, by 
somebody else ? — Certainly, I would, to be sure. At 
the other side of tho village there is an old mill idle 
for the last thirty-five years ; it was worked by water 
power, and the weir is throwing back water on the 
land, and doing a great amount of damage 


The Commission adjourned. 
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EIGHTY-SECOND PUBLIC SITTING. 

MONDAY, JUNE 10th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At 35, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, g.u.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b.; Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Donnell; Walter Kayanagh, Esq., d.l.; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


The O’ Conor Don examined. 


June 10, 190r. 


41070. Chairman. — You have been nominated by the 
Landlords’ Convention to give evidence here? — Yes. 

41071. Your estate is in County Roscommon ?— Yes. 
My place is Clonalis, Castlerea. I am His Majesty’s 
Lieutenant for County Roscommon. Although I have 
practised for some years at the English Bar I have 
had considerable experience in matters connected with 
land in the West of Ireland. I have for practically 
the whole of my life spent a large amount of my time 
in the West. Every year I have spent at least some 
months there. When I came of age my father made 
over to me a small property, and on his death, last 
June, I succeeded to his estates, and for many years 
previously I knew of all his dealings with his tenants, 
and have seen all the changes in land matters in my 
district, which includes part of a scheduled congested 
area. That small property made over to me by my 
late father was bought in the Landed' Estates Court, 
and I wish to mention, having regard to the ques- 
tions asked by Sir Antony MacDonnell, in London, of 
persons who 'bought holdings at fifteen years’ purchase 
and sold them at twenty-five, till at this property was 
bought for £10,000. That included costs and every- 
thing. I have since sold that property under the 1903 
Act for £3,800. 

41072. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What was the 
exact amount of the purchase money paid for the 
property? — The purchase price was £9,000 some hun- 
dreds, but with stamp duty, costs, and so on, the 
amount paid was somewhere about £10,000. I forget 
whether it was £20 over or under the £10,000. As 
you are no doubt aware, the purchaser in ordinary 
sales pays the costs. But that is not so under the 
Land Act. It was bought subject to charges, and 
although it was sold for considerably more than 
£3,800 yet when the charges were paid of£ the actual 
receipts would (represent about £3,800. 

41073. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What was the date 
of the purchase for £10,000 ? — I could not tell you the 
exact date of the contract. The negotiations, which 
took some time, were in 1863-4. 

■ 41074. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — And when was it 
sold? — It was one of the first estates sold under the 
1903 Act. The agreements were within a month of 
the Act coming into force, the tenants being anxious 
to buy. I may say that in the interval a large 
amount of money had been spent in improving the 
estate. 

41075. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Was the whole 
estate sold? — Yes, the whole of the estate. It was not 
near the family property, which was seven or eight 
miles away. There were two townlands, and they 
were sold direct to the tenants under the Estates Com- 
missioners, 

41076. Chairman. — Is there any explanation of 
'™° fall in price? — I think there is. In the 
first place, ttie estate was bought at a time 
when prices were high, and the drop in rents 
m the meantime has been enormous. The 
whole of the reductions in rent fell on the margin. 
;^nat I mean is, the property was bringing in about 
±°b0 e year, and there was a head rent of £200. 
The rents were reduced, and the reductions fell on 
the £400. Although the reductions on the rents are 
only 30 per cent., the net receipts have fallen by 


£200. But that is not an exceptional case. It is the The 0 Conor 
case in a very large number of properties in Ireland. Uon ' 

I am only giving that as an explanation. 

41077. The head landlord’s charges remain fixed 
and unaltered by the Act of 1881? — Yes. 

41078. And the sub-landlord’s interest becomes af- 
fected by the fall in rents? — Yes. 

41079. And therefore, although Hie value of the 
property may be depreciated, the head landlord’s 
income remains at the same amount? — Yes. 

41,080. That is tlie* case with regard to Lord 
Leitrim’s estates under Trinity ‘College? — I dare say 
that is so. It is very much the case all over Ireland 
where there are fee-farm grants, and this, was a fee- 
farm grant. This property brought in £650 origi- 
nally, but the rents were reduced till it brought in 
only £400. Eventually the tenants got a little more 
reduction of rent by a mistake of the land agent. 

41081. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In 1853 the rents 
amounted to £650?— Yes, roughly. 

41082. And they fell to about £450? — They fell to 
£400. I may say that within a year of the purchase 
a reduction of 3s. in the pound was given to the 
tenants all round. ' My father was always looked 
upon by the tenants as most reasonable. The tenants 
complained that the rents were too high, and he 6eart 
out two tenant farmers to value the whole property 
and fix rents. 

41083. (Sir Antony MacDonnell. — To what was 
your margin reduced at the time the estate was sold ? 

—To £200. 

41084. And then you got £4,000 for it? — I got 
£3,800, but of course that is including the bonus. 

I had a pull, of course, when I got the bonus on the 
head rent. 

41085. It comes to this, that when the property 
was bought it was bought at sixteen years’ purchase 
of the rents, and when it was sold it was sold at 
twenty years’ purchase on your margin? — No, it was 
bought at a good deal more than sixteen years’ pur- 
chase. 

41086. The rent was £650, but the head rent was 
not bought ; it was only the £460 that was bought ? — 

Yes. 

41087. Then you leave the £200 head rent out of 
it altogether? — Yes. 

41088. And the £450 rent was bought for £10,000 ? 

— Yes. 

41089. That would be over twenty years’ purchase? 

— It would be about twenty-two years’ purchase. 

41090. When the estate was sold for £3,800 your 
margin was only £200? — Yes. 

41091 And that is nineteen years’ purchase ? — 

Yes. 

41092 And on that you got the bonus? — No, the 
bonus is included in the nineteen years’ purchase. If 
I had' not got the bonus I would have got next to 
nothing at all. As a matter of fact, if you put costs, 
expenses, and charges 'against the bonus the one comes 
to 13 per cent, and the oriieT to 12 ; so there is no- 
thing in it. 

41093. Chairman. — Then the drop in the sale pric4 
is due to the reduction in the rents payable to you? — 

Yes, and largely due, as is the case in a huge number 
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of estates in Ireland to the fact that the nominal 
owner has to bear a reduction on the whole, and I 
think fairly so. I am not complaining of that. I do 
not think it would be fair to make anybody else pay 
that. 

41094. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— At how many 
years purchase of the actual rents did you sell to the 
tenants? — Well, ohere were different agreements with 
the tenants. Some at sixteen, some at eighteen, some 
at twenty, and one or two at twenty-two. So I think 
it would work out at twenty years’ purchase as a fair 
overage. 

41095. Was that on rents first reduced by the Land 
Courts, and then 3s. in the pound further by your 
father ?— The rent in 1862 was not really £450, because 
within a year they were all reduced by 3s. in the £1. 
Then in 1883 or 1884 my father gave to the tenants who 
signed fair rent agreements a further reduction of 3s. 
in the £1. The whole of the tenants practically signed 
but I believe the agent forgot to register any of these 
agreements. A large number of the tenants went into 
Court again and got a still further reduction. I 
think some of them got a third reduction. I may 
say the last reduction was not much, but the net re- 
sult is that they had a great deal more reductions 
than most tenants get, because they had practically 
three fair rents fixed instead of two. Owing to the 
non-registration of the voluntary reductions, the 
tenants have really third term rents instead of second 
term rents. 

41096. When you stated that the average years’ 
purchase was twenty, you mean 'twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the rents after their ultimate reduction? — 
Yes. 

41097. I suppose you do no consider the original 
purchase in 1863 a good bargain ? — No ; I do not. I 
only mention that incidentally because of the point 
raised by .Sir Antony MacDonnell regarding landlords 
buying cheap and- selling dear. I think ,in many 
oases it is the other way — they bought dear .and are 
selling cheap. 

41098. S'ir Antony MacDonnell. — But you won’t 
deny that there are cases in the direction I suggested ? 
— They are not very many, but I do not think because 
a man made a good or a bad bargain in the Landed 
Estates Court it is a reason one way or the other 
against a fair bargain now. 

41099. I am thoroughly in favour of fair value to 
the landlord and fair value to the tenant? — A little 
later on I will give you figures as to the costs on this 
estate. 

41100. Chairman. — What is the first point you 
would like to bring before the Commission ? — I propose 
to deal with the mattefcs before this Commission under 
a number of headings. The first is in regard to the 
area of congestion. It appears to me that the defini- 
tion in the 1891 Act does not coincide with the poverty- 
stricken districts which are intended to be dealt with. 
In one sense the statutory area is much too large, and 
yet it excludes districts which are as poor, or even 
poorer. I do not mean to say that some of these dis- 
tricts are not poor. But in .some districts there is a 
good deal of fishing, which is not taken into the Poor 
Law valuation at all. 

41101. Mr. Sutherland. — Might not a district be 
congested even, where there is an industry, or in other 
words might not some operations of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board be very beneficially carried on even where 
there is some industry ? — Quite so, but it does not fol- 
low that whete the valuation is under the mark, if 
they have other means of livelihood they are con- 
gested. For instance, I should think London, and 
even more so, New York, are congested in that sense. 

41102. But should not the Board’s operations be 
carried on in such places as well as in less favoured 
arts? — I do not dispute that. Of course, it is very 
ard to get a definition which will suit everywhere. 
The real point I am working is that the area is rather 
too large. It would be better to restrict it to town- 
lunds, because in electoral divisions you may find one 
part all. right and another portion not so. 

41103. But I wish to point out that it is not with 
agriculture alone 'that the operations of the Congested 
Districts Board are altogether concerned, but have 
such matters as the sanitary improvement of the 
houses, which may be quite as necessary? — Quite so, 
but the definition deals solely with agriculture, and 
that is what I object to. I say you must take in 


everything, and not say that a place is congested be- 
cause the agricultural means of livelihood of the 
people are slender. That is the definition of the 
Board, and yet, as you point out, the Board deals 
with other sources of livelihood, and I submit they 
should also be considered. 

41104. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Considering that 
agriculture is the main occupation of the people of 
Ireland you are not surprised that the Board in start- 
ing operations took a definition on agriculture alone? 
— I can quite see that. But I say there should be 
more latitude. 

41105. You think the unit should be smaller than 
an eleoboral division ?— Yes ; the unit should be- 
smaller, and further, I think it is very doubtful 
whether there should be a district considered at all 
and whether the Congested Districts Board ought not 
to be given a free hand altogether to benefit such 
places as they thought fit, and as the resources per- 
mitted. 

41106. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Would you say 
throughout the whole of Ireland? — Well, I would not 
limit them at any rate throughout the West of Ireland. 
That is my own personal view. I am not putting it 
forward on behalf of the Landlords’ Convention. My 
own. personal view would be to give the Board a free 
hand. 

41107. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would you say 
within the province of Connaught? — There is the ob- 
jection to that that you would then exclude Donegal 
and Kerry, parts of which undoubtedly require assist- 
ance, and where the Board have unquestionably done, 
and are doing, very useful work. I think it would be 
a great mistake to exclude Donegal. 

41108. When I asked you that question my mind 
was fixed on the purchase of estates? — I would, in. 
that case, restrict the Board to Connaught. 

41109. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If it were sup- 
posed that in the main the scene of the operations 
of the Congested Districts Board were to be the western, 
province, would it be easy to (include Kerry and Done- 
gal, and perhaps some of Clare, ,as now 1 — I think it 
could be clone, but I say do not tie them up. In the 
case of drainage schemes and such like, objection 
might be raised to a townland or district division, and 
there is no question that even with an electoral divi- 
sion the Board would have to go outside fir at if they 
are to do any good. 

41110. Chairman. — If your suggestion were carried 
out the result would be that the Board would be operat- 
ing all over the councry in small patches because you 
can find poor townlands all over the country ? — If you 
look at the map in the last volume of evidence you 
wi'll see how they have been operating in .patches. 

41111. But that is practically all along the western 
seaboard, and if your suggestion were to be carried 
out the Congested Districts Board would have a free 
hand to deal with poor townlands wherever they couldi 
find them in Ireland. That .would give most patchy 
operations ? — I do not in any way suggest they should 
be bound to deal with poor places wherever they found 
them, but only where they think it -advisable. 

41112. They aro not bound to deal with all the pool 1 
townlands at present, but if the Board had jurisdic- 
tion to deal with all poor townlands then it would be 
extremely difficult for them not to deal with a town- 
land as poor as a townland in Roscommon or Mayo ?— 
Sooner or later they could, but I think that having 
such a very large area would make it easier for them 
to exclude particular districts. If you draw out a map 
and say to the Board this is your distinct, that district 
is at present bigger than the Board can deal with at 
once unless there is a large augmentation of their 
funds; a townland or electoral division in that area 
comes and says — “ We are in this area, what are you 
doing for us ” ? I know an electoral division 
in Roscommon where the Board are doing nothing, 
and the people have a much stronger case for insisting 
that something should be done than the people of some 
districts which have benefited. Now, if the Board had: 
the whole country for the field of their operations, 
then they could say, "We must take things as we see 
fit and use our discretion. We are at present dealing 
with a part of the country which, in our opinion, 
requires our attention.” I think that the bigger you 
mak© the area the less chance there is of pressure 
being put on the Board to go to a particular small 
spot. 
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41113. I do not wish to wander into a bigger sub- 
ject but take this as an illustration. As you know, 

present the Board have power to purchase land 
within congested areas, or even outside congested areas, 
for the purpose of migration and the settlement of 
■congested tenants. Now, unless you are going to re- 
strict their operations in that respect your proposal 
amounts to this, that wherever there is a townland, 
no matter in what part of Ireland, you are to give 
idle Board power to purchase land, perhaps in the im- 
mediate vicinity for the enlargement of holdings. That 
practically means that you propose to give the Board 
purchasing powers over nearly the half of Ireland, or 
in fact all Ireland ? — Quite so. I quite see that, but 
at present they have purchasing powers over the whole 
of the country, only they cannot divide the land 
amongst those in the neighbourhood, and this gives 
trouble. 

41114. Would it not be a great responsibility to 
put on a Board so constituted to give them power 
to buy land all over Ireland for the settlement of con- 
gestion in small areas wherever found? — No, because I 
do no t think they would exercise or even be expected to 
exercise that power in respect of small plots here, 
there, and everywhere, but it would do away with 
some of Hie difficulties that at present exist. But 
even if you do not do that, then have townland units 
so that you can keep out of your schedule parts that 
have no necessity to be in, and include jjarts that 
ought to be in. 

41115. Why should there be a definition, ait all? — 
That is practically what I am saying. Don’t have 
•any. 

41116. Taking your point of view, I do not see tilie 
object of a definition even of a townland? — That is 
what I say. 

41117. It seems to me that the more sensible way 
would be to make up your mind what is to be the 
area in which the Board should operate, either the 
whole of Ireland, as you suggest, or a restricted area 
as suggested by other people, and (having settled that, 
then allow the Board to deal with congestion in that 
area in the best way they can without confining them 
to whether that congestion is in an electoral 
division or townland ?— Quite so. Perhaps I did 
not express myself quite clearly. I said there were 
two propositions. First of all there would be no re- 
striction or limit of boundary. That is my own view, 
and I do not put it forward on behalf of others at 
all. In that case I have no definition, but in the case 
of a townland impoverished use your absolute discre- 
tion. I would leave it to the discretion of the Board 
to deal with congestion wherever they found it neces- 
sary to do so. The other proposition was to deal with 
•congestion, not in districts but in small poverty- 
stricken areas. 

41118. Sir Francis Mowatt — When .you used the 
word poverty did it merely escape you or did you use 
it intentionally? — I used it intentionally, meaning 
agricultural poverty in the sense in which we are 
•dealing with it. 

41119. Chairman. — What test would you have of 
poverty? — I would leave it to the discretion of the 
Board. I would not have a hal'd and fast rule. Now, 
if it is decided to adhere to congested divisions, and 
I can see that will probably be the plan, then I put 
forward the proposal to reduce the area of the unit, 
«nd have townlands instead' of electoral divisions. 
If you are to continue the present system then I 
would 1 favour a townland- instead of on electonal divi- 
sion, but, personally I would 1 prefer abolishing it al- 
together, but I see that there are difficulties in the 
way. 

41120. If it were townlands would you adhere to 
toe same poverty test of thirty shilling valuations? — 
Wo ; I would rather leave it to the Board’s discretion, 
because I think there are cases which the thirty shil- 

i I j * WOTl ^ include which ought not to be in- 
•cluded, and, on the other hand, there are cases which 
toat limit would exclude which ought not to be ex- 
^ It does as a rough and ready test, but I 
favour an inspection and confidential report 
o? ®° ar ^i and let them deal with it. I would 
g^e them power to schedule and unschedule in that 

41121. Mr. Sutherland. — Is a townland a well- 

own entity in Ireland ? — A townland is the ordi- 
*M*ty m the West of Ireland. 

‘U 122 . Because it fs the smallest community ? — Yes. 
* you go about among the countiy people they can 


tell you the townland but not the electoral division a 
man lives in. Most of them have not the ghost of a 
notion about the electoral division. They all know at 
once the townland a man lives in, but if you asked 
them in what electoral division a mam lived in a 
great many cases they would not know. 

41123. The townland boundaries are well known ? — 
Yes ; the boundaries are well known. 

41124. (Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your view 
seems to be that wherever outside the Western pro- 
vince a townland requires differential treatment the 
Congested Districts Board should be free to intervene 
and bestow that treatment on it? — Yes ; not obliged, 
but free if they think fit. 

41125. Would you favour the view which has been 
put before the Commission in the course of its sit- 
tings outside the congested area that in poor districts 
in Tyrone, Antrim, or Down, say, the Department 
of Agriculture should have special funds to enable 
them to give to the county committees a special grant 
for those districts, so that through the County Com- 
mittee the differential treatment would pass to the 
places requiring it. That is portion of the sugges- 
tion. It would be balanced by this — that in case of 
sales the Estates Commissioners would discharge to 
these districts the functions of the Congested Districts 
Board towards the congests, and the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board might anywhere in Ireland buy land for 
the purpose of enlarging the holdings of small people 
living on the margin whose holdings needed enlarge- 
ment -as well as of congests from the scheduled areas? 
— -If you leave it to toe County Committee to deal 
with you would have to take into account the amount 
of money given by the Treasury which would not be 
unlimited, and you would also have the townlands 
through their representatives making a claim for 
some of .the money. If there was only a small amount 
of money going to each there would, I think, be a 
good deal of wastage in consequence of the money 
being cut up too much. It would be cutting up the 
distributing body into too many units. It might 
work well in one county and not in another. There 
would be too much personal pressure put on the mem- 
bers of the 'Committee from a large number of small 
districts. As to toe rest of toe proposal, it is very 
much what I am suggesting. 

41126. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Did any special 
witness put forward what you have been outlining, 
my lord. 

4-1127. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Not toe whole 
of it by -any one witness, but toe portion which I first 
suggested to toe O’Conor Don was put before toe Com- 
mission -at Newry. A witness suggested that certain 
districts required special differential treatment, and 
in a county like Down they might receive that treat- 
ment through toe Department and the County Com- 
mittee, but not out of the funds ordinarily allocated 
to toe county for its agriculture and its industries. 
It was suggested that a specal grant should be made 
to the county and pass through the County Committee 
for toe benefit of small areas requiring special treat- 
ment. 

41128. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would the ad- 
ministration of the fund be under toe control of toe 
Congested Districts Board? 

Most (Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — No ; toe County 
Committee. That was toe suggestion, and I wished 
to -ask the O’ Conor Don what he thought about 
it ? — (My objection is that you would have too many 
small 'boards all over the country administering what 
must necessarily be a very small fund. There would 
be too many applicants, and they would all insist 
on _ their representatives on the County Committee 
seeing that -they got their share and toe very small 
sums which would necessarily have to be given to each 
district would not probably do a great deal of good. 

41130. Mr. Sutherland. — But there would not be 
any multiplication of boards, because toe County 
Committee already exists? — Quite so. 

41131. Chairman. — Would it be necessary for the 
money to be administered by toe County Committee. 
Might it not be administered direct by toe Depart- 
ment ? — I don’t know. 

41132. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — No doubt, the 
Department -at present in congested areas have 
supplemental schemes which would correspond in 
character with toe schemes which, according 
to this suggestion would be promoted in toe non- 
scheduled area, bnt in toe carrying out of these 
schemes from the central office the County Committees 
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are, it is said, consulted. How fan: that is done I dp 
not know personally ? — I do not think as a whole the 
Departments work in tine poorer districts .is quite as 
successful as that of the Congested Districts Board. 

41133. Mr. Kavanagh.— Is it your opinion that the 
Congested Districts Board should do tie work of the 
Agricultural Department? — Yes, assuming that the 
basis of districts is maintained, because, as I have 
said to Lord Dudley, my own plan would he not to 
have districts at all, hut there is so much evidence in 
favour of districts, and it seems to be so much as- 
sumed that there will he districts I base my opinion 
on the assumption that the districts will be con- 
tinued. 

41134. Are you in favour of the Agricultural De- 
partment going out of tlie congested districts alto- 
gether, and leaving all that work to the Congested 
Districts Board, because yon think the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board does better for the poorer men than the 
county . schemes ?— Yes ; I may say I live on the 
border of a congested district. One side of my estate 
is congested and the other is non-congested, and where 
the Congested Districts Board have been operating 
there is very considerable improvement, but I cannot 
see very much results from the Department’s work. 

41135. You think the whole bulk of the evidence 
tends to that effect ?— For the very poor the providing 
of bulls, sires, and so on, may do some good, 
but it does not do at all as much good as the work of 
the Congested Districts Board. The Department can- 
not do all these small things as well. 

41136. Sir Antony MaoDonnbll. — Is there the 
tame necessity for improvement in the non-congested 
area on the one side of your estate as in the con- 
gested area on the other ’side?— -No, certainly not; 
but you will find in the non-congested area where 
there are very poor townlands or patches they are not 
benefited. I do not say there is the same necessity. 
In. fact, it would be out of the question to do die 
same amount of work. 

41137. Chairman. — The Department aro, I think, 
rather altering their system so far as the poorer dis- 
tricts are concerned. They have, I believe, come to 
the conclusion that special supplementary schemes 
are necessary ? — I believe so, but they have not done 
anything aJbout our part yet, so far as I am aware. 

41138. I think they have only just begun to set 
die schemes in motion. What is the nest point? — 
The statutory definition is based solely on the poor 
law valuation, and does not take into account means 
of earning a livelihood other than agriculture. For 
instance, -the districts of Rathlacken, Creevagh, Bel- 
derg, Inver, Pullatliomas, and Doohooma, are all 
scheduled, regardless of the fact that agriculture 39 
not the chief source of livelihood. On the other baud, 
there may be very congested and poor townlands 
which are not scheduled at all if they happen to be 
in the same electoral division with other rich and 
sparsely populated ones. The definition in the Irish 
Land Act, 1903, of congested estates is also defective, 
as it largely depends on how much mountain or bqg 
happens to be on the estate, and takes no heed of the 
real poverty or condition of the inhabitants. As an 
example of both the above definitions, I refer to the 
electoral division of Oloonfower, which includes a 
portion of my Clonalis estate, which I have just sold 
to the Estates Commissioners. A great part of the 
electoral division of Oloonfower is in no sense con- 
gested, and yet the whole is scheduled. Again, the 
Cion alis estate is not a congested estate under the 
1903 Act, although there are portions, particularly 
the townland of Cloonbonniff, which are very con- 
gested. There are a good many townlands on estates 
that are quite well to do, yet come under the defini- 
tion of congested, because they have a very large 
amount of mountain or bog on them. Again, one or 
two big holdings will take an estate out of the defini- 
tion, and that may be the very estate you want to 
buy as a congested estate in order to deal with these 
big holdings. 

41339. What amendment would you suggest? — It is 
very difficult to get a definition to cover everything. 
1 do not see how you can define it, but you can give 
more discretion and get the two definitions into line. 
I would be inclined to say, if the Board thought fit, 
any estate within the congested area. 

41140. That would not mend it much?— Then I 
would add a- portion of which is within the congested 


CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

41141. You object to the definition which makes ihs 
question of whether an estate can be called congested 
or not depend upon whether there is a certain amount 
of bog or mountain on that estate? — Yes. 

41142. Therefore if there is a poor estate outside the 
congested district which the Estates Commissioners 
would like to buy as a congested estate it could not 
be considered a congested estate under the present 
definition unless it contained a certain amount of 
bog or mountain, and your view is to leave out the 
requirements as to bog or mountain? — Yes. 

41143. How would you then define what is a con- 
gested estate? — I think there is the misapprehension, 
as it does not matter whether it is inside or outside 
a congested area. 

41144. I -aim now 'assuming it is outside?— The 
argument would be exactly the same if it is inside. 

41145. If it is inside in many cases the Congested 
Districts Board deal with it ? — They may, of course. 

41146. Take the case of an estate outside which the 
Estates Commissioners wish to buy? — And I suppose 
which in the discretion of the Estates Commissioners 
ought to be considered congested. Well, I think it is 
impossible to frame a definition which will cover 
every case fairly. You will have to leave it to the 
discretion of the Estates Commissioners, and the only 
point it affects is the 10 per cent. loss. If they had 
discretion as to whether they should incur that I 
think it would be much better than a hard and fast 
rule saying so much bog and mountain. Taking my 
own Clonalis estate, they could not treat that as 
congested, and, yet, if they had discretion I liave not 
much doubt that they would. 

41147. At present the landlord has the power to 
refuse to consent to liis estate being considered a con- 
gested estate? — Yes. 

41148. Would you be inclined to allow the landlord 
to retain that power? — I do not think it matters 
very much. I do not know any landlord who would 
refuse to have 3us estate so considered'. In my par- 
ticular case there is an arrangement that the Estates 
Commissioners should declare it as they thought fit, 
but they have not done it, and why I do not know. 
I do not wish to bind the landlords in general to this 
view, but my own view would be to do away with. 1 
that entirely and give the Estates Commissioners the 
discretion .to declare an estate a congested estate 
if they think fit. That is only my personal view. 

41149. It does seem logical if you are going to en- 
trust the Estates Commissioners with discretionary 
power to declare an estate a congested estate that with 
the bestowal of 'the discretionary power there should 
be <a limit .put on the possible 'action of the landlord? 
— Of course, there was a feeling some time ago, ibut I 
think it is dying out, that in order to have an estate 
congested the landlord would get a smaller price for 
it. That feeling undoubtedly existed, and for that 
reason' a great many landlords objected'. 

41150. Sir Antony MaoDonnbll. — Wasn’t that the 
reason why the objectionable phrase, from a tenant’s 
point of view, was introduced into the section ?— Quite 
so. 

41151. The feeding is as old as tike Bill, and it was 
expressed in the House of Lords by whom the five 
words were introduced ? — I do not know if the feeling 
now is as strong as it was. 

41152. But the result i9 that owing to the land- 
lords not selling lower only four estates since the Act 
came into force have been treated as congested. The 
occurrence of these five words absolutely nullified to 
all .intents and purposes the intention of the section I 
— I know that the Estates Commissioners, in my own 
case, made a point of insisting on the landlord con- 
senting to the estate being treated as congested. 

41153. They must have the consent, but 'the con- 
sent never will ibe given if the landlord 1 does not get 
his full price ? — -There were some communications 
with the Estates Commissioners .and with Mr. Wynd- 
ham — I am not sure if not also with you — as to the 
advantages and' disadvantages, and it was pointed out 
that the onily difference was the 10 per cent. 

41154. I think we are beating about the bush. The 
whole thing in a nut-shell is that if the Estates 
Commissoiners felt they could do as the Congested 
Districts BoaTd do they would give the landlord the 
best price they oould for the land but buy as cheap 
as they oould. The occurrence of these five words to 
the section enabled the landlords to insist on 1 as high 
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• f,. • tihe land as if the estate had not been con- because so long as you have places on the list, and are j 
a l ,B ? e ^hat is the effect- of it?— Well, if that is the working in the district, you will be pressed to go on 
S !tat of it I think there may be some objection to it. with the work. * 

1 don’t quite see that it is the effect. I think you 4H63. Mr. Kavanagh.— D o you think that agricul- 
liave put the landlord’s case perhaps better than I tural instruction should go on even after the conges- 
ijj but I don’t see how it affects that. tion has been relieved. If the Congested Districts 

41155. Did I understand you to reply to Lord Board took over the work of the \gricultural Depart- 
Dudlev that you think these five words might advan- men t you -would not exclude that district from the 
t-iaeously oomo out? — Yes, I think so, ‘because they benefits of agricultural instruction because the con- 
b'lock sales so .much they should come out, but I do not gestioa had been relieved ? — Of course you would in- 
ut that forward as the view of all the landlords, c j u de the district for that purpose, but I did not 
because I know many would not agree wuth that. think of that. But I take it there will be a time 

41156. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. —I t seems to l>e w hen even that instruction in some districts might 
vour general view, with your knowledge of the need of cease. 

relieving congestion that, the 41164. Chairman.— Your idea is if the agricultural 

relief of congestion should hove - ,■ condition of the district were so improved there would 
riding what area should be treated as a congested d - ^ no thing then to prevent that district being handed 

iricb or a congested area . res. over to ^ Agricultural Department and the County 

41157. Sir Fb^cis Mow AT^ Wo^d not that - Cmmmttee to deal with as an ordinary non-congested 
tliority be m exactly the same i difficulty as tl district? — Yes, when it is sufficiently improved for the 

of the Act of Parliament unless they know the lines D tment ^ g0 deal with it 
w bich thev are going to treat a district as con- <- 

v«ted ? No beoaure they know the country, and in 41165. At that stage you would exclude the district 

the Act of Parliament you have to have a cut and dry from the care of the Congested Districts Board ?— Yes. 
definition that must of necessity be unsuitable in a 41166. Mr. Kavanagh. — But the Agricultural De- 
great many cases. Such a definition in an Act of partmont deals with large areas. Now, suppose the 
Parliament will tie up the Board and hamper them. Dillon estate work was finished and handed over to 
41158. That, of course, means a tremendous responsi- the Department, that as a small -area in th© very 
bility ? — I do not think it is such a great responsibility, middle of a big county, and would not your scheme 
They have got such a large district now, and although be impossible? — The area is fairly substantial, 
you are nominally largely increasing it is only nomin- 41167 But compared with the county itself, it is 
ally. a small area to bring in another Board to operate upon 

41159. Chairman.— -It comes to this, that in your fey way of agricultural schemes along with the rest 
view, the man who knows the condition of the west of of the surrounding county ? — Yes, but you have not all 
Ireland will make up his mind as to whether an estate the surrounding county at present because you are 
is, owing to its condition, really congested or not, running in and out in a most extraordinary way. 
but it is very difficult for him to succeed in putting Mr Kavanagh.— Personally I would like to rectify 
that down in black and white in the form of a delini- ^bat, and rather treat the whole county as a whole, 
lion,?— Quite so. I would, at any rate, try and make „ . 

the two definitions correspond. I would like to have 41168. M^t Rev. Dr. 

the congested estates and the congested areas made to point of scheduling I take it that^ven while a distort 
correspond if possible. I think, having two defini- remains on the schedule, any body dealing with con- 
tions (although the last definition is framed with gestaomisnotbound tolWw^ spendreg some money 
the best intentions) is very unworkable. You have, for on each district?- Yes I think so, and that is one 
instance, big grass farms on an otherwise congested reason why I should Mike to see district 


estate, but these grass farms at once uncongests it. 
That is certainly not the object of the Act, and cer- 
tainly no one desires that an estate with big grass 
farms should be so treated. A very large por- 
tion of the scheduled areas in North Mayo are not 
congested in the sens© that the inhabitants are poor, 
and want State assistance, either in way of enlarg- 


verv large and pretty well scattered. When dealing 
with comparatively small areas you will have appli- 
cants and more pressure put on you than if you nave 
a great number of areas to deal with. 

41169. Chairman. — What is the next point you wish’ 
to deal witli ? — I wish to deal with the nature of the 
district. A totally different state of affairs exists be- 


ing their holdings or otherwise. If it is decided to tween one truly congested district and another. A 
retain the system of scheduling districts I would sug- remedy that would be useful in one would be impos- 
gest that the better unit to take would be the townland, sible in another. In the seaboard area near Round - 
rather than the electoral division, and that in dealing stone, Kilkieran, Lettermore, Gorumna, Carraroe, &c., 
with the matter other sources of income, such as fish- the position is totally different to that (say) around 
mg, possibility of remunerative employment, &t\, Swinford, or even to that in North Mayo, near Rath- 
should be taken into consideration. An official in- lacken, Belderg, Inver, and Pullathomas. The sea 
spection should be made by a competent person, who is the real source of livelihood to the seaboard popula- 
should confidentially report to whatever authority is tion in West and South-West Galway, and it would 
entrusted with the power of declaring or scheduling be hopeless to try migrating them to inland grass 

a district, and such authority should at all times have lands. They would not know how to use them, and 

the right to include tc-wnlands in the schedule, and their last state would be worse than the first ; more- 
also to remove them from it. over no considerable proportion of the population 

41160. Mr. SOTHmiira.— When would bo the torn- would a^roo to go if thej- woro requited to surrender 
sion on which you eoggoot a towiOand should ib. on. «>™ erietmg holdings The, as to ren»di», I will 
scheduled!— When tboBoord ho done oil they could tote maritime distaste m Sou«i-West Galway, 
to relieve it. When the work oi the Board it finished, Thu probably the worst distort in Ireland. Every, 

as, for instance, on the Dillon estate, I lake it in tiling preaible should be done to increase the earning 


spection should bo made by a competent person, who 
should confidentially report to whatever authority is 


to relieve it. When the work of the Board it finished, 
as, for instance, on the Dillon estate, I take it in 


the course of time, the Board will have completed power of the population; they seem industrious and 
their operations there. There is no object in main- hardworking, and as long as the potato crop is good 
taining a poor district as a scheduled congested area they do not complain much. Attempts by interchange 


when you do not, or cannot, spend any more money 
there, or do any more good work 
41161. Would there not be pressure brought to bear 
on the authority to keep such a district scheduled ? — I 


of seed should be made to avoid failure of the crop ; 
facilities for and instruction in spraying should be 
provided, and the people should be taught 
by local resident instructors to use their land 
to the best advantages. It is hopeless to expect any 


uitob ,r ‘ , — „ 77 to tns Dost advantages. is nopaiees io eipeui, any 

ink there would, but if they are cut off then the real improvement in this district from migration, and 

Board would not be bothered every year for a grant industries there existing, such as the turf indus- 

or something or other because they were scheduled. try, fi 8 hir^r'&c., should be encouraged (e.g., second 

41162. Would that principle of yours apply pier at Costello) and the people rendered as little 


all districts? — Yes. I take it that the dependent as possible on the potato crop. Another 
Board hopes, and the Legislative hopes, that thing that I think might usefully be done, and which 
ln the course of time the congested districts, is being done to a slight extent, is where estates can 
or, at any rate, some of them, will be suffi- be bought, and I think mosc- can and will be in oourse 
nently relieved so as not to be considered con- of time, is to stripe off the land and make roads. T 
gested any longer. When you have done all yon can am not now talking of big highways, but roads to 
tor a district then I say that district should' go out enable the tenants to go more inland through the 
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June 10' 1007. estates. At present they use the land along the sea- 
— — ’ board fob tillage for the reason that it is almost' ifti- ; 

'I he O’ Conor possible to get such land further inland. Noh&' 

Don - of it is good land.- I am not suggesting 

that it- is, but I am quite sure that if . the' 
tenants could work the land further inland they would', 
do so. They would require facilities for calling sea-, 
weed. . At present the holdings are cut up in . a most 
extraordinary way, and there is practically no way: 
of getting manure to the land. 

41170. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You think there 
is room for reclamation ? — I think there is consider- 1 
able room for reclamation inland. You will , find- in 
places where they have the facilities they have gone 
inland. 

41171. Is there any limestone in those districts? — 
No ; I do not think so. 

41172. They get their manure from the sea ?— Yes, 
and if. they could bring the seaweed inland there , is 
really more good land there than at the sea. ,, 

41173. Chairman.- — You know more about the agri- 
cultural conditions there than I do, but is it not a 
fact that the shallow' land lying near the sea is' drier 
and better than the land inland ? — I think there '• is 
as good. land further: in, but «ifc present it is difficult 
of access; if the people had more facilities for 
manuring and working it I am quite sure they could' 
bring it; more into cultivation. I rather suspect that 
the land lying along the. sea would go out of cultiva- 
tion and would grow poor grass. 

41174. But, as I have often noticed myself, 
that the land along the seaboard is very 
much drier than the land further in ?— -It is, but still 
on the hillsides further in there is a. good deal of 
fairly dry land. Of course, it is very light land' 
along the sea, and they do not grow many crops on.it. 
It is only by great manuring that they get anything 
out of it and the labour is enormous. 

41175. Mr. Sutherland.— You say the sea is the 
rea.1 source of livelihood for the seaboard popu- 
lation— do you mean it. is now, or might 
■be made that, and do you include the seaweed 
manure?— Of course, I -am including that. If you 
take away the seawe<*d , I do not know what would 
happen there. 

41176. Chairman — What is there ’in addition to 
the seaweed ?— There is the turf, which might also be 
industry, ,as it is shipped by sea. 

. 41177. There is no. fishing ?— No ; there is no fish- 
“iH? along there, but there is the burning of kelp. 

4U78 Mr. Sutherland.-,!-? there no fishing there? 
—No; the fishing is more in North Mayo, and with- 
out pretending to be an expert in the value of land, 

I should say that the land in North Mayo would be 
much ibetter utihsed down here. If you hod some of 
te ^°m\ May ^l and in South and West Connemara 
“ yse< * to Skater advantage. 

xJn ? 79 t C,wir “ an -— you ' know that district 
well ? — I cannot say I do. 

™ nlt y f0! Ixarbouns then: ?— There- axe pWs 

where piers emrkl fee built. ~ 

*“ “* Se0m to be **ml bar- 

X ' s “ rp ‘ 

** j s so liow are you going to develop 
sheltered?® ^ ™ 

at’SneV” l’ <,w fP™" 1 “ d Oostellel-T*; 

,nkt •»«- 

W to go out and would require larger boats but T 

& s 


obtain its living largely from fishing, and although 
it might be desirable to somewhat increase the hold- 
ings, I do not think it would ho at all wise so to in- 
crease them as to render agriculture their main source 
of income. 1 may say that what is really wanted 
in this district is new seed, and if the people could 
sell rheir seed and send to another district for a 
change it would be an enormous advantage. 

41186. Have yon noticed any improvement effected 
by new seed ?— Oh, yes; it has been a decided ad- 
vantage. 

41187. Take the years when there has been a partial 
failure in seed, but where the seed was good, have 
you noticed any improvement a few years afterwards? 
Yes. The potatoes seemed fairly good, but I am talk- 
ing of what happens on my own property, where the 
distribution of seed has been free by the landlord. 

41188. You have given the tenants' 'seed ?— Yes, this 
year I have given them seed. 

41189. :In previous years your . father gave them 
seed ? — Yes. ■ He had been doing that, and I noticed 
that) our. seed always gave very much better results 
on the whole generally for some years after a failure 
whether that was due to the fact that in the year of 
the failure new seed was given or what it was, it was 
hard to say, -but a few years afterwards there was 
generally a great improvement. There may be two or 
three reasons, and T would not like to put it down to 
the one tiling. If there is a good year' then very little 
spraying is done next year, and if there is a series 
of good years spraying goes out of -fashion. When 
there is a bad season they spray the following season 

4H90. -Mr. Sutherland.-- I s it necessary to change 
the seed every year ?— I should advocate every year on 
a small scale rather than on a big scale in one year. 
But it is difficult for the tenants to do. that. If 
there was some system of getting the seed changed I 
think it would be an enormous advantage. 

Chairman.— Do you think, this sort of work 
could be done by Parish Committees? — I think, a good 
deal could be done by them. 

41192. Don’t you think Parish Committees would 
be a ^ most powerful agency for doing this sort of 
Work ?— -larish Committees do an (enormous amount 
of good work in some districts, but in other districts 
the Committee is more or less a failure. It all de- 
pends on the person working the Parish Committee. 
■'* l' 0 } 1 have an energetic priest, working it, as you 
have m a great many districts, where some of them 
take an enormous amount of trouble over it, It will 
-be a success. On the other hand, if you Diave one or 
two indivHluals who are more interested in their own 
affairs than making the work of the. Committee a suc- 
cess, it won t be a success. 

41193. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.—' What is your 
general observation on the work . of Parish Com- 
mittees . I think as a rule they are ,a success, and 
that is due to : the parish priest. 

41194. As regards the change of seed which yon 
supplied, where did you find tihe seed ?— From two or 
the North-East of Ireland. 

* ” ou < * y° u consider a change of seed from one 

part of an estate to another part of a different class 
of land an advantage ?— It would ; but this year I was 
wondering whether I ought to do that. 1 intended 
o give the tenants my own seed, but on account of 
the failure of last year I thought it safer to get seed 
from the North, because I would not like to give 
them my own seed, which might; fail. I sold . it in 

Aiine got new -'ccd from the North. 

41196. Do you consider that after the rains of last 
year the potatoes in the liands of small tenants were 
not suited for seeding the land?— They were not 
suited for seeding their wet holdings, but they might 
do very well in dry land. Of course, the quantity 
ot seed I gave out was not sufficient to plant the 
potato crop on the whole' estate, blit still it was an 
■assistance. . - • i , : • 

41197. Sir Francis Mowait.— B y Dew seed, you 
do not mean a now sort' of potatoes;,' but seed that did 
not come from the same ground?— Yes. I got two 
kinds of potatoes, but I found ’great difficulty in 
getting the tenants to take . any other than ' Cham- 
pions. But a great many people' say Ohanipions 
are a failure. >• f 

41198. Most Rev. Dr. 0’Donnell.- — I am sorry to 
say there are poor parts of. the congested districts 
where the potatoes, have almost’ 'failed, and there is 
no one to supply them with any 'seed ’in' place of the 
very wretched immature potatoes that remain. 
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41199. Chairman.— I have heard it suggested that 
it is very often the fault of the tenants that they have 
bad potatoes, because instead of picking the best 
potatoes for seed they eat them, and keep the worst 
potatoes for seed ?— There is a great deal of difference 
of opinion as to what is the best potato for seed. 
Some people take the big potatoes, others the 
small potatoes, . and others the medium size. 

I think they- should not slit them, but 
put them down whole and sprout them. Sprouting 
should be encouraged. I have tried it as an experi- 
ment myself, and I know it has an enormous effect 
•on the yield and the date of the yield. You can put 
the potatoes down later, and they come up much 
quicker. _ 

41200. What do you mean, by sprouting ? — Putting 
the potatoes in boxes and allowing the sprouts to grow 
out before they are put into the ground. 

41201. Sir Antony MacDonnell — Do you pack 
them in clay? — No. They are dry, and we pile the 
boxes against the wall in an empty room and leave them 
there. Then they sprout. They can bo planted a good 
deal later and will come up much earlier than if 
planted in the ordinary way. 

41202. When in tihe boxes do the potatoes rprout 
in exactly the same way as if planted in the soil? — 
Yes, and you can make them sprout quickly or slowly. 

41203. You are starting them to grow under more 
favoured conditions than if in the soil ? — Yes. What 
caused us tp try this was, my father and I 
had an interview with Professor Campbell, and he 
suggested that we should try this. We did so, and as 
it was very successful, we continued it. 

41204. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That will have 
another advantage, that you can get rid of the 
potatoes that do not show signs of strength ? — Yes ; 
reject them altogether, which is a most important 
thing. But one of the chief advantages of this 
system is that in the boxes only one shoot will come. 
It is only the strongest shoot that will appear, and 
when planted you then have the whole strength of the 
potato centred in it. The country people usually cut 
the potatoes in. two or three parts to make seed out. 
of them and the result is that they reduce the strength 
of the potatoes, In sprouting the best potatoes are 
not the very large but the medium -sized ones, but the 
country people, like the potatoes for seed to be as large 
as possible. 

41206. Mast Rev. Dr. CDonnele. — Are you very 
much affected by the late frosts? — Not materially 
this year, There was a little damage done to some 
early, potatoes, but wet affects us more. 

41206. Mr. Kavanagh. — -Does the potato blight 
affect the sprouted potatoes? — It does, but it is less 
affected than, tihe others on account of their being more 
advanced when, put into the ground. We have tried 
the sprouting for two or three ye ars, and this year I 
am having two or three special plots carefully laid 
out under conditions as similar as possible so as to 
observe the actual difference in the return. There is 
no doubt that the return by sprouting is larger, but I 
want also to see whether it is useful for early and 
late planting. If it is good for late planting, that 
would suit., the. country people, who are late in plant- 
ing- 

41207. Mr. Sutherland. — The season is short, and 
they must make the most of it? — Yes, and I think this 
might help-them in tliat way, but it is difficult. 

41208. Have you made any experiments with cut 
potatoes? — No. 

41209. Chairman.— You have been dealing with 
North Mayo?— Yes; and I may say that in that dis- 
trict there is 'a very large quantity of grass land, and 
from a conversation I hart with a land agent I do not 
think there would be much difficulty in getting a good 
*^at i° r the purpose of increasing the 
holdings. There is not an enormous number of hold- 
ings that would '.require increasing, but' there are 
■wme. > But I doubt very much whether it would be 
•desirable, whete there is a fishing village, to turn that 
■'^llage into a purely agricultural one. If it is .de- 
sirable to increase their holdings I would increase 
them to such an extent as to make them live more 

pomfqrtably L jis,fish©rnjen; • ", 

41210.' MosteReV. Dr. O’Donneix.— These people to 
vnom 1 you refeb would mot be engaged in’ fishing, all 
the year round ?--No. : 

A y'dtodo- not -contemplate' their following the 

sh from bne'Sei id another, and while not' engaged' in 


fishing you would like to- see them, and their families j une 1907 
with as much land as would occupy them ?— Yes. — 

41212. To provide vegetables and milk for the The O’Conor 
family? — I am afraid in the West of Ireland they do Don * 1 
not do much, in the way of growing vegetables, except 
cabbage. 

.41213. Are you aware that the Congested Districts 
Board bought several small estates in that district? — 

Yes, and I should fancy if they wanted they could 
buy more. 

41214. Do you consider these estates should be kept 
in hands until well improved, before the sale takes 
place to the tenant ?— I think so, within reason. My 
point is that I would not try to make agriculture ex- 
clude fishing. You have got an industry there which 
is woi-king very well, and while their spare time could 
be occupied with agriculture I would not make them 
agriculturalists pure . and simple. - 

41215. You would not desire to draw anyone, from 
fishing to agriculture? — No. 

41216. There is too little land.?-r-Yes ; besides I do 
not know if the land would be a better means of 
livelihood than fishing. . , 

41217. But isn’t there a population in the district 
pretty far removed from the fishing? — Yes; but it is 
not- a very thickly populated district at all. 

41218. But for that population outside the fishing 
such holdings would enable them to live by the land ? 

— Yes, but- I do not think it would be altogether de- 
sirable to kill them going away for labour. That 
brings a good deal of money into the country. 

41219. You do not- think that is a bad tiling so long 
as there is fair permanence in the labour to wliicS 
they resort that they should now and then . go away 
for labour ? — Yes ; even the gentry have to send some 
of their sons away. We cauiiot always live at home 
there, and although I would .increase the holdings 
I would not say there , must be an increase because 
some of the people have to go away for labour. 

41220. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You mentioned 
that large tracts of grass land could be obtained. Are 
you aware of the fact that the Estates Commissioners 
addressed a vary considerable number of holders of 
grass lands in the locality, and asked them to allow a 
preliminary inspection of these untenanted lands to 
be made with a view to purchase, and tliat out of 
tlie thirteen owners applied to not one consented to 
an inspection being made or consented to entertain any 
proposal for the purchase of their land ?— I can quite 
understand tliat, and I would say it is in no way 
inconsistent with my view, because of the trouble of 
selling to the Estates Commissioners, -'of which I have 
experience. Landlords rightly or wrongly are afraid 
of an inspection, because if there' is an inspection, and 
you do not agree with -the terms of the Commissioners 
a great deal of trouble may- result. 

41221. Do you expect that Government funds will 
be advanced without inspection? — Oh, no; but I say 
at present landlords think the Estates Commis- 
sioners are trying to get the land below value, and they 
rightly or wrongly greatly distrust the Estates Com- 
missioners. They feel it is better to sit quiet for the 
present. I know a great many agents, and I am 
quite sure that they would be perfectly satisfied if 
they got a reasonable price for the lands. 

41222. How is a reasonable price to be arrived at 
unless the purchaser is allowed to ascertain what 
price lie will give?— Quite so, but as I said, what they 
feel is that when a circular of this kind is sent out— 

■for that is wliat it was — it is felt that they don't know 
what trouble the Commissioners are going, to make 
down here. 

41223. Chairman. — What circular is thi 6 that you 
are referring to ? — The circular that was sente— I call 
it a circular — it was a communication sent to a very- 
large number of owners not only in our district, but 
in other districts, asking, for permission to inspect. I 
might add, to my knowledge, a certain number of 
owners have actually applied to the: Commissioners 
for an inspection, and although the Commissioners 
' sent out circulars asking for leave to inspect where 
they had not been asked, yet where they have been 
asked, they are not even sending an inspector down. 

41224. Sir Antony MacDonneix. — I will make a 
note of that. and. ascertain how : far the' in- 
formation which has reached you is ’ accurate, 
but I think we may take it as certain that in the 
tracts, especially. in .Killala tract; which you mention, 
a: large number ,of owners- have been -applied- to for 
permission to inspect their estates witte- -H - view- to 
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June. 10. 1907. purchase, and that pennission to inspect ’has not been 
— - ‘ allowed? — Quite so. 

The O'l'onor 41225. Now, I ask you, how are the Estates Com- 
Duh. missioners to get into close touch with owners if 

inspection is not allowed ? — I think that just at the 
present moment the owners feel, and for a little time 
past have felt. “We had better sit quiet and do 
nothing, because if we allow inspection and we don’t 
agree us to terms, we will be in difficulties.' 1 

41226. Chairman. — I n other words, they don’t wish 
to sell? — Some of them are perfectly willing to sell, 
hut they don’t wish to run the risk of failure, and 
then all the trouble that follows on that. 

41227. If, according to your own words, they wish 
to sit quiet and not allow inspection, how do they 
want to sell ? — They will sell later on if things quiet 

41228. But at present Uhey don’t wish to sell ?— 1 They 
are quite willing to sell if the can get what they con- 
sider a fair price ; but they say they know the Estates 
Commissioners won’t give them a fair price, and they 
are not going to run the risk of having all the trouble 
that ensues when there is a failure. 

41229. You mean to say that, they, having made up 
their minds that the Estates Commissioners’ price will 
not b6 a fair price, are not willing at this moment 
to enter into communication with the Estates Com- 
missioners for sale ? — To some extent, though I think 
with a little discretion that could be managed. 

41230. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. —Is not that feel- 
ing which you say exists in regard to the properties 
mentioned largely entertained in Roscommon and 
Galway and elsewhere in regard to grass lands ? — 
Quite bo. 

41231. Would you not say that that feeling, and the 
failure of the landlords to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in the sale and distribution of these graes lands 
is creating a very had effect in the country ? — You 
could put it perhaps the other way. 

41232. In substance that is the result? — No, be- 
cause what I say is that the Government say — " We 
want this thing.” They send down a man. I have 
had some correspondence sent to me. It is not a case 
I know very much about ; but I have had official 
copies of correspondence sent to me, which will 
show the risk the landlords run in this. I don’t say 
it is the fault of the Commissioners, hut if they were 
in a position to deal more reasonably with the land- 
lords in the matter, landlords would come in, and 
what the landlords naturally say is — That is not our 
failure ; it is the failure of the Commissioners ox- of 
the Government. If we offer this land and it is re- 
jected we know the consequences. Jf we offer it and 
it is accepted there will he enormous delay in getting 
paid. There will be all kinds of trouble over it and 
so on. If tho Government were in a position to say — 
“We will pay you cash down" it would be a very 
different story of course, hut at present it may take 
three years. I have got here the correspondence in 
the Burton Persse estate, where the landlord offered 
the townland. They agreed provisionally to take it ; 
they agreed to inspect it ; there was not any difficulty 
about price. After something over two years they 
came to the conclusion that it was unsuitable, and 
the man practically lost the xise of the land in the 
interval 

41233. I shall be able to place a very different 
complexion on that matter ; but may I keep you to 
the point that I want to bring out ; ic is this—' that, it- 
was the original proposal and intention of the Land 
Purchase Act that these grazing lands should be 
acquired on a large scale for the purpose of the relief 
of congestion and the enlargement of uneconomic 
holdings. The Government is anxious to pusli that 
policy and anxious to acquire these lands on a large 
scale. ’Hie Estates Commissioners apply for permis- 
sion to inspect, in order that they may offer a reason- 
able price for the purchase of these lands ; the land- 
lord refuses to allow an inspection. Consequently 
they cannot get into touch with them. The result is 
a strong feeling is created throughout the country, 
with the result which we are aware of. Is not the 
responsibility of that largely on the shoulders of the 
landlords, and is not the case made out for compul- 
sory purchase if that policy is persisted in ?— If your 
premises could be accepted— possibly ; but what the 
landlords would say is— they would put it in this 
•way— the policy was to get these graes lands ; the 
Land Commission have adopted a policy, rightly or 


wrongly, of not giving a proper price, and of huge 
delay, and it is on their shoulders Chat the blame for 
the trouble should lie. If we knew they would deal 
fairly with us — if wo knew when we agreed to sell 
that we would bo paid in the reasonable time that the 
Act seemed to contemplate, it would be different. Thu 
Act, in fact, laid blame on a landlord who could not 
complete within a year. iSo far from completing 
within a year, the other side don’t complete within 
two or three years. At present there is something 
like £35,000,000 worth of property before us which 
won’t be completed for a groat many years, and we 
say — “With all these difficulties in our way you can- 
not expect us to run tho enormous risk of fixing too 
low a price or being delayed an enormously long time- 
before we get paid.” 

41234. We have been talking to you as the repre- 
sentative of tho Landlords’ Convention — what is your 
reason for saying you are offered too low a price. Can 
you produce instances in which negotiations have fal- 
len through because tile Estates Commissioners have 
offered too low a price. If you are not prepared with 
instances to-day, perhaps you may be able to give 
them to-morrow? — I will try to get you some in- 
stances. 

41235. Because I want to bring lo tho test the 
grounds and reasons the landlords have for refusing 
even the power of inspection to the Commissioners. 
I want to put it prominently forward that the Estates 
Commissioners are anxious to push this -policy of 
tho purchase of these grass lands, and they are pre- 
vented from carrying out that policy by the resist- 
ance of tlie landlords and tile landlords’ refusal to 
allow inspection to be made with that object-?— There 
is a very great difficulty in putting before you the 
instances, because, as you yourself must know, if I 
gave you the eases where the landlords consider the 
price too low there would be t rouble on these proper- 
ties. 

41236. Tliat- is possible— -I will mako every allow- 
ance for that ; but you could give the Commission 
such information as to unreasonable time to see whe- 
ther the evil or the difficulty can be removed ?— il think 
myself if you could remove the delay, you would have 
removed a very large portion of the difficulty. 

41237. Chairman. — -Perhaps yon could give us some 
information on the lines required, privately, and not 
for publication. 

41238. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Docs the same 
objection which the landlords seem to have dealing 
with the Estates Commissioners obtain as regards deal- 
ing with the ’Congested Districts Board ? — I don’t 
know. I think Mr. Fitzgibbon from Castlerea ex- 
pressed the same view, only from the opposite side. 
It stems in one district- landlords think the Congested 
Districts Board the best, and in another they will 
think tho Estates Commissioners, and vice versa. 

41239. Don’t you see it is desirable in the interests 
of the peace and well-being of the county that we 
should come to close grips on this question of the 
purchase of the grass lands? — I quite see that. 

41240. If you won’t come to it by an amicable ar- 
rangement, and you see it is necessary to acquire the 
grass lands, then the case for compulsion is made 
<mt? — I don’t know I would go as far as admitting 
that, but still it goes a long way. 

41241. The grass lands have to be bought or ac- 
quired ? — My case is that there are grass lands avail- 
able. I have grass lands which -I have offered to the 
Commissioners at their own price, as you know. 

41242. I know ; but I don’t like to get into personal 
matters. But I am aware of the facts, which from 
the Commissioners’ point of view would be a reason 
why they did not close with yon upon that occa- 
sion. I don’t want to enter into that, but I want to 
come to the broad question of the acquisition on a 
large scale of these grass lands which are desirable 
in the interests of the relief of congestion and the en- 
largements of uneconomic holdings, as well as the 
general pacification of the country ?— Of course, the 
two things are really connected. 

41243. One is the consequence of the other? — To 
some extent that is so. 

41244. If you won’t come to terms with the Estates 
Commissioners are you prepared to allow the Con- 
gested Districts Board to inspect and make offers?— 
I think a good many of the landlords, rightly or 
wrongly, wonld be under the impression that difficul- 
ties are put in the way of the Congested Districts 
Board. 
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. 19 «c We .must do it in one way or the other. If say on behalf of the Commissioner® the reason why JuH 

don’t allow the Estates .Commissioners to ap- they gave back that farm was that it was a wet 

roach vou, we want to have the Congested Districts swamp which nobody would buy from the Commis- 1 

Sto approach you. If you will not have any- sioners at any price ?-With regard to that, I am 

toard to pp j . .. perfectly willing that when the Commission is down 

at Roscommon— and I will afford them facilities for 
doing so — to take them over the property and the so- 
called swamp. I should like them also to see their 
own inspector’s report on it. I have seen the report. 

The report is this — ' ‘ The land is very suitable for 
the enlargement of holdings.” There is not a word 
In-ass' land" offered to you straight off. about a wet swamp in the report. Mr. Finucane did 

41246. How many thousand acres?— It is^hard to say^to me that he^thought 


Lard to approach you. ~ . 

thing to say to either we want to compel you to sell- 
the alternative is compulsion — I want to make th: 


nerfectly clear ?— If I could tell a certain number of 
landlords who have spoken to me that they would be 
fairly dealt with, and that they would be treated with 
at once and paid without delay, 1 have not much 
doubt that I could get a very considerable amount of 


tell you straight ofi. I could get you many thousand 
acres in a week, I should say. 

41247. Forty thousand acres? — I daresay, but not 
in a week, but in a period of time; it would take 
some negotiation. 

41246. Can you get me a list of those 40,000 acres 
whose owners would be prepared to sell on fair terms 
their grass lands in Roscommon and Mayo?— I could 
not give you a list without their consent. 

41249. Of course not, but we want to know clearly 
the landlords who would sell ?— I daresay I could. 

41250. These aro the landlords who are prepared 
to sell ?— I could not give you tliat list for publica- 
tion. , , , .... 

41251. Certainly not, but merely for private infor- 
matron, that wo might know ?— Of course, you asked No landlord will like to offer 
me here 40,000 acres; it is a rough shot, I may say. “ Wn ™’ 11 lfaVA aru! 

I tried myself to see how much one thought one could 
put together as the result of a conversation I had 
with you the other day. I came to the conclusion 
that something like that figure could be got in Ros- 
common and Mayo. 

41252. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Let me ask you tins, 
in illustration of what you Lave been saying. There 
is no necessity for compulsion if the landlords could 
he got to ibelieve they would he likely to be treated 
fairly; that really means a question of price?— Of 
price and speed. I may say I perhaps differ from 
wme of them in the view that I take — that speed is 
almost as important as price. Vou must remember 
that a very large number of landlords are not unen- 
cumbered, and delay is almost fatal to them — I mean 
having the purchase money so long kept back. 

41253. What they really fear is that the price of- 
fered will not be such as they oould accept, and that 
even if they could accept it the delay which experience 
has shown to exist would make it a bargain that they 
cannot face? — Yes, and, of course, there is this also; 
it is not only delay in carrying through but delay in 
getting a contract, because what the Estates Commis- 
sioners generally do — and I know more about dealing 
with the Estates Commissioners than with the Con- 
gested Districts Board — is to provisionally agree. 

They don’t bind themselves, and the thing goes on 
until the very last moment with merely a provisional 
agreement. 

41254. -Sir Antony MacDonnell. — A n agreement 
as to the definition of an estate? — Yes, and a kind 
of understanding as to price, and on that I may take 
a case. They had a provisional agreement that' 


that it was a wet swamp, and he looked at the file 
in my presence, but instead of that it was reported 
the other way. 

41259. All I want to say is the Commissioners when 
they buy property must have regard to the imme- 
diate circumstances, and if they cannot re-sell it, 
they are not allowed to accept it. In a congested es- 
tate they must regard the possibility of recouping 
themselves for the money they pay out. When they 
find they cannot re-sell any particular property they 
are precluded from buying it? — Quito so; and that 
is what I say is one of the difficulties in dealing with 
them. I am only putting this as an example of the 
difficulties in dealing with this matter. If the State 
wants to get grass lands the State must run the risk. 
No landlord will like to offer grass Land on the terms 
that “We will take this and give back that.” I do- 
not want to sell myself. 

41260. Chairman. — What risk must the State take ? 
— The risk of not -being able to re-sell. The real rea- 
son for their giving back this bit was that they oould 
not get a tenant for it. There was no other reason 
at all. This is not land they agreed to buy without 
an inspection. They had two inspections before they 
made this offer for this place with the wet swamp 
or whatever you like to call it. I have got the figures 
of the two inspectors ; they differ by about £20. 

41261. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— They could not 
get a tenant to take it? — Yes, because they had a 
large quantity of better land elsewhere, and I sug- 
gested to them tliat I might get them a tenant, but I 
have not had an answer to that. I might also point 
out this— Slaving gone into this matter, it would be 
well to go right through it — portion of this grass land 
which has been taken, and which is some of the best 
portion according to the valuation, has been in fact 
divided by them between the two local publicans, 
both men in a large way of business. I don’t wish 
to say a word against either of these two people, be- 
cause they are troth very industrious, well-to-do, hard- 
working men, men who have land to the value of 
£50 a year each, I believe. 

41262. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you say the 
best land available for division was divided between 
two local publicans? — I don’t say the best land avail- 
able for division but some of the best land according 
to the inspector’s report. 

41263. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What extent of 
acreage? — 'Here is the piece ( indicates on flan). 
Nos. 11 and 12 to one and 13 and 14 to the other. 


they were to buy some 400 acres of gras® land ; the 
grass land was land they inspected and approved of ; 
there it is ( map produced), cut up and settled to 
take, and there was no binding agreement. 

41255. Sir Francis Mowatt. — On either side? — 

No, but we would have liked a binding agreement. 

We had put in the originating application ; there 
was a letter that the price for the grass land was 
subject to the sale going through. The sale went 
through. Here is the plan of the gross land ; they 
came and divided the gras® land up ; it is all plotted 
out into holdings, and so on. They said— “ We are 
very sorry, we must exclude that” (indneates) ; 

“we will take all this.” This is where I own some 
more land here ( indicates ); I have a demesne here. 

“ We value this at so much ; we deduct this from the 
gross purchase price, and we will give you hack this 
patch of land because it won’t suit us.” 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— That is 

■Chairman. — Are we to go into this question- 

41257. -Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — It is anticipat- 
ing, but the O’Conor Don has mentioned it, and as 

he mentioned it rather in disparagement ? — No ; - , ,, , , 

I am not talking of any personal matters referring probably be necessary to satisfy the demand, 
to the Commissioners. 41266. I appreciate your point that migration and 

• 41258. I quite understand that; but it is fair to the enlargement of holdings to be done in the best 


There are about 300 acres in the whole square. 

41264. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you be 
of opinion in reference to the 40,000 acres which you 
consider may be offered, that in the present state of the 
country, and in view of the needs of the population, 
it would be very desirable if the Congested Districts 
Board had expeditiously made available for it as 
much of that land as it requires for the enlargement 
of small holdings 1 — I think it would. I lay emphasis 
on the word “ and,” and “the present state of the 
country,” because I think that, that is what requires 
this to be done rather more quickly than would be 
desirable, for the needs of the population. I think 
that for the needs of the population great speed is 
undesirable. 

41265. I quite understand that the pace cannot be 
a very fast one, but you allow both conditions ; and 
the needs of the population axe there, and the state 
of the country demands pretty prompt attention to 
those needs? — Yes, but I think if this agitation was 
not going on, for the needs of the country it could 
be much better done rather more slowly than will 
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way require time?— Yes; you are bound to make mis- 
takes if you rush at it, as it probably will be done, 
and perhaps necessarily must be done", there will be 
huge mistakes made. 

41267. But take it that the bcdy dealing with con- 
gestion demands for itself a reasonable amount of 
time. Assuming that, all the same, would not it be 
necessary before it starts operations that it should be 
in possession of a large quantity of grass land, so 
that it can survey what is sufficient to relieve con- 
gestion pretty much as a whole in a district, though 
not in detail'? — I think you will find it very hard to 
do that. Do you mean that in your opinion it would 
be necessary there should be actually sold Large tracts 
of grass land, or does it meet your view that there 
should^ be power to purchase when required large 

41268. I mean both ; I mean there should be power 
to purchase, and that for economically dealing with 
the problem, the body dealing with the problem should 
have the grass lands in readiness before it acquires 
the highly congested estates ?— Perhaps without 
directly answering your question, I may express my 
own view that the best way is to get grass lands, and 
use them in the very profitable way that Mr. Doran 
has shown they can he used, and then fill them up 
gradually as you get estates. 

41269. The facts being such don’t you consider that 
it is very regrettable that the Congested Districts 
Board at the present moment is absolutely debarred 
from negotiating for the land which it requires for 
the relief of congestion in the country ?— Certainly. 

41270. Are you aware that for want of sufficient 
funds to promote migration and enlargement of hold- 
ings pending the sessions of this Commission at this 
very critical time the Congested Districts Board is very 
much hampered in negotiations for estates ? — I under- 
stood that for some reason or another there was some- 
thing preventing the Congested Districts Board from 
negotiating, and that they were not in fact, negotiat- 
ing for lands. 

41271. Have you heard that they agreed to a self- 
denying ordinance, limiting the purchases within a 
certain figure, and that they feel it extremely diffi- 
cult to meet the reasonable demands of the congested 
population, and keep to that understanding? — I had 
heard something of the kind, but it rather shows by 
the figure being too small— as I believe it is— -that it 
is the money and not that land that is not there. 

41272. I am dealing with the money for the moment ; 
do you not think at- this critical time, it is a great pity 
that from the Treasury or the Government there 
should be any obstacle interposed to prevent the Con- 
gested Districts Board from exercising such powers 
as it has to purchase land for the relief of con- 
gestion ? — Most undoubtedly. 

41273. Do you think adequate funds should be pro- 
vided to enable it to discharge tfiat function? — Cer- 
tainly, and I think that if adequate funds were pro- 
vided, that quick purchase, which the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have the reputation of carrying through 
—that is one reason I know a lot of landlords prefer 
the Congested Districts Board — I think you would 
have much more sales of grass lands. 

41274. Make this case : suppose in dealing with 
this problem the Congested Districts Board is not 
able to acquire voluntarily all the land it needs, don’t 
you think there is a case for compulsion? — It all de- 
pends on the word ‘‘needs”; I say you can acquire 
all you need acquire, all yon like, at a fair price. 

41275. Suppose a bcdy is constituted like the Con- 
gested Districts Board to acquire land for the enlarge- 
ment of holdings and the migration of small tenants, 
and that body maturely decides that voluntarily it is 
unable to acquire a sufficient quantity of land for the 
purpose for which it is instituted, do you not tViinV 
that there is a case for compulsion? — No. 

41276. Why not? — Because that body may wrongly 
decide it is not able to acquire, and may. wrongly de- 
cide on the quantity that is wanted. 

41277. Who would set it right? — I think whatever 
body, is carrying through the matter must see wfhat 
the ■ Congested Districts- Board decides; but what are 
the facts ; that the land can be acquired at the price, 
and the second is the land wanted. I think if you find 
that the Congested Districts Board— I don’t say for 
a moment-, tfiat the Congested Districts Board are 
tenng this— but if you find the Congested Districts 
Board, saying they want a large quantity of land, 


but yet unable to divide the land they had in hands 
I should say then there would be no case at all for 
compulsion. r 

41278. Take it .tflie other way: suppose the body 
charged with the problem of solving the difficulty 0 f 
congestion makes reasonable progress with its wor'- 
and gives general satisfaction ? — I think it has. 

41279. And that with their using every inducement 
to move owners to voluntary agreement as regards 
purchase, now and then they would be confronted with 
an unreasonable mam Vho would hold out and insist 
on two prices, rather than part with some little bit 
of land which was speciable serviceable for the relief 
of congestion, would not you consider that the body 
ought to have compulsory poweis .in such a case?— Of 
course, a special bit of land is a very different thine 
from dealing with the v-lhole country : but even as re- 
gards that, if there is plenty of other land available 
without this, why not do it elsewhere, if you can get 
it, I say you can get it elsewhere, but what I object, 
to very much on behalf of the landlords would be tfiat 
you could pick out special bits. I may say I have 
felt that myself — the Estates Commissioners saying to 
me, “ We are going to have that, but this piece we 
are going to leave you, and we are not going to give 
you any fail- compensation for severance or anything 
of that kind.” I think that would be grossly unfair 
to the landlord. 

41280. Chairman'. — Would not your point be met if 
in (foe case of compulsion the purchasing authority 
was obliged to buy the whole of the estate. I can 
quite understand your objection to a purchasing au- 
thority coming down and compulsorily acquiring the 
plums of your property and leaving you the worst 
bits ? — That is what- they have done with me, so per- 
haps I feel it a little more. 

41281. If that danger was removed, and if it was a 
question of selling not at all or in toto ? — I am opposed 
to compulsion, but I say if you are going to take it 
you should take it. all. When I say in toto I mean 
exclusive of demesne. 

41282. Obviously; that is what I mean by in. toto 1— 
Take a comparatively small owner. Take the case Dr. 
O’Donnell put to me, where a man might have a bit 
of land and the Congested Districts Board might say, 
“ "We would very much like that bit of nice suitable 
land, so we will take it.” There migiht be another 
owner here with plenty more that would do, and I 
say there is no case for compulsion made out merely 
because that man says, “I don’t want to sell.” You 
must make out before you can establish a case for com- 
pulsion that owners as a whole won’t sell what is 
reasonably necessary and not that there are one or 
two people who have little bits (here and there who 
won’t sell. 

41283. Is not what you have just said an argument 
in favour of some court of appeal rather than an argu- 
ment against the application of the principle of com- 
pulsion? — No. Dr. O'Donnell put to me the case: 

“ Suppose we find an owner who won’t sell a particu- 
lar bit that we think very suitable to acquire is not 
then a case for compulsion established in regard to 
Slim ” ? I say no, because to establish a case lor com- 
pulsion you must establish first the necessity for getting 
this large quantity of grass land : and second the fact 
that taken as a whole you cannot get it. If individual 
owners won’t give small pieces here and there tliat 
won’t justify you in applying compulsion generally. 
Of course the real object of the demand for Compulsion 
is to get the land cheaper. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— B ather to get it at all 
when the owner says that he won’t sell. 

41284. Sir Francis Mowatt. — D o you go as far as 
this : assuming that a certain amount- of land is 
essential for the enlargement of small holdings, and 
assuming that it is found impossible to acquire that 
land at a fair price, broadly, do you then, .those two 
premises being granted, admit that compulsion is 
justifiable; you (have the necessity for the land axd 
the willingness to acquire it, at. a fair price-; if the 
land is necessary and it is found impossible to acquire 
it at a fair price, -then under those extreme conditions 
are you prepared to say that compulsion becomes neces- 
sary? — I should have thought that the premises you 
put to me involve the answer “ Yes,” because the word 
“ necessary ” implies- the whole base. 1 
41285. Exactly ? — If there is a necessity for compul- 
sion it must be necessary, Th$t, is whs-t it amounts 
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to but what I say is that there is no necessity as you 
can acquire at a fair price such a very large quantity. 

41286. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.-— Suppose you 
were a member of the Congested Districts Board 
charged with the work of relieving congestion, and 
voa were confronted with the fact that in Roscommon 
the owners do not display great willingness to sell, 
would you consider that there was a case for compul- 
sion?— Not necessarily. 

41287. What would your remedy be? — To see what 
the true value of the land was, and whether I could 
afford to give it, and if I could afford to give it I 
would try to get it from the landlord. 

41288. Suppose they don’t sell? — That is supposing 
a state of circumstances that, in my opinion, does 
not exist. . 

41289. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is your objection to com- 
pulsion a matter of price or of principle? — It is a 
matter of principle in this sense. I object to com- 
pulsion when there is no case to justify it. I don’t 
know what the landlords as a whole may say— I per- 
sonally would admit it if there were a great public 
need just the same as in the case of railways, it is 
fair enough then to take land for the public need. 

41290. You would say that compulsion would only 
come in where the voluntary system breaks down? — 
Not necessarily when it breaks down, because it may 
break down without anything to justify compulsion. 
For instance, the Estates Commissioners, under the 
present Act, may not be permitted to give the valne 
of the land. 

41291. Sir Antony MacDonnell — Why ? — Because 
they are only permitted to give such price as they can 
reasonably secure when they cut it up into small 
holdings. Assume, for the sake of argument, that 
on this property the land is worth £20 an acre as part 
of a grass farm, if you cut it up it may be only worth 
£10 an acre, yet in that case £20 would be a fail- 
price. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— But it is obviously 
an unjustifiable assumption to say that the land 
would be reduced from £20 to £10 an acre. We 
have had a great deal of evidence as to the value of 
grass farms and tillage farms, and also a great deal 
of evidence as to the insecurity of grazing rents. The 
question is really as regards dealing in the matter 
whether or not the Estates Commissioners can get 
per cent, interest on ilhe sums which they pay out 
from the date of Hie agreement. It comes to that. 

41293. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say that when there is 
r«o more land that you can buy by the voluntary 
system and. that the voluntary system has broken down 
you then see the necessity for compulsion? — I don’t 
admit for a moment, that there is no more that you 
can buy. 

41294. I thought you said that when such a thing 
did occur there would be a case for compulsion. As- 
sume for a moment- that the voluntary system has 
broken down and that the land is required for the 
purpose of migration, would not you then admit the 
necessity for compulsion ? — I think I admitted that to 
Sir Francis Mowatt, that if there was a necessity for 
compulsion there would be a necessity. That state of 
affairs not only does not exist, but I believe never will, 
exist. 

41295. I can understand an objection to an inspec- 
tion by the Estates Commissioners that would stereo- 
type the price in case of difference. But have you 
ever known a case in which the landlord has agreed 
to inspection, and that they have not been able to 
agree to a price fixed by the Estates Commissioners ?— 
I know of some cases where there has been inspection 
and the thing has failed. 

41296. Have you ever known a case in which they 
have come to terms ? — Yes. 

41297. Several? — My own. 

41298. The case. in which they have not agreed is 
the exception ? — I think it is, because I think the only 
People who have allowed inspection — I may be wrong 
about this — were the people who were very anxious to 
cell at any price. 

41299. Quite apart from the question of grass lands, 
“° 5°o think that it is quite right to say that the 
present situation in the West of Ireland is due to 
‘ he landlords refusing inspection? — No. 

41300. It has been suggested that it is so? — With 
regard to Sir Antony’s point as to grass land and 

aiItm * P ro Pose to deal with that later on. . . 
ffcn ' Anton ^ MacDonnell. — With regard to 

e ourtOn Persse case, which is cognate to what has 


been said, I want to point out that the facts are these. j dnc \ o, 1907. 
In one case, in the Burton Persse matter, the 'estate - — , 
was taken over within three months The O’Conor 

"Chairman. — The Burton Persse case was only raised Don - ’ 'Jj. 
in a reference, but the figures were not gone into. 

41302. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— All I wish to sajr 
is, that if he does go into figures there is an adequate, 
explanation. The only other case is that regarding 
the two publicans, which has been quoted. The ex- 
planation is that all the other tenants on the estate 
refused to take the particular lands, and that the 
Estates Commissioners had to finish np the matter 
and gave this land to these two men ? — I quite admit 
that explanation. I was going to deal with it more 
fully. What I was going to say Was : here is a large 
quantity of specially selected grass land. I quote 
this as an instance of where the landlord submits to 
inspection. He has part of the land thrown back on 
his hands, and the plums taken. I say if there is 
such a great demand for the enlargement of holdings 
why give it to these two men at all ? There were 
plenty of other people on other estates whom you could 
have transplanted to this large field that was divided 
between the two publicans, two very deserving men ; 

I don’t want to say a word against them, but they 
were not special objects of sympathy from the State. 

41303. The answer is that the Estates Commis- 
sioners are not agents for migration ?— I thought ‘Ivy 
were. I thought they had two or three estates on 
hands on which they wanted to buy grass lands. In 
fact I thought you' were sitting to consider whether 
they should have compulsory powers for getting grass 
lands. 

41304. They cannot bring in outsiders! It is n^t 
part of their business? — They are, in fact, doing so 
to my knowledge from other estates, and they could 
have brought them to these grass lands. What is .this. 

Commission sitting for but to determine whether they 
should get compulsory powers to buy grass lands and 
divide them among tenants? 

41305. The Congested Districts Board. You are 
now talking about the Estates Commissioners. We 
are not dealing with the Estates Commissioners at ali? 

— I thought there was a question here as to whether 
even the Congested Districts Board would nor be done 
away with. If so, would not the Estates Commis- 
sioners have power to get grass lands compulsorily, 
assuming you report that way ? 

41306. That is a different matter. That is for the 
Chairman?— I should have thought that the point 
was whether compulsory powers should be given 
or not. What I say is : here is grass land avail- 
able, grass land that they have themselves selected 
and that they value at about the highest on the whole 
farm, and- they have a number of tenants from all 
parts of. the country, whom they cannot provide .with 
economic holdings. Here is a field on which, they 
could have put down at least one or two holdings- 

41307. Most Rev. Dr.. O’Donnell. — Does not that- 
fully illustrate the difficulty of dealing with the thing 
piecemeal. If any authority, the Congested Districts 
Board or the Estates Commissioners, had not two 
farms, but had a great area of land instead it. might 
easily have got men to occupy these holdings without 
having recourse to -the publicans as occupiers, -but it 
is not so easy when you* have . only, two farms to 
dispose of? — As a matter of fact the Estates ’ Com- 
missioners had at some distance from here a very 
large tract of country, and their action is described by 
what one countryman said to me. I asked where was- , 

Mr. So-and-So. He said, “ Out there trying to coax 
tenants to go.” He spent many days trying to -coax 
some of my tenants to go to it ; so they really had' 
plenty to deal with. They had a large • number - of 
estates on hands which they could have transplanted 
the tenants on to. 

41308. Mr. Sutherland.— You ■ admit rhat under 
certain conditions compulsion might be necessary,- but 
your point is that the necessity has not arisen- be- 
cause you say that it could be arranged voluntarily 
with the landlords to get all the land , that is neces- 
sary : is that yonr position ? — Yes, and because I say 
they have got as much as they can really deal with 
at present properly. 

41309. That is for them to judge? — I. don’t agree 
with that. . 

41310. Yon say that plenty of land could be got ; 
therefore the necessity does not arise. It is all after' 
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that a question of conditions. What are the con- 
ditions ; is your position that the landlords are per- 
fectly ready to give up these grass lands provided 
that they get their own price? — Yes, but I won’t say 
every landlord. I only say the landlords as a whole. 

41311. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I am not sure 
that the O’ Conor Don understands the reply which he 
has given : the landlords are prepared to sell if they 
get their own price ; not otherwise ? — I did not say 
not otherwise. I said at a fair price. 

41312. Mr. Sutherland.— Who is to fix the fair 
price? — I will deal with price later on. 

41313. This is of the essence of the whole question ? 
—I am quite willing to go into it now if you wish. 

41314. Chairman.— This question does touch what 
we originally started from. We have had a very long 
discussion on a great many subjects, but where we 
started from was a paragraph in your memorandum : 
“There is moreover, particularly round or near Kil- 
cummin and Killala, a quantity of grass land which 
could I believe be obtained at a fair price without 
compulsion, for the enlargement of holdings.” That 
is where we started from, and Mr Sutherland’s ques- 
tion as to what you would call a fair price is rather 
opportune? — Yes. I would rather deal with all to- 
gether later on, but I am quite willing to go into the 
question now. 

41315. Mr. Sutherland. — The question is that the 
machinery called the Estates Commissioners was 
created for the express purpose of dealing with these 
matters? — Here you have a vendor and a purchaser. 

41316. The vendor is an interested party, and the 
purchaser is a totally disinterested party? — By no 
means so, and I think when Mr. Boyd was being 
examined Sir Antony interjected that lie would not 
suggest that the Estates Commissioners were the pro- 
per parties in the case of compulsion to fix the price 
as they would be the purchasers. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Not finally to fix the 
price. There should be a court of reference for dis- 
puted cases. 

41317. Mr. Sutherland — I am quite willing to 
accept that statement of the case? — You have vendor 
and purchaser at present, and they cannot agree. 
That is what is said. 

41318. I really have a difficulty in accepting the 
identity of position in this case with that of a pur- 
chaser and vendor, because you cannot put them on 
the same platform ? — A vendor in the ordinary sense ; 
a purchaser in the restricted sense that he is bound 
to see that there is at least sufficient security. He 
cannot give even what he might think the fair value 
if he thought there was a risk, and they take actually 
15 per cent, off in practice for that risk. 

41319. Mr. Kavanagh. — W ould you call him a 
middleman ? He has to re-sell ? — He is a purchaser, 
and a purchaser without a free hand, and therefore 
cannot give as much as an ordinary purchaser. 

41320. Mr. Sutherland — But without any per- 
sonal pecuniary interest whatsoever ? — No doubt. 

41321. Chairman. — In answer to the Bishop you 
said that if you were on tho Congested Districts Board 
what you would do would be to see what would he the 
true value of the land, and then consider if you could 
afford to give it? — Yes. 

41322. If that he so, how would you set about 
seeing what the true value of the laud is? — Where 
it is let and has been let for many years on the 
grazing system, you have got the true 'value pretty 
clearly fixed. 

41323. Without going into details now, am I to 
understand that you would arrive at the time value 
by some process other than inspection ?— I don’t say 
That if I was on the Congested Districts Board I 
should not require inspection as well, because there 
• might he frauds. 

41324. You would require inspection ?— Tf I was 
-on the Congested Districts Board. 


Is it; in your opinion, possible for any 
•purchasing body to arrive at a proper appreciation 
of what the true value of land is by any system 
good without ultimately also inspecting ? — 
I think even with inspection, very often it would be 
impossible to arrive at true value. 


41326. But inspection must be a necessary part of 
the conclusion as to what is true value?— I see a 
difficulty about inspection. We have had it from 
time to time in the Land Courts. One inspector 
•says one thing and one another. What I say if that 


the strongest evidence of the true value, assuming 
you get correct figures, is what A has been paying 
for the past twenty years for hie land, and has been 
making a living out of it. 

41327. Do you believe that the purchasing autho- 
rity can conscientiously perform its duties in that 
way?— I would have this inspected as well. 

41328. However much they may be supplied with 
data as to rent, prices, and other things, could they 
reasonably conclude a purchase without having 
looked at what they are going to buy? — No. 

41329. It is not reasonable to ask it? — No. I am 
not suggesting it. 

41330. If that is so, and if inspection is necessary, 
how can they arrive at the true value of the land 
to be sold if inspection is refused? — They cannot, 
but they could do this. They could say, “we will, 
subject to inspection, give you so much for this 
grazing land.” 

41331. That is fixing the time value before they 
have seen it? — When land is let on the eleven 
months’ system, you have a clear indication of its 
value, and you can arrive at its value assuming that 
there is no fraud of any kind. 

41332. Surely your own method would not he satis- 
factory. You say they could offer -a certain price 
subject to inspection ; in other words, what does that 
mean ? Subject to inspection showing that the thing 
is worth what you think it is worth? — Yes. 

41333. Suppose they did that, and they went 
down and found on inspection that it was not 
worth what they had thought it was worth, and 
they did not give you the price previously agreed 
on, all the objections you would have to inspection 
would apply equally, and the tenants would know 
that on inspection the place was not considered worth 
the amount agreed on beforehand ? — Yes, hut I think 
you would find that these cases would not he so very 
many ; but I may say I do think that they are quite 
right in having inspection at the very start, and 
that it is the only way of getting at it, but what is 
preventing the landlords from allowing inspection is 
that they think that as a whole they are not being 
given sufficient, and that there is too much delay, 
and so they say, “ we are not going to run this 
risk.” 

41334. You mean financial delay ? — Yes. 

41335. That is not- the fault of the Estates Com- 
missioners — is it? — I think it is every fault of theirs. 

.41336. They have not got the money ; it is a ques- 
tion that the Treasury chest is not full enough?— 
That ds what I always maintained and believed was 
the true cause, hut I was always told’ that the money 
was there, but it could not get through until we 
waited. Decently it has been said that it was not 
the absence of money that was causing the delay. I 
always believed it was. 

41337. Leaving that out for the present, you say 
that the landlords have a feeling that the Estates 
Commissioners are not going to offer them a fair 
price? — Yes. 

41338. What I want to know is, how do you pro- 
pose that a better state of tilings should be arrived 
at. On the one hand you say that the Estates Com- 
missioners are perfectly right not to purchase with- 
out inspection. You know from what Sir Antony 
has said, nnd what you have heard before, that the 
landlords have refused in many cases to allow in- 
spection, and you say that the explanation of that 
is that they believe that the Estates Commissioners 
are not going to treat them fairly ; in other words, 
that at this moment they don’t want to selL It 
comes to that, does it not? — They don’t want to sell 
at the price offered. 

41339. At tiie price which they think is going to 
be given by tlie Estates Commissioners ?— Yes. 

41340. Therefore, before a better state of things 
can be arrived at, you have got somehow or other 
to restore confidence among that class in order to 
make them allow the Estates Commissioners to make 
the inspections which you say are necessary ?— Yes. 

41341. How is that to be done? — I may say at 
once, with fairness to both landlords and Commis- 
sioners or sub-purchasers from them, I don’t think 
that tlie thing can be carried through in such a way 
as to treat everybody fairly without more funds. 
They must be prepared to lose more money. 

41342. Sir Francis Mowatt. — O r pay a higher 
range of prices ? — If they pay higher they won’t get 
the holdings taken. 
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41343. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They cannot re- 
cover from tlie tenant-purchasers the amount that 
they give to the landlords? — No. I think that there 
is a * ap time will have to be bridged over to give 
the landlord his true value and to give the tenant- 
purchaser his land as cheaply as you want to give it 
to him. 

41344. Chairman. — In other words, it comes to 
this: in your opinion, when you say that the land 
can be bought at a fair price at present without 
compulsion, you mean that the land can be bought 
only at a higher price than has been hitherto usually 
paid by the Estates Commissioners ? — I might say I 
think that there is a great deal of land that could 
be bought even at present prices if there were quick 
sales ; perhaps I should say at a price of a year or 
two ago, because prices have fallen just recently. 

41345. Suppose that that is so, if the landlords 
refuse to allow inspection, how can that he brought 
into the market? — I think that with a little tact, 
inspection can he arrived at, if it was generally 
understood that a fair price would be given, and I 
t li ink that it could be bought as I say even at the 
price of two years ago ; of course they are giving 
less now. 

41346. I don't know what you mean by a little 
tact? — A circular sent out by the Estates Commis- 
sioners won’t bring landlords in, because they sus- 
pect; but I should have thought that some of the 
owners and agents could be approached. 

41347. And told that the price which will be paid 
is a price which is likely to satisfy them ? — Yes. 

41348. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — •'Which cannot 
be recovered from the tenant?— No. I am sure it 
cannot. 

41349. Chairman. — You say yourself there must 
be a gap ? — There will be a gap if you want to cut 
up this huge quantity, because if you cut up this 
huge quantity there will be considerable difficulty 
in getting tenant occupiers, and you will only get 
tenant occupiers if you give it to them very cheap. 
That was the real difficulty. 

41350. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — We have it, on 
the other hand, _that there is not enough of grass 
land in Connaught to satisfy the demand for it for 
the enlargement of uneconomic holdings and the re- 
lief of congestion ; that the supply of this land is 
not equal to the demand ? — I do not accept that for 
one moment. 

41351. Chairman. — It comes to this: in your 
opinion, before land can be bought tact has to be 
exercised ; by tact you mean that the Estates Com- 
missioners have got to approach owners and agents 
and tell them that the price which they are likely 
to get is one that will give them satisfaction? — I 
don’t think that a formal document from the Estates 
Commissioners’ office would be the best way of doing 
if, 

41352. If that is so, don’t you come very near to 
what Mr. Sutherland just now suggested, that. that. is 
equivalent to telling the owners that the fair price 
shall be practically their price? — To some extent, yes, 
but what I maintain is that their price is the fair 
one. 

41353. You meant that their price is the fair one? 
-Yes. 

41364. In your view, the price which the landlord 
asks is the fair one? — I don’t say that there are not 
some unreasonable ones. 

41355. Generally speaking, yon are of opinion that 
the price which the landlords are asking is the fair 
price? — Yes. 

41356. Therefore, in order that this land may be 
bought at what you call the fair price, it will come 
to this, that the Estates Commissioners must ap- 
proach privately owners and agents and inform them 
that they are now in a position to buy land at a 
price which is practically their price? — Yes. I don’t 
think they need even go that far, because I think 
there are a number of landlords who would take a 
great deal lower than what I would call their price ; 
but it is their impression, rightly or wrongly, that 
the Estates Commissioners last year or so wanted to 
get the thing a great deal cheaper than they did 
before, and that there will be huge delay ; and I 
thm C1SeS mySelf * n w k ic * 1 delay has frightened 

,41357. Will you admit that in order to bring about 
tnis state of things, the Commissioners have got to 
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let it be known that they are prepared to make con- . 
sid enable advances upon recent prices? — That they 
will make some advance. 

41358. A considerable advance upon recent prices? 
— I don’t think they have bought much lately. 

41359. You say yourself that prices have fallen 
lately ? — Rather what they are ofiering. 

41360. Well, recent offers then ; that the offers in 
the immediate future are likely to be more favour- 
able to landlords than recent offers? — Yes. 

41361. Only by that means you think will the 
landlords be induced to sell 1 — That means would be, 

I am sure, effective. Whether more could be done 
with smaller means I am not prepared to say, but 
that means would at once bring in a very large 
quantity of land. 

41362. That is what you mean by fair price ; if 
we wish to buy voluntarily in this way we have to 
come to the landlord’s price?— I thi nk I started by 
saying that I considered the landlord’s price a fair 
one, generally. In individual instances you may get 
an unreasonable owner. 

41363. His lordship also questioned you with re- 
gard to the acquisition of grass lands, and asked 
you whether you did not think that the purchasing 
authority ought to obtain possession of grass lands 
before dealing with the highly congested areas, and 
I think you agreed to that?— I agreed that they 
should have some on hands. 

41364. Am I right in thinking you have solely in 
your mind the possession of grass lands for the pur- 
pose of relieving congestion ?— Yes. 

41365. Planting migrants or enlarging uneconomic 
holdings ? — Yes. Of course I have got another sug- 
gestion as to what is not directly enlarging, but im- 
proving uneconomic holdings. 

41366. The moving of migrants is the use that you 
would make of grass lands in your possession? — Yes. 
You may remember that in answer to his lordship I 
said something about the state of the country as well 
as the removal of congestion because the two things 
are not necessarily the same. 

41367. I am coming to that. You would support 
the possession of grass lands in the hands of the Con- 
gested Districts Board or the Estates Commissioners 
for the purpose of relieving congestion, would you 
not? — I would. 

41368. And also you say on account of the state 
of the country ? — Yes. 

41369. What do you mean by that? — There has 
been a plan put before you which ds by no means the 
relief of congestion which it might be desirable to 
carry out in order to quiet the country, and so on. 

41370. What is that ?— The plan was not to remove 
a family or household, but simply to give the son of 
a. tenant a new holding. That would not, of course, 
in any sense relieve congestion. It might, on the 
other hand, create congestion. By giving one of the 
members of the family a new holding of grass land 
and leaving the father and mother and the rest of 
the family on the old congested holding, it would 
mean that you would have (perhaps probably in the 
future) more congested holdings than hereafter. That 
scheme was put before you. 

41371. What connection do you want to draw be- 
tween that and the present state of the country? — 
Because I think in parts of ‘the country that that is 
the object much more than giving up the old holding 
for the enlargement of surrounding holdings. If you 
confine yourself to cases where they are giving up the 
old holdings you will require very much less grass 
land than if you are going to give new holdings to 
sons all over the place. 

41372. Is this your view : that there are two dis- 
tinct questions. One is the question of obtaining land 
for the purpose of relieving congests, that is to say, 
through migration, and the enlargement of uneconomic 
holdings, and there is also the other question, quite a 
distinct one, whether you should acquire grass lands 
for sub-division among the sons of tenants or other 
people who don’t seem to have so good a claim upon 
the land: is that so? — Quite; and the doing of the 
latter may be desirable and may be a good work in 
providing a living for fellows all over the country, 
but it will not directly relieve congestion in any way. 

41373. In fact might it not have the opposite effect 
and make it more difficult to relieve congestion ?— It 
might not only make it more difficult to relieve con- 
gestion, but it might create, and probably would 
create, new congested districts in the future. 

2 G 
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41374. If the grass lands of Roscommon were to 
be acquired and parcelled out among the sons of 
tenants and other people who are not directly con- 
nected with the land, would not it make it much 
more difficult to relieve the congested districts by 
schemes of migration ? — Undoubtedly. 

41375. That land is being used for other purposes? 
— Yes, and the land might itself become a congested 
district in the course of time. 

41376. It would be as impossible to cure congestion 
by the agency of migration if the land were given 
to these people, as it would be if the land were 
allowed to remain in the hands of the landlord class, 
who refused absolutely to sell on any terms? — It 
would be more so in the case of the tenants’ sons. 

41377. Am I to understand that when you advo- 
cate the acquisition of a certain amount of grass 
lands, you advocate it simply and solely for the 
purpose of relieving congestion? — Yes; I think so. 

41378. If that is your view, may I ask if you have 
any opinion as to what body should hold that land 
— the Estates Commissioners or the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — I think they have both been doing a 
good deal of work in the matter, and I think it 
would be very undesirable to take it away from 
either. Let each go on as it has been, only give the 
Congested Districts Board more power. I would not 
tie them up. 

41379. Do you believe that if the Estates Com- 
missioners were to obtain large tracts of grass land 
it would be feasible or possible for them to hold that 
land mainly for the purpose of relieving congestion? 
—I think it would be difficult. 

41380. Do you believe it would be possible for the 
Estates Commissioners to hold that land until the 
Congested Districts Board were in a position to 'make 
use of it by planting migrants upon it? — It depends 
on how much they got. If they got a very large 
quantity, undoubtedly not ; if they got a small quan- 
tity, probably yes. 

41381. In your view, then, if they obtain a quan- 
tity largely in excess of the amount that the Con- 
gested Districts Board could utilise immediately the 
pressure upon the Estates Commissioners would be 
very great to break up that land among the sons of 
tenants? — I think it would. 

41382. And others not directly connected with' the 
land at present? — Yes. 

41383. In that case would the state of the country 
be likely to improve? — I doubt it. 

41384. Would it, in your opinion, be merely di- 
verting the agitation from one source to another? — 
It might. 

41385. Then may I take it that, in your view, if 
the grass land is to be held for the relief of conges- 
tion, the grass land should be held by the authority 
that is going to move the migrants — in other 
words, the Congested Districts Board ? — Undoubtedly 
I think so. I don’t know if I explained myself 
clearly before, but I think that it would be un- 
desirable for tiie Estates Commissioners to buy grass 
land for the purpose of plotting it out among Con- 
gested Districts Board migrants or for the Congested 
Districts Board to have grass land for the purpose of 
.utilising it for migrants from estates bought by the 
Estates Commissioners. Each ought to deal with 
their own. An estate may be bought by the Estates 
Commissioners, and there may be congested holdings 
r 11 l* , a , n ^ the J ma 7 want to remove them. Then 
I should say that they should remove them to land 
ttiat they have bought, and the Congested Districts 
Board should remove their migrants to their land, 
and not crossways. I don’t think it would be de- 
sirable to have the double scheme unless the land 
provided was so much in excess of the requirements 
that they did not know what to do with it. 

41386. In your opinion both bodies should at one 
time only hold land sufficient to meet the immediate 
needs of congestion ? — Yes. I use that particularly 
with regard to the Estates Commissioners in the 
■sense not merely of transferring migrants, but I 
think a great deal of good can be done by holding 
land adjoining estates purchased, and using that for 
grazing purposes for the use of the tenants on the 
estate at low figures. That is what they have been 
doing to a great extent now, and it is not at all 
an unpopular thing. 

41387. Do you contemplate that it is desirable to 
continue the present system that both bodies— the 
Estates Commissioners and the Congested Districts 
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Board — should operate as purchasing authorities in 
the same area? — I don’t see any reason why they 
should not. . They might make a rule among themselv4 
that one should not offer for any land that is being 
offered to the other. 

41388. Is it not possible that friction and diffi- 
culties may be caused by differences as to price- 
might it not be that the price offered in both cases 
is not the same? — Quite. 

41389. Is it, to your mind, desirable that within 
the same area there should be practically two Govern- 
ment bodies — regarding them as Government bodies 
for the moment — offering different prices ? — You would 
have substantially the Congested Districts Board 
dealing with congested estates. The suggestion I have 
made is, let them deal with it more than the others, 
but I would not make any hard and fast rule. Any 
hard and fast rule that you make will create more 
difficulties than you get rid of. 

41390. What is your objection to seeing the whole 
of Connaught, for instance, put under one purchasing 
authority ? — I think that putting the whole of Con- 
naught under the Estates Commissioners would be 
a mistake. 

41391. Reverse it and put it under the Congested 
Districts Board? — I don’t see the same objection to 
that, because I think that the Congested Districts 
Board at present knows more about how to manage 
and deal with congested estates than the Commis- 
sioners do. 

41392. Suppose you were to put the whole of Con- 
naught under the Congested Districts Board, and 
make them the sole purchasing authority, do yon 
see any objection to that? — I see one objection, that 
they would be buying a lot of uncongested estates, 
taking up time and money, that was quite immaterial 
to their Business. 

41393. Suppose you got over that : suppose they 
did not deal with estates that were not congested?— 
If you exclude the Estates Commissioners from Con- 
naught you would have nobody that could deal with 
these estates. 

41394. Suppose that there was a method by which 
the Estates Commissioners could be brought into 
operation in Connaught with regard to properties 
that were not in need of improvement : suppose, 
therefore, that the work of the Congested Districts 
Board was practically confined to poor estates, and 
estates which needed improvement, do you see any 
objection to that? — Yes; the difficulty of determin- 
ing. It is exactly the same difficulty that you will 
have by making a rule instead of leaving it to each 

arty to work out as they do at present. You will 

ave it said “this estate is ultra vires” whichever 
body you go to. Take my own estate. It is a non- 
congested estate. Suppose you say that the Estates 
Commissioners are to deal solely with non-congested 
estates and not the Congested Districts Board. If 
offered to the Congested Districts Board they cannot 
deal with it, and you would have to have some third 
body to settle who is to do it. I don’t see how you 
can have that without throwing work on one body 
that ought to go to the other. 

41395. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — D o you see any 
objection to the Estates Commissioners being the sole 
purchasing authority in Connaught, with power to 
the Congested Districts Board to requisition the trans- 
fer to them of any estate which they please, leaving 
to the Congested Districts Board then the entire 
management of estates after purchase had been 

tfrff fv f pr] 9__Vpo T 

41396. What is it’?— First of all, that the Estates 
Commissioners already have more work than they 
possibly do. 

41397. Leave that out? — You ask my objections. 

41398. I mean to say any fundamental objection 
apart from increase of establishment? — I think the 
Congested Districts Board know more about the 
estates, and it would be better to let them, when 
they have got the grass land from other sources, see 
the estate and see what arangement they can make, 
rather than have ' one body buying and another par- 
celling it up afterwards. 

41399. You mean that the purchasing authority 
should also be the authority for subsequently dealing 
with it? — Yes. 

41400. Because in fixing the price it is necessary 
to bear in mind what use it can subsequently be 
turned to? — Quite. 

' 41401. How is that consistent with your statement 
regarding the Estates Commissioners in regard to the 
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_ rice which they offer. You say they offer too little : 
Pi the Estates Commissioners in fixing the price 
have regard to the use which afterwards the 
Sw. it taiS toed to ?— And I prefaced my re- 
marks by saying that I did not m any way blame 
Sem personally, but I think I suggested that there 
might be a gap to be got over. 

41402 What you propose really is a second bonus? 
_0r an increased bonus, but what I say is, even 
having regard to what can be got afterwards in 
many cases, I think more can be got than they think 

C8 41403 g °Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I f the Con- 
gested Districts Board were the sole purchasing 
authority in Connaught, might not there be an 
arrangement bv which estates not requiring special 
treatment would, on a certificate from the Congested 
Districts Board, be transferred from owner to tenant? 
—That can be done at present. _ 

41404. Do you see any objection to that? — No, I 
don’t, except that you are throwing a lot of uncon- 
gested estates on the Congested Districts Board, and 
before you can do that there is a very great deal 
of work which would occupy a very great deal of 
your time. 

41405. In the transfer of land at present through 
the Congested Districts Board, is not it a fact that 
a great deal of the process is in the hands of the 
Estates Commissioners? — Yes. 

41406. Would not that continue in any case? — 
Yes. You propose to leave it all the formal deal- 

1D 41407. My question is this: do you see any diffi- 
culty in making the Congested Districts Board the 
purchasing authority in Connaught, with this pro- 
viso, that where an estate does not require any 
special treatment from the Congested Districts Board, 
on a certificate from the Congested Districts Board, 
it will pass from the owner to the tenants, as. other 
estates do in the non-congested area or outside of 
Connaught, through the agency of the Estates Com- 
missioners? — Except that it is throwing on the Con- 
gested Districts Board an increased amount of work. 

41408. What work would you throw on them? — 
To settle whether the estate should or should not 
pass. It would be a very great amount of work to 
get your schemes into proper order. I don’t know 
whether your proposal would do away with direct 
sales. 

41409. That is not so. It would enable the Con- 
gested Districts Board at once to deal with such 
congested estates as they acquire, and get over 
any danger that there would be a conflict as to 
which body should have any jurisdiction in that par- 
ticular place? — 'But I don’t think there would be any 
conflict. 

41410. I think you don’t see any difficulty in my 
suggestion? — My suggestion is to leave them as they 
are. There is no conflict. Your suggestion would 
throw a great deal of unnecessary work on the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

41411. But do you recollect that at the start you 
threw upon the Congested Districts Board the respon- 
sibility of determining all over Ireland whether an 
area should be scheduled or not? — Quite. 

41412. Is not it much less than that to put on the 
Congested Districts Board the duty of determining 
whether an estate in Connaught should pass from the 
owner to the occupier without special treatment? — 
One does not negative the other, and because you 
throw a lot of work on them it does not follow that 
you would relieve them by the former. 

41413. In your opinion, if some of those owners to 
whom you have referred were approached in an in- 
formal way there would be a chance of their selling 
to the Congested Districts Board or the Estates Com- 
missioners at the prices that prevailed 1 — I think that 
a certain number would. 

41414. Is not that a greater reason why the Con- 
gested Districts Board should have the funds necessary 
to enable them to go on with this work ? — I think they 
would sell more quickly to the Congested Districts 
Board. Rightly or wrongly, landlords are under the 
impression — and I know many cases in point — that if 
you sell to the Congested Districts Board you get your 
money quickly. If you sell to the Estates Commis- 
sioners you don’t. 

. 41415 Is it not a fact that the Estates Commis- 
sioners cannot possibly hasten payment of the money 
to the owners in many cases? How can they do it 


with all the other sales that have been agreed to, jr une , 0 , 1907 . 
are before any sale that may be concluded — 1 

to-day or to-morrow ? — I know there is not enough The O’Conor 
money, of course. There has been blame thrown Bon. 
upon certain parties, who have been described as 
carrion crows, but I must say I don’t think the 
solicitors as a body are at all responsible for the delay, 
although if you bought from a private individual you 
would have a sale through in a month or two, while 
if you sell through the Estates Commissioners it will 
take two or three years. Of course, you have got in a 
private sale solicitors on both sides. 

41416. Mr. Kavaxagh.— Do you think title would 
be proved in a month or two if you sold to a private 
individual? — Yes. I have invested some of my pur- 
chase money in what some people would say is a 
foolish investment, the purchase of land in Ireland. 

In every case six weeks was the longest date for com- 
pletion. 

41417. Chairman.— W hat is your next point ?— The 
districts in Mayo south of Belmullet. These districts, 
such as Doohooma, Geessalia, &c., are no doubt poor, 
the land is bad, and there is not much of it capable of 
cultivation ; but what there is of it consists chiefly of 
land capable of improvement by drainage and other- 
wise. The population is a sea-supported one, and 
there is no other land in the immediate vicinity avail- 
able for enlargement. Improvement of the fishing, as- 
sistance in draining and improving the methods of 
cultivating the lands, exchange of seed potatoes, are 
suggested as remedies. There is a great deal of 
drainage that might be done out there with advan- 
tage. Of course, it is a very wet district. There is 
no grass land of any value. There is a good deal of 
unoccupied land, big tracts of country with no popu- 
lation. It is all moor and waste. Making roads 
might help. I don’t think it is a district in which 
very much can be done except by trying to make the 
people as comfortable as possible. There is a good 
deal done by the Parish Committees. If you go 
around you will see at once where the Parish Com- 
mittee has been at work by the difference in the ap- 
pearance of the houses. 

41418. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say un- 
occupied, do you mean absolutely derelict? — Yes. It 
is not land that would pay cultivating. 

41419 Chairman.— Would it graze sheep?— Some 
of it, the inland district. The lace industry is doing 
some good in the district. 

41420. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Only for the women ? 

— Yes. In some of the inland districts which border 
on grass lands the enlargement of holdings, rather 
than migration, might be useful, but everything pos- 
sible should be done to encourage all local industries. 

Foxford is an instance of what can be done in a com- 
paratively short time without any heroic methods of 
migration. The members of the Commission have 
been to Foxford. It is quite worth seeing. It is 
quite extraordinary. 

41421. Mr. Sothekland. — We have been in other 
places where local industries have not been so suc- 
cessful? — It is quite extraordinary what they have 
done at Foxford I saw the industry there when it 
was started, when it was in a very small way. It is 
wonderful how the district around has changed. 

41422. There are some places that have not suc- 
ceeded ? — Yes ; that is due to some extent to want of 
management ; not bad management. 

41423. Was there anything in the case of Foxford 
that would tend to make it more successful than other 
places ? — It looked a very hopeless place to start any- 
thing in. It is in the wilds of Mayo. 

41424. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think you 
will find that Foxford is the only project of this class 
that the Congested Districts Board has put its hand 
to?— I remember going down there on one occasion 
with my father when the people around Foxford were 
anxious to get help from the Congested Districts 
Board, and it was ior the purpose of trying to get 
this help that we were asked to go down to assist. 

41425. Mr. Sutherland — Did they get assistance ? 

— They did, but the people set it going themselves. 

41426. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T here was help 
given on educational grounds. There was a loan of 
£10,000 on easy terms, which has almost been repaid 
entirely, and there were capitation grants_ for begin- 
ners who Were not trained 7 — It is extraordinary what 
they have done, and it is not only in the factories, but 
in the cottages around. They have improved the whole 
district. It is not easy to get a man to manage local 
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industries. Foxford is lucky no doubt in that re- 
spect. They have a very large installation of ma- 
chinery and plant. 

41427. Chairman. — It struck me that it was mostly 
women who were employed ? — Yes. There was a laiige 
part of it burned not so very long ago, and I was 
there shortly after, and they said it would not in- 
terfere with them very much. 

41428. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are the wages good, do 
you know? — They are not. They would not be pro- 
bably high as compared with wages in England, 
but I forget what they are. 

41429. 'Do you think it has attracted any popula- 
tion ? — It was an excessively congested district. You 
would hardly want to import people into congested 
districts. As regards the relief of congestion, 
the Congested Districts Board has proved itself the 
most efficient body for dealing with the ques- 
tion, and, if scheduled areas are retained as a 
basis, the purchase of all lands in the district sche- 
duled should -be in their hands; they should have 
power to buy grass lands outside these districts, and 
the Estates Commissioners should not in any way 
interfere with their operations, and should merely 
be used for the purpose of financing and carrying 
through the legal part of their purchase and sales. Of 
course I do not think it would be desirable to transfer 
to the Congested Districts Board all the trouble of 
investigating title and that kind of thing. 

41450. Chairman. — I think that that statement 
rather contradicts the attitude you took up before 
earlier in the day. I understand what you now say 
to mean that if the congested districts areas are to be 
retained the Board should fiave the entire control of 
these areas? — Yes ; but then it was put to me that 
there would be such a very large change in the 
scheduled areas— the p'oint suggested to me was the 
whole of Connaught should be scheduled. Well, I think 
that completely alters the question. If you schedule 
the whole of Connaught, you will be dealing with an 
enormous quantity of uncongested estates, and I think 
it undesirable to put these estates in the hands of 
the 'Congested Districts Board. The income of the 
Congested Districts Board should be largely increased, 
so as to enable them to give more assistance to the very 
poor districts, either for building piers, providing 
boats, making roads, drains, etc., and subsidising any 
industries that may require it and might be useful. 
I do not think there is a great deal of difference of 
opinion about that. The only difference is how to 
get the money. Their work through the Parish Com- 
mittees should be encouraged and enlarged. In most 
places where a Parish Committee is at work a great 
improvement in the condition of the people is visible, 
but so far these Parish Committees have not done 
much towards draining and improving the lands, as 
the means at their disposal were insufficient for this 
purpose. iSuch work might usefully be done by them, 
but strict supervision would be necessary, and any 
Committee found to be wasting its funds should at 
once have them cut off. I am not in any way blaming 
the Parish Committees for not doing this. They 
have nearly always made a rule to improve the 
dwellings. 

41431. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They begin 
with the homesteads? — Yes. 

41432. And although they begin with them, in some 
instances they have gone outside? — 'Yes. 

41433. You think it desirable that draining and 
fencing should occupy their attention? I do. The 
way they do it is a good way — not giving the whole 
cost, but assistance towards it. As a general rule, 
they give the cost of the material. 

41434. iSir Francis. Mowatt.— D o the Parish Com- 
mittees contribute to drainage schemes ? — No ; but if 
their finances were improved, they could usefully 
do so. 

41436. I thought you said that was the practice 
now ?— No ; it is not. They improve the homestead. 
My suggestion is that they should do so. 

41436. Most Rey. Dr. GDonnell.— Y ou will be 
glad to hear that in some instances they have gone 
in for drainage?— Drainage can only be done by them 
in a small way. Big arterial drainage could not be 


41437. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You have said 
tnat .Parish Committees were only effective when they 
fad a good Chairman and when the priest took an 
interest m them. Where the priest does not take an 


interest, is it not satisfactory? — In the majority of 
cases, no. 

41438. Are there any indications of a better state 
of things? Are there indications of a public spirit 
being elicited by the system of Parish Committees?— 
There are such a large number that do succeed. 

41439. You think there must be something else 
besides the individual initiative of the priest?— I 
think they want guiding at present. In a few years 
they may be able to do without the guidance. In 
most districts you will get the priest to help. 

41440. He is the moving spirit at present ?— He is. 

41441. Can you give an opinion upon the relative 
merits of the two systems of Parish Committees that 
in Donegal which works by a system of prizes, and 
that in Mayo, which works by a system of grants ?— 
I am afraid I cannot. I do not know anything about 
the Donegal system. The Mayo system seems to 
work on the whole very well. 

41442. iMr. Kavanagh. — Is there any elected 

element in the Parish Committees ? — There is. 

41443. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Parish 
Committee is composed of some ex-officio members, of 
some indirectly elected and some members directly 
elected by the people of the parish. 

41444. Mr. Sutherland. — Do Parish Committees 
carry on their operations indifferently whether the 
land belongs to a landlord or is purchased? — It im- 
proves the dwellings. 

41445. Do they improve the property of the land- 
lords? — It is hardly the properly of the landlords. 

41446. In the drainage to which you refer? — That 
is not done. 

41447. You are asked what they have done? — It is 
more clearing cattle out of the houses and building 
sheds, and keeping the house properly thatched. 

41448. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is more sanitary work 
they do than improving? — Yes, sanitation. 

41449. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They build out- 
houses for the cattle and improve the dwellings?— 
They don’t really build. They give a grant towards 
building. They give what is generally estimated as 
the cost of the material. In congested areas the 
work of the Agricultural Department should be left 
to the Congested Districts Board. The latter body 
seem to have succeeded better in the poor districts. 
The Department formulates schemes for whole 
counities which are not suitable for the very poor 
districts. Moreover, the Department give instruction 
chiefly by lectures, whereas the Congested Districts 
Board go direct to the poor man, and do not require 
him to go to them. I do not wish in any way to 
suggest that the Department is not' doing very useful 
work. I merely wish to point out that, in my 
opinion, it is not so well adapted as the Congested 
Districts Board to carrying on its work in the very 
poor and congested areas. The Department is really 
more for the county at large. 

41450. 'Chairman. — You told us about that this 
morning ? — I have mot so far dealt with the migra- 
tion and enlargement of holdings, which is probably 
the most important question before the Commission. 
I do not think this remedy can be regarded as a 
complete solution of the problem. If it were possible 
to carry it out in the wholesale way proposed by 
Mr. Finucane land others, it would probably lead to 
complete ruin in many districts. He advocates 
cutting up almost all the .grass land in the country, 
and dividing it into comparatively small tillage or 
mixed farms. This would almost necessarily put an 
end to all market for hay and other similar farm 
produce ; the cost of transit, even at low rates, would 
prohibit its being transported any great distance, 
and the small farmer would of necessity be bound to 
have it consumed on his own farm. 

41451. I do not quite follow that. Why would it 
put an end to all market for hay ? — Because there is 
nobody to use it, assuming that the small producer 
does not consume it. 

41452. Well, still I do not quite understand? — At 
present you have a large area of grass land. You 
have a comparatively small portion of that in 
meadow. The class known as the eleven months 
tenants, so much objected to, buy a large quantity 
of hay. You are going to do away with them, and 
cut up all these grass lands. The result will be 
an enormous production of hay on that grass land. 

41453. Why ? — That is what the small man will do. 

41454. Why not graze it? — In the first place, he 
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won't have the capital, and secondly, hay for the 
•time being will pay him better. 

41455. Why would it not pay the big man?— I 
only say for the time being. It is not an economic 
thing to do. It deteriorates the land. But that they 
will grow hay and grow it largely I have not a shadow 
of doubt. ... 

41456. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Not if there is no 
market for it? — They could not graze it without 
stock. They are not provided with money for 
stock.' Then it is not so economic. You can feed 
a hundred beasts on, say, two hundred acres more 
easily than you can feed ten on twenty acres. The 
labour of looking after them and cost of fencing will 
make it quite impossible to feed the stock. It has 
been suggested by one or two witnesses to in-feed the 
•cattle in the winter, but that is out of the question 
for the small farmer. 

41457. Chairman. — I take your two instances — the 
cost of fencing and labour and looking after the cattle. 
The fences are made by the Congested Districts Board ? 
-—They are charged to the tenant very often. I am 
talking now of the Estates Commissioners’ work. 

41458. There may be a certain amount charged to 
-the tenant, but practically the loss is the Congested 
Districts Board’s? — You will not get your stock to do 
as well on the small patches. 

41459. I cannot understand why. If you get a 
field of a certain size which at present grazes a cer- 
tain number of stock, and is in the possession of a 
large man, and if you give it to a small man, 
why would it not be able to bear the same amount of 
stock? — If you cut the field into two or into ten it 
will be different. 

41460. Leave it as it is. Say five or six acres? — 
The large bulk of the fields are not cut up into five 
■or six acres. 

41461. What do they run to? — Thirty or forty 
acres is what we have here. 

41462. Take a field of thirty acres that at present 
is portion of a man’s holding of 200 acres. You 
take it away from that man and give it to another. 
Why should that field be less able to carry the same 
amount of stock when in the possession of a small 
man than it did when it was one of five fields and 
part of 200 acres? — There is a reason, because the 
small man would not constantly change his stock 
like the big man from one field to another. I think 
that this map gives a very fair instance of the diffe- 
rence. You can see the original fences here and 
you can see new ones, and you can see that there is 
a vast difference in the number of fences. (Produces 


41463. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I f mixed farm- 
ing were practised on the new holdings, do you see 
an equal difficulty? — I am coming to that in a 
minute. 

41464. Chairman. — Does the big grazier take his 
•cattle from one field to another ?— Yes. 

41465. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We have had a 
lot of evidence to show that on these small fields the 
fanners can keep their stores and market them at an 
early age. Mr. Stuart pointed out how that is done, 
and we have plenty of evidence showing how in-feed- 
ing is practised in Ulster? — I shall come to that in 
•a minute. 

. 41466. You say, “If it were possible to carry it out 
m the wholesale way proposed by Mr. Finucane and 
ethers it would probably lead to complete ruin in 
many districts.” What I understood Mr. Finucane 
meant was that land should be taken when necessary 
from holdings exceeding £100 rateable valuation, 
•er, if necessary, exceeding £50 in rateable value. 
That is not splitting up grass lands into small hold- 
ings? — Yes, because he does not propose to allot it 
into new holdings of £50. He proposes making the 
Eew holdings quite small ones. 

41467. Thirty to fifty acres? — Thirty acres won’t 
r.T? 1 ? large for grass land, if it is to be a grazing 
holding; but what Mr. Finucane proposes is tillage. 

41468. The idea was that he would have a holding 
-of, say, twenty or thirty acres, and part would cer- 
tainly be in tillage, and people who deprecate that 
way of looking at it, and say that the Irish tenant 
is extremely lazy, and will feed the cattle instead of 
tilling the land, say that this is a very bad way of 
uoing it; but I may point out to you that we have 
wr 06 where small holdings have been created in 
™® y^t of Ireland, and that result has not followed, 
and that a considerable portion of the land has been 
wrought under tillage and a sufficient portion of the 


land kept in pasturage, and that people do keep the 
cows and the stores instead of going through the pro- 
cess of the middleman. That is the sort of stage of 
society you wish to reach, though you tell _us that 
stage can never be reached ; but the actual fact is it 
has already been reached? — I should fancy that there 
would not be the slightest difficulty in pointing to 
very many cases where it has not. 

41469. Very possibly. I know, for instance, in 
your own case, in part of your evidence, you point 
to that; but the explanation is that the division was 
made so late in the year that it could not be done 
otherwise? — I think I have an answer for that when 
we come to it. 

41470. Mr. Sutherland. — Do I understand that, 
acre for acre, the large holding contains more stock 
than the small one? — Assuming that it is going to 
be a grazing holding. 

41471. I ask the general question, and it applies 
to grazing and other holdings. Is it according to 
experience that a large holding contains more stock, 
acre for acre, than a small one ? — More economically 
maintained ; more stock are contained on the larger. 

41472. I am talking of numbers? — You can get 
more on a small, but it won’t pay you to have it. 

41473. Is not it the case that they do maintain 
more stock? — I say they could maintain more on the 
small, but, in practice, they maintain more on the 
large. You can do it, but not economically. 

41474. Is it done? — Not as a rule. 

41475. You are referring to Ireland? — To the West 
of Ireland. You find more per acre on the large 
than the small. 

41476. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would vou mind de- 
veloping that a little and showing us how you can 
have more on the small holding, and why it does not 
pay ? — Because on the small holding, supposing it is a 
grazing holding, you pay a man and his family to 
look after, say, twenty acres. I am now excluding 
tillage. On the large you have a man and his family 
looking after 200 acres. 

41477. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The small hold- 
ing would occupy the tenant himself and his family, 
and you pay no man? — That is a fallacy, and it 
would be grossly unfair to the tenant to value the 
land and give him nothing for his time looking 
after it. 

41478. Mr Sutherland. — The official returns in 
Ireland and Great Britain show that there was more 
stock maintained in small holdings, acre for acre, than 
on large ? — I have not the official returns. I know the 
holdings about me where there is very little stock. 

41479. Mr. Kavanagh. — The witness is assuming 
that the small holdings will be in grass ? — I was deal- 
ing with it on the assumption that it was a grazing 
holding. As a grazing holding it would not pay. It 
could not pay because it is too small. Then you are 
going to put it into tillage? 

41480. Mixed farming? — The suggestion that has 
been made about mixed farming was to stall-feed in 
winter. If you refer to Mr. Doran’s evidence, you 
will find he suggests that himself. If you don’t do 
that, what is to be done with the produce? I have 
read a vast amount of evidence, but I found very little 
— and the little there was of a very meagre and sketchy 
nature — as to what the produce was to be. Dealing 
with this ; supposing it is land in Roscommon, as 
to what it is to produce, I found practically no 
evidence I have read the evidence of some experts, 
or so-called experts, as to how a mixed farm was to 
be worked. They were mostly men who, as far as I 
know, had been in Government institutions, where 
they always lose on their farms. 

41481. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — M r. Doran him- 
self lias an agricultural farm in the West-, and has 
worked it. He has also practised in-feeding in win- 
ter. Have you read his evidence ? — I have, very care- 
fully. 

41482. What do you say to it?— I did not know that 
Mr. Doran had practised it personally. If he has, it 
is on a very small scale, he has got so much else to 
do. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think he farms 500 
acres. 

41483. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A s a matter of 
fact he had a large farm which was under a system of 
agriculture under his own supervision for a number 
of years?— I was not aware of that with regard to 
Mr. Doran ; but I may say that in our place we have 
tried in-feeding of cattle, and 1 know that a great 
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many round us h*V3 abandoned it as hopeless to make 
it pay. You will find it is being abandoned all over 
the country. 

41484. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say you 
have tried in-feeding, do you mean you have sold them 
eventually to the butcher? — Yes. For the English 
and the Dublin markets, and local requirements. 

41435 Most Rev. Dr O’Donnell. — I can give you 
the exact locality in which Mr. Doran’s farm is 
situated. It is in Tavrane, Ballyhaunis? — We have 
found that in-feeding does not pay. A good many 
years ago it was quite in practice, but it has been 
given up. 

41486. Mr. Sutherland. — In Ireland? — In Ros- 
common. It is done in Wexford a good deal, but 
there are reasons for it there. 

41487. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — And in Ulster ? 
— A good deal probably in Ulster. 

41488. Would you not consider that the conditions 
would be quite as favourable in the West? — No, the 
conditions for in-feeding would not be as favourable 
in the West, and you find that in Wexford, where 
they do it, they would tell you they would rather not, 
but there is no other way to utilise the land. They 
do it to get the manure, but it is very expensive, and 
hardly pays. 

41489. Why do they do it if it did not pay? — If 
they could have the land in grass it would pay them 
better ; but their land is unsuitable for constant 
grass. 

41490. Are not wide areas in the West of Ire- 
land more suitable for tillage? — I should say there 
are some. I should say you would not get the small 
farmer to do it, and then what crops are you going to 
grow ? 

41491. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Corn and roots? 
—The only thing that will grow at all is oats. Wheat 
is out of the question. We should not have heat 
for the wheat. Barley would not pay. Rye could be 
grown a bit. Oats would grow, but it is not a good 
crop at all. I have seen the herds’ gardens in these 
grass lands, where they have tilled, and the oats have 
stalks six feet high, but there is very little oats. 

41492. Mr. Kavanagh.— That is the first year?— 
It will never be good tillage land. It is too sticky. 
It will grow fair oats, but not good potatoes at all. 
As to roots, it grows very poor crops. The large bulk 
of Roscommon land is on limestone, and the - climate 
is decidedly wet, so that you have not a very big 
range of crops to choose, from. 

41493 Was it not all mixed farming at one time? 
Not since Free Trade. 

41493a. You think Free Trade blotted out tillage 
in the country ?— There is no doubt about it. 

41494. You think Protection would bring back til- 
lage?— I don’t know. Tillage will not pay as com- 
pared with grass. 

41495. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D on’t you think 
improved methods of cultivation would do a good deal 
to bring back tillage?— I may say I myself do a cer- 

j I have two or three farms, 

and the tillage farm is the only one on which there is 
a loss. I spend over £1,000 a year in labour. There 
is a big loss, and everything is worked as well as 
possible. There are many more improved methods 
adopted by me than will for many years be adopted 
by the small farmers. r 

41496. You may not be surprised to hear that in 
East Donegal there are many tenants who live ex- 
clusively by mixed farming, and that it is the regular 
system of farming in the division?— I think that pos- 
sible I don t know East Donegal. If you take the 
small tenants’ holdings you will find the quantity of 
pss lands increasing. If you go around Roscommon 
1 can show you acres and acres of tenanted land 
turned from tillage into grass, and when you find 
f?e tenantry doing that is it likely that if you give 
them grass lands they will go and do the opposite? 

41497. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is it a question of want of 
labour .—If you allow for the labour, it does not pay 
If you do not allow for the labour it does, and you 
““ 1 bl ? P r °fit- In the good farms you win find 
yery little given to tillage. If you go around Castle- 
rea you will find a great deal of land in the hands of 
farmers that has in the last twenty years 
changed from tillage to grass. 

n , l“;u Sir A™* IMloum- Do you connect 
tat mtl1 “ n * gr * t ’“ »* »I>*-No doubt, to some ex- 


41499. Has there been any introduction of labour- 
saving appliances in the meantime? — Very little, and 
I don’t know how it would be introduced under the 
present system, because what you do is to cut up a. 
grass farm and give each a piece, and the farmer 
generally has only a small capital. 

41500. Is not the effect of your argument a sort of. 
non possumus — we can do nothing ; leave things as 
they are? — No, I have got a suggestion to make later- 
on. I don’t say you cannot do anything ; but I say 
you could not expect these small farms to return, 
proportionately as much as the same acreage in a big 
one, and if you carry out the whole scheme you will 
have the last state worse than the first. 

41501. Upon that, I think, you are in direct con- 
flict with the expert evidence of the Department of 
Agriculture, which says that you can make more out 
of a small farm in agriculture than in grass ?— 
Whether I am or not, I say that an expert there con 
sists in a man who as a rule is an expert in losing 
money, because there is not one of these Government 
farms or Government institutions that is carried on- 
at a profit or pays its way. Take the universal ex- 
perience in both England and Ireland since Free 
Trade was introduced, and everybody will tell you- 
th at the general practice has been to reduce the quan- 
tity of tillage. 

41502. Mr. Sutherland. — That is not so ; it is in- 
creasing in Scotland? — In England and Ireland. 

41503. In England very slightly ; in Ireland very 
much? — It probably decreased before it began to in- 
crease in Scotland. 

41504 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You refer to- 
your own locality. You will not be surprised to hear 
that in East Donegal a 25-acre farmer would not 
dream of earning his living by allowing his land to 
remain in grass ; he would consider he would get three 
times as much out of it by tilling it? — Take a broad 
view of the question, and see where tillage has in- 
creased and where it has decreased, and you will find 
that on the small holdings it has decreased. Take 
England. You will find large quantities of land going 
cut of tillage, and you will find nearly every tillage 
farmer telling you it does not pay. If the experts 
are right that tillage paid, how can you explain the 
fact that it is decreasing? 

41505. Mr. Kavanagh. — But do you think tillage 
has decreased on small holdings ? — In Roscommon, 
undoubtedly. I can remember many fields that used 
to be in tillage that are now under grass on the small’ 
holdings. 

41506. I quite admit what you say as regards large 
holdings, but I am alluding to small holdings? — You 
will see them growing grass. When you find that 
going on in existing conditions, is it likely when you 
have good grass land that takes five years to produce 
at least, that the tenant will go and break up a large 
quantity of that. What he will do is he will have 
a patch of tillage for his own home use. He will have 
a potato garden. In order to have a potato garden 
he will have an oat plot Those are the only tilled 
crops grown there now to any extent. My own ex- 
perience of tillage is that it is a disastrous loss. 

41507. Mr. Sutherland. — Therefore your prospect 
is that the whole of the land will go back to a state 
of nature again? — If you call the. grass land a state 
of nature. I think you will have all this land under 
tillage where it cannot be kept under anything else, 
because it won’t produce anything if you don’t till it 
occasionally ; and that land that requires to be tilled 
occasionally will be tilled. That is about what is 
being done now, but the land that will do best in 
grass will be left in grass. 

Mr. Sutherland.— T hat is a very dark prospect. 

41508. Mr. Kavanagh. — You will find that the 
land that has to be tilled and is tilled, pays the man 
who tills it ? — It pays Kim something, but if it was 
good grass land it would pay him more. He can do it 
cheaper than I could. 

•41509. Good grass, certainly ? — Good grass land is 
largely what we are dealing with. I regard the in- 
feeding of cattle as; out of the question for the email 
farmer. It necessitates the large use of cake and 
artificial food stuffs. Even the larger farmers, with 
plenty of capital, have found that it does not pay, 
and have given it up. It has been largely tried at 
my Clonalis home farm, but without success. How- 
ever, this complete transformation of the country 
into small farms is not a practical question, a* 
migration, on the wholesale scale would be impossible 
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io carry out. The people would not move. No doubt, 
•when a Commission or inspector goes round, many 
•will say they will go, but when it comes to the point 
.of moving, the position is very different, e.g., this 
Clonalis estate. A large body of tenants said they 
wanted new holdings, and would migrate. The 
Estates 'Commissioners insisted on getting land at 
Belanagare for them. Eventually, with a trivial 
exception, not one would move, and as the Estates 
•Commissioners find they can buy more grass land 
than they are able to dispose of to migrants, they 
have not taken 145 acres offered to them at their 
own valuation. There was a very large amount of 
correspondence between my father and the Estates 
Commissioners as to providing grass lands at 
Belanagare. He offered to undertake to give the 
Belanagare grass lands to the Estates Commissioners 
whenever the Belanagare estate was sold. He said 
he thought it was useless for Clonalis. However, 
after a lot of discussion, there was an amount agreed 
upon — something between 300 and 400 acres — and 
.taken, and the Clonalis tenants were asked one day 
to go down and say would they take holdings. The 
Clonalis tenants were given the choice of the holdings 
there. 'Some thirteen, to be accurate, went down to 
examine the holdings, and although they had been 
clamouring for new tenancies, only one of the thirteen 
said he would take the holding. None of the others 
would move, and the result was the Belanagare land, 
to my mind quite rightly, was divided up among 
the Belanagare tenants, with the exception of one 
more or less non-resident tenant at Clonalis who had 
been previously asked to go. 

41510. Sir Antony .MacDonnell. — The land was 
really insufficient for the Belanagare tenants. It 
'is a small point, and I won’t cross-examine upon it, 
hut I believe, as a matter of fact, some Clonalis 
tenants have since moved to the Taaffe estate, where 
land is provided for them ? — A few of them. 

41511. The land in Belanagare was really insuffi- 
cient for the Belanagare tenants ? — Insufficient in the 
sense, as Sir Antony MaoDonjnell pointed out a few 
minutes ago, that they did not know what they had. 
There are large fields shown on the map that had to 
he given to two publicans. 

41512. Mr. Sutherland. — But they have migrated 
now, have they not? — Not a very large number. 
Three or four, or at the outside, half-a-dozen. 

41513. What made them change their opinion? — 
Because they considered the Taaffe land cheaper, and 
further, it was nearer. 

41514. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It is a fact that 
a number of the Clonalis tenants have since asked 
the Estates Commissioners .to let them move to other 
lands, thereby leaving some land available in ClonaEs 
for distribution among these who remain ? — I dispute 
•that fact. 

41515. I am briefed to that effect, if I may say so ? 
—I think when you inquire into the question, you 
will find they are not tenants at all. They are rela- 
tives of tenants who want holdings. 

41516. It is a slow matter, as you say, but the 
spirit of migration is beginning to move, and tenants 
are more willing to move now than two years ago ? — 
If they get a really good bargain, yes ; otherwise, 
no; but I don’t think the number of migrants has 
increased very much. It is a very slow process, but 
the spirit is moving the people. As we are on this 
subject, the Estates Commissioners bought this 
Clonalis estate, which they made so much trouble 
about enlarging. On one townland, where there is 
■real congestion, they have done nothing, because it 
.just happens they cannot get people to go there. I 
-might say there has been no relief of congestion 
whatever on the Clonalis estate. 

41517. I would not put it so bluntly as that. It 
only he afforded by the departure of people from 
Clonalis, thereby making it possible to distribute the 
land they relinquish amongst the people left? — What 
is being done is this. Tenant A has been moved and 
tenant B given A’s holding. Although there are a 
large number of changes nominally, actually there 
is only one ; so you have a great many more changes 
reported than in fact took place. I should say there 
+? a PPreciable difference as regards congestion of 
the estate. One labouring man’s holding has been 
enlarged np to about £4 or £5. That is almost the 
aet result. One big man was, however, transferred 


to Belanagare, and that helped some half-dozen j ure io, 1807. 
tenants. _ — 

41518. Chairman. — You say that the Estates Com- The O’Conor 
missioners could not find people to occupy grass Don - 
lands ? — Yes. 

41519. I think you said that the result of this 
action was that only one tenant moved from Clonalis 
estate to the grass land, and eventually it was divided 
up among the Belanagare tenants? — There was one 
big man who was arranged for by my father. 

41520. He went to Belanagare? — Yes. 

41521. With the exception of him? — There was the 
brother of the Belanagare schoolmaster. His was 
only fifteen shillings a year. 

41522. The point is, do you think the breakdown 
of the attempt to migrate to Belanagare from 
Clonalis was due in any way to the feeling of the 
Belanagare tenants about having land divided up 
amongst Clonalis men ? — I don’t think there was any 
very serious difficulty. I think there would have 
been a little friction. Of course the Belanagare men 
were aware they were going to get a very large quan- 
tity, or rather more than they wanted. 

41523. Is that not sufficient explanation why the 
Clonalis men would not do that? — No; but I think 
it probably had some influence. You see, some of 
Belanagare land could not be used up. 

41524. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are you sure. I 
am informed that the area sold was insufficient to 
enlarge small holdings on the Belanagare property ? — 

The land had to he divided up between two publicans 
because there was no one else to take it. 

41525. It was the remnant, and they were on the 
estate, and that was the reason it was given to them 
to finish np the business. 

41526. Chairman. — Is it quite certain that the re- 
fusal of people to take that laud was not due to the 
fact that it was known that the two publicans in 
question would like to have the land ?— I don't think 
it was known until the last minute. It was not 
suggested. I may say that there are one or two now 
in Belanagare who are asking for land that was not 
provided. 

41527. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is that several 
months ago ? — There are a few still wanting land, but 
there was more than would satisfy them, and there 
is that there still if anyone wants it. 

41528. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You said just now 
that one of the tenants who migrated was a labourer 
with a very small holding. You told us, I think, 
some time before, that your labour bill was some- 
thing over £1,000 a year. Do you always find it 
easy to get labour when you want it? — No. 

41529. To what class do the labourers belong? — 

Small holders. 

41530. Where do you get labour from when you are 
there ?— Simply and solely from our own tenants. 

41531. From small holders? — Up to £4 or £5. 

41532. Then, as soon as the hulk of the tenants 
became (to use the expression we hear so much of) 
economic, the labour supply will greatly shrink? — 

I suppose it would. Of course that has not happened 
yet, because there has been no change on the Clonalis 
estate yet. At present there is rather more difficulty 
than usual about labour on account of the work of 
the Congested Districts 'Board, and to some extent of 
the Estates Commissioners, because they are employ- 
ing labour largely, and just at the time the crop6 
•are being reaped there is great difficulty in getting 
it. They are getting higher rates than usual. I do 
not object to mat. 

41533. We have been met with two somewhat in- 
consistent theories. One is that men are leaving the 
country in great numbers because it is impossible to 
find employment at home, and on the other hand 
that the farmers can’t employ labour because labour 
becomes so scarce and tbe price has gone very much 
up. These two things are rather inconsistent? — I 
know a number of yonng men who would not come 
in to work with ns. They were in rather a better 
position than the men I have been speaking of. They 
are labourers who go over to England to work. It 
may seem strange, but it is a fact. 

41534. They are better paid there, are they not? — 

They are, but if yon take out their expenses and all 
that I doubt if there is very much difference. They 
are paid 14s. a week, and our rate is 2s. a day. 

41535. Chairman.— Do you imagine a labourer 
working in Roscommon, could in, say, seven months 
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June 10, 1907. save £15 ?— If he was a married man with a family 
— certainly he could not. 

The O’Conor 41536. Because is not that about what they do in 
Don. England. Those men when they go away within less 

than seven months come back with about £15 saved? 
—That is putting it high. 

41537. I should have thought it low. I was going 
to put the women as earning 12s. and the men 15s. 
to 18s. ? — Very few women go from our part. Of 
course the class who go away are generally young 
men, and their actual support, living with father ana 
mother, would not be very much. When you say 15s. 
do you count the initial expense of going ? 

41538. I fancy it works out at about £15 actually 
saved? — I don’t think it is quite that. 

41539. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How much do 
they save going to England — about 10s. a week? — It 
seems enormous. It means 12s., or more than that, 
because they have railway fare and all that to pay 
out, and if they go as agricultural labourers in Eng- 
land they don’t get a pound a week. 

41540. Chairman. — Don’t they in harvest time? — 
I don’t think so. 

Chairman.— They go, I fancy, from one harvest to 
another. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — There are the two har- 
vests. 

Chairman. — And then there is potato picking. 

41541. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you happen 
to know anything of the enlargement that took place 
on the neighbouring estate — the Ffrench Estate near 
Castlerea 1 — No, I do not. 

41542. Chairman. — In a note on migratory 
labourers prepared by the new Department and 
printed in the Appendix to our Second Report it is 
stated : * “At .the same time the Donegal men, having 
long frequented the districts in which they work, have 
a good idea of where employment is likely to be found. 
Most of the work is done by the piece or on special 
wages. Turnip singling and hoeing, potato pitting, 
and pulling turnips or mangels are usually done by 
the piece. Also when corn cannot be cut with the 
machine it is often harvested on piece-work wages. 
The working day is ten hours, but on piece-work 
longer hours are frequently worked. Wages vary 
much more than amongst the A chill workers, and 
it is therefore difficult to generalise as to earnings ; 
4s. 6d. is considered a fair day’s wage for turnip 
singling, and 5s. for potato pitting and turnip or 
mangel pulling. When on time wages the usual 
weekly pay is from 18s. to £1, though in dull times 
wages will fall as low as 12s. In harvest time the 
practice is to pay a wage for the harvest months, 
which works out commonly from £1 to 24s. a week, 
together with a considerable allowance of food and 
drink, viz., bread and cheese, with beer or some other 
drinkable. When cutting, binding, and 'stacking 
corn by the acre 4s. to 5s. a day is a common earning. 
In many cases men stipulate that the harvest wages 
shall be paid for a certain number of weeks, which 
holds good whether the harvest lasts that time or not. 
In Berwickshire, Donegal men are employed, but not 
to the same extent as in the Lothians. In West 
Lothian they are not much needed after the corn 
harvest.” Then lower down : “ The savings of 
the Donegal workers are not easy to estimate, as 
these depend, necessarily, on the regularity of em- 
ployment, the wages received, and the disposition of 
the individual workers, but, so far as can be esti- 
mated, a' good, steady worker, with fair luck, will 
Save from £12 to £15 during the season of from five 
to six months ” ? — In putting it at 12s. I mean 
putting it on time. ■ 

41543. The point arose when, in answer to Sir 
Francis Mowatt, you said labour was very often diff- 
icult to get. The explanation is that as long as men 
can go back after five or six months in England with 
£12 or £15, and sometimes more, saved, they are not 
likely to. go out of their way to take local employ- 
ment?— Of course men who earn £1 a week by task- 
work, like mowing hay and all that kind of work, 
; would not. The enlargement of holdings can, I be- 
lieve, where grass lands adjoin small, poor holdings, 

‘ be carried out advantageously, and, provided proper 
steps are taken to ensure that proper use is made of 
the grass land so added, such enlargement would be 
beneficial. Great precautions should be taken against 
■ sub-division and against constant meadowing, and 
unless this is done the added land will be ruined. 
• It , is quite impossible, absolutely, to prevent sub- 
division ; it can be kept in check, but the present 


powers of the Land Commission are wholly inade- 
quate for the purpose, and the idea of rate-collectors 
informing about it is ridiculous. The enlargement of 
holdings was tried on a very small scale by my late 
father, in 1870, in Cloonsuck. He then cut up a 
portion of a grass farm and added it to a number of 
adjoining small holdings. It has on the whole worked 
well, but, though everything possible was done to 
prevent sub-division, still such took place, and lias 
been now sanctioned by the Estates Commissioners. 
The added land has, of course, been kept in grass by 
the tenants, as no doubt will be the case nearly every- 
where. On what was till recently my Belanagare 
Estate a large quantity of grass land was, last May, 
cut up among the tenants, and this year most of it 
was used by them for meadow, and unless the con- 
stant meadowing is prevented the land will be ruined. 
One result of the cutting up of the grass lands on a 
large scale in the Belanagare district has been to re- 
duce the price of hay, there being no buyers. I have 
this year (largely to help tenants) bought hay at 
£1 per ton, whereas formerly the price used to be 
double this. If all the grass lands were cut up there 
would be no market at all. 

41544. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I understood you 
to say that this is an indication that splitting up 
this grass land will be injurious, as they won't 
cultivate it? — They won’t. 

41545. In regard to keeping this grass land in 
meadow, was not it a fact that the land to which 
you refer was only split up in April or May? — Yes. 

41546. Is not it a fact that it was not then fenced 
and could not be grazed? — Yes. 

41547. And the only use they could put it to was 
meadowing ? — Yes. 

41548. Is it not also a fact that since then the 
purchasers have at their own expense made the fences? 
— Not entirely their own expense. There have been 
grants to help them. 

41549. Mainly at their own expense? — Largely at 
their own expense. 

41550. It is mentioned to me here on the authority 
of the Estates Commissioners that on many of the 
estates that have been bought, such as the Henry, 
Bodkin, Clanmorris, and Lansdowne estates, the ten- 
ants who have been given these untenanted lands have 
themselves made fences and brought a considerable 
quantity of land under cultivation? — I can’t answer 
for the others, because I don’t happen to know them. 

41551. I myself have seen land brought under cul- 
tivation in the West of Ireland, in Galway? — I may 
say that in Roscommon very little of the sub-divided 
land is brought under tillage, and with regard to the 
fencing, that is done ; you will have the meadow' this 
year despite the fencing. 

41552. That is a prophecy ? — I can see it growing. I 
was down there four days ago. 

41553. What you say here cannot be taken as an 
argument as to the future, because of the reason that 
I give that it was too late to do anything except 
meadow last year, and the present year they have only 
made fences, and, I assume, brought some land under 
cultivation? — Out of the 400 acres I saw when down 
there some days ago I saw only one plot under tillage, 
and I asked what it was, and they said, “ Oh, some 
fool of a fellow has broken up that good land to till.” 
The plot was a rood 

41554. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If a tenant 
wanted to till would he not experience for the first 
few years on going into his new holding great diffi- 
culty ? — Yes. 

41555. He would not do much at first, because he 
would require capital for tillage on a large scale?— 
He would let the grazing. He is used to it. 

41556. Even if he is disposed afterwards to till?-" 
I don’t believe he ever will till, because I think it 
will be the wrong thing to do with this grass land, a 
great deal of which is fattening land 

41557. My point is that for the first couple of years 
he does not do much, but one must not conclude that 
he would not till afterwards? — No, I suppose not; 
but what I call attention to is the tendency not to tuL 
I think it is an advantage to "them to have a bit of 
grass, as it is an adjunct to their holding. 

41558. Mr. Sutherland. — You say it is easier to let 
in grass? — Yes. 

41559. And you say it is the most profitable 7— 
Most profitable. 

41560. Sir Francis Mowatt.— J don’t quite undey- 
• stand what you said just now about destroying the 


* See Appendix to Second Report of the Commission |_Cd. 8319, 190T], pp. 314-5. 
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Jiay market altogether; that hay has fallen from £2 
to £1 a ton ? — I don’t say that the fall is entirely due 
to this. It is partly due to the good crop. 

41561. You say that one result of the cutting up of 
«rass lands has been to reduce the price of hay, there 
bein" no buyers, and that you have this year got hay 
for £1 a ton, whereas formerly the price was double 
this and if all the grass land were cut up there would 
be no market at all How is that consistent with the 
theory that the cheapest and best way to treat the 
land is to keep it in grass? — As long as there is a 
market even at £1 a ton it will pay a great deal 
more than the annuity, because this land is being let 
to them at 15 shillings an acre, and some of them 
used to pay £4 an acre for it. 

41562. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What do they get 
off the acre ? — From three to four tons. This is fat- 
tening land, some of it, and is as good as any down 
there. The reason T am putting this here— and I 
fancy that some of the Commissioners will agree with 
me — is that the Estates Commissioners should have 
some power to see that the land is properly used, be- 
cause there is very great danger that some of the 
smaller tenants, the poorer ones, will ill-treat the land 
by continually meadowing it. 

41563. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What power 
would you give, and what would be the sanction of 
that power ? — There is one way that it could be done. 

41564. Is it that they would sell them up? — Yes. 

41565. Is that possible ? — Or not vest it until after 
an interval of three or four years. 

41566. Is that possible? — It is difficult. You can 
*lo a great deal by holding the vesting order up for a 
certain period. 

41567. Yon would have to vest in the end ? — Yes. 

41568. In the meantime who would pay the interest 
on the loan? — The man in occupation. 

41569. You would get the 3£ per cent, out of him, 
and you would vest it ultimately? — If the man gets 
into the right way of doing things for four or five 
years he will probably continue it. 

41570. Chairman. — Does the annuity so far as ulti- 
mate ownership is concerned begin from the vesting 
order? — Yes That is postponing it, but with legis- 
lation you could make the annuity start straight oS. 
You could make provision for that, because it is only 
a financial matter. 

41571. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I am afraid that 
we must look to the growth of self-interest? — I think 
it is a difficult question. No doubt there will be a 
difficulty over this. They will use most of this land 
ir. that way. 

41572. You say with all the power your father pos- 
sessed he was not able to stop sub-letting ?— No. I 

<!on t think you can help it. The only thing is to be 
\ery careful in making your holdings such that they 
T ' nn t be easily sub-divisible. If you give a man a 
plot here (indicates on plan) close to his holding, of 
suitable size, as sure as fate you will have this turned 
:n » » separate holding, too. 

41573. Chai rman — Probably there will be failures 
among these people as among any other class ; but why 
should we imagine there will be all these difficulties 
v*en we are faced with the fact that in the case of 
those people whom the Congested Districts Board has 
. rea dy established on small holdings there have been 
omparatively few failures, if any ; the great ma- 
jority have succeeded and are succeeding very well? — 
ion must remember that in the past there has been a 
jreat deal more care taken in the selection of the 
“ ai L* h an there could be in the future. 

‘W>74. Why do you say that ?—Because it is pro- 
Posed to do it on such a huge scale. 
sneL ' ■ ~ ot - ifc Provable that as there has been 
to +»t D ' r } su ® clenc .V of land, they have not been able 

4J Wfi a t] ? e av ', aiLa1)l6 people ? — That is probable. 
Tjroi-j;' S al ® : * las . n °t. there been a considerable 
e , migration, a prejudice which is 

* ng less? — It is said to be growing less. 
ereafJT’ If the . P re i u <lTCe grows less, and there is a 
conc^Llvi™ 0 ^ 11 ^ °. f ,and available, is not it quite 
1*. a Ki.?kk tha t Hie Congested Districts Board will 
sideraW^. t ^- a L Ce ^ rate t . lle uiigration operations con- 
suitahlA^ Outrunning the risk of removing un- 
people £,^ ple 1 think they will move unsuitable 

s. * 


41578. It j 


«*plained'to 1 f, a a +i r e ?' 1 Carious as Mr - ^ran 

to us, that tlie very people whom they have 


moved up to now were to a very large extent unsuit- Jane 10, 1907. 
able, and were not the people whom he would have — - 

liked to remove if he had any choice. He told us Tbe O’Coi.or 
himself that a good many of the people he thought Don - 
most suitable were not willing to move. They had a 
stake in their present holdings ; they were doing fairly 
well, and for that reason they did not want to move. 

To gee migrants he had to go very often to people 
who were not succeeding very well in their then 
existing conditions, yet those people when moved 
have done well ? — You hear it said — I cannot say that 
I personally have very much knowledge of the matter 
— that the migrants, as a rule, are doing very badly. 

41579. Mr. Doran tells us that they are doing 
very well, and he ought to know ? — About Roscommon 
they are nearly all keeping it in grass, whether rightly 
or wrongly. I would say it is right. 

41580. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are those mi- 
grants who have come under the auspices of the Con- 
gested Districts Board or of the Estates Commis- 
sioners ?— Some of both. You will see some tillage 
round the house, a sufficient quantity for their own 
use. Oats and potatoes are the only things I have 
seen generally. I don’t wish to press that too far, 
because in the earlier stages it is more or less neces- 
sary that that should be so. 

41581. You agree that even if tillage is to come, 
the first years are the difficult ones? — Yes. I quite 
admit that. I don’t want to press too far what has 
happened. 

41582. Mr. Kavanagh. — H ave you ever thought of 
the question of communal grazing? — Yes. It comes 
a little later on. 

41583. Chairman. — Mr. Doran gave us a few in- 
stances from the Port Royal estate. They are men- 
tioned at page 314 of the Appendix to our First 
Report.* In the first case the rent of the old hold- 
ing was £9 8s. 6d., and of the new holding £10 
16s. 7 d., and the annuity was £7 10s. That was 
what he called a desirable man. The second 
man was also a man of that- class. Tlie next is a 
woman, Catherine Prendergasi. The rent of the old 
holding was £1 10s., and of the new holding on which 
she has been put £11 6s., and the annuity is 
£7 7s. 2d. All these people are doing welL In 
another case where the old rent was £2 15s., the 
migrant was put on to a holding the rent of which 
was £14 3s. It shows that they can be put into 
much improved circumstances, and apparently suc- 
ceed _ in them? — I don’t know anything about the 
particular cases, but it may be that that woman 
was specially picked. It may be that she had some 
means outside her holding. They must have been 
very hard up for migrants if they took a woman who 
paid a rent of £1 10s., and had no other means. 

41584. I saw myself the other day the case of a 
widow who had two or three small children, who had 
been migrated to an estate on the borders of Mayo, 
and apparently she was put into an old lodge of the 
demesne, and she was doing perfectly well. She got 
her neighbours to come and help her to till, and she 
was paying her annuity all right ? — She had nothing 
to start with ? 

‘Chai rm an. — N othing at all except three young 
children. 

41585. Sir Francis Mowatt.— She had four head 
of cattle ?— Again, where migration takes place, the 
new occupier should be supplied with ample capital. 

Up to the present this has not been done. He has 
generally been transplanted with little or no capital, 
and with very little knowledge of how to use his new 
farm. He will naturally use it as a small grass 
farm, with only sufficient tillage to provide for his 
family wants. A large portion of the Roscommon 
grass farms are unsuited for tillage. They are cold 
and sticky on limestone, but are good for grass. The 
only tillage crops that are grown to any extent in 
Roscommon are oats and potatoes. The grass lands 
are bad for both of these. I am dealing with grass 
lands generally there, because some of the grass lands 
are not bad, but I think on the whole that these 
Belanagare grass lands would not be at all suitable 
for tillage. Again, the difficulty of turf and water is 
almost insuperable. It has already caused enormous 
trouble. 

41586. Do you mean there is no turf ?— In the grass 
land district lying between Castlerea, Roscommon, 

Strokestown, and Balanagare, there is practically no 
turf at all 


•See Appendix to First Report of the Commission [Cd. 3267, 1906], p. 314. 
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41587. Sir Antony McaDonnell.— Are not there 
other tracts in Ireland where there is no turf, and 
yet they import either turf or coal and get on ; in 
the neighbourhood of Limerick, don’t they import 
coal?— Yes, but you have a very different class of 
farmer in the neighbourhood of Limerick. In Lime- 
rick they have almost entirely gone in for grazing, 
dairying. If that is what you are going to establish 
it is a different question. 

41588. I merely refer to the absence of turf. There 
are parts of Ireland where you have no turf? — It 
might he a result of the absence of turf that you have 
not got small holdings but have got big dairy farms. 

I know Limerick a bit. __ 

41589. Mr. Kayanagh.— Take the County Wex- 
ford. It is a county of small fanners, and there is 
hardly any turf in at ?— They are near the sea, and 
the coal would be fairly cheap. 

41590. Take places further inland. Take Carlow 
and Kilkenny. There is no turf practically in either 
of these places; they import coal? — You are not deal- 
ing with men who have been accustomed to have 
turf at their doors. 

41591. Yes ; it has been cut out ?— It is creating a 
difficulty. 

Mr. Sutherland. — This difficulty of turf is an old 
friend. We have heard of it two or three times. 
We recognise it. 

41592. Sir Francis Moavatt. — Then there is the 
water difficulty ? — Yes. 

41593. Owing to the extreme dryness of the climate ? 
— No, but on some of the grass lands there are no 
rivers or streams. Either the Estates Commissioners 
or the Congested Districts Board on some farms near 
Ballintubber had great expense in providing water. 

'S'ir Antony MacDonnell. — These things are not 
beyond tile resources of civilisation. These same 
difficulties have been solved by the Estates Commis- 
sioners on estates that they have bought. 

41594. Mr, Sutherland. — They could readily sink 
artesian wells?— Yes; but it all adds to the diffi- 
culty of. re-selling at a price that would be at all 
fair to the owner. 

41595. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If under cattle, 
would not the water difficulty equally exist ? — No ; 
when you have a 200 or 300-acre farm under cattle, 
you have water here on the 200 or 300 acres, and 
you can water your cattle that way ; but when you 
divide it up into twenty or thirty small holdings, as 
you have done in this case, you wont have water for 
each plot. There was a lot of trouble even there, 
although' it was a well watered, farm. 

41596. Does pot that point, to the conclusion that 
the well in the district should be reserved for all the 
occupiers ?— You might have some trouble over it.. 
There has been trouble over it already I know. 

41597. Would not it be possible to use the hog of 
Allen, and boat turf up to Roscommon ? — There is no 
waterway. 

41598. Is not there a canal into the Shannon?— 
Yes. 

41599. Would there be no way of getting turf .from 


the Shannon to Roscommon? — No. It is too long t 0 
cart. You have got turf hearer than that 

41600. The railways would not be available for 
that ? — It would work out at too extravagant a figure 
for carrying turf. Mr. Fitzgibbon sees the difficulty 
about the turf, and suggested pressing the turf as 
a means of overcoming the difficulty, but the pressing 
of turf does not so far seem to be a success. Near 
Limerick they got some machinery for pressing turf, 
and! so on, but they never went further as far as I 
know. There is plenty of turf further west, but it 
. is very expensive to cart. 

41601. Chairman. — Surely these things are only 
difficulties which may have to be considered in fixing 
a price or the annuity of the tenant. They are not 
insuperable to farming the land? — Probably not. 

41602. The Bishop’s suggestion about having the 
well common to all the estate would get over the 
water difficulty at once. There might be friction, 

■ but it would -be possible to do it? — In a great many 
cases they could. I am putting these as difficulties. 
I don’t say that they are insuperable, but they are 
things that have to be considered. There are a few 
places where I don’t know how they will get over the 
water difficulty. About Ballintubber, it cost an awful 
' lot already. 

41603. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — These are 

grazing tracts ? — Yes. 

41604. And the cattle had to get water? — You may 
have grazing farms where the water is all right, and 
when, you divide it up into a lot -of small holdings 
there will be great trouble in working it. 

41605. The water is there ; it is the difficulty of 
carriage? — Yes. 

41606. Chairman. — I suppose, as far as the cattle 
are concerned, you could have a dam ? — You could in 
some places. I know the difficulty that was caused 
in settling this land on account of the water. It was 
a very well watered farm. I know in Ballintubber 
the Board spent a lot of money, making huge fences 
cutting up in what otherwise would be an impropei 
way to get over what would otherwise be the diffi- 
culty of water. Another objection to migration on 
a wholesale se-ale is, that the people of the district, 
even when their own. holdings are not' very small, 
greatly resent the introduction cf strangers, and 
great friction will arise if they axe brought in. The 
idea of giving everyone as much as they want is, of 
course absurd. In Roscommon the people naturally 
say that Roscommon men should get any land that is 
to be divided. My sympathies are with them. I 
think it is only natural that the people in the dis- 
trict should want what is going. 

41607. Your sympathies may be with them, but if 
you give effect to them you would not get very far 
with your remedy for congestion ?— -Yes ; but it is ft 
difficulty you have to face. It is not only the rery 
congested holders who object to strangers coming ; n, 
but also the sons of quite well-to-do people. 

41608. But you will admit that if you were to en- 
• counage that feeling you would never be able to re- 
lieve congestion ? — Quite so ; but I can quite under- 
stand it. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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EIGHTY-THIRD PUBLIC SITTING- 

TUESDAY, JUNE 11th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., ' 

At 35, Dawson. Street, Dublin, 

present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, G.c.v.0. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, g.c.sj. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Donnell; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


The O’Conoe Don further examined. 


June 11, 1907. 


41609. Chairman.— You dealt with migration yes- 
terday?— Yes, and before I go on again I wish, both 
in justice to the Estates Commissioners and myself, 
to correct a wrong impression that seems to have been 
created outside bv some of the evidence yesterday. 
It is stated in the Press that the Estates Commis- 
. sioners allowed me to sell uneconomic and congested 
holdings without providing grass land, and that I was 
retaining the grass land in order that I might extort 
what I considered a reasonable price. I may say, so 
far as the reasonable price is concerned, that I ac- 
cepted the figure put on it by the Estates Commis- 
sioners, and the only reason why this extra grass 
land was not taken was that none of the tenants 
wanted it. 

41610. That is the patch you were speaking of 
yesterday ? — Yes, the 145 acres. It was not in any 
way retained in order to extort what I considered a 
reasonable price. It is true there was some bargain 
about price,, and my father considered some of the 
prices put on the land too low. 

41611. Sir. Antony MacDonnell.— I may say I was 
cognisant of the transactions between the Estates 
Commissioners and your father, and. the impression 
conveyed in the Press is entirely misleading and 
entirely wrong? — I only wished to correct what. I was 
supposed to have said yesterday. . Then, . again, with 
regard to the labour, in England, I forgot to mention 
that the people who go to England have practically 
nothing to do in tihe winter months, and in comparing 
the figures that has to be. allowed for, I do not know 
it is very accurate. 

41612, Chairman. — I suppose there is nothing 
. really to prevent them working in the winter in Ire- 
land, and they can earn the higher wages in the 
summer in England? — Of course they can earn higher 
wages in the summer in Ireland also. 

41613. What have you to say regarding the supply 
of grass lands ? — There are at present thousands of 
acres of grass land available in Galway, Mayo, and 
Roscommon, if a fair price is paid. I know myself 
many cases where the land can be obtained, and no 
stronger proof of the supply being greater than the 
demand exists - than that the Commissioners had to 

f ive back tonne 185 acres which they had agreed to 
uy, and were -getting at their own valuation. This 
land is still available. 

41614. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In view of what 
has passed, ' I presume you will not insist on the 
•conclusion you have just stated? — I will, insist on it 
to this extent,, that ! say if you want the very best 
land for migration purposes, this fact has no bear- 
ing, but if ' you want grass land, taking the rough 
with the smooth — because you took the very best kind 
•of land from me — then I say there is no reason for 
saying you can’t get all you want, 
i 41615. Is, that the Carrowreagh farm?— Yes. 

41616. The reason it was given back was because it 
was impossible' to do anything with it. It was a wet 
. -swanni which nobody would take ? — That is what you 
■stated yesterday": but I wknted' the Commission to 
•.come down r - and: see it. You have stated it is a wet 
• swamp, and ‘I would like to refer to the report of the 


two inspectors of the Estates Commissioners who in- 
spected the farm. 

41617. At any rate, that was the ground on which 
the Estates Commissioners refused to take it? — I do 
not know what grounds they had for refusing to take 
it. All the reason they gave was that they could 
not get anybody to take it. But the report of their 
inspectors, which report I have here, is to the effect 
that the farm is very suitable for the enlargement of 
small holdings adjoining. That is their own report 
after two inspections. 

Sir Fkancis Mowatt.— It is not the Estates 
Commissioners’ own report. It is the report of their 
inspectors. 

41619. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— The argument 
you place here is that the Estates Commissioners have 
refused to take certain land which was available for 
them?— Yes. Quite so. 

41620. Which shows that the supply of land offered 
to the Estates Commissioners is greater than their 
demand. Now I ask you whether you are aware of 
the fact that the Estates Commissioners approached 
161 owners in County Galway, 115 of whom refused 
to allow the Estates Commissioners to have any esti- 
mate formed or furnished ; in County Mayo they ap- 
proached 115 owners, of whom ninety-four refused to 
allow any estimate to be formed, and took no notice 
of the Commissioners’ letters; in County Roscommon 
they approached 116 owners, ninety of whom 
treated the Commissioners’ inquiry in the same way ; 
so that, all told, only 5,235 acres of land in Galway 
and Roscommon and 3,757 acres in Mayo have been 
reported upon by the Estates Commissioners. That, 
I submit to you, is a complete refutation of the state- 
ment that the supply of land offered to the Estates 
Commissioners is equal to their demand for it? — 
Well, then, how explain the fact that what they had 
offered to them at their own price they did not take. 
I further say here is a body coming forward and 
openly saying, ' We cannot pay for what we have 
bought already, some thirty-five millions worth of 
land,” and then they send out notices admitting the 
impossibility of payment,, and saying we want to buy 
more. Is there any other body in the world that 
would do that? 

41621. Don't they pay from the time of purchase? 
— No, not for a long time afterwards. 


Tlie O’Conor 
Don. 


41622. Don’t they pay interest from the time they 
take possession of the land and allow you to collect 
the rents from the tenants?— The interest they pay 
. is 3£ per cent, on the purchase-money, whereas the 
charges and so on on the land are often four and 
five per cent., and as you have to go on paying 
these charges in full your margin is cut down to 
nothing, and you have perhaps got nothing to live 
oh for two or three years. 

41623. Mr. Sutherland.— Are these charges not paid 
before the negotiations are carried through?— Not at 
all. There may be mortgages and such like, and' there 
are management charges. , 

41624. Sir Antony. MacDonnell— B ut you are re- 
: lifeved : of management charges once the Estates Com- 
missioners take over the property ?— Yes, once they 
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June 11, 1 907. take it over, but as a rule what happens, as you are pro- 
— bably aware, is that they take it over within a month or 
The O’Conor so 0 f the day they are ready to pay in the purchase 
money. Perhaps they do not take it over until they 
are just ready to pay the purchase money. I know in 
my own experience you have to pay a collector, be- 
cause it is ever so much more troublesome to collect. 
You do not get paid in full, and the losses in our 
case were about two years’ income. 

41625. But when you have not received the purchase 
money you are getting interest? — You have not re- 
ceived the purchase money and you are getting in- 
terest in small quantities, and if you are an owner 
with mortgages and charges you are in the greatest 
difficulties. 

41626. Sir Francis Mow ait. — Is that owing to the 
small amounts paid, or the low rates? — You get low 
rates, and you have to collect it as best you can. Of 
course, eviction proceedings and such like are out of 
the question, and in the case of sales under section 6 
till the matter is finally closed you are done out of a 
very large portion of your income. Of course if you 
are a man of means and not living on a mere margin 
it is fairly all right. But I say here is a body com- 
ing forward and saying we have got some thirty- 
five millions worth of land promised to us. We 
cannot pay for it, and we think it unreasonable that 
people should not offer us more. I say let them first 
pay for what they have, and there is a good deal of 
grass land in the thirty-five millions worth. The real 
difficulty is a financial one. 

41627. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If it be reason- 
able for the owners to object on the financial ground, 
and if the owners consider that the delay in the dis- 
tribution of the purchase money is a sufficient reason 
why they should not come forward with offers of land, 
do you not consider that the Irish taxpayer has a 
much greater reason for being chary about future 
purchases ?— Well, I think the finances of the Act 
are framed in a way that is decidedly disadvan- 
tageous. 

41628. You are a taxpayer yourself ? — I am. 

41629. And there should be representation to corres- 
pond with taxation ? — If you can have it. 

41630. Is it not a fact that we have it now from 
the Government, according to a statement in Parlia- 
ment, that the expenses of the flotation of Land Stock 
and the banking losses in connection with that flota- 
tion all fall on the Irish taxpayer ?— Quite so, and 
there is a quite unnecessary loss of about 81 per 
cent. 1 

41631. You consider it an unnecessary loss?- -Yes, 
when you take the price of Consols- and the price of 
Lana Stock. Take Consols at, sav, 85, then Land 
Stock ought to stand at 93^. 

41632. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You think Land 
st °?k ought to be 93£ ?— -Yes, if Consols are 85. 

41633. Why are they almost equal ?— Because of the 
way the matter is done. If the money was procured 
m a way that it would not be called' Land Stock it 
would stand near the figure I suggest. It is really 
England that gets the advantage of this, and the 
Irish taxpayer has to meet this loss of 8 A per cent 
owing to the way it is doled out. If it was raised as 
Consols you could get it at Consols’ price, that is to 
say for every 2£ per cent you would pay 85, whereas 
they are now 85 at 2g. 

41634. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— I n the main 
there are two sources of loss?— Yes, they come out of 
tne Irish funds, and mean 8 per cent. 

^ 41635. There is the discount and the bank loss?— 

t these losses ultimately fall upon the 

Irish taxpayer ?— Quite so, or come out of the Irish 
development Fund. 

41637. Either out of the Irish Development Grant 
or grants-m-aid ?— Yes. 

.iJS 8 - A , n '! ta tl>. er>.d the- loss on the 

—Entirely Land ' Stoclc comes rile Irish taxpayer ? 

41639. Then don’t you think, 


Irish taxpayer, 

t L s L.u 7 f oargams are good or bad henceforward 
the Irish taxpayer ought to have a voice in all bar 
out" 5 *7* thlnk ^ &t W ° Uld ver y difficult to work 
su<h W - 0UH get 7 er y few bargains if you had 

such a system in operation. 

H t0 >: o V hat Irish taxpayer is 

Wht?f ™ S*! 7 single instance in which land is 

(fought? I. would try and do away With the taxation, 

• See Appendix to First Report of the 


and that would be the simpler way. There are 
culties, but I think it could be done. “ 

41641. I put it to you disjunctively ; either this W 
to the taxpayer should be done away with, or the tar 
payer given a voice in the incurring of the loss’— 
I think if you give the taxpayer a voice you will kill 
the whole scheme. “ 

41642. I have no doubt, but is there any wav 

»*■ t ‘3 e la “f is , sold J to the “nants bi 

the landlord cheaply or dearly under the existing *v 
rangements the Irish taxpayer must lose?— Yes 8 

41643. There is no way out of that? — No. 

41644. So it comes to this: if representation should 
go with taxation either the loss has to be got rid of 
or the taxpayer has to be consulted ?— Well, of course 
you have representation and representation, and in -i 
sense you have representation now. I think if T0 » 
are to elect a body throughout the country to deal with 
this matter you would kill sales at once, and I think 
one must look at the matter from a practical point of 
view. If you have a debating place where everyone 
expressed his views on every proposed sale, why no 
sale would ever go through. 

41645. I quite admit that, but if it be reasonable 
for owners to say that the distribution of the pur- 
chase-money being so delayed justifies their being 
tardy about offering their land, is it not equally 
reasonable that the Irish taxpayer should come for- 
ward and say until this question of the loss incurred 
in the flotation of Land Stock is satisfactorily settled 
there should be no purchase and no sales ? — You might 
say that, but I doubt if the majority of taxpayers 
would express such a view. In numbers, if you had 
everybody that paid taxes, possibly so, but if you 
heve one vote, or so many votes for every million of 
taxes paid, I think you will find the taxpayer will 
nvt object. 

41646. Your view is that the Irish taxpayer ought 
n, >t to bear this loss ?— That is my view, undoubtedly, 
and I think there is a waste of eight per cent.,’ 
roughly, on the present system which could be 
avoided. 

41647. But the loss is much more, the discount 
alone is more than that ? — I am taking the difference 
between Consols and Land Stock. 

41648. In this matter we are not at all dealing 
with losses in connection with nonpayment of annui- 
ties ? — No, not at all. 

. 41649. Chairman. — What are your views on migra- 
tion ?— No doubt migration and the enlargement of 
holdings to a reasonable extent can be carried out, 
and will help to relieve congestion; but more money 
must be spent over it, and in starting the new occu- 
piers, than has been yet done. To my mind, one of 
the most useful ways of helping small tenants in a 
district where there is grass land near would be for 
the Congested Districts Board to buy the grass land 
and let the grazing to the tenants at low rates. The 
? nd •? £ razed much more economically in this way 
than if it is cut up into small plots. Even if migra- 
tion on a very large scale is possible, plenty of grass 
lands will still be available, if a fair price is given, 
an £ ?cn gr <? at dela y s in carrying out a contract. 

41650. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— To what extent 
do you think the Congested Districts Board could fol- 
low that plan of grazing? — I think they could follow 
it considerably in the districts where there are small 
holdings around the grass lands. I do not think that 
is at all unpopular. 

41651. In the part of Roscommon with which you 
are familiar, for instance, the 40,000 acres that you 
mentioned yesterday, do you think the Board could 
adopt that plan in respect of those 40,000 acres?— 
Oh, no. I say that the plan could be adopted a 
good deal, and is being adopted. 

41652. Could it be adopted very largely, for in- 
t/win 6 ’ ^ rile Congested Districts Board bought, say, 
50,000 acres? Could they graze that without a loss? 
Could they get from the grazing rents the percentage 
of 3$ per cent, which they have to pay on the purchase 
price they had to give ? — I should have thought they 
could do as much again. Mr. Doran’s figures, on page 
50, show that they make a large amount.* 

41653. That is to say on the quantity of land they 
deal with, and that is limited ?— £25,000 a year i» 
very substantial. 

41654. My point is in regard to where the Board 
buy an area of 50,000 acres, could they be assured 
they would not lose on it in the interval between 
purchase and distribution ? — I think they could do 
that, but I do not think they could permanently 
Commission [CM. 3247, 1906], p. SO. 
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craze the whole 50,000 acres. Of course I do not 
' now what they paid for this land or how many acres 
are in it, but £25,000 a year must represent some- 
thing between 15,000 and 20,000 acres. 

41655. I remember the reference to that, but I think 
they stocked their own farms. The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board do not merely take in cattle, but graze 
and stock their own farms ? — I know, but there is con- 
siderable anxiety to get this grazing because the Board 
can give it at considerably less than it used to be 
given. They charge about one-third less, and I know 
it is a popular system. I am quite sure the tenants 
round some of these grass lands would much prefer to 
get the grazing than to have a County Mayo man 
brought in if they had that alternative. 

41656. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is a great ad- 
vantage for men on small agricultural holdings 
to have facilities for gracing their stock, even 
at a distance? — Yes, and at a low rate, too. I am 
quite aware that part of this proposal may be highly 
disapproved of by some landowners who say the Con- 
gested Districts Board have cut down the grazing rate 
all over tho place. 

41657 Sir Antony MacDonnell.— They would not 
object if their land were bought? — Oh, no, but they 
object very much to the rate for grazing. Of course, 
looking at the matter from the point of view of the 
good of tho country they must submit. 

41658. Mr. Kavanagh. — Could they permanently 
graze smaller areas? — Yes. 

41659. Don’t you think that would be a great ad- 
vantage to the people around ? — Yes, I think it would 
be a great advantage. 

41660. Such grazing might enter into a scheme of 
migration ? — Yes. You might give a man a patch for 
tillage on his small holding with the right to graze so 
many head of cattle at a certain price. The rate 
would be low on account of the adjoining land being 
unsuitable for cutting up. I fancy there would be a 
good deal unsuitable for cutting up, and if there is 
any scheme of purchase that in justice to the owner 
will have to be bought because you cannot take field 
A and leave field B. You will have to take the good 
and the bad. 

41661. How many miles away would people take 
glazing rather than migrate? — Well, I know at pre- 
sent cases where they take grazing four or five miles 
away, but I Think that is rather too far. 

41662. Do you think so ? — Yes. I should say two or 
three miles would be sufficient. 

41663. I should have thought they would have gone 
further? — Yes, but I am talking of permanent settle- 
ments, and not temporary. 

41664. I also mean a permanent settlement? — I 
think you could not go beyond three or four miles. I 
think it would be unreasonable to ask them to go fur- 
ther, and there would be difficulties with the adjoin- 
ing owners if they had to go very far. They would 
say we must have this grazing, and you must not come 
in here. 

41665. They might say the same in the case of 
migration ? — I think they would. 

41666. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou think Mr. 
Kavanagh’s suggestion a practical one? — I think it 
is to a limited extent, but I do not think it will solve 
the whole question. 

41667. No, it would be one of the expedients? — 


41668. Would you consider that small occupiers 
could with advantage graze their stock four or six 
miles away? — I put it at three or four, because I 
think when you run to six you are met with diffi- 
culties. There would be a feeling among the people 
where the grazing was against bringing in what they 
would call strangers. I happen to know of instances 
where the people had to go from eight to ten miles 
where there was that difficulty. I think that in the 
case of a man who had only gene four miles he would 
not be considered as such. Then there is the driving 
of rattle and attending them at a great length and I 
think that would create difficulties. 

41669. I think we have it from Mr. Doran’s state- 
jwnt that for a time, at all events, that system was 
bemg carried out at a greater distance than you con- 
templated ? — Quite so ; and I say temporarily you may 
?° a greater distance, but permanently I doubt 


41670. I do not mean the joint management of 
grazing lands by a community, but the providing of 
laciJities for grazing stock at a distance?— Yes. 


41671. Mr. Kavanagh.— Are you aware that in /, m4 n, 1907. 

grazing sheep a man will go into another county and 1 

take grazing permanently "year after year? — I dare- The O’Conor 
say. Don. 

41672. Mr. Suthertand.— Do you consider that die 
Congested Districts Board should retain these grazing 
lands and let them each year. Let them to tho ten- 
ants each year at low rates, or sell them? — I would 
say to let them. 

41673. The Congested Districts Board would there- 
fore require to be a continuing body for the purpose 
of administering that ? — Yes. I assume the Congested 
Districts Board is likely to be a continuing body for 
a great many years yet, or if not, then the Estates 
Commissioners, or whatever body you have dealing 
with this. There is no immediate prospect of discon- 
tinuing either of these Boards. 

41674. It would be an entirely new function for 
them ? — No ; they are doing this at present on a large 
scale. 

41675. But it is only being done for a time? — That 
may be. 

41676. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I t is being done 
now for a time. Mr. Doran’s idea was that this sug- 
gestion in itself familiarised small occupants with 
lands to which they might afterwards migrate ? — Yes. 

41677. It was not in contemplation that the 
land might be held by communities? — Of course, 
there would be no difficulty in providing the 
purchase annuity out of the rates charged. 

You could be gradually paying oft capital, 
and instead of the 3£ it would fall to 3^. That is 
a mere paper transaction, and there would be no loss 
in that way. I now wish to deal with prices, and I 
say it is clear, from Mr. Doran’s figures,* that 
up to the present the Congested Districts Board have 
made remarkably good bargains. As long as they 
have the lands in hand they receive £25,000 
a year as grazing receipts for land valued 
at £16,500 a year, for which they pay the Land Com- 
mission mucCi less than they receive. They do this 
t ven though they let the grazing at 30 per cent, less 
than the usual price®, and, as regards lands which 
they farm themselves, owing to the magnitude of their 
operations, they cannot do it with the same care as 
regards buying stock as the ordinary grazier. Their 
own figures prove conclusively that file land is worth 
more than they are giving for it- 

41678. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say that the 
Congested Districts Board make a very good thing out 
of the grazing? — Yes. 

41679. And the Board oharges 30 per cent, less than 
the ordinary grazing rente? — Yes. 

41680. Now, if the Congested Districts Board make 
a very good thing out of the grazing, and let their 
grazing 30 per cent, less than the ordinary grazing 
rents isn’t it the inference that the ordinary grazing 
rents are at least 30 per cent, too high? — No. The 
inference is that they made a good thing because they 
bought the land 30 per cent, too cheap. 

41681. Allow me to point out that they bought 
lant at about 29 years’ purchase of the Poor 
Law valuation of £16,500, and tha Poor Law 
valuation is about the same as second term rents? 

— Yes, but you must remember that yon have also 
owners’ and occupiers’ interests to deal with, which 
makes a difference. 

41682. We have heard a good deal about that, but I 
ask you to think over this point, because I think it 
is a difficult one for yen to explain. On your own 
admission, you show that the landlords are charging- 
30 per cent, too high for grazing lands, the argument 
being that at the price at which the Board bought, 
which is based on the Poor Law valuation (and the 
Poor Law valuation in Roscommon is about equal 
to second term rente), the Board are making a good 
thing out of it? — And the Poor Law valuation in 
Roscommon in particular being admitted, in one or 
more Government statements, to be about 5s. in tihe 
£ lower than it ought to be. It has been stated by 
eminent valuers that if there was a re-valuation the 
Poor Law Valuation in Roscommon would be raised 
on the average 5s. in the £1. 

41683. Isn’t it a fact that your father sold land at 
a basis of 15 per cent, under the Poor Law valuation, 
and accepted that as a fair rent ? — It was I who sold 
in fact But if you saw the correspondence I do not 
think you would say it was accepted as a fair rent. 

It was accepted under the quasi compulsion that Lord 


* See Appendix to First Report of the Commission [Cd. 3267, 1906], p. 50. 
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Dudley lias spoken about. Once you get into negotia- 
tions you cannot go back. 

41684. Mr. Kavanagh. — When you speak of land- 
lords charging so much for this land is it not as a 
matter of fact put up to auction and tile highest 
bidder gets it? — It sometimes is, but, as a rule, be- 
fore the Congested Districts Board came down 
tfaere was a difficulty in refusing grazing. You had 
grazing more than you could take at the rates charged, 
and I do not see how it is fair to argue that because 
you are charging prices that everybody is willing to 
give, and prices that obviously pay them to give, 
that it can be said those prices are excessive be- 
cause a certain body has been able to buy some land at 
a fixed price, and can make a profit even while charg- 
ing lower rates on that price. Surely the only true 
conclusion to arrive at is that the price paid by the 
Board is a low onto because they can let the grazing 
at less than the ordinary rates. To my mind it is 
absurd to say that the rate for a particular article 
is too high when you have hundreds ready to come 
in and give a particular price for it. 

41685. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I do not see how 
that agrees with your statement. You say the Board 
receives £25,000 a year for land valued at £16,000. 
What valuation do you allude to? — To Poor Law 
valuation. 

41686. The Board receives £25,000 a year for land 
which is valued in the Poor Law valuation at £16,500 ? 
— Yes. 

41687. Do you think that is an excessive margin? — 
la what way an excessive margin ? 

41688. The Board must have interest on the money 
which they expended on the purchase of the land? — 
Yes, interest on the purchase money will come to even 
less than the Poor Law valuation. 

41689. They pay the Land Commission much less 
than they receive ? — Yes, and much less than the Poor 
Law valuation, I fancy. 

41690. Have you the figures? — I have not. Mr. 
Doran did not give any figures. He stated they paid 
less. 

41691. Do you contend that the difference between 
what they receive and what they pay would be any- 
thing like the difference between £25,000 and £16,500 ? 
— I should have thought it would be greater, but I can- 
not tell you ; Mr. Doran could give the figures. 

41692. It would be important to have the figures ? — 
lb would, and I really quoted this for an argument 
later on. But taking it that the experts to whom Sir 
Antony has alluded say the land is worth, as tillage or 
' cut up, as much as it is worth as grazing — they say 
more, but I am satisfied to take it equal value. I say 
.they buy at this price, and they are able to make one 
and a half the Poor Law valuation out of it as grazing, 
■consequently if it is worth as much cut up the fair 
annuity would be at least one and a half the Poor 
Law valuation. I do not see any way out of it. 

41693. Have you made deductions for management 
in that statement? — Well, I put the bonus against 
that, the costs of selling, and so on, because once 
you have sold to the tenants there is no question of 
management. 

41694. I think you will find that the bonus has been 
already calculated in the advantage which the Con- 
gested Districts Board receive. You say they receive 
£25,000 a year for land valued at £15,000? — There 
is no bonus in that. That is what they receive as 
grazing rents, and I say, assuming that the rents 
• will come to as much as that if cut up into holdings 

■ the holdings’ rent of the . land would be £25,000 a 
year. 

41695. Sir AntoNy MacDonnell. — I beg your pardon 
for interrupting you, but I do not think so. That 
£25,000 a year includes the profits of stock bought and 
sold? — I am quite prepared to admit that, and it is 
' a great help in niy argument, because it cannot then 
be said, so far as stock is concerned, that the price 
charged is tco high. It shows you are using this 
land yourselves and making profits on stock bought 
' and sold-, and that you can make this clear profit. 

■ The argument of all the. experts who are in favour of 
these divided holdings is that the land will give even 

: more profit if cut up. But I say, to take, it at the 
. i same figure of £25,000 a year, the land will produce 
; in annuities £25,000 a year, and that would be 
enormously above what the landlords have suggested. 

41696. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell —If • the out- 
goings are. £16, 500, and the.income £25,000, you have 


only the balance between the two for all manner of 
profits on the transaction. If tie land is divided 
among various holders, do you think that is an exces- 
sive profit to enable families to live? — No, because 
the families are living then on cut-up holdings. In 
calculating the profits on cut-up holdings I do not 
altogether agree with some of the experts, who say 
that the actual profit out of the holding, allowing a 
man for his labour and everything, will be more than 
the grazing rents. 

41697. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I did not under- 
stand them to say that at all. What I understood 
them to say was that the income produced from agri- 
culture would be more valuable than if produced from 
grazing. But from the produce of agriculture vou 
have to deduct the costs of labour, which are infinitely 
greater than the costs of grazing ? — And therefore you 
conclude that is the more economic way of using 
the land. It is what I was contending yesterday, but 
I do not think you agreed with me. 

416S8. Most Rev. Dr O’Donnell. — The point I wish 
you to elucidate is, supposing the grazing receipts from 
land amount to £25,000 a year, is it not too much 
to pay out £16,500 in rent ? — I do not think so, because 
the grazing income means practically no expenses. 
The way the Congested Districts Board let grazing 
their only expenses are the grazing rent collector and 
a few herds. 

41699. 'Bhat is paying out two-thirds of the receipts 
in rent? — But you must, remember Mr. Doran savs 
they make a profit of £25,000. 

41700. Mr. Sutherland. — Do the Congested Districts 
Board let the grazing on the ordinary eleven months’ 
system ? — No; it is so much a bullock’s grass, and that 
is about £3. 

41701. How does that compare with the auction 
rate ? — It would be about 30 per cent, lower. It has 
reduced the grazing rents throughout the district, and 
Sir Antony consequently argues that the grazing rents 
have been too high, but I say no. 

41702. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — My argument is, 
where you have such a profit derived by the Congested 
Districts Board at low rates a fortiori there, must be 
larger profits derived by the landlords? — You have 
grazing rents bringing you in so much. A great many 
people say, instead of letting the grazing I will graze 
the land myself, and they say they can make bigger 
profits by doing so.. I say the land is worth these 
bigger profits. The men without capital take in 
cattle, and the men with capital graze it themselves, 
and I do not suppose there is very much difference in 
the profits, because if there was you would at once 
have the people all doing the grazing themselves in- 
stead of letting it out. 

41703. The reason I asked the question was we 
came yesterday to the point that the Estates Com- 
missioners and the landlords could not come to terms. 
The landlords say they are not oSered a sufficient 
price, and then I take advantage of this statement of 
yours to point out that the Congested Districts Board 
while letting the grazing at 30 per cent, less than the 
landlords- generally in the district charge, they are 
able, according to you, to make a very - good thing 
out of it, and that has furnished to my mind an ex- 
planation why the Estates Commissioners and the 
landlords cannot come together ?— 1 They let the grazing 
at 30 per cent, less, and taking into consideration 
the price they paid, they can well make a profit. The 
landlord who can make a large profit by putting his 
own stock on his land naturally says, “ I want such a 
price as will fairly recoup me- my actual income, 
which was so much. I say this proves that the price 
■ that they bought at is really below the value, because 
the land, unless there are disturbances, will yield a 
good deal more than the Congested Districts Board 
are getting out of it. But even if it only yielded 
the same it could stand a larger capital sum as the 
purchase price. I do' not- see any way out of that 
argument. 

41704. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have you any figures to 
show what the landlords charged for this land valued 
at £16,500 and out of which the Congested Districts 
Board make £25,000 ' a year ?— I -have not. That 
will have to come from the Estates Commissioners. 
I have 1 do way of collecting that information, because 
it is only from Mr. Doran’s evidence that I -jot these 
figures, and he did not -mention the price ; but I think 
I could safely assume that ' the 'annuity -• did not 
amount to £16,500 ayear.-- 
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41765. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donxbll. — I would not like 
rcu to assume that too readily for this reason, that 
the Congested Districts Board have been in the habit 
t ,f acknowledging the occupation interest as well as 
the owner’s interest in such lands ? — Even so, it 
would require big purchase money. 

41706. Chairman.— Your nest point?— I wish to 
sav as to the possibility ' of a fall in value there is 
an equal chance of a rise. The importation of 
Canadian cattle would cut down the price of young 
stock, and so injure the. small man ; but it would 
rather help the grazier with good land, as he could 
get hie stock so much cheaper, and thereby the value 
of the grass land would increase. There are possibili- 
ties both ways, and it is not fair to discount the price 
for one and not raise it for the other. 

41707. I suppose if they could get' their stores 
cheaper the price of the beast when fattened would 
1* lowered? — Not at all proportionately lower. 

41708. But the price would be lower? — Possibly, 
but still there would be more profit on it, and it would 
make the land of the bigger man more valuable, 
though it might not be so in the case of the poorer 
man. There may be protection, but I do not think 
there is much likelihood of that, but if you are going 
to take in political possibilities you must take in both 
sides. Then again, at present there is no difficulty 
(when no boycotting! in getting grazier tenants, and 
many graziers have been grazing the same lands for 
years. I may say as to the grazier rents and prices 
generally that when you come to ask a landlord who 
for the past- twenty years has been getting £200 a 
year for his land on the eleven months’ system to 
sell, he naturally says — and, I think, fairly says — I 
must get such a price as will give me that income. 
The Estates Commissioners as a rule won’t give him 
that. I quite admit if you have got an occasional 
grazing tenant for a short time at a high rent it 
would not be fair to take that into consideration, 
but in Roscommon, where the bulk of the grass land 
is let on the eleven months’ system, you have the 
same man year after year, although nominally for 
eleven months; in practice the man is a permanent 
tenant. They have been paying these grazing rents 
and making a good thing out of it. 

41709. Mr. 'S uth erland. — Would you be willing to 
give the eleven months’ tenants the privileges of an 
established tenant? — They are made eleven months’ 
Tenants, no doubt, to avoid that and it would add 
greatly to the difficulty of relieving congestion if you 
were to give them such privileges. 

' 41710. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Under the eleven 
months’ system the land is nominally in the hands 
of the owner for the last month? — Yes but it is 
purely nominally. As a matter of fact, the eleven 
months' man stays on. 

. 41711. And his cattle can remain on ? — Yes. 

41712. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Y our argument 
is based upon the permanence of the eleven months’ 
system? — No, not exactly. My argument is that 
when you can get these rents from a man who knows 
he can be turned out at a moment's notice, and that 
man can year after year pay a good price for the 
land, it shows that the land is worth it. It is the 
strongest evidence you can have of that, and you find 
at the same time a great many of these men flourish- 
ing. 

41713. Mr. Sutherland. — What could they do other- 
wise? — What will they do now if the land is taken 
from them. 

41714. Is not this grazing system a monopoly ?— No, 
because a lot of these men did not begin as graziers, 
but grew into it. 

41715. Quite so, but that does not alter it. You are 
dealing with a monopoly. There are several bidders 
for it, and so the owner gets the highest price for his 
monopoly? — .Not exactly.. But even if that were a 
fact, these graziers are well-to-do men, and have suc- 
ceeded very well. They are not poor men at all, and 
they are willing to continue the system and prosper 
under it. 

41716. Still they are dealing with a monopoly ? — 
Yes, but they are able to make a good living out of 
"■ You might as well say the same about any pro- 
perty in the world. The fact that these men are able 
to earn a good livelihood and to prosper i6 a strong 
argument that they are not paving too much for the 
land. 


41717. We have two classes- of tenants. There is j une 11, 1907. 
the class who have had a revision of their rents by — - 

statutory process, and on the whole those rents have The 0 Conor 
been cut down. In the other class the tenants are Uon - 
grazing on the eleven months’ system, and in that 
case you are dealing with rents which have been forced” 
up and are rack rents? — No-; I do not' think so. I 
think you will find in Roscommon the_ grazier has 
been paying at the same rate all through, and there 
has been no attempt to raise it. 

41718. Isn’t there an essential difference between 
a statutory rent and a rack rent?— Quite. 

41719. You must make an allowance for that? — I 
am not suggesting you should not, but in the case 
of statu toiy rents you have an occupation interest 
which I am prepared to deal with. That is said to 
be difficult to explain, but I do not see much difficulty 
about it. In the case of the statutory rent it may 
very well be said that it has been fixed by a body 
appointed by statute which came down there for 
that purpose, but that is not a true test- of the value. 

But where you have people prospering and flourish- 
ing for years paying what are known as rack rents, 
you cannot say then that the land is not worth the 
amount of rent paid for it. What would he said in 
England suppose a landlord were getting £200 a year 
year after year for a farm, and it was said the land 
was a monopoly, and therefore it must he bought 
cheaper on that account? It would be said that is 
the value of the land. It is the s-ame in Ireland 
where you have an open market: 

41720. That has been interfered with, as you know, 
in Ireland for Teasons of public policy ?— Quite so. 

The statute was passed to protect the small tenants, 
because where you had a big number of them wanting 
land t-he rents might be forced up. but in the case of 
the graziers they are a comparatively small number, 
and they are men well able to take care of themselves. 

They are good, substantial men, most of them, and I 
think they should be left to make their own bargains 
in the same way os in any other country in the world. 

41721. I am content with pointing out the fact that 
it appears to me your argument was lacking, because 
it did not take into account the fact that in one case 
you have the price of rents fixed by statute and in 
the cither yon have not that ? — Quite so. and I say in 
the case of the rents fixed by statute you may have 
an improper rent fixed, but in the rents agreed upon 
in open market you have a truer price. 

41722. Sir Francis Mowatt.— It is a case of the 
ordinary law of market price — selling in the open 
market ? — Yes. the ordinary law of what the article 
will bring in the open market. People find they can 
afford to buy at this price and make a good profit, 
and that is a true test of the value. 

41723. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — How does that 
agree with what we know is the case in England that 
it is exceedingly difficult for the owners of land to let 
it in such a way as to get large rents for it ? — I think 
you will find that in England, where there are good . 
grass lands, there is not that difficulty ; it is where 
there is tillage. 

41724. Chairman.— It all depends on the class of 
the land? — Yes. 

41725. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I have been told' 
by the owners of large properties in England that the 
outgoings on English estates are so heavy as to almost 
take away the rents they receive for them ? — Well, I 
have had a brother in an English estate office, and he 
does not bear that out. I say if you have good grass 
land in England you can get a good price for it. 

41726. Does grass land in England fetch as good a 
price as grass land in Roscommon ? — Some of it, but 
I do not think the most of the grass land I have seen 
there is good. We have a very moist' climate, which 
makes the grass good. 

41727. They have the advantage of proximity to 
market, and we have the advantage of climate? — 

Yes. 

41728. My information is that you can get . very 
good land in Yorkshire for ten shillings an acre?— I 
do not know anything abont that, but I. have seen 
very bad land in Hampshire let at eighteen shillings 
an acre which the Land Commission would value at 
five shillings an acre in Ireland. 

Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — My opinion is 
altogether subject to the correction of our. Chairman, , 
who has first-hand information on that point. 
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/utMll, 1907. 41730. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — What income 

~ would you expect from a thousand acres of land if 

e O Lonor ] e t on the eleven months’ system, as compared with 

what it would bring if let to yearly tenants. Would 
the rent be higher or lower or the same? — Are you 
assuming a fine. 

41731. No, I am not assuming a fine. There are 
three classes of tenants — the tenant on the eleven 
months’ system, the future tenant, and the present 
tenant. How would the future tenant compare with 
the eleven months’ tenant as regards income to the 
landlord? — I should say more. 

41732. More for the eleven months? — Certainly, if 
you were to put it up for auction you would get more. 
I may say that in regard to some of the land I sold 
to the Estates Commissioners I was offered a Larger 
price for it cash down than the Estates Commissioners 
gave. Of course, I could not sell a piece in that way, 
but there was land adjoining sold at very much the 
same price, which has since changed hands. The 
purchaser has given £1,200 or £1,300 for the interest 
over and above, and he is liable for tire annuities 
just the same. That shows the market value of the 
land. 

41733. Mr. Kavanagh. — The eleven months' rent 
is not a net rent. There are the fences, and so on, 
to be maintained? — Yes. I would like to ©ay a word 
about the costs on the bonus and the loss during the 
interval of sale. The bonus has been alluded to as 
going entirely to the landlord. But it must be re- 
membered that in sales to the Land Commission the 
landlord, quite out of the ordinary practice, pays all 
the costa. In the ordinary sales between two persons 
out of court it is the purchaser who pays all the 
costs. 


41734. Except in proving title?— In nine cases out 
of ten you will find there is a clause in the purchase 
agreement providing that the purchaser will bear 
all costs or a fixed sum for the vendor’s costs. That 
is the usual thing, but in the case of sales to the 
Land Commission it is different, but then the land- 
lord has the bonus. Wliat I say is that the bonus is 
a liberal allowance for costs and loss during sale; 
tnat is the way I treat it. I know people who have 
said that is absurd, as the costs could not come to 
anything like that, and I think Sir Antony MacDon- 
nell thinks it is a great deal too much. 

41735. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — I put it at five 
per cent.. Well, I put it at ten per cent., and I 
may say I have sold two properties during the last 
few years — one to the Estates Commissioners under 
Section 6, and one to the tenants. I have made out 
a calculation of the costs and loss during sale, and 
in the smaller case they came to a little over twelve 
per cent. 

41736. Mr. Kavanagh.— T>o you include in that 
compensation for the agent?— In this particular 
case there was no compensation to the a° , ent. He 
was paid a very small sum. I do not like to give the 
actual figures, and have them appear in the Blue 
■Book, but I can hand them in for the information 
-of the Commission. 

41 737. Mr. Sutherland.— Is it not an extraordi- 
nary tiling that in the transference of property £12 
must be paid out of every £100 for clerical work 
and such like?— No ; I say the landlord when selling 
has to pay certain sums. He won’t get his safe 
through if he does not. He must give the bailiff 
something. If he does not the bailiff won’t be very 
favourable when going round with the Land Commis- 
sion inspector. 


41738. Isn't that brokerage in the ordinary sens 
that is paid in similar cases?— I think so ; I am no 
justifying it, but I say it is a necessity. There ar 
S* k? provided for. There is the soli 

' ^!77Q n< ^ tllat wlU mean from U to 2 per cent. 

41739. Chairman— That is a fixed charge ?-No 
rt is whatever bargain you make. 

41740. I thought under recent sales it was fixed a 
1 2 £ er °® nt - It is working out now at 1J,. 

T 16 ifc ,j 0t * or tlle solicitor and 31 for tin 
agent?— I would not give the agent so much 2 In nr 
£^ B on C +b e t h e agent + onl J r g ot and although 
un £ ch ?*P’ 80 to s P eak > the costs have rSi 

up to the figures I have stated. Then there are sur 

^to S m^+iod?° th f ife f C09ts vhich 1 h *ve 

yet, and Which on many estates b 
very large and on almost every estate is a far 
amount, is the costs of various people having charge; 


against the estate. Tliat is never included in the 11 
There is the head rent, which has to be cleared. I 
am at present dealing with a head rent, the capital 
sum of which is £450, and I would be perfectly wil- 
ling to hand over a cheque for £50 for the cits of 
that. There are all these charges, and it is not 
merely the landlord’s own charges, but of everyone 
having a claim on the estate. All these have to be 
paid. I ,am not saying whether it is right or wrong 
but there they are, and the owner has to provide for 
them. I have worked out the figures in the two par- 
ticular cases coming under my own knowledge — one a 
sale direct and the other under Section 6. In one 
case they came to a little over 12, and in the other it 
is practically 11 per cent. 

41742. Sir Antony MacDonnetl. — Will you let me 
have a copy of your calculations ?— Certainly ; I have 
not the least objection, but I do not wish all the 
particulars to appear in the blue book. 

41743. And can I have them tested by the Estates 
Commissioners ? — Certainly. 

41744. I do not mean in the slightest to cast any 
doubts on their authenticity, but merely to have them 
tested as regards their practice? — Certainly. I am 

quite willing to show the books if desired. I have 
put down everything here in round figures, and I have 
checked them over. There is only one slight mistake 
in regard to the bailiff, and that reduces it to twelve 
instead of thirteen. But I wish to be quite candid; 
the biggest item is the loss of rent during the interval^ 
and the way I have calculated it in the larger case is, 
I have taken the average receipts for the five years 
prior to the sale, and the receipts during the two and a 
half years the sale was going through. 

41745. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And while you 
were receiving the 31 per cent ?— Or was supposed to 
be receiving it I have worked that out 

41746. Chairman. — What do you mean by supposed 
to receive it. Do you mean you did not actually re- 
cedve it? — No. 

41747. Would the arrears be added on to the pur- 
chase money? — I am afraid not. 

41748. Do you mean to say that you are entitled 
to receive 3^ per cent., but you did not actually get 
it? — Yes. That is the usual course. You never get 
the 31 on a sale under section 6. The practice adopted 
is, you negotiate with the tenants under section 6, and 
see the price they will give. Then you get them to sign 
undertakings to purchase from the Estates Commis- 
sioners at this price, or probably interview the Estates 
Commissioners, and get their view as iX> whether they 
will sanction it, and they may do so only provision- 
ally. Then you have to go round the tenants, and get 
all the agreements signed, which takes time. 

41749. And wonh 1 the 31 peir cent, run from the 
time they sign the agreement to purchase up to the 
time the property is actually vested in them ?— Well, 
no ; it is up t,o the date of the contract with the 
Estates Commissioners. I am not blaming the Estates 
Commissioners for this. 

41750. Sir Antony MacDonneix. — It is entirely in 
your own interest you are doing it. You have gone to 
the tenants and got them to sign agreements under 
section 6. You are under no obligation to do any- 
thing of the. sort. You might have gone to the Estates 
Commissioners and said, will you give me £5,000 on 
my property, and they might have agreed, or offered 
£4,500, but your arrangement was .for the purpose, 
and I do not suggest it was improper, of raising the 
money to the higher price which you thought you 
would not have a chance of getting from the Estates 
Commissioners? — No; I would ' not agree with you 
there. What happened in one particular case was. 
my father got the tenants to purchase one-third of 
the property direct. They said we will buy from you 
provided you can get undertakings signed : in fact 
they insisted on undertakings being signed in nearly 
every case, and, I think, rightly, because they say, 
under the section, unless vou are able to do so there 
is a loss. 

41751. You do for them in anticipation what they 
do themselves? — In practice it is necessary to do it, 
because you will be put off with one thing and another 
if you don’t do it. 

41752. One of the objects was the idea that prevailed 
among landlords, that agreements made under 
these circumstances would be agreements within the 
zones, and the idea was to bring the operation of the 
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. _ X- bear on the operations under section broken period is not added, and I must jo‘-n issue /n,i« 11, I&Q 
zone .. h 6 hown that the zone system Chat you can add anything. Vou make your bare m 0 > c 

6, and X/to ScSb, and we never understoxl it at the start, and I do not see how you cam add on 

never applies >« . afc ajiy rate to it afterwards. 

•did?— I ca31 ass ? yo *’ y 41765. Sir Antony MacDonnkix.— But you could 

there was "o ^ch r^en- of the sort?— , f you could fore6ee that?— But that is only 

„ non-judiciaAenanto. _ , saying to the tenants you — 


41753. I did 
Becase they we 


4 F 54 ‘ of it UtoSthigher priSss, you are making the bargain the tenant will say I will 

in doing it, .but t 3 No- I 'ninkvou are under a give you twenty-one and no more. . 

and small blame to you. . • ^ find that the 41766. I would not consider it desirable to odd to 


get us these things quite a P a £„ fr °™ ^ “difficulty if would be paid ?-I do not think it would work out in 
lord wants them r ^htlv' orSnglyyol hSTto do practice. Theoretically it might be done, and, in 
you don t, and, rightly o a i * 1 some cases, i6 done, but when you have the hammer 

feat. ,, , T> TW mnrYwwFTT You said the 31 coming down it would not work. I am not blaming 

41756. Most Rev. Dr. C > IClSSsT if I to Commissioners for letting it drop on amy ptrtaca- 

'clmt'SntS^U'be lor dny ta-- in my «- they d.d everyth.ng 
of the practice in gelling PgS*' JjFtJg 417W Mto Rev. Dr. ODaiMUh-W. h.ve hsd 

time the tenant is suppose P*I 7°“ Jj f 0 £ as you describe ?-Because you must remember 

but, in many cases he does not. You .iave y wiH pay the Congested Districts Board 

compelling him to pay, and you are louna ro ^ wiU nofc pay us , You can never get them 

S — ^to1rSn”yon 2SS S ‘ St StiVittS 


^ V THst^rSd we\pplied to^Eriates Com- find'the is ^ much, "and you will find your bonus 

’SfSSWCB;. good many 
,t£ SLEKiBSS^ n, eiery f.ciiity «. £ M--- to ^r cent, b- been pe.d, 

s- *.;■*« » -*«- » —* ° f d “ t ,o s.toi^ p to sajtiSif * 

arrears previously ?— No. lecfc . fc It ig colle< . te d a f ter the sale has gone through 

41759. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnet.L.— VV hy should . th have j^wer* to demand and collect it. But 
there be any special default in this 3 2 _ P el ' . the tenants know it cannot be collected in the case of 

I do not know if you are aware of the I act- that msn indirect M i e once the sale is sanctioned, and we had 

tenants do not pay on the day the money is due. lhcy ^ instance o{ that some years ago under the late 

may pay the full rent within a year, but they do not Land A<jt ^ tenants agreed to pay certain arrears 

pav on the day the money is due, and then you have bu( . once ^ey signed their agreement they snapped 

the hammer coming down on a particular oay, ana fingers at us end said— “You can’t get them. 

__ ccllRcted on that dav. X.. i ..nemenf «icmed before 


mot add 41768. But no landlord expects it?— 1 am not saying 
he expects it, but it is part of the loss on the sale, 
mav sav and I have taken it into account. I have taken the 
i the 1st income prior and subsequent to the sale, and you will 


everything is gone that is not collected on that day. 
You cannot collect a penny afterwards. 

41760. Might you not have an arrangement with the 
tenants by which they would pay the 3 5 per cent, be- 
fore the hammer conies down ?— If they did. But it 


The agent foolishly got the agreement signed before 
the arrears were paid. 

41771. And then you have to modify your state- 
ment as far as the -bonus is concerned to this extent, 
that if in your opinion it is a liberal allowance 


does not pay you to wait. You prefer to lese the money inst the J^sts 0 f sale under Section 6, in cases of 
rather than waiting, because it is a case of waiting d |> rect gale where the q pe r cen t. is paid, and where 

indefinitely. Then, again, there is smother point, therefore the )c&s i s no t so great, it would obviously 

Sav, on the 1st of May, the 3± per cent, is due, the ^ much more liberal ?— Well, as a matter of fact, as 
tenants in the West of Ireland generally pay m Mov- x x haye t tw0 caS63 here. In the last two 

ember only, and it is very difficult to get them to pay yearg j- have ^ under both systems. Of course, the 

on the 1st of May, but if the hammer comes clown on - first casfi is much t b e smaller one, and the costs are 
the first of November you must necessarily lose all pr0 p 0rt i 0 natelv higher, but there the bonus did not 
between the 1st of May and the 1st of November, xou cover jbe loss. 

can never get your sale to work out ““j*™ ^dll 41772. One case is under Section 6 and the other 
went will come on the gale day. The hammer W hv jg j t that the cost is so great m the case 

not- come down on the gale day, nor will the mon . sa ie ?— Because in the case of direct sale the 

to paid up to the gale day. tenants say— “ We won’t buy at all if we have to 

41761. Sir Antony MacDonnkil.— C an you not pav anv rent at all,” and they consented only to those 
add on the hanging gale to the purchase price . lnat ^ j ms 

would be equal to increasing the years’ 41773 But j think you said that in case of direct 

P» I tod I toll sell taonty-one ud add on a Commissioner collect to 

year’s rent rent due? _-We should lose the rent then due. They 

41762. You make your bargain with the tenants wQuld not a^ re€ t o anything -being added. I tried to 
for a certain price, and you are entitled to add on get it added) but they would not agree, 
as many years’ rent as are recoverable. At first- it was , , . sa i e ?_t 


as many years’ rent as are recoverable. At fiKtit was mt then due was the hanging gale ?-T 

thought that you could only add on orn^ar, out putting down anything for arrears of rent, 

now you can add as much > - «J«SCh£^ “t Iam’simpfy taking the acfual averages. 

In pursuance of that rule, you can add on me u * , , „ . 

ing gale. It is loss of income, and I am only dealing 41775. What do you mean exactly by 


41775. What do you mean exactly by “the rent 


with the fact. During the five years previous to the then due 1 — In November therewasayea^s rent 
sale, I got some hundreds from the property and due. They come in, and they only jay ■ once a yeai 

while the sale was going through I got so much less The actual net receipts from the property I spoke of 

vtopto 1 pm, «, j - . . 1* sti d ’ ?»rr ‘iT 

41763. Sir Fbancis Mowatt.— It would be a tem made at the time — I had not got it while I was 

porary loss?— No, a permanent loss, because jou never that Im^ ^tto^ ^ j ^ acfcual net 

x . .. „ .jj U +o ceints from the property and they work out at £175 

41764. But can’t you recover it if you can add it to ceipis f r j 

■the hanging gale?— No. Sir Antony admits that the a year clear. 
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7 . 41776. Sir Antony MaoDonneix. — Was it within 

the zones? — Yes. That is on a rental of £400, or 
practically £375, with charges amounting to £200. 
That was about £400 a year, and they said — “ We 
won't pay this.” Of course, I had to pay head rent 
just the same. 

41777. Chairman. — T here was a year's rent due 
which they declined to pay? — Yes. 

41778. Was not that equivalent to merely buying 
the thing one year’s purchase less ? — In a sense it was, 
but I wanted to add it to the purchase money, and 
they would not agree. When you 'say “the landlord 
gets so much ” you must take off these sundry tilings 
that he has to give up. 

41779. Rut you probably got a year’s purchase 
more ? — No ; wo could not add anything. 

41780. Rut suppose you agreed to sell at twenty- 
two years’ purchase or any figure — at twenty-two 
years’ purchase, say— on the condition that the years 
rent due was not paid, is not that exactly the same 
thing to you as if' they had bought at twenty-one 
years’ purchase and paid the- year’s rent, too ? — Yes. 
exactly ; but when you say I got twenty -two years’ 
purchase for it you must deduct the bonus. I ‘say I 
got the twenty-two years’ purchase, hut the' bonus 
went in all the costs and expenses. 

41781. You say you do not get the twenty-two be- 
cause of the remission of the year’s rent? — Yes. I 

say it is exactly the same as saying I got twenty-one 
and the bonus or saying I got twenty-two without 
the bonus.* 

■ 41782. Not on the rental ? — But I mean without 
the bonus. I say it cancels the bonus or a portion of 
the bonus. I take it out of the bonus. Your lordship 
takes it out of the purchase. They do not pay in 
cash, and I say in some cases you have a year’s rent 
not paid, and in other cases yon have part of a year’s 
rent, and in all cases you have a broken period un- 
paid, and the landlord loses that broken period abso- 
lutely, and there is nothing provided for that. 

41783. The difficulty, to my mind, is this — You are 
tiding to arrive at what you call the average cost of 
sale, and you put down amongst your costs of sale 
one year’s rent due, do you not ? — Yes. 

41 ^® 4 - And it appears there as a lost sum, but if 
you had sold at. twenty-one years instead of twenty- 
two that sum would never appear in your cost6 of 
sale at all 1 — No ; but I say that if you had been 
ab e to sell it is impracticable, but if you had been 
able to sell at twenty-one or twenty, and said to the 
tenant, You pay the costs of sale,” you would have 
had no costs of sale to pay. 

41785. Sir JWls Mown. -I think that Lord 
Dudley s point, at all events the point I wish to 
make— is that all these things are part of the sale 
price of the estate ? — I admit that, and do not wish 
i j a i y an / t,un S alx>ufc tllat ! •'but when you say. “ The 
landlord has got such a high price ’’—and it has been 
said time after time — and he gets the bonus in addi- 
tion, I say you must make allowance for all this loss 
of income m the interval and for the costs. Of 
course, this year s rent is only one item. I say that 
» * , e under the 6th Section you are forced into 
other losses of income, and you lose a portion of it 
anyhow for the broken period. And then I 
'. nay , sa y- * ven where the Land Commissioners 
aie bound to pay you interest themselves, and they 
are responsible whether it is paid or not by the 
tenants, they do not pay very punctually. I may say 
tftat I have got some due since lost December. It 
has not been paid. It is only a small matter, but T 
7“ P ai <i the November instalment a few weeks 
ago. They do not pay that very quickly, and, of 
3 f - peop i? were in difficulties if might be a 
. ln ?P°^ nce ^ paid quickly. I have not 
put that into this paper at all ; but there are these 
^ hldl J ^ lsl i to P° int <tat, which are really 
ri ?J y “ + in - d . pa ft of th o loss consequent on the sa!<\ 
It. as not fair to say, "You have got such a hieh 
.f ay i- ng ’ “ Yoxi ]lave t° deduct from 
that these costs. You may say if you like “Yon 

buy en bloc, and. they give you Cash down. I mean 
•See question ,1792. 


fliere is no delay. » is ft, delay *KioIt CMW , n,. 
particular item. And the Congested District, 
generally give you something for the arrears. 

41787. 'Chairman. — Any other point?— Now' asm 
the causes that prewent owners of both tenanted \3 
untenantod land soiling. If the vendor were minrar, 
coed (provided ho were not in default) four per cent 
on his purchase money from a period of six months 
after lodgment of tho originating request or applies 
Non, there would be hundreds of owners wilHne K 
sell who now are afraid of the delay. 8 

41788. Sir Antony MaoDonnbix.— Y ou can make 
an agreement with your Tenants at four per cent if 
they please and- if you please ? — I am not aware of 
anybody having done it with small tenants. 

41789. I have known instances where four per cent 
was agreed upon ?— As a rule it is impracticable ir 
the case of small tenancies. 

41790. At all events, the Act does not make 31 per 
cent, compulsory ? — No, hut- during the period that 
you are taking this 3£ per cent., or getting whatever 
you do got, you are paying tho charges on the pro 
perty m full, -and your gross income has been re- 
duced'. It is not the case merely that after the sale 
is through you get perhaps a smaller income, but 
very often an encumbered owner will perhaps 
get nothing out of the property during the two 
or three years the salo is going on. I heard a day or 
two ago a man say— “ T am starving, and the whole 
of the money is going to pay off. mortgages and 
charges and so on.” 

41791. Mr. Kavanagh.— Your point is that the 
delay is tho chief reason for landlords not selling 
more quickly ?— I think the delay has an enormous 
amount to say to it. It is the chief reason. If it 
was a quick business transaction hundreds of them 
would take to it. 

41792. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donneix. — I thought you 
said it was immaterial to an owner whether he get 
twenty-two years’ purchase without the bonus or 
twenty -one with tho bonus, f I think it must have 
been something else than tho bonus that you were al- 
luding to ? — 'Somebody corrected me there. I was not 
quite correct. Twenty-one years’ purchase and the 
portion of the bonus attributable to the year’s rent— 
a deduction of £200 or £400. 

41793. The other would not he correct? — Oh, no; 
the other would not, because the bonus is bigger. But 
I say tho rest of the bonus goes in costs pure and 
simple, hut one year’s rent goes then and is lost. 

41794. I wanted to bo sure that I understood yon ? 
—I say the rest absolutely goes in necessary costs 
that -are unavoidable, and the amount I have put 
down for bailiffs and so on is not more than is justi- 
fied by tho facts. It has been said that the delay is 
largely caused by the vendors or their solicitors. 
This is absurd, as it is obvious that vend ore and their 
solicitors would not delay so much more (if at all) ill 
sales to the Commission as compared with sales to 
ordinary purchasers, and yet in the latter case a 
month to six weeks is a usual period to insert in the 
conditions of salo for the proving of title and com- 
pletion. I can quote instances. I have had a few in- 
stances lately of ground rents, and the longest period 
in any one was six weeks. 

41795. Mr, 'Sutherland. — Was that in England ?- 
No, m Ireland. 

41796. And were you dealing with public' funds in 
the public interest ?— No, and I say that is all the 
difference. And I say it is not the solicitors on either 
side, because in my two cases you' had two sets of 
solicitors, and you could have double delay ; but it is 
a public body, and a public body must necessarily be 
slower. 

41797; You consider that tho delay- is not in the 
public interest? — And that it prevents owners from 
selling. 

41798. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Do you mean to say 
that the investigation of title, as a rule, of landed 
estates in Ireland is completed in six weeks? — No; I 
Say in my particular case the contract was com- 
pleted in six weeks, and they would have been bound 
to pay me the full interest for any time over. I in- 
sisted on this in the contract, and T agreed to pay 
them fees if I was not regular, but I knew I would 
be regular. Rut I would not suggest that it would 
be possible for the Land ■Commission to do it in that 
period, but I think that running it to two or' three 
years is not right. 

tSee question 41781. 
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41799. You said you would quote instances, but you 
quote exceptions? — I quote particular instances that 
1 have had to deal with. 

.41800. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Let us just take 
in example of a case in which an owner who has sold 
his property and has to pay charges while he is re- 
ceiving only 3 i per cent. Take the case of a property 
worth £1,000, and say that property is sold at 
-twenty-two years’ purchase. That would be £22,000, 
and 3| per cent, on that would be £715 a year. Now, 
take that property of £1,000 a year unsold, and with 
loans, charges, and everything like that causing ex- 
pense, you would be fortunate if you got £800 a year 
out of your £1,000 ? — Perhaps you are taking the cost 
at too much. I am referring to the actual cost. I 
have got the actual receipts and everything in the 
vise I gave. The rent was £401 — I will call it £400 
—and the net receipts for the previous five years, 
after deducting all expanses of every kind, were £375. 

41801. Every year? — Every year. 

41802. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — ‘Any agent’s 
fees on that ? — Yes, 5 per cent. 

41803. Deducted? — Yes, but I may say that there 
are some arrears included. 

41804. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — But 5 per cent, 
agent's fees on £400 ? — Yes ; that is every year, taking 
it on the average of ten years. But I collected more 
than what was the year’s rent, because every year the 
tenants paid some of the arrears. They cleared off 
some of the arrears. I con really show you the rental 
if you like 

41805. Let us take it at £400. There would be 5 
per cent, agent’s fees on the £400 ? — Yes. 

41806. And there would be bailiffs fees also? — Yes, 
£7 a year. 

41807. What would be the total expenditure that 
you had to pay out on the management of that es- 
tate, bad debts and everything like that — would you 
put it at ten or fifteen per cent. ? — Oh, no, because 
if you include bad debts you must include good debts, 
which might counterbalance the arrears. 

41808. You see the bad debts out of the £400 would 
never be recovered 1 — I might say that the bad debts 
were almost nil. As a matter of fact, the receipts 
were every year more than the rent. 

41809'. But the Land Conference took ten per cent, 
to be the average cost of management, and that was 
considered afterwards to be not quite sufficient? 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Mr. Gladstone put it down as 7 
per cent'. 

41810. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Let us take it 
«6 ten per cent. That would give you £900 out of 
£1,000, and the difference between that and £715 
would be £185, and that would be, you see, the loss 
on such an estate as that ? — Yes. 

41811. If on the other hand, the expenditure was 
•greater the loss would be less? — And if the expendi- 
ture was less the loss would be greater. * 

41812. Well, then, the interest on the charges you 
would have to meet would be, as a rule, four or five 
per cent? — I should think so, on a great maiiv of 
them. 


41813. Would the interest on the mortgages be four 
or five per cent? — Five very often. Four-and-a-half 
would be, I should think, the average. You con take 
rt that the whole £185 comes out of your margin. 

^ le way * it, because it is no matter 

what the items come from, the whole loss comes out 
01 your margin, and it is >a very heavy loss if your 
rawgin is small ; and if your margin is big it is not 
® atena l- And then you are calculating your inte- 
rest on the whole period, instead of calculating it 
partly on .the broken period. I put the actual figures 
i” this case, what the receipts and everything were, 
tor the purpose of comparison. 

Mos* Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — M ight not you 
and ' f ' 6 Tweeds of that sale at four per Sent., 
i ; ,1?? did you would have an, income nearly 
WArtL t0 £375 a year?— No; I think somebody 
worked out these figures here for me. 

.■£ worked them out. Twenty -two years’ pur- 
» £8,800, and four per cent, on that 
havo — 'The way I have done is this. I 

end , • aC A liaI cash receipt that I got, at the 

°f the gale^ ** or w!lat I, in fact, .got out 

41816. How' much? — £3,656, that is allowing; fjir 


those losses in the sale, and 3^ per cent, on that gives j une jq joq 
£ 128 a year. — - ' 

41817. I thought you got twenty -two years’ pur- The O’Conor 
chase on the rental ? — Yes. Don. 

41818. Very well. Twenty two tears purchase on. a 
rental of £400 gives £8,800. Is not that so? — Yes. 

41819. You invested at 4 per cent., that gives £325 a 
year? — Well, here is the way I have worked it. I 
have invested at 4 per gent., so that gives £352 a year 
as against £375. 

41820. Yes, but when you. take £375 you include 
some arrears, because otherwise it would not come to 
so much ? — I know. The tenants were gradually pay- 
ing off their arrears, but I have charged a year’s rent 
here as a loess in full, and I have not added anything 
more for arrears but deduct the actual figures, in fact, 
charges, redemption, and costs, which you have not 
allowed for; and the way I have done it is this: I 
have put down the £8,800, and the bonus, £1,056. 

That makes the gross purohase money £9,856. 

41821. Yes ; that is more than I took it. I did not 
mind the bonus at all 1 — Well, then, you have got to 
deduct redemption price of head rent, £5,000. That 
is about the figure in fact. 

41822. Yes ; but bow shall we work that out to £375 
a year?— My margin was £175 after paying the 
charges. 

41823. You deduct, then, how much ? — £5,000. 

41824. That leaves £4,856 ?— £4,856. Then I de- 

duct £1,100 for costs and loss during sale, and 
these are the actual figures. In this calculation I 
made a mistake of £100, because 1 put surveying and 
some other things down twice. That gives you a 
balance of £3,756. That, at 3i per cent, gives you 
£131 10s., as against £175. 

,41825. But that £175 would include arrears ?— Yes, 
and you might take £15 off. 

41826. That would be £160 ; and £3,656 at 4 per 
cent, would give you nearly £150? — Yes. That is far 
less. 

41827. Sir Frances Mowatt. — Now, your father and 
yourself were resident landlords ? — Yes. 

41828. In the case of non-resident landlords, absen- 
tee landlords, the margin for management of an estate 
is probably a good deal larger? — No. 

41829. Naturally money is spent on labourers’ 
wages, and so on, and the rent is paid more easily 
in the case of a resident landlord, and you would not 
put that forward as offering any example of the mar- 
gin between the net and nominal income of an absentee 
estate? — As a matter of fact I may say that one of 
these estates is an absentee estate, in the sense that it 
is a good way from our place, and there is no real 
connection with the other, and the other has a resi- 
dence, and the net. receipts are very much larger iu 
the case of the absentee estate. Jt is the other way 
about to what you are putting to me. 

41830, And would you say that the. absentee estate 
is more easily managed? — Yes. 

41831. And the rents paid more readily? — Yes. 

Where the landlord is on the spot, if he is a good- 
natured man, like my father was, and the tenants 
can pay any time, the rente are not paid at all as 
regularly as they would be in the other place, where 
there is nobody to come to, and it is the same as the 
Land Commission. And your lordship will recognise 
that. 

41832. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Is not it almost 
unexampled that you should have, year by year, £375 
out of £400 ? — It is high. 

41833. And that was the case of a resident landlord ? 

—No, because, as a matter of fact, it happened that 
so long as my father was resident, there he did not 
get anything like that; but in 1896 he transferred it 
to me, and I was an absentee in London during that 
period, and I think that was the reason the rente were 
paid so well. 

41834. Did you not consider your father as resident 
there? — No, because he said Ihe would not interfere, 
and that he would have nothing to say to it. 

41835. Chairman — Perhaps we might go on now ? — 

Well, as to compulsion, that is quite unnecessary, qs 
any quantity of grass lands can be bought without it 
if. a fair price be given, and, above all, delay in com- 
pletion be avoided. Some of the witnesses, when deal- 
ing with the question of price, say that the graziers 
are in a bad way, and are gradually getting into'diffi- 
culties. If this is so. it. is obviously the better course 
£6 wait, so as to get the. land cheaper. Mr. Doran 
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argues that if lands are not got now they never can 
be as they are being sold, and there are many anxious 
to' buy. This does not look as if grazing was a failing 
business. If they are being edid too dear the graziers 
•will not be able to make them pay, and they will again 
come into fee market cheap. If they are being sold 
too low the Congested Districts Board can offer more 
and buy. He admits an enormous quantity of graz- 
ing land is on the market. Again, if compulsion is to 
be used, and the grazier evicted, it can be done just 
as well after he lias bought as now. The demands for 
powers of oompulsory purchase has arisen because land- 
lords regard many of the prices hitlierto offered as in- 
adequate and unfair. If fair prices were given there 
would be no grounds for proposing compulsion. My 
idea of a fair price would be as follows, and I believe 
ti’i at, on such terms, all land required could be ob- 
tained without compulsion : — The annual value of the 
required untenanted land should, unless tho owner 
elects to prove tho contrary, be taken to be one and a 
third times the Poor Law valuation, i.c., the normal 
standard for income tax. The double interest of 
owner and occupier would thus be provided for. But 
as in many cases, the Poor Law valuation is largely 
under the net annual income, fee owner should have 
the option of proving, by moans of his books or other- 
wise, on sworn evidence, before a judicial tribunal, 
the actual net receipts, and where he exercised this 
option the net receipts so proved should be treated as 
the annual value. The vendor should then get such 
capital sum as would yield him os income the net 
value thus ascertained. 

41836. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Ono question I 
wish to ask. You say you take the annual value to be 
one and a third times the Poor Law valuation 7 — Yes. 

41837. The Poor Law valuation being 6 per cent, 
higher than tfho first term rents ? — Second term. 

41838. In Roscommon the Poor Law valuation is 
6 per cent, higher than the first term rents, and the 
Poor Law valuation, therefore, would be considerably 
higher than, the second term rents?— But you must 
remember that it is very difficult to get at what is 
the fair rent of grass lands. 

41839. I am pointing out to yon what the position 
would be. If you saiy that the basis for calculation 
of what the price would be ought to be fee Poor Law 
valuation plus one-third, you therefore take a very much 
higher basis for your calculation than second term 
rents, second term rents being the basis of calculation 
in the fixation of prices under the Land Purchase 
Act. 

41840. Chairman. — The whole difference is that, 
second term rents represent the landlord's interest, and 
not the occupier’s interest ? — Of course, the Poor Law 
valuation I put down as representing the landlord, 
and the third as the occupier. 

41841. Sir Antony MacDonnf.lt..— Was that the way 
you did it? — That is the way the income-tax people 
do it , 

41842. But you do know of an estate on which the 
grass lands were sold on the basis of 15 per cent, under 
the Poor Law valuation, offering a fair basis upon 
which to work ? — No ; I do not. 

41843. You referred to it just now in your own 
ease? — As offering a fair basis? 

41844. Upon which to calculate the number of years’ 
purchase ? — I admit I know of a case where that was 
done, but there was very great objection raised to the 
price being sufficient. 

41845. But it was done voluntarily? — It would not 
have been sold if it had not been for the tenanted 
land. 

41846. But I want to point out that you are laying 
down for the purchase of grass lands a bas'is which is 
. entirely different from that of fee Land Purchase Act, 
second term rents being taken ns the basis of land 
purchase? — Of course, you have no second term rents 
in fee grass lands. 

41847. You must endeavour to get at something in 
the case of fee grass lands that would be equivalent 
to seoond term rents? — And I would say one and a 
third on Mr. Doran’s figures would be very low. 

41848. What is the other alternative you take— one 
and a third, or what? — What I say is that in a large 
quantity <xf those cases you have got your value fixed. 

418491 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You say the 
State puts the occupier’s interest at one-third of the 
owner’s in taxing you? — Yes. 


41850. Is not the owner’s interest, for sale purposes 
represented by tho second term rents? — No. r 

41851. Would not it be a good plan to find the aver- 
age of second term rente on similar lands in the county, 
and add a third in order to ascertain the owner’s 
interest? — Well, you see it is an almost impossible- 
thing, because you may have two holdings next each, 
other, one with a second temn rent, and the other with ' 
a first term rent, and one as low ae the other. I may 
say fee same with regard to our own estate. There 
wore very few second term rents on it, and there was 
great difficulty in some of those cases for the second 
term rents wore not any lower than the first. Some- 
of fee tenants went in and got no reduction at all. 

41852. The valuation apparently in one county 
is ovor the first term rents? — But in Roscommon 
the figures that Sir Antony has quoted from are 
chiefly based on a very poor class of land, because 
in Roscommon there are no second term rents at all 
on the very good land, and the figures would not work 
out at all on tho grass lands. 

41853. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But at all events 
wo come to this certain basis, that you, yourself, and 
your late father, have sold grass lands chiefly on the 
basis of the Poor Law valuation, taking the Poor Law 
valuation and then applying a certain number ef 
years’ purchase, which, in your own case, was twenty- 
four years ? — Yes. You may be aware that my father 
said that ho did nob for a moment think of taking 
such a figure, but you see when you have gone so far 
as that you cannot go bock. It was a quasi compul- 
sion. 

41854. I venture to say that that would be 
challenged ? — But at all events that is fee fact. 

41855. Chairman. — Just tell me, as you are non- 
speaking of your case, is not it the fact that the 
Estates Commissioners refused to declare your father's 
tenanted land an estate unless he threw in the grass 
land wife it? — They refused to declare ClonaUs a 
property, and he said, “ I am willing to give fee 
Bui an ag are grass land with Belanagare estate, which 
adjoins it, or give a large quantity of it, for the 
adjoining tenants, whenever an arrangement is come 
to for tho sale of the estate, and 1 will undertake 
that, whenever I do come to an arrangement with the 
Be.lanagaro tenants.” And the Estates Commissioners 
said, “ No. Wo won’t let the Clonalis estate” (the 
tenants were most anxious to buy on Clonalis) “go 
through unless you give tho grass land of Belanagare 
with Clonalis.” My father said, “ I will be in a 
difficuly when the Belanagare estate comes to be 
told,” and eventually it was decided to sell them 
as one estate. 


41856. But the Estates Commissioners declined to 
declare the Clonalis estate -an estate for the purpose 
of sale under the Act of 1903 unless fee Belanagare 
grass lands was put in with it? — Quite so; and the 
Belanagare land is twelve miles away, and my father 
said. " It is no use, because they won’t go there. 

41857. So that I understand from you that in your 
father's opinion fee price of the grass land of Belana- 
gare was very much affected by fee fact that it wj-' 
only by selling that that it was possible for him to 
get fee Clonalis tenanted estate declared an estate ana 
told ?— Yes ; and I may bay that if lie had beea offered 
fee price feat it was eventually arranged to be sold at, 
and if he had known that he could not have got mo 
than that, I have no doubt that he would not have 
sold it ; but when you have been two years at a sale 
you will go through. 

41858. Sir Antony MacDonnei.l.— What I wanted 
to bring out is this, that landlords— you, yourself, as 
I said, and there are, no doubt, many others— 
have sold grass lands in Roscommon on tho , basis 
the Poor Law valuation, applying to it a certain no. 
liter of years’ purchase (I think it was twenty- __ 
years’ purchase), and that you have sold your aemesn 
on those terms, and bought them back <~I/ Iar0 _y^,’ 
yes. The demesne was bought back at a higher p - 

41859. 1 do -not single you out, because I know tha 
has been the case with others. The Congested^ 
tricts Board bought lands on that basis, t*dong . 
Pootr Law valuation, and applying a ^tun h m 
of years’ purchase, what they could get fee Jan 
to agree to. In some instances we bought at w J. 
seven years’ purchase, and in some at thirty, 
think, my lord, wo have gone, m some, cases, 
higher. 
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. n«r Dr. O’ Donnell. —Q uite so. 

Sir Antony MacDonneix.— But the basis 
4 186 °. Sir - valuation, and there was no 

tToJ * Itog oTa third, and if you do add on a 
' ?Vt think lou will have to reduce the multiple ?— 1 
thTBiehop told us tli at the Congested Districts 
practice added something for the occupation 

"Et'Kev Dr. O'DoiOTita.-Ttat is so, tat ttat is 

■tgfS *«* 

i ti An as the prime basis, and then we applied to 

Si -sjs 

3 tta Estate. Commissioinei. tar o. I hove 

it is exactly whht T am suggesting, only the multiple 

'i ,‘teret f and a third for the occupation interest. The 
multiple may be different, but the practice is really 

th 4l862. & Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNE^.-^prooedure 
that tiie Congested Districts Board followed is what 
Sf Antony has outlined for you. The Board was m 
the habit ^of giving more money for land on which 
no tenant resided than for land in the occupation of 
a tenant. The Board looked upon, itself as in the one 
casTacqniring a dual interest, and gave more for such 

W Mr. Doran fixed the fair annual value and 

tiie Board said how many years 
would give of that annual value, feu Antony is P 
fwtty right in saying that the Government valuation 
was not. the basis on which we proceeded in dihose 'fu- 
nctions ? — I thought it was so valued, and I was just 

'T^WhS tatiTSZ -MU. Congested 
Dritridte Board did not add a third to the Government 
valuation in fixing a basis for the number of years 
r nZL ottered by the Boerdl-No ; tat X -tan ttat 
the Congested Districts Board, if I understand the 
i, latter rightly, went on Mr. Doran s valuation, and 
not on the Poor Law valuation. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— That is right. 

41864. Sir Antony MacDonneli,.— Buttlie Poo 
L aw valuation is always a factor in Mr. Dorans 
figures. 


:ures. . 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Certainly ?— But m 
those figure, twenty-men yeW P“*<" " ”“t 
tioned. That, I understand, is twenty-seven years 
purchase of Mr. Doran’s valuation. 

41866. Sir Antony MacDonneix.— O f whatever 
valuation we accepted as being the proper basis ?-It 
is not necessarily the Poor Law valuation. 

41867. For instance, in Roscommon the Poor Law 
valuation would he a nearer approach to The rental 
of untenanted land than elsewhere, house m other 
places it would be much less, but m Roscommon the 
Poor Daw valuation is higher than the first tern 
rents, and in many other counties it is much less f 
But I do not think it is perfectly fair, hecause it is 
a totally different class of land, first term land in 
Roscommon, and altogether a poor class There are 
no rents fixed on the grass lands, so that you cannot 
draw any conclusion from that. 

41868. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— O n the return 
presented to this Commission by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board the price paid for untenanted land is 
measured in the number of years’ purchase of the 
Government valuation, but that is hv special requ 
of this .Commission ?— Yes, certainly, and conse- 
quently -when Sir Antony says that there is twenty- 
seven years’ purchase of the valuation that does not 
mean twenty-seven vears ’purchase of the poor law 
valuation. It is of Mr. Doran’s or whatever gentle- 
man you employ ; and what the proportion to the 
poor iaw valuation is I do not know. 

41869. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— W ell, the only 
conclusion I come to is to challenge the necessity of 
adding a third to' the poor law valuation? Well, you 
add on something to the valuation, and 1 put 


it as a third. You add three or four years' pur- Jw* 11 , 1907. 
chase. The objection to taking in The 0 . Conor 

receipts is that where a man farms his own lands it Doq 
is often impossible to ascertain exactly what are the 
net receipts. The lands required may be farmed 
jointly with other lands, and it may be im P 0S ^\ 
to allocate the profits. Again, a great many resident 
owners, largely for the purpose of giving 
employ more labour than is necessa^, and thereby 
reduce the profits. It would he unfair to penalise 
them. This has been done on the Clonalis estate for 
many years, and the farming profits on it are conse- 
quently small, but the labour hill comes to over 
£1,000 a year. Mr. Doran’s evidence, more- 
over, shows conclusively that the true value of the 
grass lands is largely in excess of the pnrna /octe 
standard which I suggest above, and consequently the 
owner should have the option of proving the actual 
profits where he is able to do so The _ standard 
above suggested for arriving at the fa.ir price of un- 
tenanted lands would do away with the ^^ uncer- 
tainty that now prevails when the price is left to be 
fixed by valuers who differ enormously in their views. 

The uncertainty of the results of such ^ aluatl “ s 
could not be better illustrated than by the corres- 
pondence which has appeared in the Times for many 
months past as to the extraordinary discrepancies in 
the valuations of even the mest eminent professional 
valuers in England. Of course, it was last year when 
this note was written, and there was for some six 
months a correspondence in the Times showing that 
-professional valuers were valuing in the most extra- 
ordinary way, one putting on one value and another 
another. Before concluding I would like to say one 
word about landlords of the West. It has been al- 
leged that they did nothing for their tenants. I re- 
pudiate this. On the Clonalis estate for many years 
past more than the whole rental of the estate lias 
been spent annually in labour there. In 1880 or 
thereabouts my father spent over £4, W)0 in rehe f °f 
distress works on the property, chiefly on tenants 
holdings. When seed potatoes were necessary he has 
often given them out free to his tenants under £5 
valuation, and I have done so this year. He con- 
stantly gave his tenants timber, etc. for their houses, 
building bridges, etc., and although I have »ld the 
property I am continuing this practice. Another 
practice that greatly assisted the tenants was to 
allow them to pay the rent by feeding one or more 
head of young cattle. Although I have sold the. P 1 ?’ 
perty I had a number of applications for cattle in 
order to pay the Land Commission rent. I sent out 
cattle to the poorest, although it is not a very pay- 
ing way of feeding them. 

41870. Most Rev. Dr. C’Donnell.— Perhaps you 
did that as an Irish chief rather than as a. l and lord ? 

—Well, it has been the practice on the property, and 
all I sav is that you must not abuse us too much lor 
the way we treat our tenants. The Estate Commis- 
sioners have taken over the property and so far as l 
oan see, they have not done anything to help the 
tenants on the Clonalis estate, except giving holdings 
to two or three of them, and the tenants are fully ex- 
pecting a few thousand pounds to be spent, but 1 do 
not know whether they will be disappointed. I be- 
lieve there are many landlords who have assisted 
their tenants in similar ways. To summarise the 
whole situation, I say give the Congested Districts 
Board ample funds and full powers of regulating 
holdings and carrying out drainage works, a proper • 
stag, and ensure quick payments of purchase-money 
to vendors, and they will be able to do a very great 
deal towards ameliorating the lot of the poor in the- 
West of Ireland. Just before I leave I might men- 
tion one point that Mr. Fitzgibbon alluded to.. 

There are three estates adjoining mine, and they 
have been sold under the three systems ; the Sandford 
estate, the Dillon estate, the De Freyne estate, and 
my Clonalis estate. Mine has been sold under Sec- 
tion 6, the Sandford estate under direct sale, and the 
De Freyne and Dillon estates to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. And I may say that of these three 
difierent ways, the tenants are well pleased with 
that of the Congested Districts Board. 

41871. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Because their 
holdings have been improved ?— Yes. 

41872. And the Estates Commissioners have no 
money to improve the holdings, because it was not 
bought as a congested estate?— No. (So far as that 
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June 11, 1007. ?oes, tlie landlord would raise no objection wlwit- 
The O'Conor . , 

Don. 41873. Yours is less congested than the Dillon or 

De Freyne estates? — It is not congested within the 
meaning of the Act, and that is one of the points I 
raised at the beginning, because although there is 
very great congestion on two or three townlands, 
taking it as a whole, it is not congested. 

41874. Chairman. — Tell me, in the case of a pro- 
perty like yours, where your estate is sold to the 
Estates Commissioners under Section 6, and thcre- 
f° re > j as Antony has pointed out, cannot be im- 
proved, but must be merely re-sold by the Estates 
Commissioners to the tenants, what is the differenco 
really in practice between that and direct sale?— I 
think there is very little, except that there is a possi- 
•u , I ‘ 1 ‘S ra t‘Hg the tenants;- and with respect to 
the Clonalis estate, we were delayed a year and a half 
'."T sale of the Clonalis estate in order to provide 
facilities for that. 1 

«S75. You Buy then, is very Utile difference except 
that there is an opportunity of migrating ?— Yes. 

41876. How does the opportunity of migrating 
come m ?— Because they buy grass lands in order to 
transplant tenants from the tenanted part to the 
grass lands. 

41877. But they can only do it if they can get 
back from the tenants the actual sum of money 
which they gave to the landlord, is not that so?— 

1 hey can spend money in fencing and building; 
fiiey can do something in that way. 

_M878. Sir A™? MacDonneh. — For „„ , 

*» “» Kttait of 10 per cent, f — Yes. 
But I may say that there is some way of doiim it. 

f,.SM tf ° 8t - EeV - Dr - Connell.— O ut of a reserve 
? T Thele ' s , st>me wa y even where there is direct 

Sate b r n d U ^ 7 6p ° nfc £2 ’ 000 0,1 Sandford 
estate, and they have spent nothing so far on ours. 

what have they spent 
~^,000 on tile Sandford estate ?~On draining bog. 

4i882. But they have not actually altered the 
to nancies ?— No. They have removed a few of cur 


tenants but I cannot say they have removed them 
from tlie really congested part. tUem 

41.883. Mr. Sutherland.— This other estate 
which they spent the £2,000 must have W 
scheduled ?_No. But the Clonalis estate* t * 
scheduled area, and Belanagare is not, and as t 
matter of fact the estate that is not in the scherbilJ 
area has had all the holdings enlarged, and the on» 
that is in the scheduled area has not. 

41884. Because there was land available in 
case? Because there was land available. But T 
think something could be done to improve -Clonalis 
although a good deal has been done alreadv ’ 
41885. Most Rev. Dr. O'Dunnkll—You live' nretfv 
neai- o the Dillon estate?— Yes, adjoining it. P tty 
41886. What has been your observation of the 
operations there?— Have they not conduced much to 
the advantage of the occupiers ?— Oh, yes, they have ■ 
and there is tt good deal of that due to wages. 
not think it can be disputed that there have .been 

e ‘ v “- - A 

41887. And many of the holdings still remain un- 
Mononnc. Would there be grass lands pretty near 
toi the enJaigement of some of those hohlings of tlie 
Dillon tenants which are uneconomic ?— That depends 
on what you mean by pretty near. The Dillon estate 
stretches twenty-five miles. From the end nearest 

Sif&ur “ y t ' , ”“ w “ ia ■» ** 

41888. I ask you for this reason, that one mielit 
contemplate a small occupier surrendering^ 
p 10 e ” lar e anient of his neighbour’s 
holding’ n thol » for « “‘tending to move to a better 
holding. Do you think that that will likely 
occur on the Dillon estate ? — I think it will to some 
* t , h , I . ,lk t,loru j 8 much nio re desire to get 
know Iwii Wing to J, nov< - to a new one. You 
k ™V* 4* case of the Clonalis estate before we 
sold, the tenants came forward and said they must 
have grass lands, and they would all go, but when 
sioncre° < l?d t n < ll P tl int ° f SO -^ S ’ ft l though the Commis- 
them toift n R i h ° y pOS3lh [ y c,m]d t0 6 0t of 
+ f ^.7 Befanagiire, they got none except one 
man who did not practically live there, and he is a 
schoolmaster, and had a plot- of 15.i. a year 


Mr. W. 
•Harrington, 


Mr. W. Harrington examined 

for . short tin.. 


, , , — u “*= wu. mission oegan to 

sit wo havo had a great many remarks made in the 
course of the evidence with regard to the kelp indus- 
try by people who suggested to us, especially in the 
Y th, li ke ft mdu stry might be encouraged 
by grants from the Congested Districts Board. We 
lmve been told that prices of kelp vary considerably, 
being much better some years than others ; and we 
have also heard that during the last few years a pro- 
be ? 1Tlve,lted for obtaining iodine from other 
a ? d that has very much 
affected the future of the kelp industry. We are very 
,. t . herefc>re ' ,. to obtain some evidence from 
how far A k ° ^ rflelf , wh ,° knows all about it as to 
how far these things which we have heard are true?— 

the Jtete y0a 7 since 1 havo been in touch witli 
the kelp lndustiy. I may mention my firm manufac- 

to'r’rrt- We • lJlou .B 1 !t we might do eomabhing 
m the way of recovering iodine from kelp in connec- 
tion with other matters. With tiiat view I remember 
nria^ tf> 1 W of Korr . v aild interviewing an enter- 
th ^. a Mr. M ‘Donnell or O’Donnell 
l t°° k a ke on interest in it. Thera 

3 ke p t0 be , had He wont in for it on a 

pretty large scale. 1 a 

tf f ‘,1 S; 1 

alHp had the idea not of selling the keln «« i- l 

p“t».h ‘,iui tr s »"*“■ 


lu W1 T - 7 i l * sfc P aid its way. I think 
lie was handicapped rather inasmuch as he could not 
f° Ugh - of tho , woed ‘ Pt was a limited 
quantity that came in, and the weather prevented the 
people from getting it sometimes, and so on. We ex- 
tracted the iodine partly, and also we sent it in a 
concentrated form to France. We got a market for 
■„ W 1 ™ a y sa y. »* was done ■ tlu-ougli an agent 
in London He applied to us for concentrated iodine 
all 1 was m fact that that gave us first of 

SLJ5° *4“ starting this thing. He got it into 
Fiance without duty by calling it soda lye. He got 
it m sub rosa, that is without paying duty, and it 
bad hSh Very . W ?-^ Th0n Mr- hFDfnne/got into 
[l k J h ' a ;, ld dled soon afterwards, and tile thing 
collapsed. That is my experience of it. The 

liV ! T , h “ s mentioned that it »as Bug 
,C d „“ th ‘" anotlM source for iodinl 

b k "!'™ ver Y m “”y J e "s- The 
principal source of iodine is from Chili saltnetre 
Many years ago at the time that I was thinking of 
quirfes 1 to f T r t i US 10tli , ne , busint 'ss, I made several® in- 
ftave do + n f nd fisewliere, and found that they 

market St0C 7 of iodine and could swamp tlie 

Srous (h?L r n l thy y like ^ so that it was a dan- 
frelTnrl l tov g ci r fchou S ht for r anyone to put works in 
iod nefrim JS® fV P °f ° f extractin g «ot only the 

»™th.r".to e £eIP ' bUt * h " ““■• th » 

da^l5 r V® OTHE nS lAND -- W,>uld tb at be equally 
always Tr^f 0, The potash salts are marketable 
potash TJ £ B °’ W - en kelp 8tarted in Ireland, 
Rad not f™ k u°^ n m g'' pat quantity. Germany 
subseoueit ta d th UC f h d fP 0S1 tf of P°tash. I sliould say 
awav q fiom L tha 7r h 7 i.c ley were found they took 
farge extent P ** ° f the kelp ind “stry to a very 

tained^iTi^it * be . ^ l ' m ’ n which potash is con- 
amed in it?— There is 35 to 40 per cent, of cldoride 
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of potash in kelp, and about 10 per cent, of sulphate 
of potash. 

41894. Potassium chloride ?— Yes, and of sulphate 
of potash about 10 per cent., and perhaps 5 or 6 per 
cent, carbonate of potash. 

.41895. Apart from the iodine, which I understand 's 
the most valuable part, would these other potash salts 
pay to manufacture? — That is the point. It means 
a good deal of trouble to extract them. They are 
worth about £9 a ton. It depends principally upon 
what you can get kelp for, and what the extraction 
costs. 

41896. Chairman. — What was being paid for kelp 
at the time to which you refer?— I do not remember 
exactly. 

41897. Mr. Sutherland. — Was not it sold early in 
(lie last century for as high as £20 a ton ? — I daresay 
it was. 

41898. Chairman. — Does it not now come to £4 a 
ton sometimes ? — If it was good kelp. 

41899. During the last two or three years we have 
heard that kelp has been fetching from £3 to £4 a 
ton?— I should not be surprised. 

41900. If it is found so easy to extract iodine from 
Chili saltepetre, and if there are these large reserve 
supplies of iodine in London, why is there a market 
for kelp at all now ? — The amount of iodine they get 
from all the kelp they receive is such a bagatelle 'com- 
pared with the amount that they have from the other 
sources that really they don’t mind the competition. 
The price' is regulated by the Chilian supply alto- 
gether, and the others have to fall in with it. It is 
not their policy to run it out altogether. They make 
more by keeping the price steady. The kelp people 
have to follow them. There is some profit to be made 
also, no doubt, out of the potash salts that they re- 
cover. 

41901. In your opinion there would be always a 
certain market for Irish kelp? — That depends upon 
whether those who are using it now will always con- 
tinue to manufacture from it ; but there is always the 
fear that if it became a serious competitor' with the 
Chilian supply they might knock the price down. 

41902. Could it become a serious competitor; is 
not the process so laborious ? — It is a matter of quan- 
tity ; what they get altogether. 

41903. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is the quality of 
each kind of iodine the same? — Yes, the same iodine. 
Then iodine is not so valuable now as it was a few 
years ago. It is about eight shillings a pound now. 
They have plenty of it there in Chili. 

41904. They don’t get it out of the nitrates ? — Yes ; 
that is the source. 

41905. Mr. Sutherland.— Is it as popular in medi- 
cine as ever, or has there been any falling off in that 
respect? — No. It is used quite as much as ever. 

41906. Do you know what percentage of iodine a ton 
of kelp would produce? — It varies very much. It de- 
pends altogether on the quality of the kelp. It varies 
from -2 to l - 4 per cent. The general run would be 
from '4 to "5 ; about one-half per cent. 

41907. It depends on how it is burned, and so on 1 — 
res. A lot of it is mixed up with sand. There is a 
® re ?j i 8 “ The way they burn it. Improvements 
could be made in that way. There would be a great 
burned 103 ' 6 * <x ^ ne * n kelp if it were properly 

41908, One gentleman in Donegal said • “ If I might 
°e allowed, there is a little industry I should like to 
■ ^ bhat belongs to the congested districts. It 

tt . . P industry that exists a good deal around 
the division which I represent in Donegal. It was a 
'ery paying industry for years, and even last year the 
prices were as high as £3 and £4 a ton. But the 
to- p , Ie . , round here represent to me that they often 
firm -f if niore, but that there is no competi- 

dishir*' , ^ lley aay bit® Shore is divided into 

ismcts, by the buyers, and that one buyer will not 
f h<L m?° the o s , district. They map it out among 
i , i ■ ' -*-hose_ fishermen and others who burn this 
ezp are saying that this year they have no buyers 
buvpro P at they received no notice from the 
there „~ a k going to come. Consequently 

£ £1 ; 2 ? ‘ nd worth * k «ip 

finder. mniL tlle P eo pio i° r which they can 

to Our’ Second*' R St*. P ‘ 8e ,7 0< the A PP™dil 
PtoTarp 1 Import* ?— 1 can quite understand that 
thenfS ““plutelr -m the hands of the bujers. I think 

- " "'J »»• that works kelp ii Scotland. 

* See Appendix to Second Report of the 


41009. Any in Ireland? — I don’t think that there is June 11, 1907. 
any firm in Ireland that works kelp, and extracts the — 
iodine from it; . Mr. W. 

41910. It is all exported ?— Yes. I think Paterson Barrington, 
is the name of the firm in Scotland. 

41911. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s it the same 
firm that controls the supply from South America ? — 

They have nothing whatever to say to that, and have 
no control over that supply at all. 

41912 Chairman. — Do* you mean to say that the 
only people who buy this kelp are Paterson’s buyers ? 

—That, is what I think. There is no proper compe- 
tition in the market for it. That brings the price 
down very low. The only, way to remedy that is to 
start another works. Who is going to do that. 

41913. Suppose the Congested Districts Board were 
to buy against these buyers, as they did with regard 
to the herrings and mackerel, in order to keep up the 
price, is there any way in which they could get rid 
of the kelp when they bought it?— No way at all. 

There are very few users of kelp. I don’t know of any 
but the one firm. There may be one. or two. 

41914. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Taking that an- 
other stage, it would be quite intelligible if the Pater- 
son firm controlled the iodine supply from South 
America that the starting of a factory to make iodine 
on the Irish coast might lead to the suppression of tho 
kelp industry altogether? — It might, of course. 

41915. But if we assume that the Paterson firm 
merely supply iodine from kelp to the general mar- 
ket, what is there to justify an apprehension that if 
a factory were started on the Irish coast to make 
iodine out of kelp, as the Patersons do in Scotland, 
that those who control the market would intervene 
and swamp the Irish trade, or to put iodine on 
the market so cheaply as to make the Irish manufac- 
ture an impossibility ?— Certainly, I think they have 
no reason at ail for running down the price more than 
at present. It is all a matter of the amount of iodine 
recovered. If the industry grew to such an extent 
that the amount recovered from kelp was three or four 
times what it is now then it might be a question 
whether they would lower the price, but as long as no 
more iodine is rm.de from kelp than at present I 
don t see why they should take more notice of it than 
now; 

41916. Chairman, — And there would not be anv 
reason ? — I don’t think so. 

41917. Paterson’s make their iodine from kelp col- 
lected around these coasts ?— Quite so. 

41918. They have to put it on the market at a 
price which is governed bv the Chilian supply? — 

Quite so. 

41919. Suppose that a factory were started in Ire- 
land, all that would happen would be that, a certain 
amount of the kelp would be diverted from Paterson’s 
factory to this factory ?— Quite so. 

41920. The general output- of iodine would not he 
any greater? — No. 

41921. Unless you assume that Paterson does not! 
buy to the full extent that he could buy?— That is 
quite so. 

41922. Then, as to the price you could pay to the 
people who burn it, it is a question of what Pater- 
son’s real profit is after he has bought from these, 
people? — It is. of course. 

41923. It is a question of whether Paterson could, 
if he chose, afford to pay' those people a better price 
and yet pnt his iodine on the market at the same 
price?— Yes, it is, altogether. He might not be able 
to give more, but. of course, I need not tell you that 
when there is only one manufacturer working a raw 
material like that, the tendency is to give as little 


41925. Sir Francis Mowait.— H as the price of 
iodine kept up in later days?— Yes, it is about eight 
shillings a pound now. It was never much above that. 
I think it might have been nine or ten shillings. 

41926. Chairman. — In your opinion, it would he 
worth the while of the Congested Districts Board 
seriously to consider the suggestion that has been 
made?— The only way they can meet that and 
cause some competition in price would be to have 
works started in Ireland, but then that is a big 
undertaking, possibly. 

41927.- Sir Francis Mowait. — Does it involve very 
expensive machinery and staff?— No; I should not 
Commission [Cil.’8819, 1907], p. 4-7. 
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say it would run into a great deal of money ; but 
you would want to go into it very carefully or it 
might be a failure. Tliat would not bo nice. You 
would want to get a good deal of opinion on the 


quire ? — There is a good deal of evaporation. The 
kelp, as it comes, is treated with water. All the 
salts have to be dissolved out of it. These various 
salts crystallise out Some products crystallise out 
before others. The very first product to crystallise 
out is sulphate of potash. Then they go on evaporat- 
ing, and they get some of the soda salts out. The 
third crystallisation generally brings the chloride of 
potash out. The residue then contains more soluble 
salts, such as iodine salts, sulphate, and other com- 
pounds of soda, which are formed in the beginning, 
sulphato of soda, carbonate of soda, and chloride t F 
soda. „ ,, 

41929. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. —Are all those 
different salts marketable ?— Not all. .Sulphate of 
soda is worth nothing, but the potash salts are all 
marketable at £9 a ton. 

41930. You have all these by-products besides the 
iodine?— Yes. There is over 50 per cent, of potash 
salts in the kelp, fetching about £9 a ton. 

41931. In. a factory like Paterson's, that deals 
with kelp, is liis main output and his main source 
of profit the iodine or potash salts? — That I cannot 
tell you at all. 

41932. Most Rev. Dr. O’iDonnell.— H e might have 
his working expenses out of the iodine, and make his 
profit out of the by-products? — That is quite so. 

41933. Sir Francis Mo watt.— Do you recollect 
what the expenditure of Mr. McDonnell was ? — No. 
I never got any return from him of his expenses, 
hut he told me he got. about clear out of it, but he 
did it in a very experimental way. I need not tell 
you that anything done in that way will not pay pro- 
perly. If you want to do a thing in which there is 
a narrow margin, you must do it on the most econo- 
mical lines possible. 

41934. Chairman.— He put up a factory himself ' 
— No. Ho had a sort of outhouse. He did it in an 
inexpensive way, but it was a ruinous way. 

41935. Did he actually procure the seaweed him- 
self ?— Yes; he had men employed collecting and 
burning, and he then extracted these salts himself, 
and sent up the concentrated liquor containing the 
iodine and many of the soda salts. He got the 
potash out of it, and I think he used the potash as 
manure. 

41936. Mr. Sdtheri.and.— -Did he do tliat by burn- 
ing it openly as we sen* on the coast? — Yes. 

41937. There was no house built?— No. Of course 
it was wasteful. 


41938. Are you aware that in some places then* 
are brick houses with nothing but burning places in 
them ? — Yea. 

41939. I saw that in Scotland, I think, done by 
this same firm, but unfortunately I was not so much 
interested at that time, and I did not ask, but my 
information is that they only did the burning, and 
then the kelp was transferred to the Clyde, where it 
is finished? — Quite so. 

41940. Would that system save anything in Ire- 
land ? If there were brick houses with furnaces built 
would it be a more economical way ? — No doubt, it 
would be better. The present method is a very 
erode way of burning. It means that a lot 
of iodine is lost, and I think that they could 
bo instructed so as to bum it to greater ad- 
vantage. A great deal could bo done in that 
way, and another thing that might be sug- 
gested, is that they ought to be paid really according 
to the percentage of iodine in the kelp, so that those 
who took the trouble to bum it properly would have 
an incentive by getting a remuneration for their care. 
For that reason, I think it would be a good thing if 
some - arrangement could be made by which they 
should be paid according to the amount of iodine, 
because, I need not tell you, that much of it is a 
good deal adulterated with sand. The manufacturer, 
when giving .his price, takes the good with the bad, 
so that those who are really careful do not get the 
benefit that they should. 

41941. Sir Francis Mowatt.— But the plan that 
was contemplated was rather that some authority 


should start a furnace, or whatever you like to call ■ 
it, buy the kelp at so much a ton from the people, 
and do the burning themselves, and export the 
ashes? — Or recover the salts from the kelp, recover 
everything that is marketable. 

41942. Mr. Sutherland. — This .firm in Glasgow 
might buy it in that state?— They would, but there 
■would be no advantage as compared with taking the 
kelp over, as you would have to pay freight on the 
sulphate of potash. 

41943. Chairman. — If you started a factory in Ire- 
land for getting in Ireland the salts, and soforth, 
out of the kelp, would you suggest that they ought 
to buy the seaweed from the people or the kelp; 
do you think tliat the people ought to burn the 
seaweed ? — I would suggest that- they should buy the 
kelp. If I was working a factory, I would give a 
better price to those who gave kelp with a large per- 
centage of iodine. That is the valuable portion, 
and I would pay according to that, just as they 
pay according to the amount of cream in the milk 
sent to the creameries. If this were done, the people 
would very soon get into the proper way of burning, 
and you would get tlio best results. 

41944. 'Is there sucli a thing as good burning and 
bad burning ?— Yes ; and such a thing as putting a 
lot of sand into the kelp. 

41945. For weight? — Yes. 

41946. But you can bum the seaweed in such a 
bad way as to lose some of the iodine? — No matter 
how you burn it you lose a certain amount of it, 
but you lose a great deal more by carelessness, and 
they might be instructed in that way ; but tbe only 
way you could have a bit of competition in the price 
of kelp is by starting works in Ireland ; but it is 
another question whether it would pay or not. That 
I cannot give you any information about. 

41947. Chairman. — Lot me read you one or two 
questions and answers from the report of our evidence 
in Donegal, page 93* — “ Is there such a thing any- 
where as a factory for kelp? — No, there is not, but 
they manufacture kelp. The chemical works to which 
the kelp is sent are at Falkirk and Bowling, on the 
Clyde." I suppose that is Paterson’s. Then. 
Mr. Sutherland says: — “You think it would not 
be impossible to get such a factory as they have 
at Bowling? — It was once attempted, but all such 
attempts fail through want of support. It was 
attempted at Meenacladdy by Benjamin St John 
Baptist Joule, of Rothesay, Bute.” “ The price of 
kelp fluctuates? — Yes, from £3 to £4 a ton." “It 
would pay at £4 a ton? — It would pay well at £4 
a ton.” “What is the current price?— From £3 to 
£4. About £3 10s. ‘Some years it is less. It 
depends upon the quality.” Then: — “But you are 
of opinion that the industry is capable of develop- 
ment? — Yes. It is a valuable industry.” “And 
that the by-pi'oducts are valuable for manure ? — I am 
sure they would as a top-dressing” “ Have you any 
locality to propose where this kelp may be gathered? 
— I would not suggest the locality. I think I would 
leave tliat to the people who know the neighbourhood 
well." Then, at page 98: — “Another considerable 
industry along this coast is kelp. The prices vary 
from £4 to £3 a ton. Last year there were 172 
tons exported from the port of Bunbeg. This year 
the price was only £3 a ton.” “Have you 
ever heard it said that kelp could be dis- 
pensed with altogether? — I know it could, because 
they have discovered other ways of getting iodine. 
What ruined the kelp industry in this place for a 
number of years was that they burned a number of 
heavy stones in the centre to make it weigh, and 
they said they never had such a prosperous year in 
their lives.” -“As a matter of fact, the theory is 
advanced that chemical processes are known, which 
if put into operation by those who have control of 
them, could ruin the kelp industry? — Very possibly- 
I am not prepared to say that." “ Mr. Sutherland. 
— Tile kelp industry is rather precarious in the pre- 
sent state of chemical science? — Yes, but they get 
the price for what they produce.” “ Th© ^air- 
man. — Is that because manufacturers think that a 
second string to their bow is desirable ?— Very pos- 
sibly that may be the reason.” 

41948. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you been 
asked at any time to purchase iodine from kelp 
made on the north coast? — No. 


* See Appendix to the Second Report of tko Commission [Od. 8819, 1907], p. 93. 
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, lMq There was a little factory at the Fahan 41968. Chaieman.--How are toe salts extracted JW 11, 1907 
/^•^Baucraira, conducted by the station- from that lump?-^By water They heat it in a — 

station n r B Jwwr the iodine himself ? series of ranks. They dissolve the kelp in this water. Mn ■ 

"’ll wn Yes id he had some little help from the The various salts have different degrees of solubility. Harrington. 

4L960* i Board, but the project was on One salt is more soluble m water than another. 

^^fsmall *2e, and the man who had to attend Sulphate of potash for example, is the most insoluble 
* very smau^aic factory ; salt in the kelp. When this concentrated liquor has 

to trains could not < tow uch at mi ^ t sufficie ntly concentrated and is allowed to cool, 

5?*? Stated liquor She most fauUb ialt orptaUto ort tot Th.il 

his best plan wouia oe w st. 1 is the sulphate of potash. Then they evaporate more, 

to aiQ^l “Have you any idea of the size of a factory and the next crystallisation brings out the soda sails. 

thS 9 wo'uld apply a reasonable test to this industry? The third crystallisation brings out the chlonde of 

T hive not That is a matter that would have to potash salts, which are more soluble than «tter of 

H.’t'vS-sc SMSrrwi "sr r 5-3 

S . .too. laa^i. Hho .tot h.vo to b. f 


u a certain scale. 'Otherwise you cannot get any 
profit out of it. The charges on small things are 
very often as big as those on large. 

41952. Would you contemplate in reference to 
starting this industry on the Irish coast, that it 
should be with a view, in case success was likely, 


followed. It is really on the way that the evapora- 
tion is carried out that the cost of production of 
these salts depend. 

41969. If I can be allowed to sum up, what you 
have told us amounts to this ; in the first place, the 
great supply of iodine now comes from Chili salt- 


S3 »o that ..ppl, is so la™ com p.r.d with 

print enough kelp to supply many factories. I fear 1*** “ 1 to £d£» 


41953 You alluded to the process of burning kelp, derried from Ouliau saltpetre will eyer fliiuk it worth 
„ d you gid that there is a better and a worse ^^^V.omlSsh^p I-£t iTSL. 
P TlSl!lrS ii also important to get to May I think they a» not likely. At one time I thought 
—a % this ? Yes. Some weed has more .od.ne prob , bl e that there will con- 


than others. 

41955. With reference to the purity of the kelp 
itself, did it occur to you that inspection might be 
instituted to prevent the mixture of stones with the 
weed ?— Of course, I think all that could be regulated 
by p-aying according to the contents of the kelp. If 
that were done, the evil would soon remedy itself. 

41956. I presume it is difficult to do that?— Yes. 
hard to get an even sample. 


It 


tinue to lie a sort of market for Irish kelp ? — Yes. 

41972. But so far as price is concerned that can 
only lie tested by the erection of a factory in Ireland ? 
— The creation of competition can only be effected in 
that way, by having some other works either here or 
elsewhere. 

41973. And, of course, anybody erecting such a fac- 
tory would have to face the fact that the price of the 
finished article must necessarily be governed by fac- 
41957 If the manufactured article is not tested, it tors which they cannot control themselves ?— Yes, start- 

wiill go to Scotland, and it will be difficult to make ing works is a speculation ; I think a very great 

arrangements to pay upon the value of the article? — speculation. , , 

y es s ^ r 41974. Mr. Kavanagh. — We have to look to all these 

' «• -n WTinn flit. Win is industries for a certain purpose : would you say that 

41958. Sir Francis MowAm-When. J Wp u there is a future in the kelp industry ?-I would say 

burned, what^ remans ?— All ^organic matter ^oea ^ t tQ b@ ft source of income still) but if they 

“ are no t taking it in some places at present it is a bad 

sign. Whether that is to get the price down it is 
impossible to say. It may be that these people who 
are manufacturing find that even at £3 it does not 
pay them. 

41975. You are not very hopeful of the future of 
the demand for iodine?— I am not very hopeful in 
this way, that there is only one factory. It is com- 
pletely in their hands. They regulate the price, but 


away, and the minerals remain. All vegetable 
matter . has a certain amount of _ mineral contents. 

They remain as ash, with a certain, amount of this 
blackness from carbon, and the iodine that is there 
is combined with soda to a certain extent. 

41959. Chairman. — The first thing is, that the 
weed burnt in a lump produces a sort of thing like 
a black stone?— Yes. AH these salts fuse together. 

41960. That is the kelp? — Yes. F1DTO ., — * . 

41961. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Yes, but there I really don’t know sufficient about toe profit that 
are two ways of selling it, either as solid or as there may be in toe manufacture of toe article with 
ashes. It may he sold either one way or the other. prices as they are at present to give an opinion. Ihey 

They have resorted to selling it as ashes wherever it may make a very good profit out of it. mat is a 
is desirable to prove that there is no admixture what- thing I could not say very much about. 


41962. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That is what I was 
coming to. If it is turned into the ash form it 
would be very easy to run it through a sieve or some- 
thing to get rid of toe stones ? — Yes. The stones could 
be detected very easily, but they put sand in, too, 
and that would also go through the sieve. 

41963. Chairman.— What is toe difference in the 
process by which in the one case that black lump is 
produced and in toe other case ashes? — The one is 
hard burned. The ashes are fused. Greater heat is 
used and the potash salts fuse together, go together 


41976. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You are not able to 
say that purchasing good kelp at £3 a ton. affords a 
fair orospect of making profit? — I am not in a posi- 
tion to say that. 

41977 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Apparently toe 
only serious risk in starting a factory on toe Irish 
coast from your evidence would he that these gentle- 
men in Scotland who now take toe kelp might be put 
out of the market?— They might. 

41978. The danger is not that those who control toe 
general iodine industry would take any offence at this ? 

-I should think not. 


41979. Chaibman. — Even if the Scotchman were put 
41964. When you get that lump it means that ou ^ 0 f the market you would not be in a worse position 
greater heat has been used?— Yes. than now. 

41965. That is toe usual way ?— That is the way Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Only this : you 

I have always seen the kelp ; in lump form. should be prepared in future to take the kelp your- 

Chairman. — I have always seen it in that form. se lf ? — Yes, and you should take it from all parts of 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They have introduced Ireland, too, and then the question of transit comes 

the other way on the Donegal coast. in, and you will find it would be very much cheaper to 

41967. Sir Francis Mowatt.— In that lump do the get kelp over to Glasgow from many parts of Ireland 

salts remain?— All the organic matter is burned away than to another spot in Ireland. That is toe general 
by toe people. It is conveirted into gas and goes off rule you will find. It is cheaper to have it trans- 
mto the atmosphere, and only the mineral matter shipped from all parts of Ireland to Glasgow than it 
remains -behind. If you bum coal, for example, you would be to get it from various parts of Ireland to 
have your ash, the mineral matter, left behind. some other part in which you might be working. 
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41980. Chairman. — If your object is to maintain 
the price for the burner along the west coast there is 
no particular reason why the factory must be in Ire- 
land? — There is no reason, but it would be better to 
have it in Ireland, but the site for it would require 
to be selected with a view to taking into considera- 
tion the question of transit. 

41981. If as you say the cost would be so much less 
to take kelp from various parts of Ireland to places 
in Scotland rather than to collect it at certain places 
on the Irish coast, it would be perfectly feasible to 
have an Irish-controlled factory in Scotland ? — Of 
course it would. In making that statement as to the 
cheaper transit to Glasgow I was thinking of the fact 
that the facilities would not be so great around the 
Irish coast. 

41982. Sir Francis Mo watt. — The ultimate pro- 
duct is not at all bulky ? — The kelp is not a bulky 
thing. It is a very heavy thing. 


41983. If you could get a really good supply as we 
understand there is along the Galway coast, and burn 
that out, the cost of the transit of what I may call 
the ultimate product to Glasgow would be verv 
small ? — That would not matter so much but 
I don’t suppose that any part of the coast of 
Ireland would produce sufficient kelp to keep a factory 
going, and if you start works you must keep them 
going all the year. It would not do to work them 
spasmodically. It may be that Patersons require all 
the kelp they can get to keep their works going. That 
is a point that must be considered. If you erect 
works you must get a sufficient supply of material to 
keep them going, because spasmodic work won’t do. 

41984. Chairman.— There might not be enough 
material to keep Paterson’s works and new Irish 
works going at the same time?— There might not.be. 


Mr. J. L, Pigot oxamined. 


41985. Chairman. — I think you are adviser in 
forestry to the Estates Commissioners? — Informally I 
am, but my regular position is chief of the mapping 
and surveying department. I do any technical ex- 
pert forestry business which happens to come before 
the Estates Commissioners. 

41986. Yon have had great experience in Coylon ? — 
I was lent by the Government of India for a 
yealr to Ceylon, but I had iui experience of twenty 
years in India and a training of three years in the 
French National Forestry College. I have been in- 
terested in the question of afforestation in Ireland 
since the 1885 Parliamentary Committee, for which 
I procured some evidence, and during the last few 
years, since I joined the Land Commission, I have 
had opportunities of studying this question as affected 
by the Land Purchase Acts. 

41987. You have been good enough to prepare some 
notes for us, which perhaps you might go through ? — 
I have prepared these at the request of the- Estates 
Commissioners and not specially for this Commission, 
but I sent them on to the Commission thinking that 
there might be points as to which you might wish to 
question me. The main points are Hie destruction of 
timber on tenanted holdings, the acquisition of waste 
lands for afforestation, the purchase of existing 
plantations in order to save them from destruction, 
and the ways and means of carrying out those ob- 
jects. 

41988. Will you develop that? — (I Fitness, reading 
from memorandum*). — The reservation to and the man- 
agement by the State for purposes of forestry or in 
general interests of moor, mountain and bog lands, 
not required for pasturage and agriculture in Ireland, 
is a necessity if the land is to be economically utilised. 
Because — (a.) There are immense tracts of such land. 

41989. Sir Francis Mo watt. — That means moor 
mountain and bogland? — Yes. 

41990. Mr. Sutherland. — Not required for pastur- 
age ? — Not required for pasturage. 

41991. Chairman. — Where are these immense tracts ? 

• -I will bring that out a little more presently. (Read- 
ing memorandum).— (b.) The best, if not the only use 
to which much of the ‘ ‘ waste ' ’ land can be applied is 
the production of timber, or of minor forest products 
such as osiers for the fishing industry. 

41992. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I have understood 
that the osiers have practically lost their value alto- 
gether now for the fishing industry ? — I had it recently 
on good authority from an official in the Congested 
Districts Board, though I am not personally qualified 
to_ speak on that special point. A few years « go 
osiers commanded a high price. In evidence given 
before a previous Parliamentary Commission it was 
stated that osiers could be most profitably grown. I 
think in a recent pamphlet issued by the Department 
of Agriculture they bring out a high profit for osiers, 
whatever destination they are intended for. 

41993. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hey are used 
for baskets in the fishing industry ?— There is an 
.enormous number of baskets used in the fishing in- 
du ®k7. for lobster pots, fishing baskets, and soforth. 

41994. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are you aware that a great 
number of acres of osiers have gone out of cultivation 
because there was no demand for them ? — I was not 
aware of it. 

* See 


Mr. Kavanagh.— It is a fact. 

41995. Mr. Sutherland. — It is a fact that there are 
several factories in Scotland where they manufacture 
those year after year; you are aware of that?— 
No. 

Mr. Sutherland. — They manufacture these osiers 
into the baskets that Mr. Pigot refers to. Thousands 
and thousands are used in the herring industry. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I understand that they have 
introduced thin wood crates, and that baskets won’t 
pay. 

Mr. Sutherland. — There are official baskets stamped 
to contain a certain capacity. 

41996. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — For Post Office 
purposes, such baskets are used for the parcels post, 
and soforth? — There is a very largo trade in them, 
but I have not tho figures for that. (Witness read- 
ing from memorandum). — In the third place, (c) it 
is accepted, as the result of various Govern- 
ment and Parliamentary Commissions of Inquiry, 
that forests, properly managed under the conditions 
as to soil and climate which obtain generally in Ire- 
land, are in themselves a sound financial investment, 
apart from many economic advantages derivable from 
their existence. While, in the case of turf bogs of 
large extent, it is very doubtful whether reclamation 
for agriculture can be really economically effected 
without State aid or intervention. 

41997. Mr. Sutherland. — That is to say you see 
no doubt about it? — Yes. 

41998. To whom does the profit accrue? — The profit 
from the plantations? 

41999. From the economical management of plan- 
tations? — We have practically no scientifically 
managed woodlands in this country. I am speaking 
of the evidence given before Parliamentary and other 
Commissions mainly as affecting forests in other 
countries which are scientifically managed. 

42000. That is a very general statement, of course, 
which we may take upon your authority. Can you 
tell me the countries in which it is of proved economic 
advantage ? — In France, where I studied ; Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and Denmark ; Denmark and Bel- 
gium perhaps as much as any. (Witness reading 
from memorandum) — Fourthly (d), the State is gene- 
rally the only proprietor who can afford to incur the 
initial high cost of planting or reclamation on an exten- 
sive scale ; who can afford to wait until the woods, etc., 
begin to yield interest on the capital invested; and 
who, above all, perhaps, is in a position to secure that 
continuity in the system of management which, in 
the case of forestry at least, is a condition essential 
to success. 

42001. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You have said it is 
doubtful if reclamation for agriculture can be really 
economically effected without State aid or interven- 
tion? — Reclamation of turf bogs. 

42002. Chairman. — When you talk about State in- 
tervention there you mean State loss? — Yes. 

42003. If the State wishes to turn the bogs into 
reclaimed agricultural areas, that can be done, hut 
only at a great loss of public money ; on the other 
hand, there would be much less loss if the State were 
to acquire these bogs for tho purpose of planting?— 
Or at any rate not more. The Bog Commission in 
j, 887, 
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1810 estimated that in any event the State would have 
to arrange for passage over the bogs in order to get 
in any necessary lime or other manures which the bogs 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you make the 
distinction between the two that the one requires State 
intervention and the other does not, because you also 
sav that the two of them, both turf bogs and affores- 
tation require State aid and intervention ?— Yes, but 
I subsequently draw a distinction between the two. 

42005. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s it your ob- 
ject to show that planting with trees is economic, 
and that reclamation for agricultural purposes in- 
volves necessarily a loss ? — No. That is not my 

object. I say that on many waste lands the most 
economic method of utilising the soil is by afforesta- 
j;j n g_lands of very poor quality, which perhaps let at 
sixpence or less an acre. 

42006. What you mean is that there are some lands 
of such a quality that the best use for them is 
afforestation rather than to attempt reclamation for 
agricultural purposes ? — Yes. In the case of extensive 
turf bogs I make out that in order to reclaim them 
some State aid is required, and the means of applying 
some sort of State control such as is adopted m 
Denmark and Schleswig Holstein. 

42007. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is turf bog not suit- 
able for afforestation? — lib is not. ( Witness , reading 
memorandum). — These considerations have, no doubt, 
all along applied. But, concurrently with the 
operation of the Land Purchase Acts, and especially 
in connection with the working of the Act of 1903, the 
question has become of more immediate interest and 
importance. 

42008. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not it a fact 
that underlying turf bogs we find a great quantity 
of timber that apparently grew there? — In many 
places that is so. 

42009. How is that explained ?— There are various 
theories as to the origin of the bogs. I don’t think 
it has ever been satisfactorily proved how they arose. 
That timber was there at one time in many parts of 
the country is undoubted. It is dug up every day. 

42010. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does not it follow 
either that the trees grew on the bogland or that the 
bog has grown after the trees died down? — I think 
it necessarily follows. 

42011. One of those two things happened? — I don’t 
see any other alternative. 

42012. You adopt the second, and say the bog 
would not stand timber? — The bog need not have 
been so deep at that time. The climate may have 
changed considerably. 

42013. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you think the irrup- 
tion of the bog destroyed the timber or some other 
means? — I have never really formed any conclusion. 
So much has been written on the subject, and there 
have been so many varying statements, mostly dog- 
matic, on the subject that I don’t know what to think 
about it. No doubt the bog grows in many places 
at present by the growth of the bog mosses. Very 
often the wettest portion of a bog is the highest 
portion. 

42014. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — D id you ever 
have the experience of trying to grow Scotch fir on 
a bog? — It has been tried a great deal in Ireland, 
and a great deal under more scientific conditions in 
North Germany, and the conclusion I bring out 
later on is that on deep bogs it can never be grown 
with success unless the bogs are previously drained and 
manured, which would be very expensive. 

42015. Mr Sutherland. — Have you formed any 
idea as to whether the Irish forests whose remains 
we see in these bogs were destroyed by fire : have you 
seen charred roots ? — Yes, but whether the charring 
was posterior or anterior to deep bog formation I can- 
not say. Some of it seems recent to me. I think that 
tne mere destruction of the timber in historic times 
■nay have resulted in a greater off -rush of water from 
tne hills, which certainly would have increased the 
^he bog below. 

42016. Chairman. — How do you mean — the off -rush 
o water from the hills ? — In consequence of the de- 
udation of the slopes. There may also have been a 

change of climate. 

+L? 201 ^' the planting have helped to keep up 

Tree-growth keeps it up enormously ; so 
nf t 80 t,' fc waterworks, catchment areas, like those 
n 1Ver Pool, are clothed with firs, and the French 
ernment for many years has spent large sums each 


year in acquiring pasture lands in order to plant them done, 11, 1907. 
up and cure the torrents which carry down the d&bris Mr. J. L. 
and stones to the lowlands underneath. Pigot. 

42018. Is it that the roots have increased the 
amount of water absorbed? — The fallen leaves take 
up an immense amount of water. Then the living 
leaves stop a certain amount of the rainfall; but 
the main effect is by the roots, and the layer of 
decaying vegetable matter which sometimes is several 
feet deep and takes up an immense quantity of 
water. (Witness, reading memorandum) — If ex- 
tensive tracts of waste land are to be acquired 
for afforestation, fairly free from adverse rights 
and at a reasonable cost, it is almost a case 
of “now or never.” For once allow such land to be 
transferred from large owners to numerous small 
peasant proprietors with divergent interests, the diffi- 
culty of securing sufficiently large and conveniently 
situated tracts, of arranging, commuting, or trans- 
ferring rights of pasturage and passage, will be enor- 
mously increased, apart altogether from the increased 

E rice which, in such circumstances, would probably 
ave to be paid for the land. Ireland was formerly 
well wooded and noted for the excellence of its tim- 
ber supplies. In comparison with great timber-pro- 
ducing countries, such as Russia and Norway, it is 
very favourably circumstanced for the practice of 
economic' forestry. Potentially one of the best timber- 
growing countries, it now is, with the exception of 
Portugal, the least wooded of Europe. The Land 
Act of 1903 has aggravated the position. For, not 
merely has the working of the Act led directly to 
the rapid, reckless, and improvident felling of trees, 
and to the permanent destruction of woodland crops 
throughout the country, but the very existence of 
woods in present conditions interferes with and re- 
tards the transfer of tenanted or untenanted lands. 

42019. Is it in your knowledge that since the Act 
of 1903 a great many trees have been cut down? — 

Yes. 

42020. They have been cut down since the Act of 
1903 faster than they were before ? — That is not 
within my own knowledge, because in order to have 
personal knowledge of that I must have been travel- 
ling extensively through the country both before and 
after; but it is beyond doubt in my mind, from my 
own personal observation, from the trade journals, 
from the public Press, and from my interviews with 
timber merchants, land agents, vendors of land, and 
other persons. 

42021. Of course the purchase of land has been 
very much accelerated since the Act of 1903. I 
suppose that is what it really means : it really means 
that more land has changed hands, and then more 
trees have been cut down T- — Yes, or that vendors are 
preparing to sell their estates, and that in order to 

do that they get rid of a commodity 

42022. Is it the vendors who have been cutting 
down the trees ? — As well as the tenant purchasers. 

42023. Which to the greater extent? — The tenant 
purchaser, naturally, cuts down single trees, small 
belts, and wind screens. You would not get much 
else on his land. The vendors have plantations, and 
they not infrequently fell the outlying portions which 
they do not keep with their demesnes. 

42024. Sir Francis Mowatt. — We have heard a 
great deal of evidence in which small holders peti- 
tioned that they should have trees set down to make 
these little protection belts for their residences ? — Tree- 
felling is by no means universally the practice. It has 
been increasing, but there are distinct evidences of 
a revival of tree-planting in certain parts. My argu- 
ment is, taking the whole country, the amount of 
timber in Ireland is being enormously reduced, and 
in many parts of the country the tenant purchasers 
have cut down timber extensively, and in some parts 
almost cleared the country of timber. 

42025. Mr. Kavanagh. — Could you give us the 
name of a county in which that has occurred? — I 
don’t suggest that they have cleared a whole county. 

42026. I would like to hear the name of any 
one county? — On the Wallace property in the 
North, in Down, for instance ; in Armagh 
there have been clearances ; in various counties in 
which I have been myself. I don’t know whether 
you mean any very large geographical area. I do 
not suggest that any very large proportion of a 
county has been cleared of timber. I do say that, 
from my own information, and from reports, which 
I caarnot cite unfortunately, which have reached me, 
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June IX, 1907. there have been extensive clearances of timber. You 
— can see this, within my own knowledge, in certain 

Mr. J. L, parts of Limerick, for instance, and in Wicklow, and 

Pig0t ’ the West of Ireland. I have contributed myself to 

this destruction by arranging for unavoidable sales of 
timber for the Estates Commissioners. 

42027. You say that the vendors have cut timber 
before selling : is that within your knowledge ? — It is. 

42028. Do you mean woods and plantations or 
timber in the hedge-rows? — No; woods also. 

42029. That would be in their own hands? — That 
would be in their own hands, the reason being that 
the Land Act has passed woods by. Woodlands arc a 
special class of property, and the Land Act does not 
deal with them, ex-cept under section 4, which is a sec- 
tion, as you know, empowering the vesting of woods in 
trustees for certain purposes, and in order to get 
rid of their estates vendors sell woods for felling. Only 
the day before yesterday a very large owner of land in 
Ireland was sent to mo by one of the Commissioners, 
with the following tale. He was selling an estate 
with a large fine wood adjoining a river. He had 
come to terms with his tenants as to everything with 
ifche exception of this wood. It was a woud about l£ 
miles long in a strip. He wished the tenants to buy 
it; they refused. He said he would cut down the 
wood, as it was a residue of his estate which he prac- 
tically had to get rid of, and could not protect it him- 
self. The tenants declined to allow that to be done 
if they were to purchase their holdings, whereupon he 
came to the Estates Commissioners for advice. It 
was aranged he should apply to the Commissioners 
to purchase his wood. It was his representative 
arranged that. There are many cases of the kind. I 
am in a peculiarly advantageous position for knowing 
what is being done, inasmuch as the map of every 
estate being sold in Ireland passes under my eye. 
It is part of my official duties to satisfy myself 
that the map exhibits the vendor’s estate, what he 
is retaining, what he is selling, what he wants the 
Estates Commissioner’s to purchase, what he wants to 
sell and re-purchase, and, incidentally, it is necessary 
to ask the vendor’s representatives certain questions. 

42030. Sir Francis Mowatt. — With what object 
arc the Commissioners going to buy this piece of 
wood — to maintain it or fell the timber? — If an 
estate is offered it may contain certain plantations, 
and they may have to buy the whole. They are not a 
Forestry Department and can only buy a tract of land 
in order to resell with a prospect of profit, or, at any 
rate, without prospect of loss; and these woods, as I 
bring out further on, are a source of embarrassment. 

42031. Chairman. — Embarrassment to the Estates 
Commissioners, in this sense, that they have no staff 
to deal with them or protect them? — They can only 
purchase them to sell them, strictly speaking. 

42032. It would be always an embarrassment to a 
forestry department to have a whole lot of little 
strips of wood stuck about all over the country? — It 
would. 

42033. When you speak of the economic advantages 
derivable from forests, I suppose, you have in your 
mind great contiguous tracts of forest ? — Large tracts. 

42034. All lying together? — As far as possible to- 
gether. 

42035. Tracts which would lend themselves to be 
dealt with in blocks? — Yes. 

42036. But you could never make money out of 
merely having a wood here and a wood there— could 
you ?— <No. 

42037. It would take an immense staff to look after 
them? — Yes, unless the small woods were required in 
the interests of the tenants themselves, as very often 
they are, in which case the tenant purchasers them- 
selves could assist in the preservation of the woods. 

42038. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — By a committee 
of tenants? — Yes, or bv individual tenants. 

42039. Sir Francis asked you whether you were 
aware that tenants asked to have shelter belts con- 
structed on their farms ? — Yes, I am aware of that. 

42040. At Buncrana, tenants also suggested to the 
Commission that a certain zone should be planted 
and held by trustees for the tenants ; has that come 
under your notice? — No, but they have so often re- 
quested the landlord to plant for shelter that I can 
easily imagine that they would ask to have it done. 

Chairman. — H ow would those be looked after? 


Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I think the idea was 
that they would look after these common possessions 
pretty much as they would look after grazing in 
common. 

Chairman. — They would all belong to the tenants 
and a committee of the tenants would all decide what 
was to be done with them, when planted, when to 
cut down, and so forth. 

Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Quite so. In such cir- 
cumstances the immediate control would be under 
the committee. There might be general direction and 
advice from the forestry department. 

Chairman. — 'Then the forestry department would 
be only a dead and alivo sort of thing that might at 
times be consulted by a committee that was anxious 
to learn. 

42041. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Take, for in- 
stance, the case that has been mentioned of a forest 
that i& a white elephant on the hands of the Estates 
Commissioners, might they not arrange to convey 
that forest to trustees for tenants to be managed for 
thorn? — I don’t think trustees in the ordinary sense 
of the word can manage forests, because very 
technical and expert knowledge is required. The only 
justification for doing anything with a forest is that 
yon do not lessen the producing capacity of the soil, 
and ninety-nine peoplo out of one hundred who would 
meddle with a plantation in good order would lessen 
the productive capacity. 

42042. I should say a committee of the tenants 
rather than trustees? — 'That is not the principle 
adopted by other Governments, notably the French 
and the German. 

42043. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it not the communes 
in France that manage it? — Yes; they hold all their 
forests and got the profits, but the control is most 
strictly vested in the State. 

42044. That is practically what the Bishop is 
saying? — Ho said that they should be managed by 
trustees. 

42045. That answers to the commune? — The trus- 
tees in France aro a highly-trained body of officers. 

42046. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The suggestion 
put before ns was that the possession would belong 
to tho tenants who had been in the habit of grazing 
on that mountain side, and that the tenants would 
agree to keep off their cattle and sheep to whatever 
extent was necessary for the maintenance of the 
forest or the tree plantation, and that then the pro- 
perty in it and the whole management of it should 
be controlled by a committee representing the tenants. 

42047. Chairman. — Would it be possible to have 
these things vested in the County Councils ; to allow 
tho County Councils to have a forestry committee to 
look after them? — I don’t approve of that for the 
same reason that the French Government cannot 
allow the local interests, which are of varying nature, 
to interfere with such an essentially conservative 
business as forestry management ; and, while the en- 
joyment of the woods and their proprietorship are, 
of course, vested in the local bodies which are en- 
couraged to acquire woods, tho management is strictly 
vested in ,a State governing body which is competent 
to manage. 

42048. The commune represents, as I understand, 
as far as possible, our -County Council ? — It would be 
a group of communes like the Conseil d’Arrondisse- 
ments or tho Conseil Gdndral. 

42049. Have we got anything analogous to the com- 
mune? — 'It is a self-contained village community. 

42050. Mr. Sutherland. — It holds properly in 
common? — Yes. 

Mr. Sutherland. — T hat is the essential part of it. 

42051. 'Chairman. — T hey hold these woods ?— Yes. 

42052. The management is taken out of their hands 
entirely ?— Yes. 

42053. And is conducted by a State Department? 
— Yes. 

42054. The State pays its expenses out of the 
forests, and any profits that may be over go to the 
commune — is that it? — Yes. There may be very few 
expenses ; sometimes hardly any. 

42055. That may he a system which is possible in 
France ; I doubt very much whether it would be 
possible here? — We have not any such thing. 

42056. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Government in- 
terference in the affairs of individuals is carried 
much further on the Continent, especially in France, 
than we know it in these countries? — That is so. 
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42057. Chairman.— The system that they have in 
France is not at all the system that the Bishop is 
suggesting ? — No. 

42068. Chairman. — The essential characteristic of 
the French system is that the management is not 
vested in the local body, but in the State body ?— Yes. 

42059. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he suggestions 
in Ireland certainly were that the local body should 
in the main control, but not without some direction 
from a central authority ; apparently in France, 
from your statement, the central authority rules the 
whole thing?— Yes, but meeting as far as possible 
the wishes previously expressed of the commune. 

42060. Chairman.— W hat would happen if the 
local body wished to do one thing and the State 
Department disapproved ; would you suggest that in 
that case the Department should have the right of 
preventing the local body who really owned the thing 
from carrying out their desire? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he question belongs 
to a regular series of such difficulties that might 
arise, but I do not think that it would be trouble- 
some’ to adjust them. Now and then it might be 
inconvenient to let the local body have its way ?— Yes. 
Generally it would not be. There might be mistakes. 

42062. iSir Francis Mowatt.— Could you get any 
expert knowledge out of a representative committee 
of small farmers ; the knowledge required to conduct 
economically a plantation ; how would they know at 
what time and at what age to cut timber ? — So far as 
I have any knowledge of the subject, I don’t think it 
would be possible to expect them to manage properly. 
It is quite out of the question. Besides, there is an 
enormous amount of evidence already recorded point- 
ing in the same direction. 

42063. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Are you aware 
that the late Dr. Lyons interested himself very much 
in afforestation ?— Yes. I procured some of his infor- 
mation for him. 

42064. Are you aware that in some instances he 
got the small farmers, or his agent got some of them, 
under the direction of a skilled forester, to put in the 
trees? — I did not remember that. 


42065. That was done?— I don’t know anything 
about it myself, but as bearing on the remarks that 
have been made, I think what was conveyed to the 
occupiers who were interested was xhis, that if from 
time to time they had the visits of the skilled 
forester it would not be so difficult for them to look 
after the plants ; I do not know whether that is so 
or not, but that I am sure was the drift of the 
message given to the persons interested. ( Witness , 

reading from memorandum ) — Apart from the woods 
included in residential demesnes and outlying woods 
of considerable extent which might, without undue 
cost, be preserved by vendors for sporting or 
other purposes, many of the lands already planted 
are so small in area or so situated that they could 
not be effectually protected from injury, still less 
preserved for game, once the surrounding tenanted 
or grass lands are sold. A wood of this class may 
be on rough mountain land, or on shallow or partly 
drained bog, and might with advantage to the neigh- 
bourhood or to the country as a whole be preserved 
or added to, where there are any person or public 
body directly interested in safeguarding it. Ex- 
perience has already shown that, in the case of 
estates purchased by the land Commission under 
Section 6 of the Act, the increased value of the estate 
after re-arrangement of the holdings and the sub- 
division of untenanted lands may allow of woods of 
this kind (originally, perhaps, cheaply purchased) 
being re-sold at a low figure or retained by the nation 
almost free of cost on the purchase-amount. Possibly, 
on the other hand, such a wood' ought properly to 
disappear, having regard to its prospective value or 
to the superior requirements of agriculture in the 
vicinity There is, however, nobody, no agency nor 
State Department to decide or to advise with autho- 
rity. The wood, being an incubus to the vendor who 
can find no purchaser save a timber-merchant, con- 
sequently disappears, often while the trees are still 
immature. The draining of the soil and the plant- 
ing may have been paid for by a loan from public 
funds. I learned of one case where, a dispute having 
occurred between the vendor and his tenants (who 
had signed purch ase- agreements) regarding the rights 


to the timber, vendor and tenants in competition J,m« 11,1907. 
removed and sold all the available trees with the — 
utmost despatch. Once the fee-simple of the land is Mr* h . 
vested in a tenant-purchaser, the latter has full right ”‘£ ot ' 
to fell and sell timber growing on the land, unless, 
in so doing, he lowers unduly the value of the land 
as security for the purchase money advanced. Yet, 
even if the Land Commission has the right to inter- 
vene it lacks the power to prevent. Consequently, 
trees on purchased holdings are being felled at an 
increasingly x-apid rate, and often in sheer ignorance 
of the real value of the timber for purposes of 
shelter, construction, ettc. The presence of outlying 
scattered woods may, so long as the trees remain 
unfelled, prevent a landlord from selling his estate 
to the Land Commission, which, while empowered to 
hold woodlands temporarily, has no means of 
managing or even of protecting them for the time 
being. Cases have arisen where the Land Commis- 
sion, after purchasing an estate for re-sale, has 
found the existing woods a source of embarrassment. 

If this be so while estates are, in the main, sold 
under arrangements made directly between _ vendor 
and tenantry, in what manner may a large increase 
of sales to the Land Commission be expected to affect 
the question? If compulsory sale should be sanc- 
tioned by law I assume that practically all the un- 
tenanted land of poor quality in each estate affected 
must be purchased, not merely such land as might 
immediately serve for the enlargement of holdings or 
in schemes of migration. While the difficulty of 
dealing with existing woods or plantations would 
be increased proportionately to the greater wooded 
area purchased by the Land Commission, the means 
for acquiring extensive tracts of mountain and 
heath land, suited to planting, would be immensely 
facilitated owing to the opportunities afforded by the 
re-arrangement of the estates prior to re-sale to the 
tenants. No such opportunities on so great a scale 
are ever likely to recur. Neglect to take, advantage 
of, or at least to study them with a view to the 
creation of national forest estates may be considered 
in connection with the report of the Departmental 
(Board of Agriculture) Committee, appointed in 1902, 
on British forestry. The report brought out that, 
for reasons given, “The great area of waste lands in 
these islands, which might be afforested and with 
regard to which such valuable evidence has been held, 
thus become a matter of grave national concern.” 

42066. Chairman.— Wo are always hearing about 
these great areas of waste lands. I don’t know where 
they exist. I have never seen them. Wherever we go 
we are told that such and such a mountain is very 
valuable for grazing, and that they want it for a 
sheep mountain or something else. Where you are 
able to find these great tracts of mountain that are 
suitable for nothing else except planting puzzles me. 

I have never seen any. 

Mr. Sutherland. — If they are useless for any- 
thing else how would you grow timber?— You may 
see timber on the rock of Toulon planted with 
crowbars where even grass did not grow. You see 
the Italian and other Governments, whose countries 
suffer from the denudation of the hillsides, undertaking 
almost heroic works to remedy this defect. 

42068. Chairman.— Am not I right in thinking that 
wherever we have been we have never come across waste 
land ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — We have seen no land 
which was not being turned to some account, but 
I think it has also been put before the Commission 
in its country sessions that there are tracts of moun- 
tain sides that would be better under plantations than 
devoted to their present use? — It was so stated. 

42069. Chairman. — Have we been in any place 
where there were mountains, bogs, and so on, in the 
hands of the landlords which were not asked for by 
tenants for such purposes as individual or communal 
grazing or turbary? 

42070. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am sure you 
are perfectly right, that each individual purchaser 
would be interested in getting an addition to his graz- 
ing tract, whether that was the best use of that par- 
ticular mountain side or not. The evidence we got was 
from people of a representative capacity, saying that 
taking the tenants as a whole it would be better for 
them not to have individual rights for grazing pur- 
poses on a particular tract, but that it would be better 
on the whole to have those tracts put under timber. 

That is my impression. 
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42071. Chairman. — If you have a very strong feel- 
ing in a district that such and such a mountain side 
if obtained would be a very valuable grazing tract, 
would it be possible to take that permanently away 
from the people and to plant it without creating 
friction? — My inquiries lead me to think that there 
would be difficulty in getting them to agree freely 
to give up these mountain slopes. On the other 
hand, it has been given in evidence, for instance, by 
Father Flannery, a parish priest in Galway 

42072. But he was an enthusiast? — Yes, but it has 
been given in evidence before your own Commission by 
Mr. Fitzgibbon and by Lord Castletown. 

42073. Mr. Sutherland. — Did you read evidence 
from any tenant from whom the land would be taken? 
—No. 

42074. Mr. Sutherland. — I think not. I don’t 
think that his lordship can quote an instance of that 
either. 

42075. Sir Francis Mowatt. — My recollection is 
that it has not been carried further than this, that 
there was some use to be made out of some of this 
mountain land ; that none of it is derelict, but that 
nevertheless it could be got from the tenant prac- 
tically at a very small price for timber purposes? — 
That is what I suggest here. 

42076. Most llov. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is my re- 
collection also. My recollection is that in two forms 
the project was put before us. It was suggested 
almost universally that on most farms there was an 
angle of land not turned to much account, which could 
be planted as a shelter belt ; and it was also suggested 
to us in several places — this is a different project — 
that there were tracts of mountain side which no 
doubt the tenant desired to have put with his own 
property, but which on a fair view of the case would 
bo better taken up at some compensation from the 
tenant and allocated for planting? — Yes. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would it come to this: 
if the Congested Districts Board, for instance, 
buy an estate and some grass land to increase the 
holdings of the small holders they might, make it por- 
tion of their bargain with the small holders that they 
should have no claim to the less valuable mountain 
sides, and that that should be withdrawn for the 
general purposes of planting. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — But there are probably existing 
rights already on it which they could not withdraw. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — You might say to a man : 
“You have four acres here and the right of feeding 
on the hillside ; you will get live acres somewhere else 
and give up your hillside feeding.” 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Quite so. I know a 
property in Donegal which has been offered to the 
Congested Districts Board. On that property there 
are thousands of acres of mountain in the hands of 
the owner. It would be very important for the occu- 
piers to have that mountain given over to them on a 
sale, and it ought to be in the main, but you could 
reserve hundreds of acres also for planting. 

42078. Chairman. — In your opinion is the Con- 
gested Districts Board a proper body to do work of 
that kind : would not you want a regular forestry de- 
partment?— I suggest that there should be no new 
Government Department, but that the Department of 
Agriculture should take up if possible the acquisition 
of waste lands, or at any rate the prevention of need- 
less forest waste in Ireland, as it was intended to do 
under its constituting Act. One of the objects of its 
formation was to deal with the forest question. Un- 
fortunately under the terms of the Act it can only 
act experimentally or for the purpose of instruction, 
and its funds are very limited and its logal power 
of holding land insufficient. My proposal is that it 
should take over the existing plantations, which ought 
to be preserved permanently in the public interest, 
and, as far as ways and means exist during the trans- 
fer of land from vendors to tenants, especially in the 
West of Ireland, it should endeavour to secure waste 
lands, if any such became available, with a view to 
planting them hereafter. That is really the gist of 
my proposal. 

42079. Mr. Sutherland.— That existing planta- 
tions should bo acquired by a public department? — 
That is if, after due inquiry, it is thought that they 
should be permanently maintained. A great many 


obviously must be striped up with the grass lands. 
( Witness, muling from memorandum)— The land 
which might become available for tree-planting on 
an extensive scale may, perhaps, be conveniently 
classed as under: — (a) Mountain and heath land; (b) 
Turf bogs ; (e) Narrow ravines, steep slopes, and rocky, 
or poor land in sub-montane or low-lying districts 
generally. The mountain and heath lands, compris- 
ing in all some 2i million acres, are the tracts na- 
turally best suited to economic forestry. 

42080. Chairman. — You don’t suggest that the 
million acres is all waste, land? — No. Draining, be- 
fore planting, is usually unnecessary or inexpensive ; 
fencing and general protection may be economically 
arranged for wherever blocks of land sufficiently large 
and with suitable boundaries can be secured ; while 
conditions as to soil and climate are certainly not less 
favourable than in other European countries where 
forestry for very many years has been successfully 
practised on similar lands. 

42081. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Do you know any 
European country in which extensive plantations have 
been economically grown and dealt with in turf bog? 
— I do not, but I am talking of mountain and heather 
lands. I know of some woods that have been economi- 
cally grown on shallow turf bog, especially shallow 
mountain turf bog, and I know of one deep bog that 
has been suecessf iilly planted, but. whether successfully 
from the financial point of view I cannot say. In 
view of the large amount sunk in manuring and drain- 
ing before the trees were planted financial success can- 
not bo certain. ( Witness , reading memorandum) 

-The slopes of ravines, and also rocky land, 
are often eminently suited to profitable tree-plant- 
ing. There is no reason to doubt that mountain, 
land in Ireland at one time comprised vast tracts of 
natural forest, whose restoration would greatly im- 
prove the natural drainage of the whole country. 
Whatever measure oE fact may underlie the various 
theories as to the origin of the bogs in Ireland, it will 
scarcely bo questioned that the destruction of the 
forests in historic times, and especially the denuda- 
tion of the hillsides and ravines, must have aggra- 
vated the condition of the bogs and of low-lying 
lands, and that re-afforestation could not fail in in- 
ducing a contrary effect and in improving generally 
the arterial drainage of the country. The total area 
of turf bog is returned at about 1,100,000 acres — that 
is excluding 398,000 acres of marsh, and presumably 
all shallow bog or “ barren mountain land ” — of which 
(according to a statement prepared in the office of the 
Estates Commissioners) only 390,000 acres are un- 
tenanted. Of the total area, about six-seventlis are, 
according to the Report of the Bog Commissioners, 
1810, comprised between two straight lines drawn 
from Howtli Head to Sligo, and from Wicklow Head 
to Galway. Large areas of turf bog might, no doubt, 
be made available for planting. But planting on a 
bog deeper than three or four feet is generally haz- 
ardous culturally and unprofitable financially. Tim- 
ber of good quality, but usually of the cheaper kinds, 
can, no doubt, be grown on deep bog which has been 
drained and to some extent gravelled or otherwise 
manured. Yet in bog land generally, the acidity and 
inertness of the bog substance and the absence of 
mineral nutrients must be overcome before plants 
which strike deep into the soil can thrive. The drain- 
ing and manuring necessary to secure this condition 
entail in forestry, an original capital debt so heavy 
that financial profit can usually not be expected. But 
I think the weightiest argument against any attempt 
to afforest on a large scale Irish turf bogs is that these 
latter, unlike high mountain and moor lands, may 
possibly hereafter be profitably reclaimed for pasture 
and field crops. The Bog Commissioners stated (3rd 
Report, 1814), in connection with improvements 
undertaken on the Dillon and French Estates, that 
“the red bogs may all be reduced to tracts of profitable 
pasture and meadow, and in many cases may be ap- 
plied to the produce of oats and potatoes, if gravel 
can be had from the under strata, as at Aughalour. 
In their final Report (1814) the Commissioners said: 
“From all the above data we can confidently pro- 
nounce that the extent of Peat Soil in Ireland ex- 
ceeds two millions eight hundred and thirty thousand 
English acres, of which we have shown at least 
1,576,000 to consist of flat red bog, all of which, ac- 
cording to the opinions above detailed, might be con- 
verted to the general purposes of agriculture; the 
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remaining 1,256,000 acres form the covering of 
mountains, of which a very large proportion might 
be improved at a small expense, for pasture, or still 
more beneficially applied to the purposes of planta- 
tion j we wish, indeed, it were possible for our Re- 
ports to fix the attention of their proprietors upon 
this subject, so connected with the interests of the 
British Empire.” 

42082. Chairman. — This is 1814? — Trom 1810 to 
1814. It was a very exhaustive report. 

42083. They thought the bog on the mountain side 
could be improved for agriculture at a small cost? — 
Or still more beneficially planted up. At that time 
the wonderful results obtained cheaply in improving 
waste land (as in Luxembourg and Holland) by the 
use of lupins and artificial manures, such as kainit 
and basic slag, were unknown. With intensive cul- 
tivation and quick returns on capital outlay the turf 
bogs may hereafter pay well in agriculture where 
success in forestry must at best be doubtful or 
mediocre. With extensive mountain tracts, then, 
naturally adapted to forest culture, I would rule 
out as unsuited to tree-planting all bogs of large 
extent or more than a few feet deep. 

42084. Mr. Sutherland. — What effect has the use 
of lupins on land? — It increases the quantity of free 
nitrogen dn the soil. It is like lucerne and those 
plants, peas and so forth, which are put in as a 
manure. 


42085. It forms a surface mould? — Yes. It seems 
impossible to forecast, with any approach to accu- 
racy, what total area of mountain or moorland might 
be acquired for forestry purposes. The agricultural 
returns afford no precise indications. Thus, of the 
two and a quarter million acres of “ barren mountain 
land” in Ireland, it appears that (excluding such 
mountain as may be included in “demesnes”) only 

354.000 acres are un tenanted. In addition, there are 

286.000 acres of untenanted land, with a poor law 
valuation ranging up to 2s. 6 d. per acre, some or 
most of which is probably mountain pasture. I think 
it unreasonable to suppose that waste land for forestry 
purposes should be sought for only amongst these 

640.000 acres of untenanted land. Land of this class 
may be tenanted one year and untenanted the next. 
The poor law valuation indicates to some extent the 
present utility of these tracts. The valuation of the 
entire area of 354,000 acres of untenanted mountain 
is, on the average, 5£d. per acre; that of the 286,000 
acres valued up to 2s. bd. is, all round, only 8 ^d. 
an acre. In evidence which applied to the West 
generally, from West Cork to Donegal, given before 
the Select Committee on Forestry, 1887, it was stated 
that immense areas could be acquired for about 10s. 

. an acre, and that the people — in Connemara at least 
—would cheerfully acquiesce in reservation for forestry 
purposes on account of the betterment of their hold- 
ings and the provision of forest produce which tree- 
planting would secure. The result of my own in- 
quiries certainly does not accord with that evidence, 
mat is as to the cheerful acquiescence of the people. 
Yet there are two outstanding propositions in point. 

that the real value of much of this land to 
the peasantry must often be very small, and com- 
pensation for disturbance, if paid in cash, would be 
correspondingly low. And, secondly, that many 
people may be expected to relinquish willingly their 
nghts, enabling them to pasture a few animals 
■over large tracts, in exchange for a very much 
smaller area of good land near to their homesteads, 
compulsory sale, the division of untenanted pasture 
lands, and the re-arrangement of holdings would 
give opportunities of effecting such exchanges. It 
does not appear unreasonable to assume that tracts 
waste land, much in excess of the area 
/^nich it would be practicable to plant within, say, 
“y years, might be acquired at a low cost per acre. 
J-n ere are at present, according to the agricultural 
•nrV>^ U ? S ’nr^9i’ 1 ^^ acres of woods and plantations, of 
whieh 95,000 acres are classed as untenanted, the 
(° r 206,000 acres) being presumably included 
•all mosfc P art * n demesne land. Assuming that 

. these woods ought to be permanently maintained 

j • improbable contingency — and that it were 
lnnJi i r , lnc ^ eaS6 the area-percentage of forested 
■dom /•?« Ire ' a nd to the figure for the United King- 
bp in), Ur ce nt.), the total wooded area should 
: fr “" eaSe ? from 301,000 to 773,000 acres. Apart 
some 28°fi 1 nno ln and ^og, ttere are < as noted above, 

. 286,000 acres of untenanted land, not suited 


for the enlargement of uneconomic holdings, of which . June 11, 1907. 
the total valuation is only £10,135. The whole of — 
this might possibly be acquired for a payment of from Mr. J. L. 
£100,000 to £200,000. In countries such as Germany, P’got- 
or even in small states like Belgium, where the value 
of forests in rural and national economy is well 
understood by those in authority who are supported 
by informed public opinion, opportunities such as 
these of adding to the national forest wealth would 
not be lightly disregarded. The probability seems 
to be that more land than could in reason be utilised 
in forestry might be secured on easy terms. Thus 
in poor estates in the West, where the sporting 
rights may bring in one-half or more of the total 
rental, a proprietor might eagerly embrace any op- 
portunity of parting with mountain, provided he re- 
tained the sporting rights, which in many cases are 
much enhanced in value as a result of planting. The 
acquisition of large blocks of land is desirable in 
connection with economical forest management, but 
this object might be seriously interfered with were 
it possible to deal only with the mountain waste 
included in one or in several disconnected estates in 
the same neighbourhood. Yet, while large tracts 
seem generally desirable for forestry, I think it 
would, for various reasons, be well to commence any 
great scheme of planting with smaller areas, say, 
of about 500 acres, situated not far from villages or 
supplies of labour. The Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Forestry reported (1887), 
amongst other matters, that strong evidence had been 
given before them that large tracts of land, especially 
in Scotland and Ireland, might be planted with ad- 
vantage. The Committee referred to the considerable 
social and economic advantages which, apart from 
any immediate pecuniary benefits, would accrue from 
an extensive system of planting, especially on the 
West side of Ireland, and dwelt upon the importance 
of tree-planting as an accessory to agriculture. The 
Departmental Committee, appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture in 1902 to report upon British forestry, 
did not specially extend its inquiries to Ireland. It 
reported that, on the highest authority, there is in 
the United Kingdom a very large area of waste, 
heather and rough pasture, or land out of cultiva- 
tion, amounting in all to 21,000,000 acres on a 
large proportion of which forestry could be profitably 
undertaken; that, even with indifferent management, 
excellent returns had often been obtained from plan- 
tations formed on land of little or no value for any 
other purpose; that the possibilities of forestry as 
a means of furnishing remunerative labour to an in- 
creased rural population are great; and that the 
proper utilisation of waste lands had become a matter 
of grave national concern. At that time the present 
rapid disintegration of landed interests in Ireland 
has not commenced, and the Committee did “ not feel 
justified in urging the Government to embark forth- 
with upon any general scheme of State forests under 
present circumstances.” The general importance of 
the question has since been further recognised by 
regular grants from the Treasury for aiding instruc- 
tion in forestry. With the exception of a few woods 
vested in the Department of Agriculture, section 4 
of the Land Act of 1903 has proved inoperative in 
preserving woods and plantations or in the setting 
apart of lands for planting. 

42086. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What woods art- 
vested in the Department of Agriculture? — There art- 
the woods on the Avondale Estate, which was pur- 
chased, whether for a cash payment or under the 
Land Acts I cannot say. Then there are the Cool- 
greany woods, in the County Wexford, on a Plan of 
Campaign estate, and there is one other lot of woods 
I think, in the County Wexford. 

42087. What acreage do the three woods run to 
altogether ? — A couple of thousand acres or less. In 
1904 the Agricultural Department represented to the 
Estates Commissioners thq$ it had previously been 
debarred from exercising its functions in the matter 
of forestry because suitable land was almost entirely 
in private hands, but that the Act of 1903 had funda- 
mentally changed the conditions. Arrangements were 
accordingly made whereby the Department should be 
given the option of purchasing any woods or lands 
suited to planting offered for sale to the Commis- 
sioners. But nothing was done owing, not to lack 
of opportunity to acquire suitable lands, but to want 
of funds, and also, perhaps, to the fact that the 
Department is unprovided with any proper agency 
for dealing with the forestry question, Under the 
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Agricultural and Technical Instruction Act of 1899, 
County Councils are empowered to strike a rate for 
forestry purposes, but only a few of the counties 
appear to have moved in the matter. 

42088. Is there any definition in the Act of what 
forestry purposes means? — Yes. It includes aiding 
and developing forestry. I believe that it gives them 
very wide powers. By the Act of 1891 constituting 
the Congested Districts Board, the Board may take such 
steps as they may deem fit for aiding and developing 
forestry. In the Agricultural and Technical Instruc- 
tion Act tire term is rural industries, including 
forestry. Under section 6 of the constituting Act 
of 1899 the Agricultural Department may cause to 
be made, or aid in making, experiments, collect or 
aid in collecting such information, as they may think 
important, for the purposes of agriculture and other 
rural industries. These include the aiding, improv- 
ing, and developing of forestry and any industries 
connected with and subservient thereto; and shall 
also include the aiding and facilitating of the car- 
riage and distribution of produce. 

42089. Mr. Kavanagh. — But the rate they can levy 
is limited to a very small amount ? — They practically 
have no fuuds. It is the County Councils that can 
levy. The Councils are only allowed to raise a maxi- 
mum rate of a penny for forestry and other purposes, 
and most of that is already hypothecated to other pur- 
poses. 

42090. The forestry is included in the penny in 
the £? — Yes. 

42091. That practically means that it is inope- 
rative? — Yes, except in a fow counties like Kildare, 
where the penny was not exhausted, and they have 
raised a rate of a half-penny, but even that will only 
allow of their doing a mere flea-bite. 

42092. So with the best intentions it is impossible 
for the County Councils to do anything in the way 
of forestry? — That is what I believe. (Witness, 
reading from memorandum) — In this case also funds 
wore wanting, apart from other difficulties, and 
practically nothing has been done. In November, 
1905, the Department of Agriculture drew the 
attention of County Committees of Agriculture 
to “ the present wholesale destruction of timber trees 
in many districts of Iroland, where trees are being 
cut down without regard to their prosent usefulness 
for shelter or ornament, or to their value as timber 
when felled ” ; and the Committees were invited to 
co-operate in “ arresting the general policy of destruc- 
tion, and to encourage tree-planting. Such circulars 
can be of little avail. The evil cannot be treated by 
posting up warning notices at the constabulary bar- 
racks. Section 4 of the Act of 1903 presumably aimed 
at the reservation, for management in public or 
general interests, of portions of estates which can oe 
more economically utilised for forestry and other pur- 
poses named than by boing sold to individuals. In 
this aim, so far as forestry is concerned, not merely 
has the Act signally failed—it has operated in the 
directly contrary direction. The actions of vendors 
tenant purchasers, and of the Land Commission all 
tend to destroy or lessen the timber resources, already 
so inadequate, of the country. On the other hand, 
the administrative department, expressly constituted 
by the Legislature to deal with the subject, that is 
to say the Agricultural Department, practically ac- 
knowledges its impotence to remedy the evils which it 
land 1 Act 01 ' *° ^ iro ^ t t '* le °P en i n g B given by the 

42003. Most Rev. 'Dr. O'Donnell. — What is the 
source of this impoxence— want of money?— Want 
of money and want of legal authority. They cannot, 

1 believe, even legally hold lands as trustees under 
the Land Act. I don’t give that as a fact, but I 
have very good reason for believing it. County 
Councils cannot hold as trustees for the purposes of 
J,® ^° u S h ^ral District Coun- 

cils can hold land for labourers’ cottages. (Witness, 
readmg from memorandum)— The western counties 

of *5, SC S V ‘‘ b ? lh for «■* 

SjfSSg 7°“““* ‘I* tlio reservation 
T . JV llm ? s for afforestation. In my notes 
\ a tabular statement comparing the areas of 
w 2 ,’ bog, mountain, and of untenanted land valued 
aCrS ° r - e - S ’ for each of the adiminis- 
JtaS •STSE" eon^ed eleotoral diyi- 

sions, with the corresponding areas for the whole of 

* See Appendix to Third Report of tne Commission [Cd. 8414, 


Ireland. These counties oonhain nearly one-third of 
the total wooded area in Ireland, and of “mountain” 
•about 70 per cent, of the area classed as such ; while 
they include over 80 per cent, of the untenanted 
land valued at not more than 2s. 6 d. Assuming 

that a scheme of compulsory purchase, such as that 
proposed to the Commission* were applied the 
State would become the proprietor of prac- 
tically all the waste lands in these districts. 
No re-arrangement of agricultural holdings could 
possibly deal finally with all these lands ; while on 
the other hand, until the holdings were in course of 
re-arrangement, it would bo impossible to say definitely 
what lands are or are not “waste,” or where and 
how much of the waste is .best suited to profitable 
tree-planting. All that seems possible to predict is 
that, in tlio course of such a scheme of land-purchase 
the agency responsible for distributing the lands will 
find itself compelled to set apai-t extensive tracts of 
waste moor and mountain, and that the lands so set 
apart will ultimately prove more or less suited to 
economic forestry according as timely measures are 
taken, while the general land-settlement of the 
country is still in progress, to inspect and classify 
them, and to arrange suitable boundaries as well as 
the rights of user to which they must remain subject. 
Very possibly lavgor areas might he set apart than 
the -State itself could reasonably expect ever to plant 
up. That would be, I think, no reason why the 
State should not temporarily hold excess waste lands 
for subsequent disposal. The permanent conser- 
vancy of existing woods and the afforestation of 
waste lands on a large scale in the congested district 
counties would seem to involve something more than 
the “improvement” of estates purchased by the 
Land 'Commission, as contemplated by the Act of 
1903. But forestry, according to the Commissions of 
Inquiry on the subject, would improve generally the 
condition of the West, and was within the purview 
of the work of the Congested Districts Board. The 
agency administering compulsory purchase in lie 
congested districts could, no doubt, if properly 
equipped, undertake new planting and manage exist- 
ing woods. But such an agency could only touch one 
side of the forest question in Ireland. It would not 
hinder the rapid and reckless destruction of timber 
in other parte of the country. In the case of direct 
sales of land, vendors are now constantly selling to 
tenants lands some of which are, economically, sur- 
plus lands for the tenants’ purposes, and are thus 
perpetuating and increasing the difficulties in the 
way of properly utilising such lands. The obstacles 
at prosent in the way of preserving outlying woods, 
surrounded by newly-purchased tenanted lands, are 
not experienced in the West only. And in other 
patte there are extensive mountain tracts, some of 
which are known to be suited to planting, as in 
Tipperary (68,000 acres) and Tyrone (102,000 acres). 
Again, any comprehensive scheme of State forestry 
must be permanent in its nature, and could only 
mature financially a century or two hence, when the 
problem of congestion will have been forgotten. From 
the financial standpoint, money carefully invested in 
forestry may offer as good security as (in the opinion 
of some it offers security better than) an investment 
secured on agricultural land. But it is quite certain 
that advances made by the State for purposes of 
economic forestry (i.r.., forestry so regulated as to 
give the highest possible nett return in money on the 
capital invested) could not be recovered with the 
certainty and regularity expected in the case of Irish 
land-purchase advances. In my notes I deal with 
the cost of forestry operations, hut my observations 
are, perhaps, too technical to read now. Having 
regard to the foregoing considerations, I think that 
a special Forestry Branch should be incorporated with 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Indus- 
tries. The Department would take over (and plant 
up as funds permitted) surplus Crown waste lands 
previously ascertained to he suitable for afforestation, 
as well as any plantations purchased under the Act 
(by the Estates Commissioners or the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board) which ought to he permanently pre- 
served. 

42094. iSir Francis Mowatt. — What are the sur- 
plus Crown and waste lands ? — I am making the 
recommendation that the Department purchase them. 
They have to he got rid of somehow. The Depart- 
ment should also be in a position to purchase waste 
land or formed woods direct from vendors of land. 
1907], Quest ions 16682 et seq. 
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i . f lir ther be charged with the management 42100. Mr. Sutherland.— Even though you had. Jure 1Jt 
I< lads now existing, as well as with such education there would be a question of self interest 

° £ i ^nltural or arboricultural work as is now per- coming in compelling those people to cut down trees Mr. J. . 
sylvicu , var ious Government authorities. prematurely ?— Yes, and the varying interests^ of each g . 

formed 0 important duties would be tlie place which would end not merely in there being 

^rwi-ion an< i Effusion of useful information bear- thirty-two forestry departments in Ireland, but 


iormea r0 important duties would be the place which would end not merely in tnere Demg 

A n 0D ,fnn and diffusion of useful information bear- thirty-two forestry departments in Ireland, but 
collect tree-nlanting in relation to agriculture and many forestry departments as plantations almost, 
mg upon tree-p “S ^ ^ done by the Forestry 42101. There would be a tendency to out down trees 
B^eau^of the United States Government. The rather than to plant them? — Yes. 


in short, would deal with forestry 


42102. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What the Bishop 


°Tlf the ’general question of land-settlement, with means b shelter belts are the double hedges I as- 
Tview to improve agriculture and develop industries sumej which the tenant puts up between his holding 
bv assisting in arboriculture on farms and by creating and the prevailing wind quarter ? — Yes. 
a national forest property. I am not competent to sor t of forestry that requires 

much knowledge f I agree. 

involved in the ca T ^ certain 42104. Driving down the other day beside Lough 

amoSt shS b^ ear-marlced for new Derg we saw a great deal of it ?-I don’t think it re- 

Santina for 0 instructional purposes. Perhaps the quires much knowledge. The people are quite mtel- 

C miit rents and tlie sums for which they are ligent enough to plant them. ....... .. 

,nder tht Land Act might be so utilised. 42105. So far as those go don t you think that the 
redeemed under the mno „ « might be trusted to look after them them- 

I‘ > s S taebta applied think they cannot be tasted lor the pie- 

large su ?* • ionel „ 0 f Woods and Forests in the sent, because they don’t know in many cases the value 
by the Commissioners o ooas ana _.. nnar ^. + bft e: ristine belts which the landlords have mam- 


development of Crown property : 


of the existing belts which the landlords have main- 
tained. Those they are cutting down in many parts 


main duty of the Agricultural De- tained. Those they are cutting down in many parts 

in regard to forestry wouldf as I conceive, of the country. If the value of these shelter belts 

S while it ’is still possible were well known they would not think of cutting them 
to acauire them at alL The advantages claimed for down- 

national forestry in Ireland can only be secured if 42106. The next thing I would like to point out is 
^sufficient area of suitable land is obtained fairly that these little belts must ex hypothesi be on the 
cheaply in advance. And further, if, as seems to be holdings of the small tenants ?— They must, 

tlie case, very large tracts of suitable land may be 42107. Within 25 or 30 yards of his house generally ? 

secured, very cheaply, money invested in their pur- _y eSj if for sheltering the buildings. 

chase must be the best P°^f “/^tional^cono- 42108. You couM not ever take that out of h j S hold ' 
present time in any large scheme of ^tionalecono . ^ deal ^ ^ and manage ifc except by the man 

mic forestry. I think the protection of isolated tiees ? y„ s 

or of shelter-belt timber in holdings vested under the nimseit . les. , , 

Land Purchase Act. toB be rendered easier or 42109. Tod lmgM gta him > small bopos irom tto 

possible by a change in the law. As afiectmg the county if he did it well?— Yes. 
security for the advance, or the real interest of the 42110. Forests or plantations to be managed with 
tenant-purchaser, or tlie amenities of country life entire financial success must be of considerable extent? 
generally, it seems deplorable to leave the door open — yes, generally. 

for the present widespread destruction of hedgorow 42111 _ q n your proposals in which you contemplate 
and other trees. But it may be noted that foimer g plantations, are you speaking of anything under 

laws, or the terms on which the tenantiy were acres ? Yes, I would consider areas under 1,000 

quired to plant or to refrain from cutting timber _ i.n.. ...t,-,,.., t-Wa ; e nr> nlrparlv constitaited 


trees, often operated very harshly. This is parti- ^ an | ati ^ n a country like Ireland, where you 


acres, especially where there is an already constituted 


cukrly so with Ash. 

42095. Chairman.— How would you provide for 


badly off for wood, it depends so much on what 
ighbouring land there is. If even fifty acres of 


these isolated trees and shelter belts of timber?— I ava ii a ble waste land were in the vicinity you might 

have not gone into that. It is a most difficult ques- extend the area of a plantation and join on to an- 

tion. The Chief Secretary in an answer given in ot i, er plantation. I would have any considerable 

Parliament the other night said that it was a very plantation irrespective of the area, 

difficult question, and should be considered when the ^2112 You would consider that desirable, but would 
Land Act was being amended ; but it is generally re- cons ider that it could be worked financially well? 

cognised that you must distinguish between registered f_ Not unless it were taken up in connection with 

and non-registered timber. You cannot interfere with others ^ neighbourhood. 

Kg 'A t ! red timber ’ .. . . rp. , 42113. I understand you to be speaking of the 

42096. What do you call registered timber? limber westeni districts; practieaUv what we call the con- 
that has been registered as having been planted by tlie gested districts. Is not it essential for working plan- 
tenant. tations financially well that there should be a good 

42097. That you cannot interfere with ? — I think- it roa d to the market ? — It is. 


is arguable whether you can or can not. If an 


- — e> — •• — — - j — — -- --v- . . , 42114. If you have your timber on the hillside 

vance is made on the value of the holding it is made a j Qt 0 | things below you and no road you have 

on every concomitant circumstance that is connected realIy QQ mar k et a t all?— You should have a road or 
with the holding, but I would not like to interfere river or other liries 0 f export. 

^ /1011K TViof limit,. «« 


42115. That, of course, immensely limits the amount 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— As regards of land on w hich afforestation can be carried on with 

shelter belts on the farm, would you consider such a financial success ? — I don’t quite follow — because there 


body as the Parish Committee a good one to en- don’t happen for the moment to be any roads? 
courage the plunking ok those shelter Mte md mein- 42m „ lypMuii n0 „ ads 

ij> , 6m ^ ^ . am sorr y a y . + . ' , d-hinus on high mountain tops ? — There were no roads on high 

So. to see it because p g mountain tops when the French Government took to 

ione as tar as possible under l«al scheme, but wito d „ el if, tomena , , oresto . Afterwards the, 

"m ‘l 1 ** 1 made their roads to get their timter out. X have 

would he impossible for me to believe for a moment them — , listed 

TH l * ““““le “S and forest, which had been of ver, Httle value be- 

would be a tendency to sacrifice these belts to the needs valuable 

of the moment or the idiosyncracies of particular ^ 

people who thought that they could manage them. 42117. I am not saying that it cannot be done at 

zionno r> ,a , - , . „ , . . all, but, taking Ireland of to-day, you have to allow 

y< S. und ^y T extol Government mter- f ' ’ for instance, of carting, of making good 

ference in those things ?-I would much rather not roads P ac ’ bo „ and s ’ 0 forth) a B ’ porfc ion of the 
kave Government interference in those things if you scbe me ?— Undoubtedly, 
could, as m other countries, provide popular , , , „ 

education whereby the local men could get the re- 42118. That would add considerably to the expendi- 
quisite knowledge. I fear that that unfortunately is *ure and limit a good deal the area which you could 
far ofi in Ireland as regards forestry. afforest with advantage ? — I don’t agree as to its 
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, limiting the area. It would undoubtedly add to the 
expenditure. On the other hand, there is every rea- 
son to suppose that you would get a greater price 
for your timber presently, which would more than 
cover the cost of your roads. Timber is one of the 
raw commodities of the world of which the price is 
constantly growing. It hag increased twenty per cent, 
in the twelve years preceding 1902. This is accepted 
as a truism everywhere in the trade, and by people 
conversant with the subject, and President Roosevelt 
mentioned in his speech on forestry, that notwith- 
standing the tremendous degree in which wood has 
been supplanted by iron, nevertheless the world’s 
demand for timber is constantly and yearly increas- 
ing; so the increased value of the timber might- 
counterbalance that expense. 

42119. I only want to draw your attention to that 
point as to the means of communication with the 
market. We have had several people before us who 
say that they have had timber, but practically they 
found it of no value, because the cost of getting it 
to market would be far more than the market price 
which they would get when they got it there?—' They 
have not got enough of good, well-grown timber to 
justify the conversion of the timber in situ. 

. 42120. Mr. Kavanagii. — W ould yon say that native 
timber has increased in value twenty per cent. ? — I 
cannot say that. I happen to know that latterly there 
has been a very marked rise in connection with the 
motor industry ; for certain classes of hard wood 
there has been a rise, owing to the demand, for car- 


riage bodies, wheels, felloes, hubs, and spokes Tip 
has been an all-round rise of twenty per cent ; 
England in prices of imported timber. ' ln 

42121. You would not say that there is an inerppo 
in native timber 1-No. I think, on the cSwt 
is decreasing if anything, on the whole. c 

42122. Mr. Sutherland.— T he drawback to timber 
is that you have to wait forty years for your harvest? 
—Or more for large hard wood, which is one of tta 
best paying markets you could have. 

42123. There would be the thinnings ?— Yes from 
the twentieth to the fortieth years you might thin 
twice; at the twentieth and thirtieth yearsandS 
the fortieth year you could fell, but you could not 
get much except in larch from your earlier thinning 

«r c’ddrjom ,” 1 ™ ,H v”** h *» *» *s 

dotted about the emmtry, I do not, od°pt™“JS 
portions. It ,s very nmcli hotter than Spain or iff 
But from the point of view of woods it is the lowest 
m Europe, with one single exception, 
r Contiguous woods ?— Plantations in a fence 

1 think lortugal alone has a lower percentage under 
woodlands than any other country in Europe Irp 
lend has only 1-4 per cent. * ' 

, 4212 t 6 : Yo . n . P M8 _ a , number of trees coming 
from Limerick to Dublin f-Yes. It is ridiculous to 

Europe!* St not.’ 8 ,r “ Ies ’ T “ 


The Commission adjourned. 
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appundec I. 


Documents put in by Mr. P. A. Meehan in connection with the Evidence given by 
him before the Commission. 


A.— Small Holders in Abbeyleix, Queen’s County, with their Acreage and Valuation. 


[. John CarroU, 

2. Edward Daly, 

i. Mary Smith, .. 
i. Bridget Galbraith, 
5. Mary Roe, 

J. Julia Kell?. 

7 . Elizabeth Tynan, 

3. Bessie Kenwick, . . 
3. William Lalor, . . 
D. James Dea, 

1. Richard Byrne, . . 

2. Mary Cunningham, 


1. Michael Cuddy, . 
' 2. .Tames Now] an, . 
8. Pat. Cuddy, 


KlMiAMTJOK. 

*1. James Byrne, .. 

*2. Joseph Traynor, 

*3. Maria Whelan, . . 

*4. Edward Phelan, 

•5. Thomas Hutchinson, 
•6. Rep. Timothy Lalor, 
*7. Pat Maher, 

*8. Widow Kenny, . . 

•9. Peter Quinn, 

*10. John Quinn, 

*11. Tautin Quigley, 

*12. Henry Roe, 

13. Michael Lalor, . . 
*14. Martin Delaney, 

*15. Bridget Delaney, 


Knocks amorb. 

fl. Richard Keating, 

2. Michael Jacob, .. 
t3. Michael Holohan, 




Richard Grant, 
James M'Carthy, 
{William Carroll, 


J William Bonham, 
{John Kelly, 
{John CarroU, 
{Patrick Moran, 
{Eliza Toole, 


2 1 11 
2 1 12 
1 2 21 
11 0 35 


2 32 
2 21 
0 29 

3 IS 


0 18 
0 17 
0 17 
0 17 
0 18 


3 5 0 
2 2 0 
2 0 0 

4 0 0 


•All here labourers, except o 


Tondufl, 

ToUyroe, 


B. Description of Untenanted Land on the De Vesci Estate. 


Nature ol 
Land. 

A. — Arable. 


Clonkeen, 
Derrylahan, 
KUlamucK, . 
TondufE, 
Clonaddadoran, 


2 34 

0 17 

1 20 


Nature o! 
Land. 

A. — Arable. 
B. — Bog. 
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C. — Statement showing condition of Labourers and their Holdings in Abbeyleix. 


Public sanitary arrangements put ud hv 
landlord. " 


Labourer 

| Number 
1 in Family. 


i Number of 

| Apartments. 

Landlord. 

1. 

8 

8 perches, 

2 small ones, 

Viscount DeVosoi, 

2. 

10 

8 

2 

do. 

3. 

4 

8 

2 

do. 

4. 

5 adults 

|8 „ 

2 

do. 

5. 

5 

8 

2 

do. 

6. 

5 

1 8 „ 

2 

do. 

7. 

6 

8 

2 

do. 

8. 

6 

8 

2 

do. 

9. 

4 adults 

Nil, no yard 

3 

do. 

10. 

4 

Nil, a yard, 

2 

do. 

11. 

6 

Nil, a yard, 

2 

do. 

12. 

4 

Nil 






underground. 





1 apartment, 
underground. 

do. 

14. 

3 

Nil 

do. 



Nil 

1 apartment, 





16. 

2 

Nil 

1 apartment, 

do. 

17. 

1 

Nil 

second lloor, 

do. 

18. 

2 

Nil 

Two 

do. 

19. 

3 

Nil 

Two 

do. 

20. 

6 grown up 
boys and girls 

Nil 

Two 

do. 




do. 

22 

2 

Nil 

Two 

do. 

23. 

6 

Nil 

Two 

do. 

24. 

6 

NU 

Two 

do. 

26. 


6 porelios, 

4 small ones, 




garden. 







do. 

27. 

5 

Nil 

2 

Horrlng man ooou- 

do. 




pieil this up to a 


28. 

3 

6 perches 

IJ 1L ‘ST" 

do. 

29. 

5 

Nil 

2 

do. 

30. 

4 

Nil 

- 

do. 

31. 

6 

Nil 

- 

do. 

82. 

1 

0 perohos 

1 

•Mr. Thos. Porter, 

33. 

5 

NU 

1 over raftors 

do. 

34. 

3 

6 porelios 

2 

do. 

35. 

1 

NU 

1 

Joseph Dobbs, . ( 

36. 

1 

NU 

1 

do. 

37. 

5 

Nil 

1 

June Robinson, . 

38. 

3 

Nil 

1 

do. 

39. 

2 

Nil 

1 

Jlr. C. MTSvoy. 

40. 

5 

Nil 

1 underground 

J. Orenuan, . 

41. 

2 

Nil 

1 uppor floor 

do. 

42. 

1 

Nil 

1 middle floor 

do. 

43. 

3 

NU 

2 

do., 





John Mullen, 




of these up a ladder. 


All those aro tenants in tlie same house 
formerly occupied by ono family. There 
sanitary accommodation of any kind 
~ *■ bo curried 


- -.e the out-offloos of the 

above house and was occupied by pigs, cows, 
horses, dogs. &o. All slops thrown in front 
of doors, and when the sun rises the sfcenoh 
is frightful in hot weuthor. Thero aro pigs 
roared in yard, 

The rooms aro as follows in oaoh case Living 
room 10 fl. by 10 ft,nnd7ft. to ceiling, the apart- 
ment is entered by a ladder “ over kitchen," 
and from lloor to wallplato 3 ft. 9 in. high, and. 
a man 6 ft. high could not stand erect oven in 
centre of room, people have died of consump- 
tion in this yard only 12 months ago. 

No sanitary arrangements, even of the moRt 
primitive bind, and all slops havo to be 
carried out by front door, usually after dark, 
Those houses aro in front of sti cet. 


All in back yard of above houses. 


'hose two families aro in a book yard, and 
the ileuses wore iltted out of the oflloes: tho 
house in front of street contains two families 
and tlie yard is common to both or all. No 
sanitary noeommodatiou, very often a 
stagnant pool. 

And another idle houso with one apartment. 
In same yard there are also two families 
living in houses using same yard; tho houses 
faces tho street. 


No sanitary accommodation in yard. 
No sanitary accommodation. 


D. — Condition of a Street in Abbeyleix. 

The street of New Row in Abbeyleix contains twelve tenement houses, each house contains four apart- 
ments, two on the ground floor and two on first floor. Ten of these houses are occupied by two families 
in each; and two houses with two families only. One of these ground floors is used as an ass-house, 
and there are two empty half houses. Some slates are off, and the rendering in some 

places has fallen from the slates ; the rafters were never lathed or plastered ; tho snow can get into the 

rooms ; the lofts are in a terrible condition. There are no front doors to some of the houses and the 

jambs are rotted away, as are the doors; they are patched with bacon boxes, and some of them have 

only one hinge, and the walls, in some cases, never get even a coat of whitewash. ’Tis true that the 
landlord built some dry privies immediately at back-doors to every three houses, four privies in all, but as 
the yards are not enclosed, and as access was obtained through a lane that runs at the back they became a 
frightful nuisance, they had to be pulled down by the occupier in whose yard they were placed. When 
the drainage was connected with the main sewerage a small pipe was run the full length, with a primi- 
tive little trap. The whole affair got stopped in about one month and is there still in the same condition. 

The windows axe iron castings, permanent fixtures that cannot be opened, and the glass is broken m 
some of them ; the light to room upstairs is admitted through what is known as a skylight, and the glass 
is broken in some of them. About the middle of this street dwells a fishmonger, which adds to the 
sanitation. The water that washes the clothes is thrown in the street channel and the channel is 
broken up in places. . 

The landlord is Mr. John Waldron, Solicitor. He lives himself in a place he gave the title oi 
Rosebrook. What a contrast ! 
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APPENDIX II. APPEND EC II. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT— CO. CLARE. 


A.— PREFATORY NOTE. 

Special statistics relating to County Clare have been prepared for the Commission by the Commissioner of 
Valuation (see pp. 273-5) and the Registrar-General (see pp. 276-96), ancl certain returns have been furnished 
at the request of the Commission by the Local Government Board and the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. Other information about County Clare is available in different publications, e.g., the 
Census Returns, the Annual Agricultural Statistics, the Annual Reports of the Irish Land Commission, the 
Estates Commissioners, etc. 

All this statistical information has been brought together in the following pages, added to, and collated ; 
and explanatory notes have been added where required (e.g., pp. 273, 276, 299, 312, and 319) with a view of 
forming a compact Statistical Abstract of the chief points of interest in County Clare, which may prove of 
assistance to the Commissioners during their sittings in County Clare, and subsequently be helpful to readers 
of the evidence. 

Walter Callan, Secretary. 

28tA May, 1907. 


B.— GENERAL STATISTICAL INFORMATION, TAKEN FROM THE CENSUS REPORT, 1901, 
COUNTY CLARE BOOK [Cd. 1 05 9-1 V. 1902, pp. vii. and viii.] 

The County of Clare covers an area of 852,389 statute acres, or 4T per cent, of the total area of the 
country. 

The number of persons in the County of Clare, according to the Census, was — in 1881, 143,502, in 1891, 
126,244, and according to the recent Census, 112,334 (57,386 Males and 54,948 Females), or 11 '02 per cent, 
less than in 1891. 

The number of distinct Families in the County at the time of the late enumeration was 21,392, the average 
number of persons in a family being thus 5 - 2 ; and the number of Inhabited Houses was 21,009, showing an 
average of 5 - 3 persons to each house. In calculating these averages, the Special Inmates of Public Institu- 
tions have been omitted. 

The following Statement shows, by County Districts, as constituted under the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1898, the number of persons in 1891 and 1901 : and the increase or decrease during the decade : — ■ 



From the foregoing Statement it will be observed that there was an increase of 2T per cent, in Kilrush 
Urban and a decrease in Ennis Urban and in each of the Rural Districts. The highest percentage of decrease 
took place in Tulla Rural, viz., 15*9 ; and the lowest in Ennis Rural, viz., 10'0 per cent. 

Towns having, in 1901, a population of 2,000 and upwards are classified as Civic Areas. 

The County contains two such Areas, viz., Ennis and Kilrush Urban Districts. In 1891 the population of 
these Areas amounted to 9,555 ; in 1901 it was 9,272, showing an increase of 283 pei-sons, or 3-0 per cent. ■ 
in the rural portions of the County the decrease was 11 '7 per cent. 
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appendix II. The following Statement shows the Educational status of the Inhabitants of the County of Clare in 1891 
— • and 1901, in so far as relates to the degrees of elementary education relative to which inquiry was made on 

the Census Forms, the numbers on which the percentages are based being those for the County as constituted 
in the respective years : — 


Bate per cent, of Total Population. 


Degrees of elementary Education. 


Bond ancl Write, 
Bead only. 
Illiterate. 


1891. 

65'0 


1901. 

74'0 


Total, 


273 


21-6 


lOO'O 


lOO'O 


From the above it will be seen that whereas, according to the Returns of 1891, only 65-0 per cent, of the 
Inhabitants, at all ages, could “read and write,” in 1901, 74-0 per cent, could do so ; that the percentage of 
the population who could “ read only ” in 1891 was 7-7, and in 1901, 4-5 ; and that the percentage of the 
“illiterate” fell from 27-3 in 1891 to 21-5 in 1901. 

In 1891, 19-2 per cent, of the inhabitants aged five years and upwards were illiterate (17-8 per cent, of 
the males, and 20 6 of the females) ; in 1901 the percentage was but 13'2 (12-6 of tlio males, and 13*8 of 
the females). 

The number of children attending school in the County of Clare, according to the Census of 1891 (week 
ending 30th May, was 20,802, or 45-7 per ceut. of persons aged 5 years and under 20 in the County as 
then constituted, in 1901 the number returned (for week ending 11th May), was 18,114, or 49'0 per 
cent, of the persons aged 5 and under 20, 

In 1S91 the number of persons in the County of Clare (as then constituted) returned as Sick, on the 
night of the Census, was 1,469, or ono in every 85 of the population; in 1901 the number so returned 
was 1,102, or ouo in ovory 102 of the population; of the latter number 403 were at their own homes, and 
G99 were in hospital. 

The number of persons returned in 1891 as receiving relief under the Poor Law Systom was 4,278, or one 
in every 29 of the population ; of this number 1,662 were inmates of Workhouses, and 2,616 were in receipt 
of outdoor relief ; in 1901 the number returned was 3,994, or one in every 28 of the population ; 1,545 of 
these being in the Workhouses, and 2,449 on outdoor relief. 

According to the returns of the Registrar-General, the number of marriages registered in the County of 
Clare during the ten years ending 31st March, 1901, was 4,039, equal to an average annual rate of 3-4 per 
1,000 of the population. The number registered in the whole of Ireland during the same period affords an 
annual average rate of 4-8 per 1,000. 

The number of Births registered in the County during the ten years was 24,716, affording an average 
annual rate of 20-7 per 1,000 of the population, the average yearly rate for the whole of Ireland during the 
same period being 23'0 per 1,000. 

The Deaths registered during the decennium amounted to 18,547, being equal to an average annual rate of 
10 -5 per 1,000 ; the corresponding rate for the whole of Ireland was 18 - 2 per 1,000. 

The number of Emigrants during the ten years ending 31st March, 1901, who stated that they were from 
the County of Clare, amounted to 18,031 (8,022 males and 10,009 females); the number for the decade 
ending 31st March, 1891, was 32,421 ; for that ending 31st. March, 1881, 18,796; for that ending with 
March, 1871, 31,667; and for that ending with March, 1861, 50,033, making a total of 150,948 for the 
fifty years. 


0. — Return showing the Population, Area, Valuation, and Average Valuation per head of Population in the 
one Poor Law Union in the County of Clare containing a Congested District. 

{Supplied by the Congested Districts Board.) 


OOCNTY. 

Union. 

Population. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

Average Valuation per Head 
of Population according 
to Census of 1901. 

Con- 
gested 
portion 
of Union. 

Non- 1 
congested 
portion 
of Union. 

Total. 

Con- 

gested 

of Union. 

Non- 
congested 
portion 
of Union, 

Total. 

Con- 
gested 
portion 
of Union,! 

Non- 
congostod 
portion 
of Union | 

.Total. ' 

In 

Entire 

Union. 

In 1 
Con- ] 
gested 
Districts. 

In 

Non- 

congested 

Districts- 

Glare, 

Searlfl, 

355 

10,090 

10,445 

4,104 

Acres. 

85,529 

Acres. 

86,033 

£ 

624 

£ 

25,893 

£ 

26,517 

£ 8. A 
2 10 9 

£ 8. A 
1 15 1 

£ 8. a 

ill 3 
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p List op Electoral Divisions scheduled as “ Congested ” in the County of Clare, showing Ratio of appendix II. 

Population to Valuation in respect of the years 1891 and 1901, also Poor Bates for tho year ended 31st 
March, 1901.* 


Where the average valuation per head was, in 1901, not less than 80s. the name of the Electoral Division is printed in italics. 


Union and 
Electoral Division. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1891. 

Valuation, 

1891. 

Amount 
of Valua- 
tion per ■ 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891. 

Pojpula- 

1901’. 

Valuation, 

1901. 

Amount 
of Valua- 
tion per 
head of 
Popnla- 
tion, 1901. 

Poor Rates for year 
ended 31st March, 1901. 

On 

Agricultural 

Laud. 

On 

Other 

Heredita- 

ments. 

UNION OF SCARIFF. 

Mo unt shannon. 

Totals ! 

Total in respect of tho , 
Congested Districts 
in County Glare, ... ; 

391 1 

i 

G13 

£ s. tl. 

1 11 i 

355 

£ 

624 

£ *. tl. 
1 15 1 

In the £ 
s. d. 

2 0 

In the £ 
s. d. 

4 0 

391 i 

613 

1 11 1 

365 

624 

1 15 1 


' 

391 

613 

i a 4 

355 

624 

1 15 1 




* This return is taken from a similar return for all Counties containing Congested Districts, which was prepared by 
j Congested Districts Board, and published in tho Appendices to the First Report of the Commission, pp. 289, et seq. 


E.— RETURN SHOWING THE RATIO OF POPULATION TO VALUATION IN CERTAIN 
ELECTORAL DIVISIONS IN COUNTY CLARE, AND OTHER PARTICULARS. 

(, Specially prepared for the Commission.) 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


This return (prepared bv the Commissioner of Valuation) shows the total rateable valuation (1906), the 
population (1901), and the average valuation per head of population in each Electoral Division in Oo. Clare 


(1.) Where that average is under 30s. 

(2.) Where that average is between 80s. and 50s., but is brought below 30s. by the exclusion from the 
dividend (i.e. the total rateable valuation of the electoral division) of all ratings valued at 
over £50. In these cases the acreage and valuation of each excluded area is given. 

(3.) Where the electoral division, though scheduled as congested, does not come within either of the above 
classes. 


The total number of electoral divisions in Clare is 155, of which 150 are rural and 5 urban. The total 
number of electoral divisions comprised in this return is 18, all rural. Of these, 17 are not scheduled as 
congested and are distinguished by an asterisk. Though the average valuation of several electoral divisions 
in Co. Clare was below 30s. in 1891, they were not scheduled because their total population did not form 
one-fifth of the population of the county. Under the Local Government Act of 1898 the boundaries of Co. 
Galway were altered and the electoral division of Mountshannon (which being in Co. Gal way m 1891 had 
been scheduled) was transferred to County Clare. 

Of the 18 electoral divistas comprised m this reton, 6 ore not below 30s. in point of overage rotation 
per head of popnlation. Of these 6 divisions, 5 are not below 30s. normally, bet are when the toto touaton 
ri all ratings above £50 is excluded, and 1 is above 30s. even after these exclusions. The name of this 
division (Mountshannon) is printed in italics. 


RURAL DISTRICT OR BALLYVAUQHAN. 


Electoral Division. 

Total 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

Popula- 

(CenBue. 

1901). 

Average 

Valuation 

per 

head of 
Population 

Valuation per 
head of 

population 

normally 
between SOs. 
and 60.3. when 
all Valuations 
over £50 
ore excluded. 

ABBA AND VALUATION OF 
EXCLUDED HOLDINGS. 

Remarks. 

Area, 

Valuation. 

Total of Rural Distriot, 

£ j. d. I 

20,273 2 0 

3,920 

£ s. d. 
5 3 5 

£ x. d. 

A. B. P. | 

£ x. d. 



2 M 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


APPENDIX II. 

— EURAL DISTRICT OF COEOFIN. 



•Furroor, . 

•Kinturk, . 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 


858 4 0 
774 2 0 


Total of Rural District, 


<58,202 19 0 


640 

Gig 

13.418 


1 8 7 
1 5 2 
4 19 3 


11,079 


4 12 11 


RURAL DISTRICT OF ENNISTIMON. 


•Oloonanaha, 

•Formoyle, 


•EnniBtimon, 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural District, 


970 10 0 
704 0 0 


110 10 0 
71 0 0 
110 0 0 


RURAL DISTRICT OF EXLLADYSERT. 


•Lisousey, . 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural District. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF KILRUSH. 


•Oahermurpby, . 

796 11 0 

639 

1 4 11 

_ 

_ 



•Drumellihy, 

1,840 8 0 

1,335 

1 7 8 

_ 

_ 

_ 


•Einagh, . 

1,180 16 0 

763 

1 9 8 

- 

- 

_ 


•Glenmoro, 

1,264 17 0 

872 

19 0 

- ' 

_ 

_ 


•Kuoeknaboley, . 

1,096 18 0 

944 

13 3 

„ • _ ’ 

. _ ' 

_ 


•Orengh 

1,520 11 0 

905 

; 1 10 7 

1 7 4 

( 233 1 2 

[ 168 124 

76 16 0 
85 5 0 


•Doonbeg, . . . 

2,002 5 0 

1.800 

1 10 10 

1 5 10 

r m 2 14 

144 8 9 
< 218 3 22 

| 106 1 11 

t 119 0 14 

64 10 0 
63 10 0 
63 0 0 
62 10 0 
101 0 0 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

38,879 8 0 

17,707 

2 3 11 





Total of Rural District, 

48,636 14 0 

24,555 

1 19 0 
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RURAL DISTRICT OR LIMERICK, No. 2. 


1 

Electoral division. | 

' 

Total 

Rateable i 
Valuation, 
1906. | 

Popula- i 
(Census, 
1901.) 

Valuatkm 

head of 
Population 
•when under 
80s. 

Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

normally 
between 30 s. 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £50 
| are excluded. 

area and Valuation op 
Excluded holdings. 

Remarks. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

Total of Rural District, 

£ a a. 
31,615 15 0 

7,592 

£ *. il. 1 
4 3 3 

£ *. d. 

A. B. P. j 

£ «. d. 



RURAL DISTRICT OR SCARRIRR. 


•Cahermurphy, . 

•Corlea, 

Mountshannon, 

Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural District, j 

300 17 0 
691 10 0 
667 16 0 

305 

362 

366 

0 19 9 

1 12 8 

1 9 2 

99 0 32 

64 0 0 


25,197 0 0 

9.123 

2 13 6 




26,717 3 0 

10,445 

2 11 3 





BUBAL DISTBICT OP TULLA. 



1,127 11 0 

869 

1 5 11 

- 


- 


.T„ngW 

742 6 0 

478 

1 11 1 

1 7 9 


/» 0 0 


Total of all other Eleo- 

31,748 8 0 

8,487 

S 14 10 





Totnl of Rural Distriot, 

33,618 4 0 

9,834 

3 8 4 






313,107 18 0 

103.062 

3 0 9 




triots in county. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


appendix n F. — STATISTICS RELATING TO THE NUMBER, ACREAGE, VALUATION AND POPULATION 
OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF HOLDINGS IN COUNTY CLARE. 


Specially prepared for the. Commission. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


The information contained in the Tables I. IV. has 
been specially prepared for the Commission by the 
Registrar-General from the office summaries of the 
Census of 1901. The importance of the figures and 
their interpretation were touched upon in a 
memorandum submitted by the Secretary to the 
Commission, and printed in the Appendices to the 
First Report of the Commission, pp. 351 et seq. It 
will suffice to remark here that, though nominally 
these tables are returns of " holdings,” they are really 
returns of landholders, for, if one man has half-a- 
dozen farms in the same county, lie is returned as 
having a single holding of their combined valuation. 
It is obvious that, so far as counties are concerned, 
those returns, being actually though not nominally 
returns of landholders, show more clearly the size of 
the problem requiring treatment than a return of 
holdings would — e.g., a man has in County Clare six 
holdings valued at £2, £4, £6, £10, £20, and £40. 
A return of holdings would in this case apparently 
suggest that there were at least three holdings need- 
ing enlargement; whilst the present returns more 
clearly indicate the situation by showing only one 
holding of £82 valuation. As regards the size of 
the remedial material that might be made available 
for relieving congestion, these returns might, however, 
mislead — e.g., in the case taken above the returns 
would suggest that there was in County Clare one 
holding of £82 valuation that possibly might be 
secured for the enlargement of small holdings ; whilst 


in point of fact there are six holdings of varying size 
scattered over the county. 

The interpretation of the figures becomes more com- 
plicated when they are examined not for the whole of 
a county, but for the comparatively small area of an 
electoral division — the present unit of congestion. In 
these returns whore one man has several holdings in 
County Clare, but in different electoral divisions, or 
has one holding which runs into two electoral divL 
sions, the entire is allocated to the division contain 
ing the holding or the part of the holding of highest 
valuation ; hence the figures in these returns do not 
represent the actual state of things in each electoral 
division, as they may include in such division land 
situate in other electoral divisions (of County Clare), 
and may exclude land geographically belonging to the 
division itself. Tims the area, population, or valua- 
tion shown for an electoral division might be larger 
or smaller than the actual aim, population, or valua- 
tion of that division. Adjustments could have been 
made rectifying this, but they would have immensely 
complicated matters. Moreover, the returns would 
theu have been based in part on holdings rather than 
on landholders, and this would, for the reason shown 
above, have exaggerated the size of the problem. Con- 
sequently the Commission, having considered the 
relative advantages of adjusted and unadjusted returns 
of holdings and landholders, decided that as regards 
most areas the unadjusted returns of landholders by 
electoral divisions would be the most useful. 
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I —Table allowing Total Number of Holdings and Number of eacli of Eleven Classes, arranged according to appendix it 

Valuation, in the County of Clare. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Appendix xi. I. — Table showing Total Number of Holdings and Number of oacli of Eleven Classes, arranged uncording to 

Valuation, in the County of Clare — continued. 






CLASSIPIOATJON 

or Nor, DINGS, AN 

NUMBER IN EACH CLASS. 



Onions and Electoral Divisions. 

Total 

Number 

Not 

lag 

£4. 

Above 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£10. 

AllOVO 

£10 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£20. 

Above 

£20 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£30. 

Above 

£30 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£40. 

Above 

Above 

£50 

Above 

£100 

Above 

£200 



HollimiB. 

exceed- 

ing 

£15. 

exeoed- 

iro 

exceed- 

ing 

£100. 

exceed- 

ing 

£200. 

exceed- 

ing 

£300. 

£300 

la 

value. 

Ennis — m'.tinnnl. 













Dysurt, 

101 

12 

35 

27 

7 

11 

3 

4 

I 2 




Ennis Xlurnl, 


33 

52 

20 

12 

u 

12 

8 

17 

8 



Ennis Urban, 

- 

- 

- 


- 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



Furroor, 

103 

13 

50 

20 

4 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 



Kilclohcr, 

138 

28 

34 

22 

18 

17 

8 

5 

0 

_ 



Killaniv, 

140 

4 

51 

34 

10 

17 

5 

n 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

Killone, 

04 

13 

» 

17 

15 

15 

7 


13 

1 

1 

_ 

Kilnamona, 

141 

10 

42 

10 

23 

10 

8 

10 

7 

4 


I 

Kilroghtls, 

77 

8 

23 

12 

14 

8 

4 

2 

0 

_ 

_ 


Kinturk, 

80 

11 

40 

10 

5 


1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nowmarket, 

85 

18 

20 

10 

7 


7 

- 

8 

_ 

1 

, 

Sixmilobridgo, 

00 

28 

10 

10 

8 

7 

1 

4 

0 

4 

2 

1 

SpancoIhiU, 

05 

0 

10 

10 

10 

15 

7 

5 

7 

3 

1 

_ 

Tomplcmaloy, 

00 

1G 

18 

8 

10 

13 

8 

3 

8 

5 

2 

_ 

Tomilnlough, 

80 

20 

13 

12 

12 

12 

0 

— 

0 

3 

_ 

2 

Urlan, 

85 

27 

8 

11 

5 

1 

2 

3 

U 

12 

2 

3 

Total of Non-Congoated 
Electoral Divisions. 

2,215 

378 

- 

351 

225 

212 


00 

153 

« 


28 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

2,215 

378 

587 

351 

225 

212 

122 

•* 

153 

71 

19 

28 

ENNISTIMON. 













Annagli, 

201 

21 

120 

34 

12 

10 

1 

1 

! 

_ 

1 

- 

Ballagb, 

108 

22 

01 

11 

5 

4 

2 

— 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Ballyca, 

150 

23 

50 

30 

17 

11 

2 



- 

- 

- 

Ballystcen, 

147 

34 

54 

24 

14 

11 

2 

1 


1 

- 

- 

Bally vaskin, 

138 

10 

70 

20 

7 

11 

5 

_ 

5 

1 

- 

- 

Cloghaun, 

89 

22 

42 

8 

7 


_ 

3 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Cloonanalia, 

144 

41 

72 

25 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Cloonsy, 

84 

1 

24 

43 

5 

0 

3 

2 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Ennistlmon, 

221 

03 

74 

32 

18 

13 

8 

3 

8 

1 

- 

1 

Fornioyle, 

05 

11 

30 

14 

1 

— 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

iilfoiiora, 

131 

18 

40 

20 

7 

12 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

X 

KiUaspuglonanc, 

100 

10 

63 

16 

3 

12 

3 

o 

1 

1 

- 

- 

KilUlagb, 

144 

57 

03 

10 

4 

4 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

- 

2 

Kilslmnny, 

41 

0 

14 

3 

7 

8 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

XJsoannor, 

87 

15 

22 

10 

10 

9 

3 

_ 

8 

4 

_ 

- 

Lurraga, 

55 

8 

22 

11 

4 

4 

3 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Maghorareagh, 

115 

10 

43 

34 

0 

8 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

Milltownmalbay, 

218 

61 

85 

45 

10 

8 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Moy, 

240 

67 

118 

37 

8 

10 

7 

! 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

Sraithstown, 

87 

0 

25 

12 

5 

7 

4 

- 

2 

3 

- 

~ 

Total of Noil-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

2,552 

510 

1,100 

402 

100 

152 

60 

19 

66 

21 

* 

• 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

2,562 

510 


402 

100 

162 ; 50 

i 

» 

55 

21 

t 

' 
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Table showing Total Number of Holdings and Number of each of Eleven Classes, arranged according to appendix xx; 

Valuation, in the County of Clare — continued. — 








CI.ASSIPIOATIOX 

op Holdings, ant 

Number 

IN EACH 

Glass. 




Number 


Above 

Above 




AhnvA 

Above 






































Ing 


exceed- 















ing 

ing 



















£100. 

£200. 

£800. 

















KlLLADYSERT. 













oailynacally. 



56 

7 

8 

9 

8 

7 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

7 

Ckmdagad, 



127 

14 


28 

11 

10 

1 

— 

7 

— 

— 

- 

Coolmeen, 



124 

11 

44 

27 

17 

16 2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

— 

Kiiclireest, 



162 

26 

40 

38 

18 

25 6 

2 

4 

3 

— 

— 

Kilflddane, 



100 

14 

92 

32 

11 

4 

4 

- 

. 3 

- 

- 

- 

Killadysert, 



104 

32 

54 

33 

81 

20 

9 

3 

8 

2 

7 

1 

KilloDn, 



ISO 

14 

23 

31 

17 

34 

4 

8 

7 

3 

- 

- 

Kflmurry, 



130 

20 

04 

34 

9 

4 

4 


2 

- 

- 


liscaaey, 



114 

24 

66 

17 

4 


1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Liakeen, 



123 

14 

44 

20 

11 

11 

6 

5 

8 

3 

2 

— 

Kinealon, 



70 

11 

26 

13 

6 

6 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

-r^toi 



1,406 

187 

523 

282 

143 

139 

42 


a 

16 



Electoral Diviaiona. 












otal 

f Electoral Divisions, 

1,406 

187 523 

282 

143 

139 ! 42 

23 

41 

16 

7 

■ 

KlLItUSH. 














Caliermurpliy, 


.. 

107 

39 

48 

8 

9 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Cloonadrum, 



119 

23 

40 

15 

0 

11 

8 

1 

4 

1 

7 

- 

Clooncoorha, 



123 

14 

43 

37 

13 

6 

G 

1 

3 


- 

- 

Cooraclare, 



163 

22 

61 

35 

14 

10 

2 

— 

1 

1 

7 

— 

Creegh, 



132 

17 

60 

21 

14 

8 

4 

- 

7 

1 

- 

- 

Doonbeg, 



102 

76 

48 

23 

20 

15 

2 

1 

6 

7 

- 

- 

Drumelllliy, 



200 

84 

58 

29 

9 

13 

1 

3 

2 

7 

- 


Eiaagh, 


.. 

131 

68 

27 

1* 

9 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

— 

- 

Glenuiore, 


.. .. 

137 

34 

62 

22 

11 

6 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Kilballyowen, 



176 

45 

69 

36 

14 

S 

8 

3 

7 

7 

- 

- 

Kite, 


.. .. 

104 

42 

*1 

39 

10 

15 

4 

6 

7 

- 

1 

“ 

Elllard, 



111 

18 

26 

31 

10 

14 

7 

- 

4 

7 

— 

— 

Killimer, 



145 

21 

40 

26 

26 

20 

4 

1 

5 

7 

— 

7 

Kilmihil, 



122 

20 

30 

34 

10 

16 

6 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kilmnrry, 



176 

61 

58 

23 

10 

15 

7 

4 

8 

- 

- 


Kilrush Rural, 



218 

42 

67 

23 

33 

36 

11 

« 

7 

4 


- 

Kilraih Urban, 



78 

17 

81 

13 

4 

2 

2 

3 

5 

— 

7 

— 

Knock, 



140 

25 

48 

19 

19 

14 


3 

3 

7 


2 

Knocknaboley, 


.. 

187 

30 

79 

13 

8 

4 

1 

- 

1 



- 

Knocknagore, 



06 

28 

28 

16 

7 

13 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

— 

Moreen, 



61 

14 

7 

18 

8 

1 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Moyarta, 



173 

81 

20 

21 

19 

12 

2 

2 

3 


- 


Mullagh, 



103 

10 

49 

16 

11 

8 

6 

— 

3 

- 

— 

- 

Qoerrin, 



84 

22 

17 

18 

11 

8 

3 

4 

1 

- 

— ' 

~ 

Eahona, 



143 

38 

54 

SO 

5 

8 

3 

1 


7 

— 

“ 

St Martin’e, 



60 

12 

23 

6 

6 

2 

3 

3 

5 

7 


— 

TDllig, 



80 

20 

11 

19 

10 

Id 

• 

1 

1 

— 


— 

Tullycreen, 



65 

9 

17 

15 

6 

11 

5 

1 

1 



_ 

*S ' Total 

of 


3,615 

926 

1,166 

618 

333 

304 

112 

48 

82 

19 

4 

8 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions, 

8,615 

926 

1,166 

618 

333 . 

304 

112 

48 

82 

10 

4 

3 


2 N 2 
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appendix ix, I, — Table showing Total .Number of Holdings and Number of each of Eleven Classes, arranged according to 

Valuation, in the County of Clare — continued. 






CLASSIPIOATIO 

OP HOLDINGS, AN 

D NUMBER IN EAO 

Class. 



Unions and Electoral Divisions. 

Number 

of 


Above 

Above 


£20° 

Above 

Ahnvo 

Above 

£50 

Above 

£100 

Above 




exceed- 

and not 
oxeeed- 

and not 
exceed- 

and not 
exceed- 

and not 
exceed- 

oxeeed- 

and not 
exceed- 

and not 
exceed- 

and not 
exceed- 


£300 

in 




£10. 



£30. 

“40 

£50. 

£100. 

£*“• 

£300. 

. 


Limerick. 













Ballycannon, 

32 

3 

7 

3 

3 

3 

1 


0 

2 


_ 

Ballyglnss, 

83 

24 

U 

7 

5 

8 

8 

1 

10 

7 


- 

Cappa villa, •• .. 

48 

0 

7 

7 

a 

8 

11 

3 

8 


- 

- 

Costlccrinc, 

103 

30 

30 

1* 

< 

5 


1 

2 


- 

1 

Cloghorn, 

100 

11 

30 

18 

15 

13 

7 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Cloontra, 

80 

7 

28 

28 

11 

10 

2 

— 


1 

- 

- 

Cratioo, 

102 

10 

18 

8 

7 

20 

8 


10 

o 

3 

- 

Fahymoro, 

105 

14 

27 

28 

13 


2 


1 

1 

- 

1 

Killcoly, 

82 

17 

17 

10 

0 

11 

0 

4 

8 


- 


Killokenncdy, 

80 

12 

25 

12 

7 

13 


0 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Kllseily, 

115 

25 

35 

10 

12 

13 

« 


3 

1 

2 

l 

Kiltcnanlca, 

145 

40 

26 

18 

14 

13 



10 

0 


- 

Laokaroogb, 

08 

7 

13 

10 

0 

13 

» 

3 

2 

- 

~ 

- 

Monntiovers. 

117 

30 

50 

14 

7 

0 

— 

* 



— 

- 

I'Brloimbridgo, 

77 

10 

10 

14 

8 

* 





2 

- 

Total of Non-Congcstcd 
Electoral Divisions. 

* 

270 

367 

“ 


100 


” 

71 

•7 


■ 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

1,363 

270 

,51 

213 

124 

100 

-| - 

71 

37 

11 

3 

SOARRIFP. 













Ayle, 

74 

0 

24 

10 

10 

8 

« 

1 

- 

« 


- 

Bolierglnss, 

80 

8 

28 

21 

12 

10 

4 

3 

— 

1 

- 


Cahorliurly, 

02 

7 

22 

17 

5 

4 


1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Gahermnrphy, 

57 

40 

12 

- 

1 

2 

2 

— 

- 

— 

- 


Cappagliabann, 

53 

7 

23 

10 

5 

4 

- 

3 

1 

1 



Carrowbaun, 

28 

2 

12 

0 

4 

1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

" 

Cioonusker, 

00 

0 

30 

14 

12 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

- 


Coolroagh, 

05 

13 

18 

7 

8 

4 

3 

3 

8 

3 

1 


Corlon, 

02 

20 

21 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— 



Derryr.nglttagh, 

58 

10 

18 

8 

5 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 


' , 

Drummuan, 

150 

51 

40 

14 

14 

IS 

5 

2 

0 

2 

- 


Fnakle, 

148 

44 

04 

12 

12 

0 

3 

1 

3 

— 

- 

- 

Tnishcaltra North, . . 

00 

15 

24 

6 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

— 

- 


Iniahcaltra South, . . 

12 

— 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Killaloe, 

110 

5 

41 

21 

12 

8 

8 

2 

8 

3 

2 


•Mountahannon, 

51 

20 

14 

7 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

— 



Ogonnelloc, 

108 

20 

66 

20 

26 

18 

12 

1 

6 

1 



Scarrlff, 

103 

28 

77 

87 

23 

12 

11 

6 

1 

3 


1 

'■’otal ol Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

51 

26 

14 

7 

■ 

» 

- 


- 

- 

1 

- 

Total of Non-Congee ted 
Eleotoral Divisions. 

Ml, 

“* 

520 

228 

157 

113 

5, 

26 

“ 

22 

3 

2 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

1,520 


543 

285 

158 

,u 



43 

- 

< 

■ 


* Scheduled as Congested. 
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j Table showing Total Number of Holdings and Number of each of Eleven Classes, arranged according to 

Valuation, in the County of Clare — continued. 


— 




Classification 

V HOLDINGS, and 

Number 


Class. 



unions and electoral divisions. 

Number 

Not 

Above 

I* t 1 

Above 

£10 

Above 

Above 

£20 

“T 

Above 

£40 

A £50 6 

Above 
£100 _ 

Above 
£200 ■ 

Above 









exceed- 

exceed- 

exceed- 

exceed- 




£4. 

ins 

£10. 

£15. 

ins 

£20. 

£3§. 

£40. 

£5§. 

£100. 

£20b. 

£800. 


Tulla. 













Bally Wood, 

48 

3 

11 

14 

* 

9 

2 

1 

4 

— 



Ballynahlncli, 

110 

12 

31 

15 


U s 




, 



Calier, 

08 

13 

48 









Clooney, 


5 


12 


8— 

3 

7 





Dansao, 

55 

13 

11 

6 

8 





2 

1 


Glendrec, 

76 

13 

41 

10 

5 


1 

4 





Kilkisben, 

130 

47 

28 

18 




1 

5 

1 

1 


Killanena, 

154 

47 

79 

18 

5 

3 



— 




Killuran, 

127 

41 

37 

12 

15 


8 




1 


K lla o 

58 

13 

22 


3 








Kyle, 

101 

24 

20 

15 

18 

14 

7 

— 


1 

1 


Lougbea, 

83 

25 

33 

13 

9 

2 

- 

— 


— 



Newgrove, 

108 

17 

51 

17 

3 

8 


1 




1 

■Quin, 

101 

26 

14 

19 

18 

11 

4 

3 



1 

1 

Rathclooney, 

75 

25 

14 

12 

7 

11 




— 



Soisroe, 

65 

12 

10 

5 

6 

10 

8 

3 



‘ 

1 

Toberbreeda, 

57 

15 

20 

7 

7 

3 



1 




Tolls, 

143 

51 

23 

21 

15 

19 

5 





1 


1,657 

402 

505 

249 

143 

141 

66 

33 

77 

23 

■ 

12 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions, 

1,667 

402 

- 

249 

143 


66 

33 

i 

" 

28 

• 

12 



26 

14 

7 


2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

Divisions in County. 














15,706 

3,215 

5,089 

2,826 

1,434 

1,376 

618 

309 

653 

260 

63 

63 

toral Divisions in County. 














Total of County, 

15,767 

3,241 

5,103 

2,633 



618 

309 

653 

260 

“ 

63 
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II. — Table showing Total Area occupied by each Class of Holdings in the County of Clare. 




Total 

"Classification of 

Holding 

AOOORDING TO RATEABLE 
UNDER BACH CLASS. 

Valuation, with 

the area 

Unions and Electoral Divisions. 

occupied 

by 

Agricul- 

Eoldings. 

Not 

ing 

£4. 

Abovo 

£4 

exceed- 

ing 

£10. 

A|ovo 

exceed- 

ing 

Above 

£10 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£20. 

oxccod- 

£30. 

Abovo 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£40. 

Abovo 
£40 ^ 

exceed- 

Above 

£50 

and not 
°*ln°g " 

Above 

£100 

exceed- 

ing 

£200. 

Above 
£200 
and not 
lng 
£300. 

Above 

£300 

yla 

i Ballyvaughan. 

Acres 

Acres. 


Acres. 




Acres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 


Abbey, 

0,020 

40 

228 

400 

481 

730 

304 

40 

2,040 

221 

1,923 


Carran, 

8,400 

0 

245 

440 

350 

230 

1,082 

400 

3,390 

2,236 

_ 


Castlelo.vn, 

0,887 

20 

10D 

03 

87 

710 

1,327 

400 

2,051 

404 

_ 


Dorreou. 

4,403 

03 

080 

07 

090 

300 

070 

401 

074 

681 

_ 


Drumcreoby, 

4,872 

180 

145 

321 

120 

540 

804 

00 

1,513 

330 

704 

_ 

Glonlnagb, 

0,317 

238 

308 

400 

1,400 

1,040 

— 

929 

635 

406 

_ 

_ 

Lisdoonvnma, 

2,732 

100 

130 

408 

400 

200 

80 

274 

308 

011 

_ 

_ 

Mountolva, 

7,000 

03 

33 


091 

422 

800 

400 

1,142 

3,083 

_ 

_ 

Nougliaval, 

7,272 

72 

70 

04 

140 

271 

1,181 

174 

1,615 

2,532 

044 

610 

Oughtmamn, 

8,048 

33 

340 

1,304 

m 

1,484 

270 

2,023 

2,785 

— 

_ 

_ 

Rathbornoy, 

7,423 

100 

84 

~ 


030 

200 

112 

1,740 

695 

1,019 

2,881. 

Total of Non-Congested 

00,800 

077 

2,301 

4,013 



6,882 




4,380 

3.499 

Electoral Dlvslons. 






















— 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

00,800 

077 

2,301 

4,013 

0,208 

7,552 

0,882 

0.401 

18,457 

11,069 

4,380 

3,499 

COBROPIK. 













Ballyoightor, 

2,200 

180 

046 

340 

327 

47 

- 

410 

- 

440 

_ 

_ 

Boston, . . ... 

11,300 

71 

1,720 

1,011 

1,488 

2,378 

140 

1,045 

1,443 

1,488 

— 

- 

Corrofln, 

7,034 

165 

205 

100 

1,025 

1,557 

678 

585 

1,993 

736 

381 

- 

Glenroe, . . .- 

0,600 

— 


408 

474 

1,348 

023 

661 

376 

1,836 

— 

_ 

Killlnaboy, 

0,014 

092 

010 

373 

182 

423 

120 

85 

2,859 

919 

- 

1,139 

Kiltoraght, 

0,810 

5 

080 

723 

588 

300 

860 

389 

522 

102 

238 

2,566 

Muckanagb, 

7,047 

270 

1,128 

1,380 

378 

743 

1,008 

739 

1,006 

260 

- 

- 

Radi, — . 

4,164 

8 

614 

048 

447 

201 

336 

262 

309 

322 

808 

- 

Runn, 

0,082 

80 

004 

236 

307 

827 

600 

009 

083 

821 

812 

1,528 






— 






— 

— 

Total of Non-Oongestcd 
Eleotoral Dlvlsons. 

09,820 

«" 

7,103 

0,237 

0,270 

7,860 

3,802 

4,785 

9,201 

6,930 

1,730 

5,233 

Total of Eleotoral Divisions, 

00,826 

1,470 

7,193 

6,237 

0,270 

7,809 

3,802 

4,785 

9,201 

0,930 

1,789 

5,233 















Ennis. 













Olareabbey, 

5,700 

142 

275 

208 

200 

336 

253 

271 

045 

389 

483 

2,477 

Clenagb, 

0,040 

43 

160 

216 

238 

339 

520 

252 

1,871 

1,728 

706 

1,286. 

Crusheon, 

0,917 

100 

1,090 

719 

302 

770 

671 

364 

1,445 

1,080 

374 

- 

Doora, • , 

7,707 

121 

600 

595 

488 

989 

608 

240 

982 

1,222 

- 

1,912' 

Drumllne, 

3,826 

41 

126 

132 

180 

119 

309 

72 

433 

493 

409 
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II.— Table showing Total Area occupied by each Class of Holdings in the County of Clare — continued. appendix II. 


Classification op Holdings according to Rateable Valuation, with the abea 
UNDER EACH CLASS. 


IJWONS AND ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

occupied 

Agricul- 

H0t a 

Above 
£4 f 

A|ove^ 

Above 
a 15 * 

i £o y ' 

"“o" 

Above 

£40 

A £50 e 

Above 

£100 

^200° 

Above 


Holdings. 

£A 

lag 

£10. 

Ilf 

in.' 

£20. 

exceed- 

ing 

£30. 

exceed- 

£40. 

11*' 

ing 

£100. 

T 

exceed- 

ing 

£300. 

In 

value. 

Ennis — continued. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Dysert, 

4,207 

42 

706 

070 

366 

577 

264 

317 

136 

582 

- 

388 

Ennis Rural, 

0,803 

57 

670 

481 

358 

412 

589 

605 

1,702 

1,058 

278 

394 

Ennis Urban, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

Ennoor, 

8,821 

220 

4,714 

3,313 

490 

66 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Killclohcr, 

0,122 

343 

1,211 

1,205 

018 

860 

402 

336 

748 

— 

- 

- 

KiUaniv, 

0,387 

11 

1,160 

1,843 

806 

1,200 

364 

490 

441 

512 

- 

- 

Killone, 

4,087 

38 

167 

478 

440 

551 

456 

201 

1,006 

313 

387 

— 

Kilnnmona, 

0,404 

83 

845 

530 

800 

708 

575 

656 

773 

814 

284 

321 

Kilraghtis, 

3,317 

20 

401 

287 

508 

532 

199 

251 

069 

- 

— 

— 

Klnturk, 

5,082 

206 

2,213 

1,320 

382 

881 

71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ken-market, 

4.020 

40 

266 

408 

218 

210 

227 

- 

666 


193 

2,386 

Sixmilebrldge, 

3,861 

60 

121 

166 

173 

222 

60 

105 

823 

697 

671 

673 

Spancelhill, 

4,853 

24 

273 

271 

677 

732 

474 

423 

890 

724 

356 

— 

Templcmaley, 

5,170 

07 

302 

218 

324 

638 

496 

207 

1,079 

1,118 

728 

— 

Tomflnlougb, 

5,132 

38 

320 

325 

472 

502 

391 

— 

661 

849 

— 

1,518 

M “- 

5,012 

48 

88 

102 

136 

28 

66 

268 

802 

I’ 788 

570 

1,080 

Total of Non-Conge8tod 
Sectoral Divisions. 

110,070 

- 

15,789 

13,480 

8,630 

10,742 

6,046 

5,038 

15,751 

13,336 


13,848 

Total of. Electoral Divisions, 

110,070 

1,847 

15,789 

13,480 

8,630 

10,742 

6,046 

5,038 

15,751 

13,336 

5,560 

13,848 

Ennistimon. 













Annsgh, 

7,041 

156 

3,232 

1,657 

816 

787 

96 

99 

87 

- 

461 

- 

Ballagh, 

3,780 

391 

1,753 

424 

417 

301 

184 

- 

- 

319 

— 

- 

Ballyea, 

7,802 

356 

1,906 

2,182 

1,241 

1,009 

185 

424 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Baliyateen, 

8,001 

362 

000 

644 

564 

488 

140 

47 

686 

151 

- 

— 

BaUyvaaMn, 

4,020 

136 

1,648 

633 

297 

729 

306 

— 

896 

275 

— 

— 

Cloghann, 

3,041 

634 

1,106 

305 

454 

150 

- 

860 

259 

587 

- 

— 

Cloonanalia, 

6,382 

1,051 

2,987 

1,907 

60 

327 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Clooney, 

3,931 

10 

728 

1,759 

313 

463 

304 

348 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ennistimon. 

0,545 

261 

1,419 

780 

738 

801 

508 

287 

1,120 

153 

- 

678 

Formoyle, 

5,502 

219 

1,682 

1,190 

94 

- 

160 

- 

246 

1,011 

- 

- 

Eilfenora, 

0,481 

100 

1,210 

943 

252 

672 

172 

78 

1,039 

489 


1,195 

Eiliaspuglonane, 

3,786 

225 

1,451 

558 

08 

635 

229 

189 

165 

236 

- 

- 

KBilagh, 

5,515 

081 

1,965 

817 

232 

123 

— 

60 

182 

244 

— 

1,521 

Eflsbanny, 

2,045 

04 

510 

253 

243 

438 

308 

— 

220 

— 

— 

— 

Ifocannor, 

4,217 

284 

834 

365 

839 

545 

135 

- 

860 

1,065 

- 

— 

Iniraga, 

3,641 

212 

573 

784 

344 

260 

488 

— 

702 

168 

- 

— 

Ksgherareagb, 

0,018 

355 

1,548 

2,062 

859 

881 

738 

- 

126 

- 

- 

— ! 

Jiillto wnmalbay, 

4,451 

100 

1,114 

052 

583 

178 

176 

68 

257 

247 

318 

371 

Hoy, 

6,107 

607 

2,822 

1,275 

282 

553 

415 

79 

164 

— 

— 

— 

dmithetown, . . . . 

3,425 

128 

781 

450 

243 

528 

243 

— 

108 

850 

“ 

“ 

Total ol Non-Congeate-i 
\ Electoral DivieloiiB. 

98,920 

0,055 

30,007 

19,430 

7,769 


4,787 

1,079 

7,216 

6.685 

1,089 

3,705 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

08,920 

0,655 

30,007 

19.430 


«•» 

4,737 

1,979 

7,216 

6,685 

1,030 

3,765 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

If. Table sliowin" Total Area occupied by eacli Class of Holdings in the County of Clare — continued. 




Classification of Holdinos according to Rateable Valuation 

WITH THE Asm I 


Total 












UNIONS A NO ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

occupied 

Not_ ' 

Above 

£4 

Above 
£10 ; 

Above 
£15 ; 

Above 
£20 f 

Abovo | Above 
£30 ^ 1 £40 f 

A £50° j 

Above I 
£100 1 

Above | 
£200 | 

n 


Holdings. 

lug | 

xcoed- i 

xcced- j 

xcecd- 1 


xccod- | oxcood- , 

xcecd- 

xccod- ] 
Ing 
£200. 

xceed- j 
ing 
£300. 

la 



£1. | 

£10. ! 

£15. 1 

£20. ! 

& 

£40. 1 

£50. | 

£100. : 


KlXLADYSBRT. 

a™. 

Acres. 

a™. 

Acres. 

a™. ! 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A„„. 

1 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Ball yn Really, 

3,180 

17 ! 

77 

10. 

218 | 

100 j 

02 1 

200 

235 ' 

463 

588 

tot 

Clomlngad, 

8,512 

200 ; 

2,081 

1,321 

026 

1.121 | 

70 

- 


— 



Ooolmoon, 

1,085 

07 ! 

1,010 

818 

014 | 

885 < 

00 

201 


1,1 


~ 

Kilclirocst, 

0,001 

217 ! 

018 

1,321 

753 

1,178 | 

385 

103 

110 ^ 


- 

~ 

KUIlddnno, 

0,307 

05 

2,010 

1,354 

088 | 

300 

414 

— 

531 


- 

- 

KUladysort 

0,177 

111 

1,027 

1,501 

1,580 

1,540 ! 

548 

270 

013 1 

381 

101 

335 

Killodr., 

5,100 

13 ! 

310 

87(1 

574 1 

1,402 

255 

201 

070 

007 j 


- 

Kilmnrry, 

1,588 

185 ! 

1,570 

1,217 

130 

208 

377 

100 

123 : 

- ' 

~ 

“ ■ 

IAscasoy, 

0,017 

731 , 

3,271 

1.7J4 

108 

310 

00 

“ 

“ 1 

— j 



Llsboon, 

1,085 

71 

1,002 

685 

201 ! 

303 

270 ; 

107 

060 ] 

458 

019 


Rlnenlon, 

3,320 

50 j 

007 

“ 

301 | 

300 i 

208 j 

01 

323 { 

292 

400 



01,150 

1,010 


1,443 

7,101 | 

7,005 

3,001 1 

1,801 

1,714 

3,006 

2,558 

1,!°» 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions, 

01,150 

1,010 

10,100 

11,445 

7,101 

7,005 

3,001 

1,801 


3;0G0 

2,658 

1,201 

Kir.Rtrsn. 













Cahormurpliy, 

1,310 

1,015 

1,032 

302 

815 

110 

280 

- 

08 

- 

- 

- 

Gloonadrum, 

1,117 

211 

778 

437 

250 

647 

004 

HI 

001 




Olooncoorlia, 

1,008 

01 

1,200 

1,278 

570 


540 

03 

540 


— 

“ 

Cooraclaro, 

5,813 

158 

1,608 

1,300 

701 

1,110 

268 

— 

101 

232 



Crocgh, 

. 5,088 

220 

1,832 

044 

711 

504 

280 

— 

231 

236 



Doonliog, 

5,070 

510 

000 

030 

825 

850 

165 

70 

876 • 


_ 


Drnmpllihy, 

0,137 

585 

1,017 

1,102 

*» 

880 

72 

007 

372 




Einagli, 

1,002 

551 

575 

002 

445 

302 

202 

182 

351 

132 



(llcnmore, 

7,170 

1,211 

8,020 

1,010 

1,010 

088 

108 

300 

77 

“ 

— 


KUbnllyowon, 

7,023 

211 

1,008 

1,100 

770 

008 

1,015 

180 

ill 

502 

— 



5,888 

303 

710 

1,211 

171 

003 

232. 

000 

087 

— 



Killnril, 

1,223 

80 

170 

037 

102 

868 

058 

— 

654 

287 



Killinior, 

5,013 

110 

838 

822 

1,000 

1.141 

311 

80 

700 

140 

— 

JSt 

Xllmliiil, 

1,010 

310 

811 

1,032 

101 

1,410 

805 

~ 

— 

— 



Kllmurry, 

1,150 

271 


500 

203 

008 

303 

377 

022 

— 



Kllruih Rural, 

8,177 

1,030 

1,007 


1,155 

1,755 

000 

320 

087 

821 



Kllrusli Urban, 

1,230 

30 

100 

148 

81 

42 

12 

123 

353 




Knock, 

5,047 

200 

015 

780 

830 

020 

270 

330 

122 

269 



Knocknaboloy, 

7,101 

800 

3,838 

1,101 

606 

30.8 

250 

— 

101 

_ 



Knocknagore, . . • • 

1,131 

205 

832 

500 

306 

1,180 

381 

333 

267 




Movoen, 

2,188 

78 

235 

830 

538 

135 

154 

212 

— 




Moynrta, • • 

1,000 

170 

570 

683 

031 

710 

160 

253 

720 

380 


_ 

Mullagb, 

1,175 

112 

1,245 

111 

155 

526 

001 

— 

703 



__ 

Quorrln, 

2,022 

177 

128 

627 

162 

801 

180 

280 

77 

— 



Italiona, 

1,283 

275 

1,180 

1,040 

235 

517 

243 

87 

457 




St. Martin's, 

2,380 

62 

406 

182 

205 

04 

227 

282 

811 




Tullig, •• ■■ 

8,018 

02 

371 

I 872 

505 

1,227 

121 

165 

202 



_ 

Tullyereen, 

2,050 

00 

300 

| 050 

383 

888 

337 

07 

103 






Total of Non-Conges tei 
Electoral Divisions. 

133,812 

0,018 30,264 

j 22,002 

10,120 

10,800 

10,007 

6,002 

11,720 

1,198 

1,200 

1,55* 

TolAl of Electoral Division 

183, 812 1 

1 . 

0,618 


l 22,002 

10‘,120 

10,800 

10,007 

5,002 

1 11,7*20 

1,198' 

1,206 

1,330 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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jj_ Table allowing Total Area occupied by each Chis-s of Holdings in the County of Clare — coiitiitned. appendix n. 




Classification of Holdings according to Rateable Valuation, with t 

HE AREA 



Total 





UNDER EauU 

Class. 





UNIONS AND ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

occupied 

by 


Above i 

Abovo i 
£10 : 
and not | 

Above 

Above j 

Above 

Above 

£40 

Above 

£50 

Above 

£100 

Above 
£200 ! 

Above 



exceed - \ 


and not and not and not | 

and not | 

and not 

and not ; 





" | 

ing 

£10. 

™ng | 

ing 

ing 

£30. | 

ing 1 
£40. ; 

ing j 
£50. i 

ing 

£100. 


ing 

£300. ' 


LIMERIOK. 


A- 

Acres. 

Acres. 


i 

a™ 1 

a™. 

a™. 

Acres, j 

Acres. | 

a™.. 

annon 

2.700 

10 j 

235 

50 

110 | 

203 i 

52 

104 ] 

1,591 

300 

- 

- 

Bsllyglass. 

3,070 

50 

128 

165 

144 

281 ; 

454 

43 | 

870 

890 

083 j 

- 

CappaviUa, 

2,082 

8 

98 

174 

88 : 

307 | 

24a 

97 





Castlcerine, 

5.804 

445 

1,415 

706 

245 | 

407 

203 

100 ] 




1.411 

Hoghera, 

0,101 

72 

1,155 

837 

888 

704 

583 


45. 


~ 1 

_ 

Cloontrn, 

6,500 

00 

899 

1,609 

716 

746 

213 

— j 




_ 

Cratloe, 

5,221 

50 

338 i 

137 

19S | 

704 ! 

334 

302 


1.0. 


_ 

Fahymore, 

5,503 

132 

589 

1,305 



100 

122 



_ | 

l.UO- 

Killeely. 

3,405 

92 

250 

221 

193 

518 i 

390 



i 

— ! 

_ 

Killokennedy, 

5,804 

323 

1,291 

518 

552 

1,906 | 

522 


104 

— 

— ■ 

~ 

Kilseily, 

0,530 

00 

1,004 

496 

022 

046 i 

742 

247 

(.82 



533 

Kiltenaalea, 

6,007 

101 

421 

307 

430 I 

574 

322 



909 

522 

— 

Lackareagh, 

3,770 

60 

305 

562 

530 i 

1,475 

200 

312 



— 

— 

Mountievers, 

4,150 

138 

1,530 

633 

304 

551 

_ 






O'Brien'sbridge, 

2,973 

80 

326 

478 

341 

201 

309 

31. 






07,087 

1,770 

10,053 

8,297 

5,977 

10,873 

4,724 

3.409 

8,320 

7,502 

3,730 

2,946 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions. 

07,007 

1,770 

10,053 

8,297 

5,977 

10,873 

4,724 

3,409 

8,320 

7,502 

3,730 

2,946 

SOARRIFP. 













Ayle 

3,745 

120 

501 

873 

513 

510 

455 

02 

- 

863 


- 

Boherglaas, 

3,370 

115 

070 

098 

613 

707 

209 

109 

- 

129 



Caherhurly 

2,924 

107 

004 

701 

243 

340 

80 

45 

174 


— 


Cahermurphy, 

4,370 

2,338 

1,505 

— 

50 

1SS 

350 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Cappaghabaun, 

7,033 

501 

1,200 

1,383 

481 

2,785 

— 

179 

186' • 


— 


Carrowbaun, 

3,973 

080 

308 

282 

1,011 

104 

99 

- 

581 


— 

— 


0,728 

428 

2,773 

762 

611 

406 

723 

079 

85 


~ 

— 

Coolrcagb, 

3,492 

147 

270 

200 

272 

208 

164 

348 

724 

031 

528 


Pnrl no l 

4,700 

1,085 

1,272 

030 

676 

113 

333 

177 


~ 

— 

“ 

Derrynagittagh. 

3,271 

60 

394 

233 

282 

1,182 

236 

131 

481 

266 

— 

— 

Drnmmaan, 

0,898 

411 

1,073 

790 

618 

804 

870 

475 

1,470 




Icalde. 

4,227 

504 

1,430 

510 

, 404 

571 

194 

117 


“ 

— 

_ 

Inishcaltra North, . . 

5,423 

140 

794 

308 

264 

543 

95 

221 

182 




Imahcaltra South, . . 

404 

_ 

57 

43 

24 

90 

65 

119 


~ 


— 


A (ISA 

39 

761 

503 

400 

560 

446 

85 

1,234 





3,089 

495 

577 

486 

82 

218 

- 

- 

~ 


2,131 

— 

Ogoanelloe, 

5,050 

165 

1,007 

880 

1,054 

839 

830 

78 

012 

119 

~ 

— 

Scania, 

8,024 

141 

1,608 

1,186 

804 

506 

775 

334 

115 

1,809 






577 






_ 

_ 

2,181 

_ 

Divisions. 
















10,052 

8,400 

10,521 

5,790 

3,249 

0,427 

6,135 

017 

3,726 

Electoral Divlsons. 













Total of Electoral Division 

83,187 

7,983 

17,004 

10,538 

8,488 

j 10,739 

5,790 



3,249 

0,427 

6,185 

3,048 

3,726 


* Scheduled as Congested. 
2 0 
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IT- — Table showing Total Area occupied by each Class of Holdings in the County of Clare — continued 


t Holdings according to Rateable Valuation, with tup 

UNDER EACH CLASS. 


l>y I Abovo i Above I Above I Above Above Above Above Above i aw. I 

Agricnl- Not £4 £10 £15 | £20 ' £30 £40 £50 £100 ^ 0 0 av. 

rural exceed- and not and not ! and not and not and not and not and not and not I and not Abotl 


Holdings. I ing exceed- 


ing Ins ing Ing 'ing 


,303 | 00 I 174 I 130 330 140 


Total of Electoral Divisions, 81, 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acret 


250 315 171 | 052 


5,203 17,272 0,500 7,0: 


7,400 5,040 3,048 jl0,401 4,8i 


,754 I 6,203 17,272 0,500 i 7,018 


T ° tn Lr^ 7 ° 2 ' 731 30 ’ 0S0 105,404 72,204 02,381 51,100 35,332 92,207 04,098 23,780 43,411 


.. 700,720 137,445 jl40,222 105,050 72,840 02,500 j 61,100 ] 36,382 92,297 04,098 25,911 1 48,411 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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III. — Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Clare. appendix II 


' 

UXIONS AND ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

^Total 


CLASS1PIOATION OP HOLDINGS, AL 

d total Rateable Valuation op those 
each Class. 


N °ed 

ins 

£4. 

A £4 V ® t 

"iio 

tag 

£15. 

Above 

in’ 

£20. 

Above 

£20 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£40. 

Above 

£40 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£50. 

Above 

£50 

exceed- 

ing 

£100. 

Above 
£100 
and not 

ing 

£200. 

A 2O0 6 
and not 

lug 

£300. 

Above 

£300 

in 

value. 

Baliwacghan. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8 

£ 

. 

£ 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* 

Abbey, 

2.887 

30 

102 

254 

349 

» 

211 

42 

867 

... 

51, 

- 

Carran, 

1,786 

0 

70 

116 

08 

58 

192 

172 

677 

418 

— 

— 

Castletown, 

1,474 

5 

15 

25 

38 

181 

208 

134 

664 

114 

- 

- 

Derreen, 

054 

10 

70 

28 

181 

72 

74 

44 

315 

142 

— 

~ 

Drumcreehy 

1,603 

64 

78 

108 

06 

200 

151 

44 

382 

133 

221 

— 

Gleuinagh, 

846 

37 

00 

86 

174 

218 

— 

47 

73 

142 

— 

— 

Lisdooavama, 

1,611 

36 

70 

178 

128 

95 

100 

143 

303 

408 

— 

- 

Mountelva, 

2,203 

10 

12 

100 

127 

141 

176 

130 

458 

1,044 

— 

— 

Noughaval, 

2,706 

0 

15 

14 

34 


361 

89 

641 

1,050 

234 

368 

Oughtmama, 

1,278 

8 

58 

160 

119 

240 

31 

230 

432 

- 

— 


Bathborney, 

1,060 

14 

10 

— 

— 

133 

71 

45 

381 

101 

280 

000 


10,206 

225 

656 





1,126 

5,183 

3,752 

1,200 

1277 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions, 

10,206 

225 

050 

1,120 

1,284 

1,740 

1,664 

1,126 

5,183 

3,752 

1,260 



1,277 

Corrofin. 













Ballyeighter, 

346 

8 

87 

43 

50 

21 

- 

48 

- 


- 

- 

Boston, 

1,870 

17 

200 

206 

180 

489 

34 

136 

345 

304 

— 

— 

CorroSn, 

3,220 

51 

137 

96 

291 

547 

263 

217 

930 

444 

244 

- 

Glenroe, 

1,060 

- 

163 

72 

53 

230 

66 

41 

87 

354 


- 

Killinaboy, 

3,227 

81 

147 

109 

56 

144 

66 

43 

1,117 

630 

— 

834 

Eiltoraght, 

3,026 

5 

330 

327 

222 

162 

205 

214 

374 

107 

220 

860 

Muckanagh, 

2,235 

63 

287 

895 

144 

206 

180 

278 

507 

105 

~ 


Bath, 

2,087 

3 

169 

353 

186 

72 

109 

134 

209 

324 

478 


*“• 

2,703 

23 

179 

88 

126 

280 

277 

223 

282 

444 

252 

529 


10,780 

2S1 

1 840 

1,689 

1,317 

2,101 

1,200 

1.384 

8,941 

2,821 

1,194 

2,223 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions, 

10,780 

251 

1,640 

1,689 

1,817 

2,101 

1,260 

1,334 

3,941 

2,821 

1,194 

2,223 

Ennis. 













Uareahbey, 

4,876 

28 

119 

200 

108 

245 


232 

520 

392 

479 

2,3 50 

ae nagh, 

7,001 

56 

145 

203 

210 

822 

480 

172 

1,417 

1,763 

664 

1,570 

Crusheen, 

8,188 

67 

420 

308 

166 

285 

275 

181 

662 

619 

255 

— 

Doors, 

5,168 

51 

209 

250 

224 

439 

309 

134 

849 

1,050 

— 

1,830 

Dmmllne, 

3,020 

44 

107 

86 

102 

127 

211 


410 



1,995 


2 0 2 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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appendix iji III. — Table showing 

total Valuation 

f each 

Class . 

t' Holdings in 

the Comity of Clave — 

continued. 






Classification 

op Holdings, ani 

iAOl/cLA 

RATEABLE 

Valuation of those 


Unions and Electoral Bivisions. 

Value- 

Not 

taw 

Above i 
£4 

and not 
exceed- | 
hi* 
£10. 

A £hT 1 

and not j 
exceed- 
ing 

£15. ' 

Above 

£15 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 

Above 
£20 ' 
and not 
exceed- < 
ing 
£30. 

Above 

£30 

uni not 
exceed- 
ing 

Above 

Ins 

£50. 

Above 

£50 

and not 
£100 

Above 
£100 
and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£200. 

Above 

£200 

exceed- 

ing 

£300. 

value. 
















Ksnis — nmlilll 


£ 

£ j 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

t 

Dyaert, 


2,045 

24 

260 

331 

120 

268 

112 

108 

108 

308 


33, 

Ennis Rural. 


4,833 


302 

322 

202 

275 

420 

300 

1,104 

086 

275 

3M 

Ennis Urbnn, 


- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


Furroor, 


847 


380 

334 

73 

27 

- 

- 

— 

- 

_ 


KH dollar. 


2,206 

53 

275 

307 

312 

428 

203 


438 

— 

_ 


Klllftniv, 


2,350 

s 

358 

431 

332 

421 

174 

214 

182 

242 

_ 

_ 

Killonc, 


2,004 

25 

00 

218 

271 

356 

245 

120 

883 

148 

269 

_ 

Kilnnmona, 


3,863 

24 

314 

228 

303 

384 

287 

452 

554 

007 

284 

33! 

Kilraglitis, 


1,388 

13 

183 


238 


130 

05 

386 

— 


- 

Kinturk, 


700 

35 

330 

212 

85 

97 

40 

— 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

Newmarket, 


3,071 

35 

138 

200 

128 

143 

254 

— 

013 

— 

205 

2,189 

Slxmilebridge, 


3,404 

54 

112 

121 

140 

101 

37 

ISO 

005 

535 

502 


Spancelliill, 


2,570 

12 

136 

120 

310 

301 

241 

210 

478 

425 

202 

_ 

Templcmiiley, 


2,838 

» 

128 

08 

181 

320 

264 

131 

567 

702 

418 

_ 

Tamftnlongb, 


2,720 


01 

152 

213 

277 


- 

385 

402 

- 

883 

Urlan, 


4,840 

55 

50 

130 

88 


65 

131 

702 

1,799 

559 

1,171 

Total of Non-Oongeateil 
Electoral Divisions. 

65,553 

738 

4,108 

4,434 

3,917 

5,144 

4,250 

,0„ 

10,701 

10,349 

4,728 

13,649 

Total of Electoral Bivisiona, 

05,553 

- 

4,108 

4,434 


5,144 

*■“ 

3,057 

10,701 

10,340 

4,720 

13,949 

| enSiswhon. 




~ 









Armagh, 


2,182 

50 

840 

400 

208 

260 


40 

54 

_ 

278 

_ 

Ballagli, 


1,070 

70 

411 

145 

02 

02 

00 

— - 


200 

- 

- 

Ballyea, 


1,068 

50 

300 

480 

200 

270 

65 

00 

- 

— 

- 

- 

BallyBteen, 


1,042 

37 

371 

281 

243 

280 

73 

45 

437 

136 

- 

- 

Ballyvaaldn, , . . 


1,877 

51 

402 

240 

120 

209 

178 

— 

342 

185 

- 

- 

Cloghnun, 


1,277 

00 

283 

07 

110 

47 

_ 

131- 

119 

415 

- 

- 

Cloonanalia, ; . . 


075 

137 

406 

303 

18 

61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 


Clooney; 


1,114 

4 

182 

511 

80 

187 

103 

88 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Enniatimon, 


3,461 

141 

520 

300 

310 

310 

274 

141 

642 

113 

— 

705 

Formoyle, 


755 

33 

266 

175 

10 

— 

35 

— 

52 

173 

- 

- 

Kilfonora, 


3,030 

28 

345 

344 

128 

206 

140 

83 

650 

332 

275 

410 

KQlaspuglonane, 


1,343 

30 

309 

184 

63 

285 

102 

88 

84 

139 

- 

- 

KiUllngb, 


2,504 

118 

437 

123 

00 

04 

- 

44 

133 

193 

- 

1,203 

Eilahanny, 


731 

13 

00 

34 

122 

106 

140 

— 

ISO 

— 

- 

- 

Liscannor, 


2,060 

45 

156 

203 

171 

220 

90 

— 

583 

583 

- 


Lurraga, 


035 

20 

140 

133 

78 

103 

107 

— 

172 

169 

- 

- 

Wagherareagli, 


1,200 

53 

206 

425 

103 

101 

130 

— 

53 

— 

- 

- 

Miltownmalbay, 


2,833 

105 

607 

656 

334 

180 

102 

42 

163 

161 

228 

346 

Moy, 


2,211 

146 

814 

456 

141 

. 233 

241 

49 

131 

— 

- 

- 

Smitlutown, 


| 1,350 

20 

188 

161 

86 

181 

127 

~ 

157 

457 

~ 


Total of Non-Congosted 
Electoral Blvlaions. 

34,503 

1,303 

7,064 

5,646 

2,806 

8,692 

2,031 

856 

8,802 

8,258 

781 

5,754 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

1 34,503 

1,303 

7,664 

5,046 

2,806 

8,602 

2,031 

856 

3,802 

8,258 

- 

2,754 
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jjj t Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Clare continued, 

I Classification op Holdings, and Total Rateable Valuation op those 


UNIONS AND ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

Total 

tion. 


Above j 

Above | 

Above I 

Above 


Above | 

Above 

£50 

Above 

£100 

Above 

£200 

Above 

xcecd- 

iug 

nd not j 

lit 

id not 
ing i 

£ “- I 

nd not 1 
£20. | 

nd not 

ing 

£30. 

nd not ! 

If 

nd not | 

ing 1 
£50. j 

ing 

£100. 

£2(K). 

£800. 

in 





i 



| 







KILLADYSEUT. 

£ 

£ 

* 

£ | 


£ ! 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. 

3,010 

13 





100 

180 

218 

431 

199 

1,075 

Ballvnacolly, 

417 

341 1 
327 j 

180 | 
291 


38 

61 






Clondagad, 

2,028 

31 ! 

373 

187 

150 

130 

217 

- 

Cuulme , 

otat 

r . 





201 

94 

259 

507 

— 

— 

Kilchieeat, 

' 

























Kffladysert, 

3,751 


403 

402 | 

558 j 

473 

296 

120 

561 

298 

397 

249 

331 

KBlofln, 

2,938 

28 

181 

393 j 

297 


110 | 

111 j 

534 



1,551 

IS 




101 

144 

91 ! 

137 

— 

— 

— 

Liscasey, 

75 

422 

213 1 

69 

45 

31 

- i 

- 

- 

- 


855 

2,820 

29 

300 

237 1 

181 

259 

178 

220 

521 

370 

518 

— 

Binealon, 

1,302 

23 

201 

106 

107 

113 

08 

45 

185 

123 

271 

— 


24,154 

420 

3,731 | 

3,470 

2,490 

3,300 

1,424 

1,046 I 

2,845 

2,256 

1,764 | 

1,406 














Total of Electoral Divisions, 

24,151 

- 

3,731 

3,170 

.... 

3,800 

1,424 

1,046 

2,845 

2,256 ‘ 

1,754 

1,406 

KILRUSH. 













Cahermurpliy, 

803 

03 

337 

101 

152 

22 

31 

- 

67 


- 


Cloonndrum, 

1,875 

53 

343 

197 

110 

247 

283 

41 


104 



Clooncoorlm, . . ; • - 

1,043 

32 

330 

460 

233 

145 

207 




T 



2,055 

51 

148 

437 

237 

397 

71 


64 


221 


Creegli, 

1,632 


458 

257 

255 

185 

147 


76 


— 

— 

Doonbcg, 

2i061 

113 

358 

288 

312 

383 

71 

48 

347 


— 

— 

Drumellihy, 

1,801 

116 

110 

307 

151 

328 

39 

136 

151 


_ 


Vinnph 

1,250 

78 

189 

106 

160 

101 

97 

48 

134 




Gleumore, 

1,205 

SO 

425 

274 

194 

110 

37 

46 

- 


' 

— 

Kilballyowen, . . . . 

2,061 

70 

451 

450 

212 

205 

208 

138 

56 


— 


Kilkee, 

2,118 

77 

283 

405 

170 

354 

HI 

223 

451 




Killard, 

1,773 

31 

184 

372 

109 

353 

242 

— 

275 

144 

~ 


KilUraer, 

2,734 

31 

300 

332 

451 

522 

138 

42 

386 

.111 

— 


KUmihil, 

1,406 

52 

220 

414 

162 

376 

212 

“ 


“ ' 

~ 


Kilmarry, 

2,341 

123 

412 

278 

169 

362 

251 

175 

674 

"" 



Kilrush Rural, 

3,722 

79 

413 

292 

| 571 

903 

309 

221 

439 


~~ 



1,306 

32 

195 

102 

! 09 

48 

07 

110 

343 

— 

250 

~ 

Knock, 

2,818 

61 

358 

236 

i 332 

351 

147 

227 

168 

112 

~ 


Knocknaboley, 

1,102 

81 

510 

167 

115 

| 95 

33 

- 

05 



— 

Knocknagore, . . 

1,160 

55 

215 

186 

120 

; 302 

77 

50 



j 

— 

Moveen, « . 

560 

18 

63 

225 

; 135 

i 28 

63 

43 


— 


— 

Moyarta, 

1,903 

128 

207 

272 

330 

275 

68 

96 

313 


| - 

— 

liullagh. 

1,331 

25 

328 

188 

! 192 

! 197 

i 202 

— 

199 

— 


— 

Qnerrhi, 

1,107 

39 

122 

216 

186 

! 103 

99 

186 

66 

— 

! - 

— 

Rahona, 

1,634 

88 

401 

365 

88 

; 188 

102 

13 

187 

172 

| — 

— 

St. Martins, 

1,218 

25 

158 

04 

99 

! 41 

I 106 

142 

405 

178 

— 

— 

Tullig, 

1,091 

21 

80 

251 

172 

338 

j 131 

43 

55 


— 


Xnllycreen, 

913 

22 

107 

191 

104 

< 263 

151 

49 

53 

~ 




40,078 

1,722 

8,310 

7,739 

5,750 

7,402 

j 3,850 

2,184 

5,516 

2,390 

922 

1,193 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions 

40,978 

1,722 

8,310 

7,780 

5,750 

1 

j 7,402 

3,850 

2,184 

5,510 

2,390 

922 

1,193 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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appendix XI. III. — Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Clare — continued. 



Total 

Valua- 


Classification of Holdings an 

d Total Rateadle Valuation of tiiosb 
each Class 


Unions and electoral Divisions. 


Abo vo 

Above 

Above 

Aliove 

Aliove 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 




exceed- 

and not 

and not 

and not 

andnot 

amfnot 

and*not 

and’not 

and 'not 

and not 

A m‘ 



£4. 


& 

a 

ing 

£30. 

ing 

£40. 

ing 

£50. 



ing 

£300. 

value. 

Limerick. 

£ 

£ 

. 

£ 

£ 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

BnUycnunon 

1,247 

8 

63 

30 

50 

70 

33 

42 

»072 

274 

_ 


Bally glass. 

3,022 

48 

81 

SO 

02 

211 

300 

41 

068 

1,011 

485 

_ 

Cappa villa. 

1,012 

13 

61 

88 

54 

200 

100 

93 

352 

505 

- 

_ 

Costlccrine, 

1,884 

78 

238 

173 

74 

123 

74 

40 

140 

310 

_ 

62J 

Cloglicra, 

1,734 

22 

270 

211 

271 

312 

240 

13 

227 

182 

- 

_ 

Cloontra, 

1,370 

13 

217 

367 

188 

232 

03 

— 

130 

161 

- 

_ 

Cratloe, 

3,078 

32 

120 

02 

120 

460 

308 

137 

712 

1,010 

CG9 

__ 

Faliy more, 

1,900 

30 

180 

333 

220 

403 

64 

40 

07 

185 

_ 

427 

Kllleely, 

2,044 

30 

110 

122 

100 

287 

212 

170 

607 

410 

_ 

_ 

Killokcnnedy, 

1,227 

27 

170 

140 

127 

307 

131 

203 

50 

— 

- 

_ 

KUseily, 

2,477 

44 

230 

187 

213 

372 

207 

44 

211 

130 

491 

342 

Kiltonanlea, 

3,500 

80 

180 

241 

252 

313 

171 

283 

000 

018 

402 

_ 

Lackareagli, 

1,135 

21 

08 

100 

167 

208 

107 

137 

118 

- 

- 

- 

Mountiovers, 

1,000 

67 

337 

165 

124 

210 

— 

88 

134 

400 

- 

_ 

O’Brlonsbrldge, .. .. 

1,538 

45 

132 

175 

143 

03 

107 

178 

101 


454 

- 

Total of Noii-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

30,000 

503 

2,404 

=•«“ 

2,200 

8,021 

2,270 

1,020 

4,863 

5,584 

2,501 

1,331 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

30,000 

503 

2,40-f 

2,014 

2,200 

3,021 

2,270 

1,020 

4,863 

5,584 


1,801 

SOARRIFP. 













Aylo 

1,302 

15 

167 

109 

107 

202 

110 

41 

_ 

411 

_ 

_ 

Boherglass, 

1,261 

13 

182 

206 

200 

250 

140 

03 

— 

101 

- 

- 

Cahcrhurly, 

1,003 

21 

130 

216 

80 

07 

02 

43 

143 

280 

- 

- 

Cahormurphy, 

276 

70 

70 

— 

18 

48 

00 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

- 

Cappaghabaun, 

702 

17 

152 

122 

70 

101 

— 

89 

97 

105 

- 

- 

Carrowbaun, . . 

570 

7 

70 

08 

00 

30 

30 

— 

148 

145 

- 

- 

CloonuBker 

1,270 

25 

201 

187 

203 

134 

211 

80 

04 

112 

- 

- 

Coolreagh, 

1,778 

24 

120 

87 

141 

08 

107 

143 

887 

388 

283 

- 

Corlea, 

576 

63 

150 

07 

35 

46 

72 

43 

80 

— 

- 

- 

Derrynaglttagb, 

1,040 

23 

126 

100 

89 

218 

111 

47 

210 

119 

— 

- 

Drummaan, 

2,307 

06 

308 

178 

201 

324 

179 

07 

006 

250 

- 

- 

Eeakle, 

1,438 

102 

430 

149 

215 

210 

104 

41 

178 

— 

— 

- 

Inlshcaltra North, . . 

1,120 

27 

184 

77 

86 

153 

31 

41 

68 

— 

- 

484 

Inlshcaltra South, .. 

218 

— 

34 

20 

10 

52 

36 

60 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Killaloe, 

2,824 

13 

208 

203 

213 

226 

200 

01 

503 

435 

430 

- 

•Monntsliannon, 

683 

64 

80 

83 

16 

50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

285 

- 

Ogonnelloe, 

%637 

54 

382 

300 

446 

334 

104 

42 

432 

128 

- 

- 

Scarriff,! 

3,330 

61 

572 

477 

303 

.288 

300 

230 

65 

411 


444 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

« 

54 

80 

83 

» 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total of Non-Congosted 
Electoral Divisions. 

23,800 


3,621 

2,872 

2,722 

2,818 

2,420 

1,183 

8,070 

2,805 

713 

028 

Total]of Electoral Divisions, 

24,452 

675 

8,710 

2,955 

2,738 

2,874 

2,420 

1,183 

8,076 

2,895 

098 

028 


* Scheduled as Congested. 
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HI. — Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Clave — continued. appendix II. 


Classification op Holdings and Total Rateable Valuation op those 
in eaoh Class. 


usioxs AND Electoral Divisions. 

Total. 

Valua- 

Not 

ing 

Above 

£4 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£10. 

Above 

£10 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£15. 

A £15 8 

exceed- 

£20. 

Above 

£20 

and not 
exceed- 

Above 

£30 

and not 

ing 

£40. 

A £40 8 
and not 

Ing 

£50. 

Above 

£60 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£100. 

Above 
£100 
and not 

ing 

£200. 

Above 

£200 t 

ing 

£300. 

Abovo 

£300 

value. 

Tulla. 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. 

£ 

Ballyblood, 


2 

80 

174 

68 

238 

69 

41 

243 

- 

- 

- 

BsUyualiincli. 

2,311 

21 

238 

323 

180 

338 

173 

228 

454 

- 


350 

Caber, 

1,528 

34 

337 

197 

08 

128 

178 

83 

362 

141 

— 



3,017 

13 

08 

154 

127 

205 

108 

310 

435 

409 

— 

1,158 

Dangan, 

1,831 

20 

73 

77 

138 

52 

09 

43 

608 

212 

203 

311 

Glendree, 

805 

31 

302 

127 

90 

45 

35 

175 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elldsheu 

2,787 

66 

201 

209 

130 

315 

217 

49 

383 

118 

292 

848 

Kilionena, 

1,100 

114 

511 

233 

80 

77 

76 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Killuran, 

2,105 

70 

277 

150 

289 

183 

286 

- 

323 

347 

250 

- 

Kiltannon, • • • • . 

1,067 

31 

165 

123 

52 

60 

- 

- 

272 

313 

- 

061 

Kyle, 

1,971 

33 

153 

185 

233 

340 

241 

— 

430 

117 

230 

— 

Loughea, 

706 

64 

210 

160 

156 

47 

- 

— 

70 

— 

— 

- 

Sen-grove, 

2,085 

40 

345 

213 

53 

107 

131 

47 

223 

416 

- 

420 

Quin, 

2,036 

40 

97 

241 

229 

283 

130 

138 

423 

480 

280 

320 

Bathdooney, 

090 

58 

103 

140 

ISO 

286 

71 

140 

63 

- 

— 

- 

Bossroe, 

2,232 

1* 

78 

61 

103 

254 

284 

187 

481 

285 

210 

325 

Toberbreeda, 

840 

36 

148 

85 

122 

86 

31 

91 

91 

150 

— 

— 

Tulla, 

2,502 

76 

160 

271 

268 

467 

167 


512 

- 

- 

572 

To lal 01 Noil-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

32,337 

763 

3,594 

3,132 

2,520. 

3,521 

2,296 

1,477 

5,231 

2,988 

1,560 

5,285 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

32,337 

» 

8,594 

3,132 

2,520 

3,521 

2,296 


5,231 

2,088 

1,560 

5,265 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions in County. 

583 

54 

- 

S3 

„ 

56 


- 

- 

- 

285 

- 

Total of Non-Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions in County. 

208,656 

6,596 

35,917 

32,725 

’ 

33,045 

21,471 

18,883 

45,248 

36,293 

15,471 

30,386 

Total of County, .» 

207,239 

6,650 

36,006 

32,808 

25,037 

38,701 


1 

13,883 1 45,248 

36,293 

15,756 

30,386 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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Appendix il 


IV. — Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Clare. 



Ballyvagimk. 

Abbey, 

Corran, 

Castletown, 

Demon, 

Drnincrecby, 

Gleninagli, 

LIsdoonvnmn, 

Mountolva, 

Nougliaval, 

Oughtmaran, 

Bathbornoy, 


Total ol Non-Congcsted 
Electoral Divisions. 

Total of Eleotoral Divisions, 


COliltOWN. 

Ballyolghtcr, 

Boston, 

Corrofln, 

Glenroe, 

KUlinaboy, 

Kiltoraght, 

Muclianagli, 

Bath, 

Kuan, 


Total of Electoral Divisions, 


Ehnis. 

Clareabbey, 

Clenagh, 


Drumlme, 




Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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jy Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Clare — cuiJinued. 


Classification of Holdings aooordisg to Rateable Valuation, and Population 


Unions asd elbotobal Divisions. 

Popula- 

tion 

Agricul 


Above 

Above 

Above 

Above ! 

Above 1 

Above 

£40 

Above 

£50 

Above 

£100 

Above 

£200 

A hove 








nd not 





JoMings. 



XOMd- 




xceed- 






in. ! 

inn 

£10. 

£lf. 

ing 

£20. 

lng i 
£30. 

a. 

£50. 

£100. 

.200. 

£300. 


EnHIS — cuutln licit. 





30 


18 

21 




10 

Ds'iert, 

Emus Rural, 
Ennis Urban, 

1,700 

153 

240 

208 

58 

632 

_ j 

70 

53 

114 

125 1 

63 

39 



Kilcloher, 

031 

49 

319 

192 

39 

5 i 

~ 






724 

38 

189 

117 

111 

107 : 

46 1 

30 

SO 

— j 

— 

— 

818 

_ 

251 

189 

108 

114 1 

44 | 

44 

40 

22 

— 

— 



003 

62 

40 

115 

9B 

86 ; 

48 

16 

116 

4 

IS 



839 


237 


139 












40 

14 

13 

iO 




Kilraghtis, 

35- 

17 

105 

03 






Kinturk, 

622 

74 

342 

115 

38 



— 

— 


_ 

— 

478 

31 

82 

58 

39 

40 

08 


46 

_ 1 

11 

103 


410 

35 

29 

53 

37 

22 

— 

38 



21 


SpanceUiiU, • • • • • • 

497 

20 

73 

47 

79 

107 

20 



57 


— 

Templemaley, 

458 

51 

77 

32 

77 

41 

28 

IB 


21 


Tomfinlough, 

492 

87 

52 

54 

56 

d3 


— 

55 

30 

— 




303 

70 

29 

61 

15 


6 

“ 



11 


Total of Non-Congested 

12,630 

1,179 

2,701 

1,947 

1,185 

1,600 

703 

429 

1,081 

071 

314 

634 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total ot Electoral Divisions, 

12,030 

1,170 

am 

1,947 

1,185 


703 

429 

1,081 

« 

314 

634 

ENSISTDION. 













Annagh, 

1,103 

81- 

055 

206 

95 

70 

6 

11 

6 

- 

28 

~ 

Ballagh, 

508 

93 

296 

73 

37 

25 

' 11 

— 

— 

30 

— 


Ballyea, 

936 

102 

338 

223 

114 

116 

6 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Ballysteen. 

865 

133 

293 

103 

120 

60 

10 


Bo 


~ 

— 

Ballyvnskin, 

757 

62 

341 

136 

65 

06 

22 

~ 



— 

— 

Cloghaun, 

552 

125 

229 

03 

49 

18 

_ 




“ 


Cloonanaha, 

919 

232 

464 

184 

8 

31 

— 

~ 

— 


— 


Clooney, 

499 

6 

115 

289 

20 

39 

16 

6 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

Ennistimon, 

1,155 

105 

401 

119 

112 

123 

77 

38 



— 


Formoylc, 

435 

71 

230 

97 

8 

— 

7 

— 


8 

— 

— 

Killenorn, 

725 

64 

263 

133 

27 

75 

15 

13 

53 




Killaspuglonanp, 

000 

89 

278 

83 

5 

94 

22 


11 

15 

— 

— 

Killllagli, 

913 

240 

380 

91 

SO 

10 


20 

10 


— 


Kilshanny, 

312 

24 

82 

23 

40 

53 

30 

_ 


— 



Llscannor, 

534 

67 

124 

01 

50 

68 

0 


93 



— 

Lurragn, 

310 

48 

120 

83 

20 

18 

17 

— 



_ 

— 

ilagheraxeagli, 

773 

78 

277 

257 

36 

75 

34 

— 


— 

— 

~ 

Milltownmalbay, 

880 

124 

291 

208 

99 

31 

15 

8 

15 

14 



Moy, 

1,300 

190 

610 

244 

73 

92 

71 



~ 


— 

Smlthsfown, 

380 

29 

113 

72 

30 

40 

28 


10 





14,621 

1,008 

5,915 

2,808 

1,004 

1,115 

411 

179 

m 

329 

56 

298 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions 

14,621 

1,988 

6,915 

2,808 

1,064 

1,115 

411 

179 

478 

320 

56 

298 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


ArrsKUis ll. IV. — Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Clare continued. 



, Total 

I'opula- 

Classification of Holdings 

AOOOKDcre to ^Bathablb Valuation, and Population- 

Onions and Electoral Divisions. 

Agricul- 

Holdings. 

Not 

ing 

£4. 

Above 

£4 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£10. 

Above 

£10 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£15. 

Above 
and not 
exceed- 

Above 

£20 

exceed- 

ing 

£30. 

Above 

£30 

and not 
exceed- 

£40 

Above 

£40 

and not 
ing 
£50. 

exceed- 

ing 

£100. 

^ioo* 

exceed- 

ing 

£200. 

Above 
£200 
and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£300. 

Abovi 
£300 
^ in 

ICILLADYSERT. 













Ballynacnliy, 

310 

13 

28 

47 

„ 

25 

17 


33 

16 



Clondagad, 

792 

05 

371 

172 

110 

00 

0 


a 

— 


_ 

Coolmeen, 

592 

30 

105 

107 

103 

90 

9 

27 

9 

5 

7 


Kilclirecst, 

900 

97 

201 

240 

94 

102 

41 

13 

24 

28 

_ 


Kilflddane, 

054 

70 

535 

208 

71 

32 

27 

— 

11 

— 

_ 


Kflladysert, 

1,158 

104 

278 

170 

182 

149 

89 

23 

73 

39 

10 


Kfflofln, 

021 

49 

54 

150 

01 

190 

21 

14 

33 

19 

_ 

_ 

Kilmurry, 

770 

01 

310 

242 

02 

33 

20 

8 

19 

— 

- 

_ 

LiscaBey, 

772 

135 


134 

66 

20 

4 

— 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

Lielieen, 

777 

53 

227 

138 

08 

91 

55 

31 

01 

35 

18 

_ 

Rinenlon, 

430 

30 

151 

85 

38 

40 

23 

7 

35 

5 

22 

- 

Total of Nou-Congcstcd 
Electoral Divisions. 

8,042 

707 


1,093 

020 

- 

»« 

120 

306 

,,, 

„ 

"T 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

8.042 

» 

-.744 

1,003 

920 

901 

318 

- 

300 

- 

98 

si 

KILRUSH. 













Cahermurpliy, 

045 

184 

320 

00 

04 

0 

7 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Cloouadrum, . . . . . . 

840 

101 

270 

98 

35 

85 

141 

6 

71 

18 

7 

_ 

Olooneoorha, 

082 

49 

207 

204 

81 

46 

18 

7 

20 

— 

- 

_ 

Cooraclare, 

1,023 

103 

320 

260 

107 

138 

10 

- 

33 

10 

34 


Crecgli, 

075 

07 

485 

147 

110 

07 

34 

— 

12 

14 

— 


Doonbeg, 

1,289 

350 

317 

167 

190 

137 

7 

11 

54 

41 

— 


Drumellihy, 

1,209 

400 

375 

187 

00 

104 

8 

15 

28 

20 

- 


Einagh, 

748 

250 

105 

05 

01 

48 

41 

0 

32 

51 

— 

- 

Glenmere, 

870 

180 

407 

144 

70 

40 

8 

6 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Kilballyowen, 

007 

152 

297 

180 

108 

35 

71 

22 

7 

26 

- 

- 

Kilkee, 

810 

182 

201 

174 

04 

01 

24 

13 

01 

— 

— 

- 

Eillard, 

770 

94 

147 

188 

42 

110 

77 

— 

67 

61 

- 

- 

Kiilimer, 

847 

85 

109 

152 

174 

158 

25 

7 

28 

3 

- 

u 

Kilmihii, 

710 

00 

108 

239 

51 

117 

44 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Kilmurry, 

1,014 

200 

275 

145 

55 

91 

52 

28 

108 

— 

- 

- 

Kilrush Rural, 

1,190 

101 

204 

126 

219 

223 

70 

25 

52 

44 

- 

- 

Kilrush Orban, 

203 

44 

07 

23 

18 ' 

8 

1 

54 

32 

- 

16 

- 

Knock, 

777 

50 

285 

104 

119 

91 

17 

24 

40 

16 

— 

a 

Knoclraabolcj’, 

000 

180 

545 

85 

72 

48 

14 

_ 

21 

— 

- 

- 

Knocknagore, 

503 

134 

140 

78 

51 

112 

11 

7 

24 

— 

- 

- 

Hovcen, 

300 

80 

20 

112 

01 

■ — 

3 

21 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Moyarts., 

884 

207 

173 

122 

122 

118 

9 

7 

06 

6 

- 

- 

MuUagb. 

044 

60 

270 

09 

70 

61 

39 

— 

40 

- 

- 

- 

Querrln, 

551 

91 

108 

136 

60 

62 

0 

52 

27 

— 

- 

- 

Eahona, 

083 

124 

245 

154 

22 

60 

26 

5 

13 

34 

— 

- 

St. Martins, .. .. 

284 

50 

60 

12 

21 

IS 

31 

18 

44 

25 

- 

- 

ruiiig, 

419 

35 

36 

106 

02 

114 

38 

14 

14 


- 

- 

'.Cullycrees, 

381 

50 

00 

02 

29 

68 

27 

13 

2 


- 


Total of Non-Conges ted 

Electoral Divisions. 

21,310 

3,038 

0,502 

3,738 

a- 

2,242 

877 

358 

055 

877 

57 


Total of Electoral Divisions, 

21,310 

3,038 

6,502 

V 

2,224 

2,242 

877 

368 

065 

377 

57 

42 
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IV. — Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Clave — continued. appendix n. 







Total 





IN 

each Class. 






Popula- 
























Unions and Electoral Divisions. 

i S n i 

w 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 


Above 

Ab 

Holdings. 

“£?■ 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

and not 

£800 





wetted 

exceed 



ing 

ina 








£30. 

£40. 

£50. 





Limerick. 













Bsllycannon, 

135 

12 

35 

12 

15 

14 

10 

- 

22 

15 

- 


Ballyglass, 

551 

183 

30 

41 

30 

40 

53 

8 


105 

24 


Cappavilla, 

216 

28 

30 

36 

4 

29 

12 

0 


29 

- 


Csstlecrine, 

558 

143 

189 

89 

11 

28 

10 

— 

22 

18 

— 

48 

Cloghera, 

623 

25 

190 

111 

115 

83 

42 

8 

41 

2 

- 

- 

Cloontra, 

478 

29 

126 

158 

64 

66 

13 

— 

15 

7 

- 

— 

datinp 

559 

88 

66 

32 

50 

103 

26 

6 

83 

78 

27 

— 

Fahymore, 

037 

58 

121 

176 

80 

116 

16 

5 

12 

30 


25 


378 

81 

31 

45 

28 

41 

34 

14 

44 

60 

— 

— 

Eillokcnnedy, 

425 

63 

94 

72 

46 

78 

31 

36 

8 

~ 


- 

Kilselly, 

005 

79 

109 

74 

88 

84 

37 

10 

26 

14 

68 

41 

Kiltenaalea, 

727 

133 

126 

60 

83 

59 

41 

53 

70 

76 

26 

— 

Lackareagh, 

303 

4 

67 

08 

49 

60 

20 

29 

16 


- 

— 

llountievers. 

568 

98 

256 

76 

49 

61 

— 

6 

« 

24 


— 

O’Briea’s-brldBe, 

476 

59 

104 

59 

82 

37 

60 

22 

S3 

— 

SO 

— 


7.239 

1,038 

1,670 

1,108 

773 

889 

394 

206 

524 

458 

170 

114 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions, 

7,239 


1,570 

1,108 

773 

889 

394 

200 

524 ' 458 

» 


SCARRIEP. 













lyle. 

300 

22 

103 

81 

39 

50 

19 

6 

- 

40 

- 

- 

3olierg!a3S, 

485 

33 

124 

ISO 

67 

74 

27 

15 

- 

15 

- 

- 

Caherhurly, 

399 

39 

112 

99 

25 

30 

25 

5 

S3 

25 



Cahermurphy, 

291 

180 

78 

— 

6 

15 

12 

— 

- 


— 

- 

Cappaghabaun, 

281 

34 

86 

67 

25 

37 

— 

19 

14 


” 

— 

Carrowbaun, 

182 

- 

51 

42 

26 

5 

10 


39 

9 

- 

— • 

Cloonusker, 

622 

44 

227 

81 

91 

24 

31 

9 

7 


— 

~ 

Coolreagh, 

369 

26 

81 

50 

51 

29 

18 

24 

50 

25 

15 

~ • 

Corlea, 

329 

105 

121 

58 

2 

18 

14 

7 

4 

- 

_ 

~ ■ 

Derrynagittagh, 

325 

40 

98 

43 

25 

58 

20 

11 

21 

9 

— 

— 

Drummaan, 

678 

138 

179 

63 

61 

66 

29 

20 

93 

31 

~ 

“ ' 

Feakle, 

875 

197 

867 

90 

101 

75 

14 

1 

40 


— 


Inislicaltra North, . . 

409 

67 

124 

40 

80 

47 

4 

5 

17 

- 

- 

75 

Inishcaltra South, . . 

67 

— 

25 

10 

6 

16 

10 

— 

— 

- 



KlllaJoe, 

618 

7 

187 

67 

67 

34 

58 

12 

58 

17 

11 


Hountshannon, 

855 

141 

71 

45 

— 

16 

— 



— 

82 


Ogonnelloe, 

902 

89 

233 

153 

175 

104 

100 

7 

29 

12 

— 

~ 

s ““'' 

828 

86 

313 

178 

106 

62 

61 

21 

“ 

32 

— 

19 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

855 



45 

- 

16 

- 

- 

| " 

- 

- 

- 


7,820 

1,055 

2,499 

1,242 

904 

750 

452 

162 

405 

231 

26 

94 

Electoral Divisions. 













Total of Electoral Divisions, 

8,175 

1,196 

j 2,570 

1,287 

904 

766 

452 

162 

j 405 

231 

108 

94 


* Scheduled as Congested. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

IV. — Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Clave — continued. 


d electoral Divisions. 


Agrlcnl- 

Holdiugs. 


Ballyblood, 

Ballynahincli, 

Clooney, 

Dangan, 

Grendree, 

Kilkishcn, 

KiUauena, 

Killuran, 

Kiltannon, 

Kyle, 

Lougbea, 

Newgrove, 


Kossroc, 

Toberbrceda, 

Tulla, 


Total ol Electoral Divisions, 


Classification op Holdings aooo being to rateable Valuation, a 


Above Above I Above ' Above Above ! Above 

CIA ! «n I «SO I £40 £50 . £100 

. and not and not 
exceed- exceed- 


27 1 — j _ 


1.424 2,067 


Total oi County, . . 


10 — , — 


11,001 25,060 j 15,070 ' 8,720 0,140 ! 3,000 | 2,047 j 5,124 j 2,851 


12,072 1 20,067 1 15,121 8,720 I 0,105 | 3,000 I 2,047 ; 5,124 2,851 

! : ! S i 
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G.— TABLES SHOWING THE WORKING OF THE LAND ACTS IN CO. CLARE. 


APPENDIX XL 


1 Table showiu" the Number of Cases in Co. Clare in which Judicial Rents have been fixed by all the 
Methods provided by the Land Law Acts, for First and Second Statutory Terras, from the commencement 
of Proceedings to 31 st March, 1906 ; and also a Summary of the Acreages, Rents of Holdmgs prior to the 
creation of First Statutory Terms, Rents of Holdings for a First Statutory Term, and Rents of Hold- 
ings for a Second Statutory Term. (Arranged from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the 
year ending 31st March, 1906, pp. 72 and 74.) 


First or Second 
Statutory Term. 

Number of 

in which 
Judicial Rents 
have been 

-VO.. 

Acreage. 
Statute Measure. 

Rents 

of Holdings 
prior to creation 
of Pirst. 

Statutory Term. 

Judicial Rents 
Used for a 
First 

Statutory Term. 

Percentage 

of 

Reduction. 

Judicial Rents 1 
fixed for a 
Second 

Statutory Term.; 

Percentage 
of Reduction of 
Rents fixed 
j for a Second 
Statutory Term 
on Rents fixed 
I for a First 
j Statutory Term. 



A. U. P. 

£ ,. ,1. 

c «. ,). ; 


& *. <1. 



10,398 

396,629 0 27.', 

231,138 19 4.1 

| 178,180 10 7 

i 23-9 


— 

Second Term, .. 

3,079 

130,019 0 17 

| 91,321 0 21 

j G9.939 1 0 

! 233 

| 57,177 15 1 



2 Table showing the Number of Loans issued in Co. Clare under the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885 
( Advances in Cash), the Number of Estates, and the Total Acreage and Rental of the Holdings m 
resnect of which the Loans have been issued ; also the Total Purchase-money and the Amount ot Loans 
obtained from Land Commission, and the Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, during the Period from 
22nd August 1885, to 3 1st March, 1902. 

During tU four yean nuhtl the 31»« March, 1906, there me no further proceeding! toward! purehme 
taken under this Act. 

Taken from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 31st March, 1906, p. 94. 


Number ot 
Liars' Purchase 
of Kent 


(,/.) The Rents stated 
euiiuts aareed to pun 
ayablo by the Lnndtor 


' an, l in sir'll cases the outgoing lias been deducted from the Rent previously imyoblo b, the T uant. 


3. Table shelving the Number of Loans issued u, Co. Clare under the Furolmse of L«»d 

1891 1896 (Advances in Guaranteed .Land Stool;), and tile Total Acreage and Rental of the Holdings 
in resnect of ivlrich the Loans have been issued ; the Total Purchase-money and the Amount of Loans 
obtained from the Laud Commission, and the Number of Years’ Purchase of Bent, during the period 
ended 31st March, 1906. 

Taken from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 31st March, 1906, p. 116. 


Puivhnse-money. 


Amount of Loans. 


Number of 
Years' Purchase 
of Rent. 


4 Table .hewing the Number of Loans issued in Co. Clare under the Irish Land Act, 1903 (exclusive 
of fiitata Commissioners' transactions), the Total Acreage and Rental of Holdmgs : m .aspect of which 
the Loans have been issued; also the Total Purchase-money, and the Amount of Loans obtained 
from thTltand Commission, and the Number of Years’ Purchase of Reni; during the p.rrod endnrg 
31st March, 1906. 

Taken from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 31st Match, 1906, p. 139. 


Puroliasc-money. 


Amount of Loans. 


Number of 
Years' Purchase 
of Rent. 
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H.— LOCAL TAXATION IN COUNTY CLARE. 

The following Statements show (1) the Poor Rates in each Electoral Division in each Union for the 
financial years ending in 1881 and 1891 ; (2) County Cess in each Barony in the County in 1891 (there is no 
official information available as to County Cess in 1881); and (3) fuller details about the new Poor Rate for 1901 
and 1905, but it must be pointed out that, the Rates in 1881 and 1891 cannot be compared with the Rates in 
1901 and 1905. Prior to the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, Poor Rate was charged to Electoral 
Divisions and County Cess to Baronies. Now Union charges are levied over the whole Union, District charges 
on Rural Districts, County charges on the County, separate charges on special areas, and the whole is compli- 
cated by the changes made in the. rates by the Local Government Act ot 1898. 

Before that Act the Poor Rate was paid by the tenant (except in the case of holdings valued at £4 and under, 
where the landlord paid), but the tenant was entitled to deduct part of the amount paid from his rent, usually 
half. County Cess was paid and borne by the occupier, except in the case of holdings let after the 1st 
August, 1870. In these cases if the holding was valued at over £4 the tenant paid, but was entitled to 
deduct from his rent part of the amount paid, usually one-half. If the holding was valued at £4 or under 
the County Cess was paid by the landlord. 

Under the Act a Grant in Aid called the Agricultural Grant and amounting to £727,655 is made annually to 
the local authorities. This Grant is equal to half the combined Poor Rate and County Cess which was certified 
to be taken to have been raised off agricultural land in what is known as the standard financial year. The 
balauce of the money required for purposes formerly met out of the County Cess and the Poor Rate i3 now 
provided by means of the new Poor Rate, County Cess being no longer collected eo no/nine. 

The Act was intended to secure the benefit of the Agricultural Grant in respect of existing tenancies 
to the landlord as regards the old Poor Rate, and to the tenant as regards the County Cess. In order to 
effect this it was provided that in the case of tenancies existing at the 1st April, 1S99, the tenant should, in 
general pay the new Poor Rate, but that the rent should be adjusted in such a way as to secure to landlord 
and tenant their respective shares of the benefit of the Agricultural Grant. In the case of tenancies 
created after the 1st April, 1899, the tenant must, in general, pay the Poor Rate, and has no right to 
deduct anything from his rent. Where a fail- rent is fixed after the 1st April, 1899, special provision 
is made by Section 55 to ensure permanently to the occupier and the landlord their respective benefits 
from the Agricultural Grant. 


I.— Statement showing the Poor Rate in the £ made in the Electoral Divisions of the Unions which are 
included wholly or partly in County Clare, for the Financial Years ended 1881 and 1891. 


(Specially prepared by Local Government Board.) 
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APPENDIX H. 


2.- Statement showing the County Cess on each Barony of the County of Clare for the financial 
year ended in 1891. 

(Specially supplied by Local Government Board.) 


Name of Barony. 

County Cess in 1891. 


s. d. 

Bunratty, Lower, .... 

2 1-37591 

Bnnratty, Upper, .... 

2 0-16176 

Burren, . 

2 247933 

Clonderalaw, . . . > 

■2 5-05791 

Coi'comroe, . 

2 11-62777 

Ibrickan, . 

3 5-30903 

Inchiquin, . 

2 8-70359 

Islands, . 

2 10-72561 

Moyarta, . 

3 2-37364 

Tulla, Lower, .... 

2 5 41891 

Tulla, Upper, .... 

2 4-65383 


teaman lowing the Poos Em. in Kami District. daring the year ended the 31st March, 1901, with the 
sums collected in respect thereof dnring that year, alao the late.t Talnatron of each Rural D.tnct. 

Taken from Local Taxation Eeturns, 1900-1, pp. 58 and 69. 


Rural districts. 


Oo. CLARE. 
Ballyvaghan, 
Oorrofin, 

Ennistymon, 

Killadysert, 

Kilrush, 

Limerick No. 2, 
Searifl, 

Tull a. 


ON AGRICULTURAL LAND. 


On Other hereditaments. 


I Onion I District T tal County _pnion District Tota i, 

Charges. Charges. iota ' Charges. Charges. Charges, j 


0 9 
0 9 


Addi- 
i tlonal 
item for 
Sepaiate 
Charges. 


Rates fm . 
Separate 
Charges. I 


12,995 

11,366 

4,726 

17,799 

8,704 

5,245 

5,479 


20.168 

20,384 

67,701 

37,676 

25,472 

48,514 

31,713 


2 Q 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


appendix n. 4 — Statement allowing the Poor Rates in Rural Districts for the year ended the 3 1st ot March, 1905, with the sums 
collected in respect thereof during that year, also the latest Rateable Valuation of each Rural District. 

Taken from Local Taxation Returns, 1904-5, pp. 70, 1. 



Poor Kate. 

amoi-nt op Poor rate 
Collected. 

RURAL DISTRICTS. 

ON AORIetn.TrRAti LAND. 

On other Hereditaments. 

Addi- 

General 

Rate. 

Rate for 
Separate 
Charges. 

Total 

County 

Charges. 

Onion District 
Charges. Charges. 

Tolnl. 

County 

Charges. 

Charges. 

District 

Charges. 

Total. 

Itom lor 
Separate 
Charges. 

CO. CLARE. 
Ballyvaghan, ... 
Oorrolln, 

Ranis, ... 

Ennistymon. 

Killiulysert, 

Kilrusn. 

Limerick No. 2 

Sem-ilf, ... 

Tulls, 

a. d. 
1 0 
1 0 
1 1) 
1 0 
1 0 
I 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 

*. d. i *. d 

0 4 0 0 

10 0 2 

18 0 0 

0 0 0 11 

0 11 0 7 

0 0 0 4 

10, 10 

12 0 8 

0 0 0 7 

«. d. 
1 10 
2 8 
3 2 

2 I! 

3 1 
3 0 
2 10 
2 4 

a. d. 

1 4 
1 4 

a. d. 

1 S 

2 8 
2 10 

1 11 

1 5 

2 1 
1 10 

a d. 
1 1 
0 11 
1 11 
1 3 

1 5 
1 2 

3 10 

4 8 

5 4 

4 0 

5 8 
5 6 
4 10 

a. d. 

0 4 
0 3 
0 4 
0 S 
0 4 
0 4 

0 3 
0 4 

2,003 
2,872 
11,611 
0,005 
8,’ 979 
5.397 
4,370 
4,268 

675 

861 

1,833 

1,673 

593 

1,705 

408 

895 

508 

£ 

2,738 

3,733 

13,441 

7,678 

4,091 

10,681 

5,885 

4,965 

4,776 

49,066 

8,911 

57,977 


• Rate- 

Vait£. 1 

tion. f 
I 0906.) 


5. — Statement showing the amount of Salaries paid under the Public Health Acts in each Rural District 
of the County Clare for the Financial Year ended the 31st of March, 1905. 

(Supplied by the Department of Agriculture). 


rural Districts. 

Total Amount, 

Amonnt rocoupod by 
Government Grant. 


£ *. ,1. 

£ a. it. 

Ballyvaghan, 

38 0 0 

10 5 0 

Ennis, ' 

131 o 9 

60 1 9 

KiHodysert,.’. 

70 10 0 

38 5 0 

Limerick No. 2, 



Tulin, ‘ ... " 

132 10 0 

67 14 3 

Total 

887 11 6 

409 12 7 


G. — Statement as to Expenditure on Labourers’ Cottages. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper (No. 194) of 1906. 

Statement showing in respect of each Rural District (1) the Valuation. (2) Number of Labourers’ Cottages 
(a) built ; ( b ) in course of construction. (3) Amount of Loons (a) sanctioned ; ( b ) received. (4) Amount 
required to be raised annually in repayment of Loans sanctioned. (5) Amount which would be raised by the 
maximum rate of one shilling in the pound allowed for purposes of Acts. (6) Rate per pound inquired to raise 
amount specified in Column 4. (7) Present poundage rate levied on Rural District for Labourers Acts purposes. 

(8) Amount of Exchequer contribution for the year ended the 31st day of March, 1906. (9) Amount of Bent 
received from tenants of cottages and plots during year. 
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Table showing the Number of Tenements of One Doom, anil the Number of Occupants of such Tenements iu each appendix n. 
*•"” County District and Electoral Division in the County of Clare in 1901. 

Taken from Clare County Census Book, pp. 74-6. 


County Districts 
Electoral Divisions. 


Total ol County, 

Ennis Urban. 

Ennis No. 1 Urban, . . 

Ennis No. 2 Urban, . . 

Ennis No. S Urban, . . 

Ennis No. 4 Urban, . . 

Total, 

Kilsdsh Urban County 
District. 

Kibosh Urban, 

Total, 

Ballyvaohan Rural. 
Abbey. 

Csstletown, . . 

Bramcreehy, 

Gleninagh, . . 

Liadoonvarna, 

Hount Elva, 

.Voughaval, . . 

Oughtmama, 

Eathbomey, 

' Total, 

Corropin Rural. 
Ballyeighter, 

Beaton, 

Conofin, 

KilUnaboy, . . 

Kiltoraght, 

Muckanagh, 

Rath, 

Ruin, 

Total, 

j Ennis Rural. 
CUreabbey, . . 

Clenagh, 

Cnaheen, 

Boora, 

Dramliue. . . 

Ujurt, 
firnia Rural, 
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L — Table showing the Number of Tenements of One Room, and the Number of Occupants of such Tenements in 

County District and Electoral Division in the County of Clare in 1001 — continued. eau " 









Tenements or One Room. 





COUNTY DISTRICTS 







OCOUPIED BY 




ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

Total 

Number. 

Pareou. 

Persons. 

3 

Persons. 

Persons 

Persons. 

6 

Persons 

7 

Persons 

8 

Persons 

Persons. 

Persons 

11 

Persons 

12 

Persons, 

up- 

Ennis Rur.il— 

continued. 

0 


2 


1 









KiUanniv, . . 


7 

2 

2 

- 


1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 


KUlone, 


13 

2 

2 

2 


1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 


KUnamona, 


0 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 


Kilraghtia, . . 


2 

1 


- 

- 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

_ 


Kinturk, 


12 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

_ 


Newmarket, 


7 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 


- 

- 

_ 

_ 


Sixmilebridge, 


28 

10 

8 

S 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 


SpancelhUl, .. 


2 

1 

- 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Templemaley, 


5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Tomflnlough, 


3 

- 


2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

_ 


Urlan, 


5 

1 

1 

1 


1 


- 

- 

- 

1 



Total, 


178 

48 

48 

30 

18 

12 

• 

3 

* 

> 

* 

- 

- 

Ennismmon Rural. 
Annagh, 

u 

x 

6 



j 

1 

1 






Ballagh, 


11 

3 

2 

4 

- 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Ballyea, 


IS 

S 

4 

3 

— 

— 

- 

2 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

BaUystcen, . . 


10 

— 

3 

2 

2 

2 


1 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

Ballyvaskin, 


« 

1 

6 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

Cloghaun, . . 


10 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

— 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Cloonanaha, 


7 

3 

1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

Clooney. 


4 

1 

1 

— 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Ennistimon' 


79 

15 

20 

16 

5 

7 

3 

6 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

Formoyle, . . 


4 

2 

1 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Kilfenora, . . 


17 

4 

11 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Klllaspuglonane 


8 

1 

3 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Killilagh, . . 


0 

- 

4 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

Kilshauny, . . 


a 

1 

1 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

Llscannor, . . 


81 

5 

9 

3 

4 

1 

1 

4 

2 


_ 

_ 

_ 

Lurraga, 


8 

1 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Magherareagh 


8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Milltownmalbay, 


41 

12 

14 

6 

4 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Moy, 


26 

6 

11 

5 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

- 

Smiths town, 


7 

2 

4 

1 










Total, 


“ 

85 

106 

61 

25 

26 

14 


9 

8 

3 

- 

2 

KlLLADYSERT RURAL. 
Ballynacally, 

8 

2 

2 

! 




2 


, 



_ 

Clondagad, . . 


18 

6 

6 

3 

— 

2 

— 

— 

' — ' 

— 

— 

— 


Coolmeen, . . 

.. 

9 

3 

4 

1 

- 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 


Kllchreest, . . 

.. 

10 

2 

1 

4 

1 

— 


1 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

- 

Kilflddane, . . 


10 

3 

5 

1 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 


_ 

_ 

— 

- 

Kllladysert, 


80 

7 

10 

7 

3 

1 

- 

1 

1 


- 

- 

- 

Klllofln, 


41 

12 

22 

5 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

KUmnrry, . . 


IS 

4 

8 

— 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Li3 casey, 

.. 

10 

1 

7 

1 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

- 

- 

Llsheen, 


3 

1 


1 

- 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Rinealon, 


10 

1 

3 


2 

1 

2 



1 

- 

- 

- 

Total, 


162 

42 



11 

7 

* 

8 

3 

3 

■ 


- 
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showing the Number of Tenements of One Room, and the Number of Occupants of such Tenements in each 
j.—Tablb- County District and Electoral Division in the County of Clare in 1901 — continued . 


COUNTY DISTRICTS 
Electoral divisions. j 

Tenements of one Room. 

Total 

Number. 

Occupied by 

1 

Person. 

2 

Persons. 

3 

Persons. 

4 

Persons. 

5 

Persons. 

0 

Persons. 

7 

PcrsonB. 

8 

Persons. 

9 

Persons. 

10 

Persons. 

Persons. 

12 

Persons 

wards 

Kilrush 

RURAL. 














Cohermorphy, 

•• 

00 

7 

14 

6 

11 


* 







Clooniuiriim, 

" 1 

n 

4 

3 

° 

1 









Cloonacoorha, 

.. 

8 

2 

2 











Corrai'lare, . • 



8 

7 

4 


1 








Creagli, 



3 

4 



1 

1 






















Doonbeg, 










1 

2 




Drumelllhy, 




° 

8 


1 








T.traulli 




2 

2 


2 

2 

















2 















! 





Kilballyowen, 




4 

4 


5 








KUkee, 


52 

12 

14 

10 

6 

B 

— 

— 

2 

3 




Killatil, 


2 

— 


— 

“ 









Killimcr. 








3 

1 






KilmlliU, . . 


41 

7 

8 

12 

7 

5 

1 


~ 

1 



















Kilmurry, . . 















Eilrush Rural, 


18 

0 

4 

2 

3 

~ 



1 



1 


Knock, 


22 

6 




3 

3 







Koocknaboley, 


24 

5 

0 



3 

3 






















Knocknngore, 















Moveen, 


4 



1 

~ 

— 








Moyarta,' . . 


28 

0 

7 

3 

5 

4 

— 


1 





Mullagli, 


13 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

_ 







Qnerrln, 


7 

2 

4 

— 

“ 

1 








Raliona, 

.. 

15 

2 

0 


1 









St. Martin's, 


12 

7 

- 

1 

3 


“ 

— 




1 


Tniiig, 


ie 

4 

2 


4 


— 


1 





Xnllycreon, .. 

.. 

9 

1 

3 

1 


‘ 


1 






Total, 


593 


... 

88 

78 

58 

27 

“ 

13 

15 

7 

5 

1 

Limerick No 

2 Rural. 














Ballycannon, 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 







BanyglasB, . . 


11 


3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

— 

~ 

“ 

1 



CappaviUa, .. 


- 



- 

“ 

— 








Caatlecrluc, .. 


* 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 







Clogliera, 


30 

4 

3 

2 

8 



1 

1 





Cloontra, 


3 

- 

2 


1 

~ 


~ 

— - 

~ 




Cratloe, 


2 

2 

— 



_ 

“ 

“ 






Fahymore, . . 


4 

2 

- 

- 

- 


— 

1 


1 




KlUttly, 


S 

— 

■ 2 

— 

1 

— 

~ 







Killokennedy, 


4 

2 

1 


1 

— 

— 







Kilseily, 


14 

2 

8 

2 

1 

- 


~ 

— 





Kiltenanlea, 


9 

4 

2 

— 

2 

— 


— 






Lackarengli, 


_ 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mountievirs, 


12 

7 

— 

2 

2 

— 

“ 


~ 

1 

— 

“ 


O’Brlenabridge, 


11 

7 

3 

- 

- 

1 


“ 






Total, 

_ 

107 

» 

24 

. I .7 

5 

' 

2 

1 

5 

> 

* 


Scarriff Rural. 




i 










isle. 

- 

2 

1 

- 


— 

- 

— 


~ 





Baherglaas, 


14 

7 

4 

1 

— 

2 

— 

~ 






Caherhnrly, 


7 

1 

4 

1 

1 







1 
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appendix il j — T able showing the Number of Tenements of One Room, and the Number of Occupants ot such Tenements 
County District and Electoral Division in the County of Clare in 1901 — continued. 

n each 




TENEMENTS 

of One Room. 




County Districts 


OOCUPIBD BY 










[ 

12 

Electoral Divisions. Number. 

1 



4 


6 

7 

8 


Persons 


Person. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persona. 

Persons. Persons. Persons. 












wards. 

SCAIUHFF RURAL— continual. 











Oahermurphy, . . . . 8 

S 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 


~ ~ — 

- 

Cappaghabaun, . . 8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 


1 


~ - - 

- 

Carrowbaun, . . . . — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— — _ 

- I 

Cloonuslcer, . . . . * 

— 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

~ ~ - 

- ’ 

Coolreagh, . . . . . . 6 

3 

1 

1 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— — - 

- 

Corlea, . . . . . . 8 

— 

1 

— 

1 

~ 

1 

— 

- 

- — - 


Derrynagittagb, . . . . 5 

3 

— 

— 


“ 

1 

— 

1 

~ ~ — 


Drummaan, . . 8 

5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ — 

- 

Feakle, 4 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

- 

Inniahcaltra, North, . . . . 4 

— 

1 

3 

~ 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- - - 

- 

Inniahcaltra, South, .. .. — 

— 


— 

— 

- 

— 

“ 

— 

~ — ~ 

- 

Killaloe, . . . . . . 17 

6 

9 

2 

- 

- 


- 

- 

“ - _ 

- 

Mountahannon, . . . . 4 

1 

2 

~ 


1 

— 

— 

— 

— _ _ 

- 

Ogonnelloe, . . . . . . 7 

3 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 


- ~ ~ 

~ 

Scarriff 25 

8 

8 

4 

2 

1 

“ 

— 

1 

— 1 — 

"" 

Total, .. .. 117 

46 

36 


’ 

6 

2 

> 

3 

> - 

- 

Tull* Rural. 











Ballyblood, .. .. •• — 

- 

- 

~ 


- 

- 



_ _ _ 

- 

Ballynahinch, . . ■ ■ 8 

1 

* 

1 

- 

1 


— 

1 

_ _ _ 


Caher, 4 

8 

— 

— 

1 

~ 

— 


” 

_ _ _ 


Clooney, . . . . . • 4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 


- 


_ _ _ 


Dangan, . . 8 

7 

~ 

1 

- 

— 

— 


— 

_ _ _ 


Glendiee, . . . . . . 1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ _ _ 


Kilklshen 6 

2 

1 

2 

- 

— 

1 

— 

— 

~ ~ — 

“ 

Killanena, . . . . . . 18 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

— 

— 

1 - - 

- 

Killuran, . . . . . . 0 

3 

e 

1 

— 

3 

— 

— 


_ _ _ 

- 

Klltannon, . . . . . . 1 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ — 

_ 

Kyle. . . . . 7 

2 

1 

— 

2 

~ 

1 

1 

— 

_ _ _ 


Loughea, . . . . . . 2 

2 

- 



- 



- 

_ _ _ 

“ 

Newgrove, . . . . . . 1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



_ _ — 


Quin, . . . . . . 2 

1 

1 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ — — 

“ 

Rathdooney, . . . . 5 

1 

1 

1 

~ 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— _ _ 


Roasroe, . . . . . . ® 

— 

2 

4 



— 

1 

2 

_ _ — 


Toberbreeda, . . 26 

* 

6 

2 

4 


1 

1 

1 

_ _ — 


Tull a, 38 

16 

S 

4 

8 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— ~ — 











— 


Total, .. .. 144 

47 

38 

23 

14 

11 

6 

3 

8 

1 — — 
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J.-TABLE SHOWING THE AGES OF PERSONS IN EACH COUNTY DISTRICT IN THE COUNT? OF CLARE, ON 

THE SIst MARCH, 1901. 
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(a) The majority of these "General Labourers ” may be assumed to be Agricultural Labourers, although not having returned themselves as such. 
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L Occupiers of Land other than those Engaged in Farming (Clare County Census Book, p. 111). appendix 



M.— Emigration from the County of Ciark, during each year, from the 1st of May, 1831, to the 31st of December, 1906. 
Compiled from the Returns of the Registrar-General. 


1 

Males. ! 

! 

'oinaloe.| 

Persons 

Years. 

Males, j 

'emales. 

Persons. 

Years. j 

1831 (from 1st May) 

4,210 1 

5,289 

9.409 

1871 (from 1st April) 

586 

482 

1,068 

1891 (from 1st April) 1 

(•»). 

1852, 

4,152 i 

4,040 

8,702 

1872, 

741 

598 

1,339 

1892, .. | 


8,517 

4,703 

8,280 

1873, 

1,287 

1,085 

2,272 

1893, 

1854, 

3,331 

4,079 

7,410 

1874, 

977 

981 

1,958 

1894, .. 

1855, 

1,386 

2,051 

3 387 

1875, 

942 

875 

1,817 

1896 

i«« 

1 402 

1 219 

2,021 

1870, 

813 

676 

1,488 

1898, 

1857, 

1,691 

1,343 

3,034 

1877, 

568 

641 

1,209 

1897, 

1858, 

1,155 

1,099 

2,254 

1878, 

807 

t 844 

1,851 

1898, 

1859, 

1,014 

907 

1,921 

1879, 

931 

1,020 

1,951 

1899, 

1860, 

1,257 

1,228 

2,485 

1880, 

1,903 

1,821 

3,724 

1900, 

1861 (to 31st March), 

201 

... 

350 

1881 (to 31st March) 

203 

116 

319 

1901 (to 31st March) 

Total, 

23,266 

20,767 

50 033 

Total, 

9,708 

9,088 

18,796 

Total 

1861 (from 1st April) 

873 

890 

1,763 

1881 (from 1st April) 

1,473 

1,880 

2,853 


1862, 

1,552 

1,423 

2,975 

1882, 

1 943 



1901 (from 1st April) 

1863, 

2,612 

2,285 

4,897 

1883, 

2,487 

2,427 

4,914 

1902 

1864, 

3,059 

2,468 

5,527 

1884, 

1,368 

1,618 

2,986 

1903 

1865, 

1,983 

1,802 

3,785 

1885, 

1,144 

1,582 

2,726 

1904 .. 

1866, 

2,768 

2,101 

4,869 

1886, 

1,271 

1,597 

2,868 

1905, 

1867, 

1,616 

1,250 

2,866 

1887, 

1,761 

1,838 


1906 (to 31st Decern- 

1868, 

905 

700 

1,611 

188, 

1,571 

1,657 

3,228 

her). 

1869, 

920 

751 

1,071 

1889, 

1,376 

1,685 

2,961 

Total, 

1870, 

766 

678 

1,444 

1890, 

1,187 

1,235 

2,872 


1871 (to 81st March) 

'170 

89 

259 

1891 (to 81st March) 

146 

102 


Grand Total, 

Total, 

17,224 

| 

31,867 

Total, 

16,677 

16,744 

82,421 



I Males. I Females.! Persons. 


3,022 10.009 18.031 


2,007 

2,170 

2,264 
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N. — STATE- AI DED EMIGRATION. 

It may be as well to explain that under 12 and 13 Vic., cap. 101, soc. 20, Boards of Guardians were em- 
powered to apply parts of the rates and to borrow money “ for the purpose of defraying, or assisting to 
defray, the expenses of the emigration of poor persons." 

Under the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Act, 1S82 (15 and -16 Vic., cap. -17), power was given to borrow from 
Public Funds on easier terms for the above purposes, and the Treasury might authorise the Commissioners of 
Public Works to make grants to Boards of Guardians for the same purposes, the total grants not to exceed 
£\ HO, 000, and the sums granted not to exceed £5 for each person. The grants were confined to the nine 
counties, part of which are at present scheduled as congested, the Unions of Belmullet, Newport, Swinford, 
Clifden, and Oughterard being specially mentioned. 

Under the Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883 (46 and 47 Vic., c. -13), the limit of the 
grant was increased to £200,000, of which one-quarter might be applied for the purpose of migrating 
“ persons or families,” and the limit of individual grants was increased to £8. 

The total grants made under theso sections amounted to £133,172 10«. 2d. up to 1891, when they were 
repealed by Section 35 of the Laud Act of 1891. which established the Congested Districts Board. 


The following Tabus shows the total number of State-aided Emigrants from Clare in 1883 and in 1884, 
and the amount of Grant to each Union. 


(Supplied by the Loral Government Board.) 



'The following Kotukh allows the Number ol Consents of the Local Government Bound to the expenditure of 
sums out of the Bates to assist in defraying the expenses of the emigration of poor persons from the 


County of Clare during the year ended 31st March, 1884. 



Number of 'Porsone 


expended. 

assisted. 


£ s. d. 


Scariff, ..... 

48 0 0 

36 
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Table showing the Quantity of Live Stock for the County of Clare in each Year from 1896-1905. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 9S-9. 




Number of Horses. 

Mules and 
ASSES. 

NUMBER OF CATTLE. 

NUMBER OF 
SHEEP. 

NUMBER OF 
PIGS. 



- 

Years. 

Two 

old and 

ward a 

old and 


No. 

of 

Mules. 

No. 

Aw 

oYd and 
wards. 

One 
year 
old and 

Under 

One 
year 
old and 

wards 

year. 

One 
old and 
wards 

D sjjr 

No. 

of 

GOATS, 

No. 

of 

Poultry 

CL A KB. 

1896 

13,169 

3,488 

2,848 

£22 

11,604 

87,203 

42,247 

41,6-3 

72,535 

51,687 

5.493 

37,762 

18,758 

453,239 

1897 

12,810 

8,152 

2,732 

834 

11,396 

86,786 

41,641 

45,653 

69,317 

49.419 

5,346 

36.59S 

18,327 

151,551 


1898 

12,812 

2,343 

2,274 

799 

11,678 

84,864 

42,358 

45,041 

66823 

48,147 

4,650 

31,698 

18,491 

435,514 

768,265 Acres. 

1899 

12,926 

2,510 

2,190 

911 

12,018 

84,555 

42,106 

43,415 

69,522 

47,896 

5,679 

86,126 

17,602 

439,521 

1900 

12,347 

2,365 

2,361 

981 

12,092 

85,778 

44,606 

45,377 

70,408 

47,466 

5,658 

37,781 

18,038 


Years 1899-1901— 
781.956 Acres. 

1901 

11,468 

3,050 

3.016 

898 

11,797 

89,154 

48,9:6 

47,835 

73,667 

19,601 

7,317 

36,299 

18,813 

456,601 

1902 

11.590 

3,633 

3,104 

925 

11,991 

94,400 

49,126 

47,621 

71,478 

47,071 

6668 

38,073 

18,518 

442,979 

Yens 1802-1905- 

1903 

11,956 

3,791 

3,051 

m 

11,683 

89,012 

45,834 

45,886 

CO, 739 

42,107 

7 078 

37,320 

18,408 

133,122 

7S8.332 Acres. 


12,081 

3,796 

2,995 

917 

12,266 

39,178 

45,523 

48,019 

59,097 

41,051 

6.830 

36,929 

17,756 

432,871 


1905 

12,385 

3,828 

2,936 

962 

11,973 

91,851 

46191 

47,896 

59,359 

43598 

5,707 

31,155 

17,178 

439,743 


5 — Table showing the Number of Holdings exceeding One Acre, and Extent of Land under Crops, in the County of Clare 
" each Year from 1896-1905. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 54-D. 


- 


No. of 
Hold- 
ings^ 

1 Awe. 

EXTENT UNDER CROP3 IN STATUTE ACRES IN EACH YEAR FROM 1896 TO 1905. 

CORN, BEANS, AND PEASE. 

OTH 

R CROPS. 


Meadow 

Total^ 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bere. 

Rye. 

Beans 

Pease. 

Total. 

Pota- 

toea 

i Wurzel 
Turnips. ! and 
' Beet 
Root. 

Ill l 

Total 

Crops, 

Fktx. 

— 

— 



Acres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aoras. 

Acres. ' Acres. 

A0.es. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

( , rl|>B 



782 

13,386 

625 

3 

1,456 

s 

16,261 

20,127 

6,383 1 3,108 

2,501 

31,122 

2 

96,931 





971 

11,539 

699 

3 

1,672 

lz 

14,896 

19,356 

5,795 3,423 

2,266 

30,810 






16,861 

1,021 

11,520 

559 

7 

1,286 

24 

11,420 

18,726 

5,261 3,196 

2,562 

29,715 







1,216 

11,355 

602 

8 

1,083 

27 

14,291 

18,751 

5,155 3,570 







1900 

17,208 

1,253 

11,103 

421 


1,098 

19 

13,397 

18,591 

4,816 3,673 

2,097 

29,210 




Years 1899-1901- 



1,220 

11,166 

573 

. 

959 

1 

13,925 

18,480 

1,431 3,822 

2,275 

29,008 


100,521 

143,467 




931 

10,107 

593 

9 

835 

4 

12,482 

17,968 

4,417 3,920 

2,310 

28,615 




Years 1902-1903- 



808 

10,585 

770 

S 

838 

13 

13,022 

17,713 

4,131 3,756 

2,141 





788,332 Acres. 




10,279 

526 

1 

872 

6 

12,336 

17,387 

4,511 ! 3,578 

2,183 

27,659 





1905 

17,422 

811 

10,115 

475 


976 

5 

12.6S0 

17,G7i> 

4,859 3,603 

2350 

28,199 

— 




6.-WS „h 0 ™,g the Batm of Peoeoc. of 0,OK » the Bftote Aero in the Ooustt of 0 lab. in »=1. Tent from 


Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp 70-71. 
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appendix ii 7. — Table showing by Poor Law Unions for the County of Clare the proportion per cent, under Crops 
(including Meadow and Clover), Grass, Fallow, Woods and Plantations, Turf Bog, Marsh, Barren 
Mountain Laud, and Water, Roads, Fences, «Src., in 1905. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 30-33. 


Proportion por cent, under 


POOR LAW UNIONS. 

including 
Meadow 
and Glover. 

o™. 

Fallow. 

Woods and 
Plantations. 

Turf Bog. 


Barron 

Mountain 

Water, 
Fences, &e, 

Ballyvaghan, . 

<1-0 

««■» 


0-0 

1-0 

0-G 

20-7 

2-8 

Corrofln, 

11-7 

61-3 


1-0 

2-4 

1-9 

24'G 

G-2 

Ennis, .... 

22-2 

63-2 


1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

4-8 

6-2 

Ennistymon, . 

21*1 

61*3 


0-1 

3-9 

11 

3-9 

5-6 

Kilindysort, . 

21-1 

60-0 


0-9 

2-1 

1-1 

2-6 

6-2 

Kilrusli, 

23-4 

69-5 


0-4 

fi-4 

0-8 

4-1 

6-4 

Limerick, 

23-8 

62-2 

o-i 

2-0 

2-4 

0-8 

4-4 

4-3 

Scariff, 

15-7 

64-9 


1-3 

3-5 

0'7 

19S 

4-4 

Tulin 

18'4 

57-6 


1-3 

4-3 

1-7 

9-8 

7-0 

Total Tor Oo. Clare, . 

10- 1 

60-3 


1-0 


1-0 


5-6 

Total for Ireland, 

22-0 

621 


1-5 


2-0 

11*1 

5-1 


8. — Statement as to Sires, Bulls, and Boars. 
Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905. 


The number of Sires in County Clare serving 


Mares in 1905 (pp. 114-5) was as follows : — 
Thoroughbred, . . . .13 

Half-bred, . . . .35 

Hackney, .... 4 

Shire, ..... 1 

Clydesdale, . . . .11 

Agriculture, . . . .13 

All oohers, . . . .10 

Total, . 87 

The number of Bulls of the principal breeds, die. 
in County Clare in 1905 (pp. 116-7) was as fol 
lows : — 

Shorthorn, .... 329 

Hereford, .... 9 

Aberdeen Angus, ... 4 

Norfolk and Suffolk Red Polled, 3 


Kerry, . . . . . 1 

Dexter, ..... 1 

Guernsey, Jei’sey, and Alderney, 

Cross Breed or not included in foregoing, 91 

Total, . . .438 


The number of Boars kept for breeding purposes 
in County Clare in 1905 (pp. 118-9) was as fol- 
lows : — 


White pigs, . . . .20 

Black pigs, .... 1 

Tawny or brown pigs, . . 

Cross-bred, .... 6 

Boars not coming under any of the fore- 
going heads, . ... .1 

Total, . 28 


9. — Statement showing the Total Area under each of the principal varieties of Potatoes grown in County 
Clare, and the Average Rate of Produce per statute acre in cwts. of 112 lbs. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 120-1 and 128-9. 


Variety. 

Acreage. 

Average 
Rate of 
Produce 
in cwts. 

Variety. 

Acreage. 

Average 
Rate of 
Prodme 

Champion, ..... 

12,002 

91 

Bruces, ...... 

_ 

- 

Up-to-Date, ..... 

627 

8G 

Champion Skerries, .... 

“ 


Beauty of Bute, .... 

929 

78 

Northern Star, . 

- 


Flounders, ..... 

1.913 

83 

Elephants or White Elephants, 

21 

70 

Sutton, or Button's Abundance, 

29 

77 

Early Rosea, ... 

20 

S3 

Skerry Blues, ..... 

170 

70 

Gawkles, ... 

- 

"" 

Irish Whites, . . . ... 

187 

86 

Main Crop, ..... 


" 

British Queens, ..... 

79 

93 

All others, . ■ 

1,694 


American Rosea, .... 

17 

85 
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10. — Bee-keeping Statistics. 


APPENDIX 

It 


Table showing, for the County Clare, the Number of Stocks in the Middle of May, 1904 ; the Number of Swarms 
during 1904; the Number of Stocks at the beginning of Winter, 1904, and the Number brought through 
Winter, 1904-1905 ; with the Quantity of Honey produced and of Wax manufactured in 1904. 


Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 132-3. 


Number oC 
Stocks in the 
middle of May, 
1904. 

Number 

of 

Swarms during 
1904. 

Number of 
Stooks at begin- 
ning of Winter, 
1904. 

Number of 
Stocks brought 
through Winter, 
1904-1905. 

Run Honey 
produced in 1904, 
iu lbs. 

Section Honey 
produced in 1904, 
in lbs. 

^liir 

In 

Hives ! 
having 
Movable 
Combs. 

In 

other 

Hives. 

In 

Hives 

having 

Movable 

In 

Hives. 

In 

Hives 

having 

Movable 

Combs. 

i In 
Hives. 

Movabfe 
Combs, j 

In 

other 

Hives. 

In 

Hives 

having 

Movable 

Combs. 

In | 

In 

Hives 

having 

Movable 

Combs. 

In 

other 

Wax from 

having 

Movable 

CombB. 

War from 
other Hives. 

419 

251 

270 

271 j 

532 

278 

390 

246 

814 

1,450 

4,911 1 

j 1,210 

- 

- 


11.— Table showing, for the County Clare, the Area Planted with Trees, and the Area Cleared during the year 
ended 30th June, 1905, and the Number of each description of Tree Planted or Felled. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 136-9. 





Number and Description of Trees Planted or Felled. 

— 

Average 

Planted 

Cleared. 

Total 
No. of 
Trees. 


Fir. 

Spruce. 

Pine. 

Oak. 

Ash. 

Beech. | 

ss 


Other 

Trees. 

Mixed 
Trees. 
No. of 

kind un- 
specified. 

Planted, 

Aores. I 
13 | 

22,721 

8,700 

2,510 


- ' 

1,200 ' 

800 

900 

1,400 

- 

- 

| 7.21* 

Felled 

8 

| 2,500 

1,470 

“ 

300 

500 

30 

200 

“ 






P.— WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN COUNTY CLARE IN 1905. 


Inquiries were made as to the Wages paid per day to Agricultural Labourers m 1905, and the mfomation revive 
q from the District Inspectors of the Royal Irish Constabulary with reference to their respective districts is shown 
in the following Table and the Notes appended thereto. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 164-5. 
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Q,— INFORMATION AS TO SCHEMES OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION OPERATING IN COUNTY CLARE IN 1906. 

( Specially supplied by the Department.) 

Names of Schemes and their respective cost. 

I Estimated Cost to Joint 
Fund administered 
by County Committee. 


Itinerant Instruction in A 
Poultry, 

Buttermaking, 

Cottage and Farm Prizes, 
I-ivo Stock, 



Itinerant Instruction. 


Three Instructors are employed in County Clare, viz., one in Agriculture, one in Poultry-keeping, and 'one 
in Buttermaking. 

Horse-breeding. 

The following stallions are located in the County in connection with the Department’s Scheme : — 


Breed. 


Thoroughbred, 

Do., 

Do, 


Name of Stallion. 


Alvin, 
Old Coin, 


Located with. 

I Mr. H. W. D'EBterro, Sismilobridge. 
I Mr. P. J. Howard, Ennis. 


Do., 

Half-bred, 

Do., 


... Tom Steel, ... 

... Bon Soir n., ... 
... ‘Klondyke, 


Mr. J. Tteidy. Newmnxlcet-on -Fergus’ 
Mr. P. O'Brien, Kilrush. 

Mr. M. O'Neill, Labusheeda. 


* Supplied by Department under their Loan Scheme. 


The County Committee have provided 120 free nominations of mares, and the animals were selected at the 
following centres : — 


Ennis, 

Kilrnsh, 

Ennistymon, 

Broadford, 

Scot! If, 

Tulla, 


Centre. Nominations provided. 

... 38 

19 

... 31 

... 12 

9 

13 


Cattle-breed ing. 

Premium bulls are located with the under-mentioned persons for the year 1907 : — 


Name of Owner. 
Robert W. Greene, 

Patrick Shannon, 

Patrick Burke, 

Michael O’Shauglmessy, 
Thomas O’Doherty, • 

Patrick Grace, 

James McClancy, 

Thomas Reidy, 

Thomas McNamara, 

Patrick Donnellan, B. 

Bartw. Skehan, 

Tho'mas Oulligan, 

Denis M'Namara, 

Michael Cahill, 

Thomas Hogan, 

Thomas D. Cahill, 

John Lynch, 


County Premium Bulls. 

Address, 

Durra, Ennis. 

ELillenogli, Ennistymon. 

Tullabracb, Moyasta. . 

Sliovedooley, Labasheeda. 

Cloonadrum, Miltown-Malbay. 
Tierovannon, O’Oalloghan’s Mills, Sixmile 
bridge. 

Miltown-Malbay. 

Garruragh, Tulla. 

Lissycasey. 

Backfield, Belvoir, Sixmilebridge. 

Fahey, O’Brien’s Bridge. 

Sunnagh, Crusheen. 

Rahenagh, O’Gonnelloe, Killaloe, 
Lismorris, Lissycasey, Ennis. 

Oaherina, Barefield, Ennis. 

Oaherbolane, Kilnaboy. 

Latoon, Newruarket-on-Fergus. 
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Swine-breeding Scheme. 

Tie County Committee decided not to put tie Swine-breeding Scheme into operation. 


APPENDIX 


Poultry. 


Names and addresses of Station Holders (Hens 
Name. 


and Ducks) under the Poultry Scheme, 1906-7. 

Address. 


Mrs. Kate Brady, 

Mr. T. Oonba, 

Mr. P- Connellan, 
Miss Dowling, 

Mrs. Hayes, 

Mrs. Lingard, 

Mr. J. O’Brien, 

Mrs. O’Callaghan, 

Mr. Thos. O’Doherty, 
Mr. T. Power, 

Mr. M. Quinlivan, 
Mrs. Stoney, 

Mr. P. Paughan, 

Mrs. Finucane, 


Tomgraney. 

Cratloe. 

Bushey Yale, Lahiucli, 
Dangan, Ballinacally. 

Liss, Caher, Feakle. 

Cooga, Corofin. 

Leeds, Miltown-Malbay. 
Creevagh, Quinn. 

Clonadrum, Miltown-Malbay. 
Querrin, Lisdeen Cross. 
Garruragh, Tul’la. 
Rathlahine, Newmarket. 
Ross, O’Brien’s Bridge. 
Shanaway, Ennis, 


James Blackball, 

Miss Dowling, 

Mrs. Finucane, 

Mrs. Mary Hayes, 
Miss Hehir, 

Mrs. B. Hogan, 

Mrs. Hogan, 

Mrs. Ross Lingard, 
Mrs. Marrinan, 

John O’Brien, 

Mrs. K. O’Callaghan, 
Mr. O’Doherty, 

T. Power, 

P. Vaughan, 

Mrs. Woods, 


Turkey Station Holders. 

Ennistvmon. 

Dangan, Ballynacally 
Shanaway, Ennis. 

Liss, Caher, Feakle. 
Cloverhill, Bunratty. 
Cahirlohan, Tulla. 
Tomgraney. 

Cooga, Corofin. 

Ballinalacken, Lisdoonvama. 
Leeds, Miltown-Malbay. 
Creevagh, Quinn. 

Clonadrum, Miltown-Malbay. 
Querrin, Lisdeen Cross. 

Ross, O’Brien’s Bridge. 
Durra, Ennis. 


R.— NOTE ON MIGRATORY LABOURERS. 

Tie special characteristics of the temporary migration of ^cultural labourers from the congested district 
which distinguish it from apparently similar movements of labour m other 

examples of tie mobility of labour in other trades, have to bn^y chsoussed m the Done^ Stetoca 
Abstract (see Appendix to Second Report of Commission [Cd. 33 19, 1907], PP' ^L. rfae tetohSof 

Migratory Labourers for 1906 (pp. 34-5), gives further information on the subject .- 

1 NUMBER OF MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS HAVING LAND, I 

I * and area of their Holdings. I 


Poor Law Union. 
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APPENDIX IX. 


S.— STATISTICS OP CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


1. Statement showing Statistics of Co-operative Creameries in Co. Clare in 1905 


Taken from the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the year 
ended 30th June, 1906. 


No. 

NAME. 

Dato of 
Establish- 

Member- 

Paid-up 

Share 

Capital. 

Doan 

Oupital. 

Turnover. 

Observations. 





£ 

JS 

£ 


1 

Carrigaholt and Doonalaa, 

1905 

8 

- 

- 

- 


2 

CJloonoy, . . ... 

1905 

50 

- 

- 

- 

Not oommenoed working, 

3 

Clonlara, (a) .... 

1905 

8 

— 

— 

— 


1 

S 

Oratloo, (n) ..... 

Daonbog, ...... 

1905 

1901 

8 

- 


- 

N tUU9o“ en0ed WOrkin * 

6 

Doom and Barofleld, (a) ... 

1905 

118 

18 

206 

550 


7 

Fergus View, . . . ... 

1905 

8 

- 

- 

- 


8 

Inagli 

1905 

20 

3 

- 

- 


9 

Kilmalloy, Inoh and Connolly, (a) 

1905 

8 

- 

- 

- 


10 

Killdshan, (a) .... 

1005 

35 

1 

_ 

_ 


11 

O'Callaglian's Mills, (a) . 

1005 

13 

6 

- 

186 


12 

Boon, (n) . 

1002 

ISO 

16 

13 

172 



2 . Statement showing the Statistics of the Agricultural Credit Societies in County Clare, 1905. 


Taken from the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the year 
ended 30th June, 1906. 
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APPENDIX H. 

T.— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN THE COUNTY OF GLARE. 


Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Drumcreehy 

Gleninagh 


Iisdoonvarna . 
Monntelva 


Noughaval 

Oughtmama 

Rathkomoy 


Clab 
Keelhilla 
Pullagh 
Rannagh East 
Ballydoora 

Cahermackirilla 
Commons 
Creevagb 
Fanygalvam . . 
Iskanoullin . . . 
Poulaphuca . . 
Poulcaragharusb 

Rannagh West 


Sheshodonnell 

East 

Sheshodonnell 

West 

Eantybeg South 

Eantymore . . 
Lisooonera 
Ballyconry . . 
Ballyvaghan . . 
Aghaglinny 
South 

Gleninagh North 

Gleninagh South 
Murroghtoohy 
North 

Fanore More . 


Cahermakerrila 
Caherbullog . . 
Cooleabeg 
Cragreagh 
Cahermao- 

naghten 

Ballymihill 

Turlough 

Doonyvardan 

Feenagh 
Gragan East . 


Walter Joyce 
Walter Joyce 
Walter Joyce 
Walter Joyce 
Walter Joyce 
Walter Joyce 
Walter Joyce 
Reps. Lord Inchiquin . . 
Mrs. Mahon and others 
John Hynes 
Reps. Lord Inchiquin 
Bidelia Frost 
Thomas A. O’Gorman 
Henry V. M'Namara . . 
Bindon Blood 
Henry V. M'Namara . . 
Mrs. Frost 

Henry V. M'Namara . . 
Bidelia Frost 
Michael O’Brien 
Louisa Frost 
James Glynn 
Thomas H. Cassidy .. 
Thomas A. O’Gorman 
Thomas A. O’Gorman 
Henry V. M'Namara . . 

Henry V. M'Namara . . 

Gertrude Mellett 
Gertrude Mellett 
Timothy O’Gorman 
Bindon Blood 
Alfred Hynes 
Henry V. M'Namara . . 
Reps. Bagot Blood 

Reps. Bagot Blood 
Reps. Bagot Blood 
Reps. Bagot Blood 
Henry V. M'Namara . . 


Francis O’Donnellan Blake Forster 
Francis O’Donnellan Blake Forster 
Henry V. M'Namara . . 

Staopooles Minors 
Trustees William Stacpoole 
Mrs. M'Mahon Creagh and Mrs. 
Butler Creagh 

Mrs. M'Mahon Creagh and Mrs. 
Butler Creagh 

Mrs. M'Mahon Creagh and Mrs. 

Butlea Creagh 
Reps. Jeremiah Kelly 
Reps. Jeremiah Kelly 
Mrs. M'Mahon Creagh and Mrs. 
Butler Creagh 

Mrs. M'Mahon Creagh and Mrs. 

Butler Creagh 
Thomas Bice Henn 

Francis Forster, m.d. 

Rev. Robert Walsh 

Mrs. M'Mahon Creagh and its. 

' Butler Creagh 
Frank Martyn 
Frank Martyn 
Frank Martyn 
Frank Martyn 
Frank Martyn 
Frank Martyn 
Frank Martyn 
Frank Martyn 
Frank Martyn 
Frank Martyn 
Frank Martyn 
Mrs. M'Mahon Creagh and Mrs. 

Butler Creagh 
Frank Martyn 


12 0 36 
6 2 9 
2 1 16 
12 1 2 
0 0 10 

189 0 38 
,033 1 15 
194 3 18 

190 1 22 
36 3 18 

285 0 20 
415 l 30 
305 1 17 
201 0 13 
220 2 39 
164 0 G 
94 0 14 
87 0 36 
169 2 0 
155 2 37 
198 2 22 
313 0 9 


Rateable Valuation. 


Land. Buildings. 


5 2 20 
652 3 34 
341 0 38 


31 0 0 
175 0 36 

355 3 34 
97 3 0 

5 2 10 

15 0 25 
462 2 25 

92 1 14 

6 0 34 
5 1 35 

365 2 10 
28 1 35 
77 3 25 
279 3 11 


18 0 0 
12 10 0 
88 10 0 


44 0 0 
34 10 0 
26 15 0 
26 2 0 


37 10 ■ 
1 17 
18 0 


17 2 0 
23 10 0 
66 12 0 


0 15 
0 10 
0 10 


0 15 
0 10 
0 10 


1 6 
0 15 


Observations. 


2 T 
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Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Blood Minors (in Chancery) 

Blood Minors (in Chancery) 
Blood Minors (in Chancery) 
Blood Minors (in Chancery) 
Blood Minors (in Chancery) 
Horace S. O’Brien 
Margaret Louisa Croagh 
Margaret Louisa Creagh 
Margaret Louisa Creagh 
Margaret Louisa Creagh 
Margaret Louisa Creagh 
Margaret Louisa Creagh 
Margaret Louisa Creagh 
Hyacinth D’Arcy 
Marquis Conyngham . . 
Marquis Conyngham . . 
Hyacinth D’Arcy 
Hyacinth D’Arcy 
Hyacinth D’Arcy 
.T. W. McNamara, M.D. 
Lord Inchiquin 
■ John McNamara, M.D. 

Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Charles W. Studdert . . 
Charles W. Studdert . . 
diaries W. Studdert .. 
Patrick Flanagan 
Thomas Foley Brew, M.D. 
Lord Inchiquin 
James D. Wilson 
Ma<j3 aret D. Bussell . . 
Margaret D. Bussell . . 
Margaret D. Bussell . . 
Lord Inchiquin 


Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Reps. James Nagle 
Lord Inchiquin 


Lord Inchiquin 
Michael Nagle 
Reps. John Nagle 
Michael Nagle 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 

Lord Inchiquin 
Thomas Nugent 
Francis Foster, M.D. . . 

Francis Foster, M.D. .. 

Francis Foster, M.D. . . 
Thomas Crowe 

Thomas Crowe 
Thomas Crowe 
Daniel O’Brien 
Marcus W. Patterson . . 
William W. Burton and others 
William W. Burton and others 
Marcus W. Patterson . . 

Marcus W. Patterson . . 

Marcus W. Patterson . . 
Thomas Crowe 
Thomas Crowe 
Thomas Crowe 
Thomas Crowe 
Charles W. Studdert . . 
Thomas Crowe 

Reps. Jeremiah Kelly 
Reps. Jeremiah Kelly 


Rateable Valuation. 

L..A 

Buildings. 

£ *. d. 

£ s. d. 

37 10 0 

- 

0 5 0 

8 5 0 

23 0 0 

0 5 0 

24 15 0 



7 15 0 



14 15 0 

0 15 0 

23 5 0 

0 5 0 

15 10 0 

15 10 0 

2 0 0 

0 10 0 

2 10 0 

0 10 0 

15 0 0 

1 10 0 

05 5 0 


14 10 0 


45 0 0 

10 0 

130 10 0 

1 10 0 

(i 10 0 

1 0 0 

0 10 0 


0 15 0 


12 0 0 


43 0 0 

0 15 0 

13 10 0 


34 15 0 


00 0 0 


5 10 0 

1 0 0 

36 5 0 

15 0 

50 15 0 

17 10 0 

10 2 0 


3 10 0 

0 10 0 

34 0 0 

10 0 

6 0 0 

2 0 0 

00 15 0 

20 0 0 

85 15 0 

1 15 0 

15 10 0 

0 15 0 

45 0 0 

10 10 0 

100 10 0 

— 

25 10 0 

1 10 0 

130 5 0 

0 6 0 

120 0 0 

0 5 0 

03 0 0 


40 10 0 


109 10 0 


74 0 0 

1 0 0 

107 0 0 

- 

1 15 0 


78 0 0 

0 15 0 

47 10 0 

0 16 0 

22 0 0 


83 0 0 

10 0 

30 10 0 

— 

84 15 0 


35 10 0 


10 5 0 

0 10 0 

1 0 0 

0 10 0 

1 0 0 


05 0 0 

— 

07 5 0 

1 15 0 

1 10 0 


3 5 0 


78 0 0 

30 0 0 

24 6 0 

12 0 0 

13 0 0 


22 0 0 


69 15 0 

3 5 0 

1 0 0 

0 15 0 

85 15 0 

2 10 0 

51 0 0 

1 15 0 

5 0 0 


304 15 0 

33 15 0 

5 0 0 


30 0 0 

— 

24 5 0 


147 0 0 

27 10 0 
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APPENDIX H. 

BUBAL DISTBICT OF ENNIS. 


Clare Commons 
Lissan East . . 
Lissan West . . 

Skchanagli 

Islandavanna 

Barloughra . . 
Eden vale 
Newliall 


Garrynamona. . 
Reneenacolla 
Island 

Rineenna South 

Ballinooskny . . 
Clenagh 

Caherteige 
Ballygassan . . 

Cappanapeasta 

Carrownacloghy 
Cloonagowan . . 
dooneen 
Drummanueen 
Drumminack- 

Ballyline 
Cullenagh 
Ballyvonnaraun 
Derreen 
Castlefergus . . 

Cloonawee 

Cloonmore 

Drumdoolaghty 

Ballyhannon 

North 

Ballyhannon 

South 

Keevagh 

Firgrove 

Carhoo 

Dysert 

Gorteurka 

Knookaunroe 

Mollaneen 


Ballyoonry 

Ballymacaula 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Kflelogher 


Coor 
Barnanageelia 
Inch Beg 
Inch More 
Knock 

Mahonburgh . . 
Bealcragga 


Lord Inchiquin 
Standish O’G. Roche .. 
Standish O’G. Roche . . 

Lord Inchiquin 
Fergus Reclamation Syndicate 
Miohael Cusack 
Alice J. Stackpoole 
Alice J. Stackpoole 
C. R. A McDonnell 
C. R. A. McDonnell 
C. R. A. McDonnell 
C. R. A. McDonnell 
C. R. A. McDonnell 
C. R. A. McDonnell 
C. R. A. McDonnell 
Patrick Frost 
Kathleen Ball 

John Frost 
John Frost 
Lady Fitzgerald 
Miss Mary O’Grady and Mrs. 
Leeson 

Major Stopford Hickman 
Reps. Theobald Butler 
Reps. Theobald Butler 
Reps. Theobald Butler 
Reps. Theobald Butler 
Reps. James Butler . . 

Reps. Theobald Butler 
Reps. Theobald Butler 
J. V. V. Fitzgerald 
William Butler 

Reps Theobald Butler 
Reps. Theobald Butler 
Fred Crowe 

Rev. William H. B. Smith 
Rev. William H. B. Smith 
Rev. William H. B. Smith 
Francis V. Westby 
Austin J. Moran, M.D. 
William J. McNamara 
Rep. Thomas Studdert 

Rep. Thomas Studdert 

James F. V. Fitzgerald 
Michael R. Kelly 
Major-General H. M. Synge 
Major-General-H. M. Synge 
Major-General H. M. Synge 
Major-General H. M. Synge 
Major-General H. M. Synge 
Major-General H. M. Synge 
Lord Inchiquin 
Reps. Michael O’Loghen 
(in Chancery) 

Marcus Keane 
Marcus Keane 
Marous Keane 
Richard J. Stackpoole 
Wainright F. Crowe 
Marcus Keane 
Marcus Keane 
Wainright F. Crowe 
Wainright F. Crowe 
General E. H. Gore 
Michael M'Namara 
Michael M'Namara 
Horace S. O’Brien 
Michael Hickey 
Marquis Conyngham 
Marcus Keane 
William J. M'Namara 
Richard J. Stackpoole 
Richard J. Stackpoole 
Horace S. O’Brien 
Richard J. Stackpoole 
Richard J. Stackpoole 
Horace S. O’Brien 


a. R. P. 

1 3 30 
110 3 34 
03 3 34 

37 3 4 
f 629 3 33 
1 445 2 20 

11 0 20 
113 3 
130 3 0 
3S 2 0 
1 0 10 
181 0 33 

38 2 35 
45 1 10 
44 2 1 
61 2 15 

174 3 17 
1 0 22 


71 1 33 
2 2 35 
61 0 


20 3 3 
1 2' 
44 3 


Rateable Valuation. 

Observations. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 


1 10 0 

_ 


132 15 0 

2 10 0 


76 0 0 

0 5 0 


1 0 0 





Not yet valued 

400 0 0 



10 0 0 




3 0 0 i 


84 0 0 

50 0 0 

Mansion house. 

37 10 0 






140 0 0 

30 0 0 

Mansion house. 

20 0 0 

0 15 0 


40 0 0 



43 10 0 



30 10 0 



170 0 0 

0 0 0 


0 10 0 

— 


45 0 0 

0 10 0 


45 0 0 



1 10 0 



38 10 O' 

0 10 0 


102 10 0 

2 10 0 


0 5 0 



0 8 0 

0 7 0 


03 10 0 



80 0 0 

3 0 0 


8 0 0 



2 5 0 

5 15 0 


20 0 0 



0 10 0 



58 15 0 

6 5 0 


233 2 0 | 

31 8 0 

Mansion bouse. 

6 0 0 | 

0 15 0 


17 0 0 ! 






i 141 0 0 

24 0 0 

Mansion house. 

1 5 10 0 



! 13 15 0 



1 20 0 0 



32 5 0 

0 10 0 


i 29 17 0 

1 6 0 


! 88 10 0 

24 0 0 

Mansion house. 


_ 


120 0 0 

35 0 0 

Mansion house. 

! 4 18 0 



5 6 0 



l 4 0 0 



i 0 15 0 



1 22 5 0 

15 5 0 


1 1 14 0 



1 52 5 0 

[ 0 10 0 


1 0 4 0 

— 



4 10 0 


26 0 0 

I 26 0 0 

Mansion house. 

i 30 0 0 



8 5 0 



10 1 0 

1 19 0 


i 29 0 0 

| 0 15 0 



i 2 15 0 



1 31 10 0 

Mansion house. 

i 6 5 0 

; 0 10 0 


1 16 12 0 



1 30 15 0 

1 0 10 0 


5 .2 0 0 

0 10 0 





) 48 0 0 

2 10 0 


7 90 12 0 

6 18 0 


0 26 0 0 

1 0 0 


3 2 10 0 



5 19 0 

0 10 0 


0 2 0 0 



5 81 15 0 

5 0 0 


5 17 0 0 



3 68 5 0 

22 0 0 


6 5 6 0 
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APPENDIX II. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF ENNIS — continued. 


Killanniv 

Kilnamona 


Lecarrow Beg 
Cloongowna . . 
Bushypark 


Caherbannagli 
Knockacaurkin 
Cloontabouniv 
Ballyconneely 
Ballygireen . . 


Dromoland 
Island on River- 
Fergus, Crow 
Island 
Kilkieran 
Latoon South 

Ratlifolan 

Ayleaootty 
Cahersoooby . . 
Carre wnakilly 


Woodpark 

Cloghlea 

Feenagh 

(Wilson) 


Ballyortla South 

Cranagher 

Curraghmoghaun 

Moyriesk (Parish 
of Clooney) 
Moyriesk (Parish 
of Doora) 


Kilvoydan North 
Ballyallia 


North 
Ballymaquiggin 
Crossagh 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


John and Mary Barry 
Rev. George Studdert 
William J. M'Namora 
Thomas Crowo 
Robert H. Crowe 
Patrick Guthrie 
Francis V. Westby 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inohiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Tnchiquiu 


Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inohiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inohiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inohiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inohiquin 
Lord Inohiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inohiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inohiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Incliiquin 
Lord Inchiqiun 
Lord Inohiquin 
Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Inohiquin 
Henry V. D’Esterre 
Reps. Francis Morico 
Solomon Frost 

Solomon Frost 
Henry W. D’Esterre 
Henry W. D’Esterre 
Henry W. D’Esterre 
Henry W. D’Esterre 
Henry W. D’Esterre 
Henry W. D’Esterre 
Henry W. D’Esterro 
Henry W. D’Esterre 
James Frost. •' if.? 
James Frost. 

James Frost. - 
James F. V. Fitzgerald 
James F. V. Fitzgerald 
James F. V. Fitzgorald 
Montrose Delahunty . . 
Sir Bindon Blood 
Sir Bindon Blood 
Sir Bindon Blood 
James F. V. Fitzgerald 

James F. V. Fitzgerald 


James F. V. 1 
James F. V. Fitzgerald 
Robert W. Greene 
Robert Vere O’Brien . . 

Robert Vere O’Brien . . 

Robert Vere O’Brien . . 

Frederick M. Callaghan 

Robert H. Crowe 
Lucy Stoney,Adam J.St. G. Loftus, 
and Richard George H. Loftus 


(statute). 

Rateable Valuation. | 

land. 


Buildings. 

A. 

it. p. 

£ 3. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

30 

1 3 

17 15 

0 

_ 


52 

3 30 





68 

2 35 

80 0 

0 

18 0 

0 

103 

3 11 

118 10 

0 

1 5 

0 

229 

2 35 

188 6 

0 

2 10 

0 

36 

2 23 

22 15 

0 

1 0 

0 

26 

2 33 





46 

2 3 

42 0 

0 



266 

2 25 

252 0 

0 

12 10 

0 

91 

2 35 

123 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

12 

3 25 

22 0 

0 



11 

2 35 

16 0 

0 



68 

2 15 

75 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

72 

0 6 

89 5 

0 

0 15 

0 

33 

0 37 

27 0 

0 



1 

2 30 

1 15 

0 



241 

2 30 

237 5 

0 

6 10 

0 


0 32 

600 10 

0 

136 15 

0 

0 

3 24 

0 10 

0 

— 


53 

3 37 

38 5 

0 

4 8 

0 

20 

1 25 

25 0 

0 



26 

3 0 

30 0 

0 




1 21 

73 5 

0 

0 15 

0 

6 

3 20 

8 10 

0 



91 

2 3 

46 9 

0 

6 16 

0 

27 

3 35 

12 10 

0 



12 

2 20 

0 15 

0 




1 18 

6 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

2 

0 10 

1 5 

0 



16 

3 37 

0 5 

0 



12 

1 9 

2 10 

0 



4 

0 15 

1 5 

0 



1 

3 20 

0 10 

0 



1 

1 0 

0 10 

0 



329 

3 33 

129 10 

0 

4 7 

0 

18 

2 17 

7 10 

0 

0 5 

0 

53 

2 17 

12 15 

0 



2 

2 20 

1 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

21 

2 25 

1 0 

0 




1 12 

12 0 

0 



5 

3 15 

4 10 

0 



7 

0 25 

9 17 

0 



149 

1 28 


0 



90 

2 11 

61 5 

0 



2 

1 28 

1 5 

0 

— 


146 

3 20 

72 8 

0 

7 2 

0 

18 

0 30 

9 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

19 

1 33 

23 0 

0 



12 

3 10 

17 0 

0 



56 

0 15 

75 0 

0 



109 

0 9 

129 10 

0 

5 15 

0 

3 

3 16 

3 0 

0 

1 10 


447 

3 34 

032 0 

0 



33 

2 0 

47 0 

0 




1 0 

57 0 

0 

11 o 


271 

2 4 

192 2 

0 

0 8 


20 

1 24 

17 0 

0 



35 

3 28 


0 



9 

0 31 

4 5 

0 



9 

0 34 

2 10 

0 



64 

1 6 

30 4 

0 

4 1 


13 

1 3 

4 10 

0 

0 10 


4 

0 25 

2 6 

0 



3 

3 35 

2 10 

0 



9 

3 38 

3 10 

0 

— 


220 

0 24 

165 13 

0 

11 4 

0 

32 

0 6 

17 5 

0 

_ 



1 1 

26 0 

0 



220 

0 14 

110 15 

0 

26 10 


64 

2 19 

24 0 

0 



6 

1 35 

5 10 

0 

42 0 


170 

0 10 

107 0 

0 



7 

2 26 

2 10 


_ 


34 

3 3 

28 0 

0 

_ 


83 

0 15 

50 0 

0 




Observations. 
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BURAL DISTRICT OF ENNIS— continued. 






Rateable Valuation. 

Observations. 

Division. 




Land 

Buildings. 






a. r. p. 

f s. d. 

£ s. d. 


Xomfinlough . . 

Crossagh 

Lucy Stoney, Adam St. G. Loftus, 

82 0 22 

46 0 0 

2 0 0 

Mansion house. 

Brian 

Rathaleen South 

A. B. Stoney 

Lucy Stoney, Adam St. G. Loftus, 
and Richard G. H. Loftus 
Lady E. C. Fitzgerald 

440 3 17 
0 3 0 

23 0 19 

300 0 0 
0 10 0 

21 0 0 


Kilnasoolagh . . 

Lady Fitzgerald 
Lady Fitzgerald 
Lady Fitzgerald 

4 0 14 
2 3 6 

3 5 0 
3 5 0 

0 15 0 



Knocksaggart 

Lady Fitzgerald 






RUB.AL DISTRICT OF ENNISTIMON. 


Ballyea 

Ballydufi More 
Drumcama . . 

Ballysteen 

Ballyea South 

Ballylaan 

Derreen 

Lislorkan North 

Ballyvaskin 

Slievenageeragh 
Drummin 
Fintra Beg . . 


Treaghavaleen 

Treaghcastle 

Cloghaun 

Ballynahown . . 


Ballynalackan 

Cloghaun 

Craggycorradan 

Clooney 

Poulnagun 

Knoekaskeheen 

Gorteenmacna- 

Ennistinion 

Ballingaddy 

West 

Castlequarter 
Cloonaveige . . 
Deerpark 
Middle 

Deerpark Upper 


Lehinch 
Lisssatunna . . 
Sroohill 


William H. W Fitzgerald 
William H. W. Fitzgerald 
William H. W. Fitzgerald 
Reps. Henry P. Reilly 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Reps. William H. Magrath 
Reps. William H. Magratlr 
Reps. William H Magrath 
Reps. William H. Magrath 
Lord Leeonfield 
Edward R. W. C. Carroll 
Edward R. W. C. Carroll 
Lord Leeonfield 
Lord Leeonfield 
Lord Leeonfield 
John Turlough O’Brien 
John Turlough O’Brien 
John Turlough O’Brien 
John Tur.ough 0 Brien 
John Turlough O’Brien 
John Turlough O’Brien 

John Turlough O’Brien 


Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 

Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
The Misses Parkinson 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Col. Frederick Tottenham 
Col. Frederick Tottenham 
James D. Wilson 


25 0 0 Mansion house. 


27 5 0 Mansion house. 


22 0 0 • Mansion house. 
41 10 0 Mansion house. 


1 3 0 

30 0 0 Mansion house 
3 10 0 


Cohy 

Ballyfaudeen . . 
Moymore North 
Moymore South 
Ballaghaline . . 
Ballyroe 


Col. Frederick Tottenham 
Col. Frederick Tottenham 
Col. Frederick Tottenham 
Col. Frederick Tottenham 
Col. Frederick Tottenham 
Francis O'D. Blake Foster (in 
Chancery) 

Francis O’D. Blake Foster 
Thomas Foley Brew, m.d. 
Thomas H Kenny 
Thomas H. Kenny 
Thomas H. Kenny . . 
Edward A. Gore 
Henry V. McNamara 
Henry V. MoNamara .. 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
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APPENDIX XI. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF ENNISTIMON — continued. 


Electoral 

Division. 


Killilagh 


Kilshanny 

Lurraga 

Magherareagh . . 
Milltown Malbay 


Moy 


Townlnnd. 


Boherboy 

Caherniaclanohv 

Carnaun 
Cronagort West 
Doolin 

Doonmaofolin. . 

Glashabeg 
Glasha More . . 
Killilagh 
Lough North 
Teergonean . . 


Toomallin 

Carrowmanagh 

South 

Ardeamush . . 

Ballyryaa 

Cahermacrusheen 

Foagreen 

Spaug 

Breatfy North 
Breaffy South 


Leagard North 
Leagaxd South 


Knooklaskoraun 


Moy Beg 
Carrowgar 

Carrowntedaun 

Crag 

Tullygarvan 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Henry V. McNamara 
Henry V. McNamara .. 
Henry V. MoNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara .. 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara .. 
Henry V. McNamara ... 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. MoNamara . . 
Edward A. Gore 
Henry V. MoNamara . . 
Lorenzo Salazar 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Henry V. McNamara . . 
Alfred O'Brion 

John Turlough O’Brien 
Edward A, Gore 
Edward A Gore 
William James McNamara 
Hector S. Vandeleur . . 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Eleanor L. Morony 
Robert W. Ellis 
Capt. Robert W. Ellis 
Robert W. Ellis 
Robert W. Ellis 
Lady C. E. Eitzgorakl 
Lady C. E. Fitzgerald 
Lady C. E. Fitzgerald 
Lady C. E. Fitzgerald 
Lady C. E. Fitzgerald 
Lady C. E Fitzgerald 





Rateable Valuation. 



, , 







reservations, 














Building- 



A. 

R. 

6 1 

£ 

X. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

- . 

loo 

2 



18 

0 




175 

0 34 | 

143 

5 

0 




26 

2 

15 

37 

15 

0 




233 

3 

38 

4 

16 

0 

1 0 



01 

3 

9 

0 

10 

0 

0 5 



142 

3 

5 

154 

10 

0 

0 5 



31 

0 

10 

47 

0 

0 

27 10 

0 

Mansion house 








34 

1 

25 

28 

2 

0 




173 

3 21 

140 

0 

0 

0 10 



121 

1 

10 

103 

5 

0 

4 10 



95 

0 

33 

130 

0 

0 





3 

•20 

5 

10 

0 




2 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 




10 

0 

5 

7 

10 

0 




I 

3 20 

0 

5 

0 




2 


19 

0 


0 




38 

0 30 

1 

0 

0 

— 



59 

2 

34 

3 

13 

0 

1 10 

0 


611 

3 

0 

82 

0 

0 




107 

3 

29 

155 

0 

0 

2 15 



30 

1 

22 

0 

10 

0 




50 

3 

12 

1 

10 

0 




9 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0- 

0 10 

0 


17 

1 

27 

7 

10 

0 

0 10 

0 


1 

3 

10 

0 

10 

0 




5 

3 

18 

1 

10 

0 




0 

2 

35 

0 

5 

0 




17 

2 


5 

10 

0 




3 

1 

0 


0 

0 

8 0 

0 


10 

3 

8 

5 

10 

0 

8 0 

0 


0 

0 30 

0 

4 

0 




24 

3 

5 

22 


0 

20 8 

0 

Mansion house. 

8 

1 

7 


15 

0 



0 

1 

20 

0 

5 

0 

1 0 



19 

1 

33 

0 

14 

0 




14 

2 

20 

5 

8 

0 




6 

0 

35 

2 

0 

0 




9 

2 

35 


0 

0 

3 0 

0 


0 

0 20 

0 

2 

0 

2 18 



9 

1 

20 

0 

0 

0 




10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 




1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 


12 

3 

33 

0 

5 

0 




3 

1 

30 

1 

11 

0 

0 9 

0 



3 

30 

1 

0 

0 

0 14 

0 


88 

2 

34 

02 

15 

0 

30 0 

0 


9 

3 

10 

10 

15 

0 

32 0 

0 


149 

0 

38 

80 

5 

0 

4 0 

0 


23 

1 

7 

11 

0 

0 




8 

1 

20 

4 

0 

0 




32 

2 

20 

14 

0 

0 




0 

2 

8 

2 

0 

0 




19 


20 

12 

15 

0 

25 15 

0 

Mansion house. 

6 

2 

2 

0 

9 

0 




38 

3 

31 

0 

10 

0 




12 

3 

20 

9 

5 

0 




4 

2 

39 

0 

15 

0 

— 




Samuel Lewis 


RURAL DISTRICT OF KILLADYSERT. 


Ardnagla . . | 
Ballynagard . . 

Carrowkilla . . 
Cornfield 
Fortfergus 
Inishdea 

ICnocksaggart 
Clooncolman . . 
Ballyleaan 
Cappanavarnoge 


William H. Ball 

Francis B. Honn and Dorothea 
A. De Montmorency 
William Hawkins Ball 
William Hawkins Ball 
William Hawkins Ball 
William Hawkins Ball 
William Hawkins Ball 
Wiliiam Hawkins Ball 
Capt. Henry H. Arthur 
John O’Connell 
Hector S. Vandeleur 
Hector S. Vandeleur 
Hector S. Vandeleur 
John O’Connell 


3 23 
1 10 
2 25 
2 37 
2 32 


2 35 
0 12 
0 23 


Mansion house. 
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Appendix n. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF KILLADYSERT— continued. 



RURAL DISTRICT OF KILRUSH. 


Cooradare 

Doonbeg 


Elballyowen 


Craggaknock 

East 

Craggaknock 

West 

Lissynoillan . . 
Gowerhass 
Tullabraek 
Tallabrack East 
Tullabraek West| 
Tullagower 
Brisla East . 
Brisla West . 
Caherfeenick 
North 

Carrowmore . 

Ooomnore 
Doon Beg 


Drumellihy 

(Cunningham) 

Drumellihy 

(Westropp) 

Einagh 

Lismuse 

Moyasta 


Kilbaha South 

Kilballyowen 

Kiltrellig 


Oughterard . . 
Doon More . . 
Burrane Lower 


Burrane Upper 
Doonnagurroge 


Reps. H. M‘Mahon Creagh 

91 0 33 

36 10 0 

1 10 0 

Wainright F. Keogh . . 

3 0 3 



Thomas Crowe 



— 

Thomas Mahon 

8 2 30 

0 10 0 

- 

Col. Thomas Kelly-Kenny 

1 0 35 

0 8 0 

— 

Francis V. Westby 


1 15 0 


Francis V. Westby 

385 1 3 




120 3 33 

4 15 0 


Francis V. Westby 

100 3 30 


0 5 0 

Francis V. Westby 


5 5 0 



50 3 29 




39 1 24 



Hector S. Vandeleur . . 

39 1 19 




144 3 9 

52 0 0 

1 10 0 


19 1 37 



Trustee, William Stackpoole 

106 1 11 


4 5 0 

Trustee, William Stackpoole 

251 0 17 




277 3 21 




393 0 16 

24 10 0 

— 

Major S. Hickman 

12 3 18 



Marquis Conyngham . . 

194 0 14 

3 10 0 


Capt. George O’C. Westropp . . 

194 2 18 

2 10 0 

~ 



312 0 15 

5 10 0 

— 








31 0 18 



Hector S. Vandeleur 


67 3 21 


— 



42 3 30 






14 0 0 

— 

Marcus Keane 


16 2 10 


— 




0 5 0 

— 






Francis V. Westby 


174 3 28 





63 1 7 








Marcus Keane 


4 1 0 







— 

Francis V. Westby 


33 2 36 


— 




- . 


21 0 0 




4 3 20 




88 1 38 




70 1 15 



Robert W. C. Reeves 

37 3 6 







Robert W. C. Reeves 

12 0 7 




Mansion house. 
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APPENDIX It 

RURAL DISTRICT OF KILRUSH — continued. 







Rateable Valuation. 


Electoral 

Townland. 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. 

Area 

(statute). 

















La 

ml. 


Buildings. | 






£ 


d. 

£ ». 

d. 


Doonnagurroge 

Robert W. C. Reeves 

83 

0 37 

1 

8 

0 





0 

3 25 

0 

.5 

0 

2 5 

0 


Dunnoillj 

Mary Foley 

18 

1 13 

0 

12 

0 

0 10 

0 


Poulnadarrel . . 

Robert W. C. Reeves 

124 

0 38 

77 

.8 

0 

23 2 

0 

Kilmihil 

Cahercannavan 

Reps. Hon. Julia S. Ball 

27 

1 33 

1 

0 

0 




Kilmihil 

R. Woulfe Flanagan and E. 

82 

2 7 

1 

7 

0 





Woulfe Flanagan 








Kilmurry 

Caherush 

Lord Leconfield 

5 


4 

0 

0 



Quilty East . . 

Wainwright F. Crowe 

10 

3 25 

12 

0 

0 

22 0 

0 



Michael S. Brews 

159 

0 26 

84 

10 

0 

2 15 

0 

Kilrush (Rural) 

Carrowdotia 

South 

Hector S. Vandoleur . . 

23 

1 8 

0 

2 

0 

— 




0 

3 30 

0 11 

0 

0 14 

0 

. 

Clooney! issaun 

Hector S. Vandeleur . . 

41 

1 38 

0 

10 

0 

— 



Dysort 

Hector S. Vandeleur . . 


2 20 

0 

5 

0 

— 



Ballynote West 

Hector S. Vandeleur . . 

2 

2 12 

0 

10 

0 




Carrownealla 

Hector S. Vandeleur . . 

20 

1 39 

0 


0 
















1 

0 5 

0 


0 




Hector S. Vandoleur . . 

59 

2 30 

45 

10 

0 

1 10 

0] 


South 









Foagarroge . . 

Hector S. Vandeleur . . 

240 

1 19 

140 

0 

0 




Hector S. Vandoleur . . 

13 

3 24 

5 

10 

0 

3 0 

0 



Hector S. Vandeleur . . 

59 

0 19 

49 

15 

0 

1 0 

0 



Hector S. Vandelour . . 

17 

0 32 

17 

15 

0 





Heotor S. Vandeleur . . 

88 

1 16 

0 15 

0 















Hector S. Vandoleur . . 

159 

2 9 

0 10 

0 




North 

Moanmore South 

Hector S. Vandeleur . . 

400 

1 27 

1 

0 

0 

_ 



Moyno 

Hector S. Vandoleur . . 

41 

3 20 

9 

12 

0 

0 15 

0 


Hector S. Vandeleur . . 

61 

C 33 

30 10 

0 

0 15 

0 



Francis William Gore Hickman 

7 

1 2 

4 

15 

0 




Cassarnagh 

Francis William Goro Hiokman 

5 

1 7 

0 

5 

0 




Derrylough . . 

Francis William Gore Hickman 

1 

1 20 

0 

10 

0 

1 0 

0 


Jonas Studdert 

34 

2 34 

0 

5 

0 





Francis William Goro Hickman 

8 

3 15 

8 

0 

0 





Francis William Goro Hickman 

50 

1 31 

44 

0 

0 






158 

0 13 

111 

15 

0 

44 15 

0 


Knock 

Francis William Goro Hickman 

31 

3 10 

24 

0 

0 




Francis William Gore Hickman 

56 

1 33 

27 

0 

0 




Tnrmon 

Catherine Hoaly 

25 

0 2 

0 

14 

0 






48 

2 16 

1 

8 

0 



Knocknaboley 

Doolough 

Col. Thomas Kelly Kenny 

289 

0 35 

11 

10 

0 

0 10 

0 

Knocknagore . . 

Carrowblough 

Beg 

Carrowmore 

Richard J. Stackpoole 



6 

0 


_ 



Richard J. Stackpoole 

32 

0 25 

1 

0 

0 

_ 



South 










Richard J. Stackpoolo 

790 

3 15 

0 

8 

0 




Tullaher 

Richard J. Stackpoole 

147 

1 17 

4 

0 

0 





Richard J. Stackpoolo 

24 

2 11 

2 

10 

0 





Richard J. Stackpoolo 

199 

3 27 

4 

10 

0 





Richard J. Stackpoole 

10 

1 20 

3 

0 

0 




Broaghva 

Richard J. Stackpoole 

176 

0 25 


0 

0 



Moyarta 

Francis V. Westby 
Charles R. A. McDonnell 

92 

3 11 

8 

0 

0 



Furroor Upper 

51 


18 

0 





Lisheencrony 

Charles R. A. McDonnell 

28 

2 0 

17 

0 

0 




Charles R. A. McDonnell 


2 30 

14 

10 

0 





Charles R. A. McDonnell 

16 

1 26 

7 

15 

0 

24 10 




Charles R. A. MoDonnoll 

14 

1 0 


0 

0 





Charles R. A. McDonnell 

12 

2 35 

6 

0 

0 





Charles R. A. McDonnell 

•1 

0 10 


0 

0 





Charles R. A. McDonnell 

30 

2 10 

14 

10 

0 





diaries R. A. McDonnell 

22 

2 30 

13 

0 

0 





Charlos R. A. McDonnell 

11 

3 27 

0 

0 

0 





Charles R. A. McDonnell 

11 

2 25 

5 10 

0 



Querrin 

Tullaroe 

Reps. Randal Borough 

72 

0 16 






Querrin 

Dr. John F. Counihan 

7 

3 3 

3 

0 

0 




Dr. John F. Counihan 

1 

1 30 

1 

0 

0 

2 15 





3 

0 35 

0 

10 

0 





Dr. John F. Counihan 

10 

1 35 

0 

15 

0 





Dr. John F. Counihan 

8 

0 6 

1 

9 

0 





Dr. John F. Counhian 

36 

2 30 

24 

10 

0 






7 

0 11 

0 

10 

0 




Shannon 










Kilcredaun 

William C. V. Burton 

10 

3 35 

2 


0 




Rehy East 

Major S. C. Hickman 

35 

1 2 

12 

0 

0 




Major S. C. Hickman 

101 

2 18 

31 

10 

0 

0 10 



Rinemaokaderrif 

Major S. C. Hickman 

203 

1 25 

67 

5 

0 

2 0 



William C. V. Burton 

20 

3 5 

1(1 

0 

0 




William C. V. Burton 

59 

2 30 

4f 

15 

0 





William C. V. Burton 


1 0 

52 

10 

0 

25 0 


Tullyoreen 


William C. V. Burton 

10 

1 5 

t 

0 

0 



Derreen 

Hector S. Vandeleur . . 

1 

0 24 

0 

5 

0 

” 
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RURAL DISTRICT OF LIMERICK No. 2. 


I Ballycaunon | James Hickman Shine 
East 

Ballycannon | James Hickman Shine 
North 

James Hickman Shine 
I Ballycannon James Hickman Shine 


I Cappateemore 
East 

Cappateemore 
j West 

1 Glennagross . 
j Ballycannon . 
| Blackwater . 


Rosnmdda, West] 
Islands in the 
River Shannon 
Bally vorgal Beg 


Ballyvorgol 

South 

Belvoir 


Drumminakela 

Snaty (Wilson) 
Ballyoullen . . 
Castlecrine 


Kilmore t . . 
Drumsillagh or 
Sollybank 
(Merritt) 
Kyleglass 
Oatfield 
Briokhill West 
Islands in the 
River Shannon 
— Bush Island 
Moyhill 

Pordrine 

Ballyvougliallen 

Cratloe 

Cratloemoyh 

Clonboy 


I James O’Grady Delmege 
! James O’Grady Delmege 

James O’ Grady Delmege 
James Hickman Shine 
Col. Thomas S. McAdam 
Col. Thomas S. McAdam 
Col. Thomas S. McAdam 
Col. Thomas S. McAdam 
Col. Thomas S. M'Adam 
Col. Thomas S. M'Adam 
Col. Thomas S. M'Adam 
Col. Thomas S. M'Adam 
Col. Thomas S. M'Adam 
Mark Maunsell 
Robert D. 0 Brien 

Robert G. Parker 
John W. Lynch 
John W. Lynch 


Robert G. Parker 
John W. Lynch 
Lady Clarina and the Misses Butler 

John W. Lynch 
John W. Lynch 
John W. Lynch 

John W. Lynch 
John W. Lynch 
Thomas M'Malion Cregan 
John W. Lynch 
John W. Lynch 

John W. Lynch . . • • 

Lady Clarina and the Misses Butler 
Lady Clarina and the Misses Butler . 
Lady Clarina and The Misses Butler 
Lady Clarina and The Misses Butlerl 
Elizabeth Singleton . . 

Rev. Henry Rose Bayly 


3 4 | 25 5 0 : 


145 2 8 | 

62 0 36 I 

22 3 5 ! 
1 2 16 ] 


Capt. Francis Sampson 
Earl of Limerick 
Neptune W. Blood 
Lord Leconfield 


Lord Leconfield 
Lord Leconfield 
Horace Stafford O’Brien 
Francis O’Brien 
Reps. Lord George Quinn 
Horace Stafford O’Brien 
Mrs. Mary Watson 
Robert L Browne 


100 0 23 
0 2 10 
45 0 22 | 

1 2 0 
32 1 10 
102 3 38 


203 0 38 
141 3 31 
0 2 30 
7 0 15 


219 0 38 ! 33 0 0 1 2 15 0 

522 3 32 56 0 0 I 5 !0 0 


0 10 0 


9 0 0 0 15 0 

0501 200 

14 10 0 ! 0 15 0 

35 15 0 
16 10 0 
0 12 0 
0 10 0 
18 0 0 
1 15 0 

4 10 0 i — 


Mansion house. 


! Mansion house. 
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ArrKNDEt IX 

BUBAL DISTRICT OF LIMERICK No. <1— continued. 


Fahymoro 

Killehy 

Kilseihy 


Fahy Beg 
Bally Brack 
Woodoockhill 


Killaderry 
(O’Brien) 
Snaty (Cooper) 
Snaty (Massy) 
Woodiield 
Cottage 
Doonass 


Monaskeha . . 
Newtown 
Bunnabinnia 
South 

Kilnaoreagh 

Reaskcamoge 
Ballintlea North 
Ardcloony 
Ardataggle 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Robert L. Browne 
Arthurs (Minors) 
Marquis Conynghum 
Marquis Conyngham 
John V. Phelps 
John V Phelps 
John V. Phelps 
John V. Phelps 
John V. Phelps 
John V. Phelps 
William Bentley 
William Bentley 
Anne Hall 

Capt. Austin Cooper 
Rep. George Sampson 
Anno Hall 

Col. J. Massy Westropp 
Col. J. Massy Westropp 
Col. J. Massy Westropp 
Col. J. Massy Westropp 

Col. J. Massy Westropp 
Col. J. Massy Westropp 

Col. J. Massy Westropp 
John C. Brady 
Col. J. Massy Westropp 
Col. J. Massy Westropp 
Capt. H. W. D’Esterre 


Lady Clorina and the Misses 
Butler 

Capt. H. W. D'Estorre 
Fitzjames Kelly 
John C. Fitzgerald 
Col. W. F. Fitzgerald 
Ambrose Hall 
Ambrose Hall 
Ambrose Hall 
Ambrose Hall 
Ambrose Hall 


1 1 0 
15 3 0 
47 3 24 
0 3 25 
33 2 5 
54 2 29 
71 2 14 
33 2 10 
7 3 0 


38 0 36 
4 0 37 
6 1 27 
184 3 36 


174 2 34 
26 2 10 
68 1 24 
428 1 38 
3 0 34 
76 0 11 
30 0 31 
22 3 39 
41 2 14 


Rateable Valuation. 


Land. j B uildin gs 


17 15 
4 10 
0 10 


Observations. 


- I 


Mansion house. 
Mansion house. 


BUBAL DISTRICT OF SCARRIFF. 


Cahermurphy .. 

Cappaghabaun 

Canowbaun 


Ayle Lower . 
Gorteenreagh 
Clonmoher 


Inchalughoge 

Kilnoe 

Lisbarrecn 


Cahermurphy 
Tobemagat . . 
Ballycuggaran 


Reps. Joseph Browne 
Fitzjames Kelly 
John O’Callaghan 
John 0’ Callaghan 
John O’ Callaghan 
John O’Callaghan 
John 0’ Callaghan 
John O’Callaghan 
John O’Callaghan 
Reps. Patrick M. Cullina 
John 0’ Callaghan 
John O’Callaghan 
John O’ Callaghan 
John O’ Callaghan 
John O’Callaghan 
John O’ Callaghan 
John O’ Callaghan 
John O’ Callaghan 
General E. A. Gore 
General E. A. Gore 
John O’ Callaghan 
John O’ Callaghan 
John O’Callaghan 
John O’Callaghan 
John O’Callaghan 
John O’Callaghan 
John O’Callaghan 
Cant. George D. Sampson 
Robert Moreland 
Arthur Knox Moloney 
Donat Sampson 
Marcus Wyndham Patterson' 



Ill 

1 11 

3 0 

0 




2 

1 20 

0 10 

0 




74 

3 1 

46 0 

0 

1 10 

0 


41 

2 39 

22 0 

0 




0 

3 0 

0 10 

0 




11 

3 16 

8 0 

0 

010 

0 


16 

2 19 

9 15 

0 

0 10 

0 


26 

3 9 

10 15 

0 




30 

3 28 

16 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

i). 

14 

3 21 

0 2 

0 




24 

3 16 

14 5 

0 




114 

2 3 

90 0 

0 

2 10 

0 


16 

1 27 

12 15 

0 

1 0 

0 


34 

3 28 

10 10 

0 

0 10 

0 


25 

1 14 

2 10 

0 

0 9 

0 


1 

1 6 

0 6 

0 




266 

3 25 

15 16 

0 

0 10 

0 


41 

1 35 

2 5 

0 




58 

2 0 

0 15 

0 




129 

0 4 

100 0 

0 

0 10 

0 


36 

2 17 

22 10 

0 

. 0 10 

0 



3 34 

2 0 

0 





1 34 

0 10 

0 




23 

1 36 






9 

3 0 

5 10 

0 

. 0 10 

0 


47 

2 0 

12 10 

0 




113 

1 22 

3 15 

0 




7 

1 30 

6 16 

0 




135. 

0 31 

114 0 

0 

. 6 5 

0 


260 

3 9 

30 0 

0 

■X 10 

0 


46 

0 20 

13 15 

0 

. 110. 

0 


618 

1 29 

137 2 

0 

8 O 

0 
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APPENDIX It 

RURAL DISTRICT OF SGARRIFF— kontinuei. 


farro wbaun 

Cloonuaker 


Carrownakilly 
Lackabranner 
Ballyeorban . . 


Gortaderry . . 
Coolroagh 
Coolreagh Beg 
Coolreagh More 
Errinagh 

Knookbeha . . 
Corracloon 
Cappagha 
Cappantruhaun . 
Clonrush 
Drummaana- 
deevan 

Dummaan East 


Gweeneeny . . 

Illaunmore 

Whitogate 

Core 

Corracloon More 
Eeaklo 

Gortavrulla . . 
Lise arrow 

Bohatch North 
Bohatch South 
CappaduS 


Cloonty- 
connaught 
Curratober 
Glenwanish . 


Holy Island 
Knockaphort 
Middleline 
North 
Middloline 
South 

SallernaunWest 
Sallemaun East 
Woodpark 
Young’s Island 
Eeenlea 

Knookyclovaun 

Cloonoolia 

South 

Cloonamirran 
Derroran West 
Derroran East 
Dooros 

Mountshannon 
Bushy Island 
Cribby Island 
Ballyxnalone . . 

Ballyquin 

Capparoe 
Fossa Beg 
Fossa More . . 


Raheen 


Meenross 

Tomgraney 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Marcus Wyndjiam Patterson' 
Marcus Wyndliain Patterson 
George D. Sauipson 
George D. Sampson .. 

George D. Sampson . . 

Robert Moreland 
Lord Lecon field 
George O’ Call aghan Westropp 
George 0 Callaghan Westropp 
Edward A. Gore 
David Moloney 
William B. Maloney .. 

Capt. Henry H. Arthur 

Mary White 

Francis C. Sampson . . 

Harry A. Sampson, M.n. 

Mary White 

Major-General W. Spencer 
Cooper 

Francis C. Sampson . 

Major-General William Spenoer 
Cooper 
Mary White 
Reps. Patriolc Malone . 

Reps. Patrick Malone . 

Francis C. Sampson, sr. 
Traherne Holmes 
Francis C. Sampson, M.n. 
Francis C. Sampson, M.n. 

Capt. E. B. Pocklington 
Reps. James Butler 
Reps. James Butler 
Reps. James Butler 
Capt. E. B. Pocklington 
Capt. E. B. Pocklington 

Flora J. Hibbert 
Flora J. Hibbert 
Flora J. Hibbert 
Flora J. Hibbert 
Flora J. Hibbert 
Flora J. Hibbert 

Flora J. Hibbert 
Flora J. Hibbert 
Flora J. Hibbert 


Flora J. Hibbert 

Flora J. Hibbert 

Flora J. Hibbert 

Flora J. Hibbert 

Flora J. Hibbert 

Rev. Patrick Soanlan . . 

Henry M. Lefroy 

Henry M. Lefrw 

Reps. Thomas J. Riggs-Millar 

Reps. Thomas J. Riggs-Millar 

Flora J. Hibbert 

James Wakely 
James Wakely 
James Wakely 
James Wakely 
James Wakely 
James Wakely 
James Wakely • 

Robert W. Moreland . . 
Robert W. Moreland . . 
Robert W. Moreland . . 
Robert W. Moreland . . 
George D. Sampson . . 

W. H. W. Fitzgerald . . 

P. F. Law 
R. J. Stackpoole 
Robert W. Moreland . . 
Robert W. Moreland . . 

R. J. Staokpoole 
Robert W. Moreland . . 


• 0 2 15 
-465 • 2 32 
■377 3 36 
45 ' 2 30 
76 12 
436 0 14 
232 2 10 
401 1 12 
95 3 12 
0 3 18 
285 0 25 
55 2 1 ; 
28 2 1 
23 1 


233 0 17 
3 1 19 
98 3 37 


115 1 
0 2 16 
11 2 22 

213 2 12 
947 1 34 
670 0 21 
70 2 13 


8 3 31 
14 3 “ 
20 2 22 


32 3 35 i — 

27 0 5 j — 


Rateable Valuation. 

I,irad. 

Buildings. 

£ ». d. 

£ s. d. 

0 4 0 

■ ■ _ 

84 18 '0 

3 10 0 

6 0 0 


15 0 0 

3 0 0 

24 15 0 

3 15 0 

7 5 0 


2 0 0 


185 0 0 

28 0 0 

68 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 


29 0 0 

1 10 0 

8 0 0 

— 

. 10 10 0 

' _ 

24 0 0 


10 0 0 

1 0 0 

5 2 0 

— 

•3 10 0 

14 0 0 

56 7 0 

1 13 0 

0 10 0 

— 

36 15 0 

1 15 0 

27 5 0 

2 5 0 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 

14 5 0 


1 0 0 


15 0 


8 15 0 


0 5 0 


10 0 0 


18 10 0 


10 0 


32 3 0 

1 2 0 

33 16 0 

0 14 0 

5 14 0 


122 10 0 

1 15 0 

7 0 0 

10 0 

60 0 0 

— 

0 10 0 

_ 

3 15 0 


42 10 0 

— 

57 0 0 

0 10 0 

0 3 0 

— 

.010 

- 

10 15 0 

0 6 0 

1 0 0 


76 10 0 

69 5 0 

0 6 0 


37 17 0 

0 5 0 

10 5 0 

33 0 0 

0 15 0 

1 15 0 

124 0 0 

0 10 0 

■ 0 10 0 


2 5 0 


66 5 0 

2 10 0 

39 17 0 

1 0 0 

9 2 0 


24 5 0 


37 17 0 

17 3 0 

8 0 0 


0 10 0 


2 0 0 


44 0 0 


131 15 0 

0 15 0 

0 10 0 


7 0 0 

0 10 0 


37 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

6 0 0 

— 


Mansion house. 
Mansion house 
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RURAL DISTRICT OF SCARRIFF — continued. 


Electoral | 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 

Area 

Rateable Valuation. j 

' . 

Observations. 




L,«d. 

Buildings, j 


Tomgrauey . . 

Robert W. Moreland . . 

A. R. P. 
1 2 10 

£ «. d. | 
2 0 0 

£ s. d. 
0 10 0 


- 

Robert W. Moreland . . 
Robert W. Moreland . . 
Robert W. Moreland . . 

2 2 15 
2 3 10 
49 3 29 

2 10 0 
1 0 0 
1 11 0 

0 10 0 
~ 



RURAL DISTRICT OF TULLA. 


Ballyblood 

Ballyblood 

Bollynahinoh . . 

Derry more West 
Annaghneal . . 
Ballynahinch 
Clogher 

Caher 

Clooney 

Silvorgrovo 
Ballinruan 
Ballykickey . . 

Dangan 

Clooney 

Corbally 

Knockonoura 

Carrowroe 


Craggaunowen 

Callaun 

" 

Cutteen 

Dangan 

Glendree 

Kilkishen 

Deorpark North 
Uggoon Upper 
Closhduff 
Drumullan 
Gortnacorragh 
Kilkishen 
Demesne 


Knoolcatooreen 

Toeronoa 

Killanena 

Killuran 

Knocknagoeha 
Ballymacdonnell 
Claremount . . 
Clooncool 

Drimmoen 

Drummeenagun 

Killuran 

\ 

Toorovannan . . 

Tooreen 

Violethill 

Kiltanon 

Annagh 


Ballyoughtra . . 


Cloondoomcy 

More 

Commons 


Cragg 

Drumullan 


Eyrohill 


Kiltanon 


Lord Leconfield 

Lord Leconfield 

Lord Leconfield 

Francis V. Westby 

Edward A. Gore 

Edward A. Gore 

Edward A. Gore 

Edward A. Gore 

Lady Clara Emma Fitzgerald . . 

John F. V. Fitzgerald 

Thomas G. S. Mahon . . 

Thomas G. S. Mahon 
Joseph Hall 

Thomas G. S. Mahon . . 

Reps. James Butter . . 

Mrs. McMahon Crengh and Mrs. 

Butler Creagh 
Count James Considine 
Robert O’Brien Studdort 
Robert O’Brien Studdert 
Thomas MoNamara 
Mrs. McMahon Croagh and Mrs. 
Butler Croagh 

Mrs. McMahon Croagh and Mrs. 
Butler Creagh 

Mrs. MoMahon Croagh and Mrs. 

Butler Croagh 
Robert O’Brien Studdort 
Reps. James Butler 
Earl of Limerick 
Reps. James Butler . . 

Robert A. Studdert 
Robert A. Studdert . . 

Robert A. Studdert 
Robert A. Studdert . . 

Robert A. Studdert . . 

Robert A. Studdert . . 

Robert A. Studdert . . 

Major Roger Hall 
John O’Callaghan 
John V. Phelps 
Edward A. Gore 
John V. Phelps 
John V. Pholps 
John V. Phelps 
Charles Wilmot Smith 
Charles Wilmot Smith 
Lady Clare E. Fitzgerald 
Charles Wilmot Smith 
John V. Pholps 
John V. Phelps 
William Borosford Molouy 
(a Minor) 

William Beresford Molony 
(a Minor) 

William Beresford Molony 
(a Minor) 

William Beresford Molony 
(a Minor) 

Patrick J. Molony 
William Beresford Molouy 
(a Minor) 

William Beresford Molony 
(a Minor) 

William Beresford Molony 
(a Minor) 

William Beresford Molony 
(a Minor) 

William Beresford Molony 
(a Minor) 


1 3 30 
103 2 1 
59 1 28 
421 0 39 
12 0 0 
155 0 20 
546 0 21 
27 2 10 
21 2 23 
48 1 9 

12 3 10 
588 2 2 
487 0 3 

13 2 35 
29 1 12 

8 2 0 
73 3 30 
265 1 23 
12 1 10 
153 3 20 


33 3 27 
238 1 32 
5 1 20 


58 0 22 
134 1 18 
98 2 19 
40 0 0 
13 0 24 
33 1 31 
15 2 19 
2 0 8 
111 2 0 
49 2 9 
69 3 (S 


51 0 20 
26 2 22 

94 2 24 
142 0 25 
188 3 1 


14 3 11 
390 0.25 
2 1 18 


71 


81 0 0 
374 15 0 
0 15 0 


185 15 
4 10 
101 0 


2 10 0 
12 10 0 
0 10 0 


62 0 0 
0 10 0 

1 15 0 

2 10 0 


6 16 0 
0 15 0 
0 10 0 
12 10 0 


1 15 0 
35 15 0 

2 15 0 


45 0 
40 5 


30 10 
0 10 


1 0 
4 0 
40 0 
1 0 


6 0 
2 5 
5 0 


0 Mansion house. 
0 Mansion house 


0 Mansion house, 
0 Mansion house. 


0 | Mansion housi 
0 j Mansion lioust 
0 


0 | Mansion house. 


0 


0 

0 


0 Mansion house. 


0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 Mansion house. 
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RURAL DISTRICT OF TULLA — continued. 


APPENDIX IL 


Occupier in Valuation Lis 


Rateable Valuation. 


Land. Buildings. 


Cappalaheen .. 
Cloonloum 
More 

Derrymoro East 
Knockatloe . . 
Ballyslattery 
or Newgrove 
Tyred agli 
Ballynmcloon 
East 

Ballymarkahan 

Knopoge 


Quinville North 
Derrymore 
O’Brien’s Castle 
Parkalough . . 
Rathclooney . . 
Rylano 

Ballyrmilcashol 

Derryvc-t 

Knocknamucky 

Knockveddan 

Sunnagh 


John Cullinan 
John Frost 
Michael Shalloo 
Thomas B. Browne 


Reps. James Butler 
Lord Dunboyne 
Lord Dunboyne 
Lord Dunboyne 
James Butler levers 
Thomas B. Browne . 
Reps. Pierce O’Brien . 
Reps. Pierce O’Brien . 
| Horace S. O’Brien 
Reps. James Butler 
Bryan Cullinan 
Guillamore O’Grady 
(a Minor) 

Reps. James Butler 
Reps. James Butler 
Reps. James Butler 
Reps. James But er 
John O’ Callaghan 
John O’ Callaghan 
John O’ Callaghan 
John O’ Callaghan 
John O’Oallnghan 


155 0 8 

309 3 25 
151 1 12 
191 2 38 
72 2 14 
23 1 16 
46 1 18 
6 3 25 


71 3 6 
133 2 
41 1 10 
6 0 17 
187 2 2 
31 1 ' 


100 0 
103 10 , 

41 10 0 
17 15 ' 


0 


Mansion house 
Mansion house 


0 15 

1 0 i 
0 10 0 
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APPENDIX III. 


Document put in by The O’Conor Don in connection with the evidence given by him before 
the Commission. 


Notes of Evidence. 


I am His Majesty’s Lieutenant for County Ros- 
common. Although I have practised for some years 
at the English Bar I have had considerable experi- 
ence in matters connected with the West of Ireland. 
I have for practically the whole of my life spent a 
large amount of my time in the West. Every year 
I have spent at least some months there. 

When I came of age my father made over to me a 
small property, and on his death last June I suc- 
ceeded to his estates, and for many years previously 
I knew of all his dealings ] with his tenants, and have 
seen all the changes in land matters in my district, 
which includes part of a scheduled congested area. 

I propose to deal with the matters before this Com- 
mission under a number of headings, which are, as 
far as possible, arranged in the order of the terms of 
reference. 


In- the sea-board area near Roundstone, Kilkieran, 
Lettermore, Gorumna, Carraroe, etc., the position is 
totally different to that, say, around Swinford, or 
even to that in North Mayo, near Rathlacken, Bel- 
derg, Inver, and Pullathomas. 

The sea is the real source of livelihood to the sea- 
board population in West and South-West Galway, 
and it would be hopeless to try migrating them to' 
inland grass lands. They would not know how to use 
them, and their last state would be worse than the 
first-; moreover, no considerable proportion of the 
population would agree to go if they were required to- 
surrender their existing holdings. 


Remedies. 


Aeea oe Congestion. 

It appears to me that the definition in the 1891 
Act does not coincide with the poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts which are intended to be dealt with. 

In one sense the statutory area is much too large, 
and yet it excludes districts which are as poor, or. 
even poorer. 

The statutory definition is based solely on the poor 
law valuation and does not take into account means 
of earning a livelihood other than agriculture. For 
instance, the districts of Rathlacken, Creeragh, Bel- 
derg, Inver, Pullathomas, and Doohooma are all 
scheduled, regardless of the fact that agriculture is 
not the chief source of livelihood. 

On the other hand, there may be very congested and 
poor townlands which are not scheduled at all if 
they happen to be in the same electoral division with 
other rich and sparsely populated ones. 

The definition in the Irish Land Act, 1903, of con- 
gested estates is also defective, as it largely depends 
on how much mountain or bog happens to be on the 
estate and takes no heed of the real poverty or con- 
dition of the inhabitants. 

As an example of both the above definitions I refer 
to the electoral division of Cloonfower, which in- 
cludes a portion of my Clonalis Estate, which I have 
]ust sold to the Estates Commissioners. A great part 
of the electoral division of Cloonfower is in no sense 
congested, and yet the whole is scheduled. Again, 
“ le Clonalis Estate is not a congested estate under 
the 1903 Act, although there are portions, particu- 
larly the townland of Cloonbonniff, which are very 


xt A ^ v 1 1 7 lar S e portion of the scheduled areas in 
North Mayo are not congested in the sense that the 
inhabitants are poor and want State assistance either 
m the way of enlarging their holdings or otherwise. 

if it is decided to retain the system of scheduling 
districts I would suggest that the better unit to take 
would be the townland, rather than the electoral divi- 
sion, and that in dealing with the matter other 
sources of income, such as fishing, possibility of re- 
muneration, employment, etc., should be taken into 
consideration. An official inspection should be made 
t>y a competent person, who should confidentially re- 
port to whatever authority is entrusted with the 
power of declaring or scheduling a district, and such 
S k° U i? at t 11 ^ 1 ? 1168 llave the ri 8 ht to include 
from 1 it dS ^ the sc ^ edule ’ and 3,80 to remove them 

Natuke or THE Distbict. 

A totally different state of affair, eiists between 
uothlr Id b U “ f “ 1 " °” 6 " mId ■» impossible in 


(a.) Maritime districts in South-West Galway.— 
This is probably the worst district in Ireland. Every- 
thing possible should be done to increase the earning 
power of the population; they seem industrious ana 
hard-working, and as long as the potato crop is 
good they do not complain much. Attempts by inter- 
change of seed should bo made to avoid the failure of 
the crop ; facilities for and instruction in spraying 
should be provided, and the people should be taught 
by local resident instructors to use their land to the 
best advantage. It is hopeless to expect any real im- 
provement in this district from migration, and any 
industries there existing, such as the turf industry, 
fishing, etc., should be encouraged (e.q., second pier 
at Costello), and the people rendered as little de- 
pendent as possible on the potato crop. 

(b.) Maritime districts in North Mayo.— Rath- 
lacken, Belderg, Inver, etc., to Belmullet. In these 
districts, although there may be a number of very 
poor people, still, taken as a whole, the population 
is comparatively comfortable. Their houses are 
fairly good, and there is no evidence of the extreme 
poverty that exists in South-West Galway. There is, 
moreover, particularly round or near Kilcummin and 
Killala, a quantity of grass land which could, I be- 
lieve, be obtained at a fair price without compulsion 
for the enlargement of holdings. The population is, 
however, accustomed to obtain its living largely from 
fishing, and although it might be desirable to some- 
what increase the holdings, I do not think it would 
be at all wise to so increase them as to render agri- 
culture their main source of income. 

(£•) Districts in Mayo south of Belmullet. — These 
districts such as Doohooma, Geesalia, etc., are, no 
doubt, poor, the land is bad, and there is not much of 
it capable of cultivation, but what there is of it con- 
sists chiefly of land capable of improvement by drain- 
age and otherwise. The population is a sea-sup- 
ported one, and there is no other land in the imme- 
diate vicinity available for enlargement. Improve- 
ment of the fishing, assistance in draining and im- 
proving the methods of cultivating the lands, and the 
exchange of seed .potatoes are suggested as remedies. 

(d.) Inland Districts. — In some of these which 
border on grass lands the enlargement of holdings,, 
rather than migration, might be useful, but every- 
thing possible should be done to encourage all local 
industries. Foxford is an instance of what can be- 
done m a comparatively short time without any 
heroic methods of migration. 

(*•) Generally. — The Congested Districts Board 
■has proved itself the most efficient body for 
dealing with the question, and if scheduled 
areas are retained as a basis, the purchase- 
of all lands in the district scheduled should he- 
in their hands, they should have power to buy grass 
lands outside these districts, and the Estates Com- 
missioners should not in any way interfere with their 
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operations and should merely be used for the purpose 
of financing and carrying through (title, etc.) their 
purchases and sales. 

The income of the Congested Districts Board should 
be largely increased so as to enable them to give more 
assistance to the very poor districts, either for build- 
ing piers, providing boats, making roads, drains, 
etc., subsidising any industries that may require it, 
and be useful, &c., &c. 

Their work through the Parish Committees should 
be encouraged and enlarged. In most places where a 
Parish Committee is at work a great improvement in 
the condition of the people is visible, but so far these 
Parish Committees have not done much towards 
draining and improving the lands as the means at 
their disposal were insufficient for this purpose. Such 
work might usefully be done by them, but strict 
supervision would be necessary, and any committee 
found to be wasting its funds should at once have 
them cut off. 

In congested areas the work of the Agricultural De- 
partment should be left to the Congested Districts 
Board. The latter body seem to have succeeded better 
in the poor districts. The Department formulates 
schemes for whole counties which are not suitable for 
the very poor districts. Moreover, the Department 
give instruction chiefly by lectures, whereas the Con- 
gested Districts Board go direct to the poor man, and 
do not require him to go to them. 

I do not wish in any way to suggest that the De- 
partment is not doing very useful work. I merely 
wish to point out that, in my opinion, it is not so 
well adapted as the Congested Districts Board to 
carrying on its work in the very poor and congested 
areas. 


Migration and Enlargement op Holdings. 

I have not so far dealt specifically with this, which 
is probably the most important question before the 
Commission. 

I do not think this remedy can be regarded as a 
•complete solution of the problem. If it were possible 
to carry it out in the wholesale way proposed by Mr. 
Finucane and others it would probably lead to com- 
plete ruin in many districts. He advocates cutting 
up almost all the grass land in the country, and 
dividing it into comparatively small tillage or mixed 
farms. This would almost necessarily put an end to 
all market for hay and other similar farm produce ; 
the cost of transit, even at low rates, would prohibit 
its being transported any great distance, and the 
small farmer would of necessity be bound to have it 
consumed on his own farm. This, no doubt, is con- 
templated, but the difficulty arises that the small 
farmer would probably not have stock to consume it. 
It would never pay him to keep his stock a sufficient 
time, and even if he were able to do so, the stock 
raised to near maturity on the small farms contem- 
plated must always be of an inferior quality. The 
best cattle require a large tract, and the consequent 
■cnange of pastures. Moreover, even now the cost of 
keeping them on large farms is not extravagant, and 
tne cost of keeping them on small farms would be 
immensely greater. 

I regard the in-feeding of cattle as out of the 
question for the small farmer. It necessitates the 
■arge use of cake and artificial foodstuffs. Even the 
"ger farmers, with plenty of capital, have found 
that it does not pay, and have given it up. It has 
been largely tried at my Clonalis home farm, but 
without success. I doubt that those who recommend 
“is, including Mr. Doran, have had any experience 
« it except theoretical. 

. this complete transformation of the 

^ untry into small farms is not a practical question 
■ migration on a wholesale scale would be impossible 
drmH* rry Tile people would not move. No 

a Commission or Inspector goes round 
say they will go, but when it comes to the 
JL„ J?* moving the position is very different, e.g., 
tliATr Estate. A large body of tenants said 

-c. / ( wa:n ted new holdings and would migrate. The 
ates Commissioners insisted on getting land at 
cp.nfi!l a ® are J . ^ or them. Eventually, with a trivial ex- 
n °t °he would move, and as the Estates Com- 
thev can W more grass land than 

taker, ioc e to dls P ose of to migrants they have not 
tj on 185 acres offered to them at their own valua- 


The enlargement of holdings can, I believe, where appendix III 
grass land adjoins small, poor holdings, be carried ” — 
out advantageously, and, provided proper steps are 
taken to ensure that proper use is made of the grass 
land so added, such enlargement would be beneficial. 

Great precautions should he taken against sub-divi- 
sion and against constant meadowing, and unless this 
is done the added land will be ruined. It is quite 
impossible absolutely to prevent sub-division; it can 
be kept in check, but the present powers of the Land 
Commission are wholly inadequate for the purpose, 
and the idea of rate collectors informing about it is 
ridiculous. The enlargement of holdings was tried 
on a very small scale by my late father, in 1870, in 
Cloonsuck. He then cut up a portion of a grass 
farm and added it to a number of adjoining small 
holdings. It has, on the whole, worked well, but 
though everything possible was done to prevent sub- 
division still such took place and has been now sanc- 
tioned by the Estates Commissioners. The added 
land has, of course, been kept in grass by the tenants, 
as no doubt will be the case nearly everywhere. 

On what was till recently my Belanagare Estate a 
large quantity of grass land was last May cut up 
among the tenants, and this year most of it was 
used by them for meadow, and unless the constant 
meadowing is prevented the land will be ruined. 

One result of the cutting up of the grass lands on a 
large scale in the Belanagare district has been to re- 
duce the price of hay, there being no buyers. I have 
this year (largely to help tenants) bought hay at £1 
per ton, whereas formerly the price used to be double 
this. If all the grass lands were cut up there would 
be no market at all. 

The powers of the Congested Districts Board and 
of the Estates Commissioners as to supervision of 
the use of added land and of new holdings should be 
largely increased. 

Again, where migration takes place, the new occu- 
pier should be supplied with ample capital. Up to 
the present this has not been done. He has generally 
been transplanted with little or no capital, and with 
very little knowledge of how to use his new farm. 

He will naturally use it as a small grass farm, with 
only sufficient tillage to provide for his family wants. 

A large portion of the Roscommon grass farms are 
unsuited for tillage. They are cold and sticky on 
limestone, but are good for grass. The only tillage 
crops that are grown to any extent in Roscommon are 
oats and potatoes. The grass lands are bad for both 
of these. 

Again the difficulty of turf and water is almost 
insuperable. It has already caused enormous trouble. 

Another objection to migration on a wholesale scale 
is that the people of the district, even when their own 
holdings are not very small, greatly resent the intro- 
duction of strangers, and great friction will arise if 
they are brought in. The idea of giving everyone as 
much as they want is, of course, absurd. In Ros- 
common the people naturally say that Roscommon 
men should get any land that is to be divided. My 
sympathies are with them. 


Supply of Grass Land. 

There are at present thousands of acres of grass 
land available in Galway, Mayo, and Roscommon, if 
a fair price is paid. I know myself many cases 
where the land can be obtained, and no stronger proof 
of the supply being greater than the demand exists 
than that the Commissioners had to give back to me 
185 acres which they had agreed to buy and were 
getting at their own valuation. This land is still 
available. - 

No doubt migration and the enlargement of hold- 
ings to a reasonable extent can be carried out, and 
•will help to relieve congestion, but more money must 
be spent over it and in starting the new occupiers 
than has yet been done, 

To my mind one of the most useful ways of helping 
small tenants in a district where there is grass land 
near would be for the Congested Districts Board to 
buy the grass land and let the grazing to the tenants 
at low rates. The land is grazed much more eco- 
nomically in this way than if it is cut up into small 
plots. Even if migration on a very large scale is 
possible plenty of grass lands will still be available 
if a fair price is given and no great delays occur in 
carrying out a contract. 
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It is clear from Mr. Doran’s figures* that up to the 
present the Congested Districts Board have made re- 
markably good bargains. As long as they have the 
lands in hand they receive £25,000 a year as grazing 
receipts for land valued at £16,500 a year, for which 
they pay the Land Commission much less than they 
receive. 

They do this even though they let the grazing at 
30 per cent, less than the usual prices, and, as re- 
gards lands they farm themselves, owing to the mag- 
nitude of their operations, they cannot do so with 
the same care as regards buying stock as the ordinary 
grazier. . 

Their own figures prove conclusively that the land 
is worth more than they are giving for it. 

Again, as to the possibility of a fall in value there 
is an equal chance of a rise. The importation of 
Canadian cattle would cut down the price of young 
stock and so injure the small man, but it would 
rather help the grazier with good land, as he could 
get his stock so much cheaper, and thereby the value 
of the grass land would increase. 

At present there is no difficulty (when no boy- 
cotting) in getting grazier-tenants, and many graziers 
have been grazing the same lands for years. 


Delav in Completing Sales. 

This is one of the chief causes that prevents owners 
of both tenanted and untenanted land selling. If 
the vendor were guaranteed (provided he were not in 
default) 4 per cent, on his purchase money from a 
period of six months after lodgment of the originat- 
ing request or application, there would be hundreds 
of owners willing to sell who now are afraid of the 
delay. 

It has been said that the delay is largely caused by 
the vendors or their solicitors. This is absurd, as it 
is obvious that vendors and their solicitors would not 
delay so much more, (if at all) in sales to the Com- 
mission as compared with sales to ordinary pur- 
chasers, and yet in the latter case a month to six 
weeks is a usual period to insert in the conditions of 
sale for the proving of title and completion. I can 
quote instances. 


as follows, and I believe that on such terms all land 
required could be obtained without compulsion:— 

The annual value of the required untenanted land 
should, unless the owner elects to prove the contrary, 
be taken . to be one and a third times the poor law 
valuation, i.c., the normal standard for income tar, 
The double interest of owner and occupier would thus 
be provided for. But as in many cases the poor 
law valuation is largely under the net annual in- 
come the owner should have the option of proving, 
by means of his books or otherwise, on sworn evi- 
dence, before a judicial tribunal, the actual net re- 
ceipts, and where he exercised this option the net 
receipts so proved should be treated as the annual 
value. 

The vendor should then get such capital sum as 
would yield him as income the net value thus ascer- 
tained. 

The objection to taking in all cases the net re- 
ceipts is that, where a man farms his own lands, it 
is often impossible to ascertain exactly what are the 
net receipts. The lands required may be farmed 
jointly with other lands, and it may be impossible to 
allocate the profits. Again, a great many resident 
owners, largely for the purpose of giving employment, 
employ more labour than is necessary, and thereby 
reduce the profits. It would be unfair to penalise 
them. This has been done on the Clonalis Estate for 
many years, and the farming profits on it are conse- 
quently small, but the labour bill comes to over £1,000 

Mr. Doran’s evidence,* moreover, shows con- 
clusively that the true value of the grass lands is 
largely in excess of the prim a facie standard which 
I suggest above, and consequently the owner should 
have the option of proving the actual profits where he 
is able to do so. 

The standard above suggested for arriving at the 
fair price of untenanted lands would do away with 
the great uncertainty that now prevails when the 
price is left to be fixed by valuers, who differ 
enormously in their views. The uncertainty of the 
results of such valuations could not be better illus- 
trated than by the correspondence which has ap- 
peared in Tin i Timex for many months past as to the 
extraordinary discrepancies in the valuations of even 
the most eminent professional valuers in England. 


Landlords. 


Compulsion. 

This is quite unnecessary as any quantity of grass 
lands can be bought withoiit it if a fair price be 
given, and, above all, delay in completion be avoided. 

Some of the witnesses when dealing with the ques- 
tion of price say the graziers are in a bad way and 
are gradually getting into difficulties. If this is so 
it is obviously the better course to wait, so as to get 
the land cheaper. 

Mr. Doran argues that if lands are not got now 
they never can be, as they are being sold and there 
are many anxious to buy. _ This does not look as if 
grazing was a failing business. If they are being 
sold too dearly the graziers will not be able to make 
them pay, and they will again come into the market 
cheap. If they are being sold too low the Congested 
Districts Board can offer more a,nd buy. He admits 
an enormous quantity of grazing land is on the 
market. 

Again, if compulsion is to bo used and the grazier 
evicted, it can be done just as well after he has 
bought as now. 

The demand for powers of compulsory purchase has 
arisen because landlords regard many of the prices 
hitherto offered as inadequate and unfair. If fair 
prices were given there would be no grounds for pro- 
posing compulsion. My idea of a fair price would be 


Before concluding I would like to say one word 
about landlords of the West. It has been alleged that 
they did nothing for their tenants. I repudiate this, 

On the Clonalis Estate, for many years past, more 
than the whole rental of the estate has been spent 
annually in labour there. 

In 1880 or thereabouts my father spent over £4,000 
in relief of distress works 'On the property, chiefly on 
tenants’ holdings. When seed potatoes were neces- 
sary he has often given them out free to. his tenants 
under £5 valuation, and I am doing so this year. He 
constantly gave his tenants timber, etc., for their 
houses, building bridges, etc., and although I have 
sold the property I am continuing this practice. 
Another practice that greatly assisted the tenants was 
to allow them to pay the rent by feeding one or more 
head of young cattle. Although I have sold the pro- 
perty I had a number of applications for cattle in 
order to pay the Land Commission rent. I sent out 
cattle to the poorest, although it is not a very paying 
way of feeding them. 

I believe there are many landlords who have as- 
sisted their tenants in similar ways. 

To summarise the whole situation, I say give me 
Congested Districts Board ample, funds and fnu 
powers of regulating holdings and carrying out drain- 
age works, a proper staff, and ensure quick pay- 
ments of purchase money to vendors, and they will 
be able to do a very great deal towards ameliorating 
the lot of the poor in the West of Ireland. 


* Seo Appendix to First Report of tlie Commission [C.D. 3267, 1906) , p. 60. 
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Document put in by Mr. J. L. Pigot, in connection with the evidence given by him before the 
Commission. 


Memorandum on the working of the Irish Land Act, 1903, as bearing upon the 
question of the destruction of timber-trees and plantations, and the 
reservation to the State of surplus waste lands for forestry and other 
purposes of general public utility. 


The reservation to, and the management by, the State 
for purposes of forestry or in general interests of moor 
mountain and bog lands, not required for pasturage 
and agriculture in Ireland, is a necessity if the land 
is to be economically utilised. Because — 

(a.) There are immense tracts of such land. 

(b.) The best, if not the only use to which much of 
the “waste ” land can be applied is the production of 
timber, or of minor forest products such as osiers for 
the fishing industry. 

(c.) It is accepted, as the result of various govern- 
ment and parliamentary Commissions of Inquiry, 
that forests, properly managed under the conditions 
as to soil and climate which obtain generally in Ire- 
land, are in themselves a sound financial investment, 
apart from many economic advantages derivable from 
their existence. While, in the case of turf bogs of 
large extent, it is very doubtful whether reclamation 
for agriculture can be really economically effected 
without State aid or intervention. 

(d.) The State is generally the only proprietor who 
can afford to incur the initial high cost of planting or 
reclamation on an extensive scale; who can afford to 
wait until the woods, etc., begin to yield interest on 
the capital invested ; and who, above all, perhaps, 
is in a position to secure that continuity in the system 
of management which, in the case of forestry at least, 
is a condition essential to success. 

These considerations have, no doubt, all along ap- 
plied. But, concurrently with the operation of the 
Land Purchase Acts, and especially in connection with 
the working of the Act of 1903, the question has become 
of more immediate interest and importance. If ex- 
tensive tracts of waste land are to be acquired for 
afforestation, fairly free from adverse rights and at 
a reasonable cost, it is almost a case of “ now or 
never.” For once allow such land to be transferred 
from large owners to numerous small peasant pro- 
prietors with divergent interests, the difficulty of 
securing sufficiently large and conveniently situated 
tracts, of arranging, commuting, or transferring rights 
of pasturage and passage, will be enormously in- 
creased, apart altogether from the increased price 
which, in such circumstances, would probably have to 
be paid for the land. 

Ireland was formerly well-wooded and noted for the 
excellence of its timber supplies. In comparison with 
great timber-producing countries, such as Russia and 
Norway, it is very favourably circumstanced for the 
practice of economic forestry. Potentially one of the 
best timber-growing counties it now is, with the ex- 
ception of Portugal, the least-wooded of Europe.* 
Ine Land Act of 1903 has aggravated the position. 
Por not merely has the working of the Act led directly 
to the rapid, reckless and improvident felling of trees, 
and to the permanent destruction of woodland crops 
throughout the country, but the very existence of 
woods in present conditions interferes with and retards 
the transfer of tenanted or untenanted (grass) lands 
Apart from the woods included in residential demesnes 
a ^ a ou tlying woods of considerable extent which 
might, without undue cost, be preserved by vendors 
i sporting or other purposes, many of the lands 
already planted are so small in area or so situated 
that they could not be effectually protected from 
“jury, still less preserved for game, once the sur- 
oundmg tenanted or grass lands are sold. A wood of 
™is class may be on rough mountain land, or on 
hallow or partly drained bog, and might with ad- 
wt 1 to neighbourhood or to the country as a 
“° le , v P reserve d or added to, were there any person 
Y • C directly interested in safeguarding it. 

*perience has already shown that, in the case of 
ates purchased by the Land Commission under 


Section 6 of the Act, the increased value of the estate 
after re-arrangement of the holdings and the sub- 
division of untenanted lands may allow of woods of 
this kind (originally, perhaps, cheaply purchased) 
being re-sold at a low figure or retained by the Nation 
almost free of cost on the purchase-account. Possibly, 
on the other hand, such a wood ought properly to 
disappear, having regard to its prospective value or 
to the superior requirements of agriculture in the 
vicinity. There is, however, nobody, no agency or 
State department to decide or to advise with authority. 
The wood, being an incubus to the vendor who can 
find no purchaser save a timber merchant, consequently 
disappears, often while the trees are still immature. 
The draining of the soil and the planting may have 
been paid for by a loan from public funds. I learned 
of one case where, a dispute having occurred between 
the vendor and his tenants (who had signed purchase- 
agreements) regarding the rights to the timber, vendor 
and tenants in competition removed and sold all the 
available trees with the utmost despatch. 

Once the fee-simple of the land is vested in a 
tenant-purchaser, the latter has full right to fell and 
sell timber growing on the land, unless, in so doing, 
he lowers unduly the value of the land as security 
for the purchase money advanced. Yet, even if the 
Land Commission has the right to intervene it lacks 
the power to prevent. Consequently, trees on pur- 
chased holdings are being felled at an increasingly 
rapid rate, and often in sheer ignorance of the real 
value of the timber for purposes of shelter, con- 
struction, etc. 

The presence of outlying, scattered woods may, so 
long as the trees remain itnfclled, prevent a landlord 
from selling his estate to the Land Commission, 
which, while empowered to hold woodlands tempor- 
arily, has no means of managing or even of protecting 
them for the time being. Cases have arisen where 
the Land Commission, after purchasing an estate for 
re-sale, has found the existing woods a source of 
embarrassment. 

If this be so while estates are, in the main, sold 
under arrangements made directly between vendor 
and tenantry, in what manner may a large increase 
of sales to the Land Commission be expected to affect 
the question ? If compulsory sale should be sanctioned 
by law I assume that practically all the untenanted 
land of poor quality in each estate affected must he 
purchased, not merely such land as might immediately 
serve for the enlargement of holdings or in schemes of 
migration. 

While the difficulty of dealing with existing woods 
or plantations would be increased proportionally to 
the greater wooded area purchased by the Land Com- 
mission, the means for acquiring extensive tracts of 
mountain and heath land, suited to planting, would 
be immensely facilitated owing to the opportunities 
afforded by the re-arrangement of the estates pripr 
to re-sale to the tenants. No such opportunities on so 
great -a scale are ever likely to recur. Neglect to 
take advantage of, or at least to study them with a 
view to the creation of national forest estates may be 
considered in connection with the report of the De- 
partmental (Board of Agriculture) Committee, ap- 
pointed in 1902, on British forestry. That report 
brought out that "The great area of waste lands in 
“ these islands, which might be afforested and with 
“ regard to which such valuable evidence has been led, 
“ thus becomes a matter of grave national concern.” 

The land which might become available for tree- 
planting on an extensive scale may, perhaps, be 
conveniently classed as under : — 

(a) Mountain and heath land. 

(b) Turf bogs. 


° Wooded area In Ireland 1-5 per cent., British Isles 4 per cent., France 12 per cent, Germany 33 ■ 


2 X 
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(c) Narrow ravines, steep slopes, and rocky or 
poor land in sub-montane or low-lying 
districts generally. 

The mountain and heath lands, comprising in all 
some 2^ million acres, are the tracts naturally best- 
suited to economic forestry. Draining, before plant- 
ing, is usually unnecessary or inexpensive ; fencing 
and general protection may be economically arranged 
for wherever blocks of land sufficiently large and 
with suitable boundaries can be secured ; while con- 
ditions as to soil and climate are certainly not less 
favourable than in other European countries where 
forestry for very many years has been successfully 
practised on similar lands. The slopes of ravines, and 
also rocky land, are often eminently suited to profit- 
able tree-planting. There is no reason to doubt that 
mountain land in Ireland at one time comprised vast 
tracts of natural forest, whose restoration would 
greatly improve the natural drainage of the whole 
country. Whatever measure of fact may underlie the 
various theories as to the origin of the bogs in Ireland, 
it will scarcely be questioned that the destruction 
of the forests in historic times, and especially the 
denudation of tire hillsides and ravines, must have 
aggravated the condition of the bogs and of low-lying 
lands, and that re-afforestation could not fail in in- 
ducing a contrary effect and in improving generally 
the arterial drainage of the country. 

The total area of turf bog is returned at about 

1,100,000 acres,* of which (according to a statement 
prepared in the office of the Estates Commissioners) 
only 390,000 acres are un tenanted. Of the total area, 
about 6/7ths are, according to the Report of the Bog 
Commissioners, 1814, comprised between two straight 
lines drawn from Howth Head to Sligo, and from 
Wicklow Head to Galway. Largo areas of turf bog 
might, no doubt, be made available for planting. 
But planting on a bog deeper than three or four feet 
i6 generally hazardous culturally and unprofitable 
financially. Timber of good quality, but usually of 
the cheaper lands can, no doubt, be grown on deep 
bog which has been drained and to some extent 
gravelled or otherwise manured. Yet in bog land 
generally, the acidity and inertness of the bog sub- 
stance and the absence of mineral nutriments must be 
overcome before plants which strike deep into the soil 
can thrive. The draining and manuring necessary 
to secure this condition entail, in forestry, an original 
capital debt so heavy that financial profit can usually 
not be expected. But I think the weightiest argument 
against any attempt to afforest cn a large scale Irish 
turf bogs is that these latter, unlike Inch mountain 
and moor lands, may possibly hereafter be profitably 
reclaimed for pasture and field crops. The Bog Com- 
m'ssioners stated (3rd Report, 1814), in connection 
with improvements undertaken on the Dillon and 
French Estates, that “ the red bogs may all be reduced 
“to tracts of profitable pasture and meadow, and in 
“ many cases may be applied to the produce of oats 
" and potatoes, if gravel can be had from the under 
“ strata, as at Aughalour.”. In their final report 
(1814) the Commissioners said: — 

“ From all the above data we can confidently pro- 
“ nounce that the extent of Peat Soil in Ireland ex- 
“ ceeds two millions eight hundred and thirty thou- 
“ sand English acres, of which we have shown at least 
“ 1,576,000 to consist of flat red bog, all of which, 

‘ ‘ according to the opinions above detailed, might be 
“ converted to the general purposes of agriculture; 
“the remaining 1,255,000 acres form the covering of 
“ mountains, of which a very large proportion might 
"be improved at a small expense, for pasture, or 
“ still more beneficially applied to the purposes of 
“ plantation : we wish, indeed, it were possible for 
“ our Reports to fix the attention of their proprietors 
"upon trds subject, so connected with the interests of 
“the British Empire.’’ 

At that time the wonderful results obtained cheaply 
in improving waste land (as in Luxembourg and 
Holland) by the use of lupins and artificial manures, 
such as kainit and basic slag, were unknown. With 
intensive cultivation and quick returns an capital out- 
lay the turf bogs may hereafter pay well in agriculture 
where success in forestry must at best be doubtful or 
mediocre. With extensive mountain tracts, then, 
naturally adapted to forest culture, I would rule out 
as unsuited to tree-planting all bogs of large extent 
or more than a few feet deep. 

It seems impossible to forecast, with any approach 
to accuracy, what total area of mountain or moor 
land might be acquired for forestry purposes. The 

X 'cultural returns afford no precise indications, 
s, of the 2| million acres of “barren mountain 


land” in Ireland, it appears that (excluding such 
mountain as may be included in “demesnes”) 0 nl 

354.000 acres are un tenanted. In addition, there are 

286.000 acres of untenanted land, with a Poor Law 
valuation ranging up to 2s. 6 d. per acre, some or most 
of which is probably mountain pasture. I think it 
unreasonable to suppose that waste land for forestry 
purposes should be sought for only amongst these 

640.000 acres of untenanted land. Land of this class 
may be tenanted one year and untenanted the next. 

The Poor Law valuation indicates to some extent 
the present utility of these tracts. The valuation of 
the entire area of 354,000 acres of untenanted moun- 
tain is, on the average, 5$d. per acre ; that of the 

286.000 acres valued up to 2s. 6 d. is, all round, only 
8 id. an acre. In evidence which applied to the 
West generally, from West Cork to Donegal, given 
before the Select Committee on Forestry, 1887, it was 
stated that immense areas could be acquired for about 
10s. an acre, and that the people — in Connemara at 
least — would cheerfully acquiesce in reservation for 
forestry purposes on account of the betterment of 
their holdings and the provision of forest produce 
which tree-planting would secure. The result of my 
own inquiries certainly does not accord with that 
evidence. Yet there are two outstanding propositions 
in point. First, that the real value of much of this 
land to the peasantry must often be very small, 
and compensation for disturbance, if paid in cash, 
would be correspondingly low. And, secondly, that 
many people may bo expected to relinquish willingly 
their poor rights, enabling them to pasture a few 
animals over largo tracts, in exchange for a very 
much smaller area of good land near to their home- 
steads. Compulsory sale, the division of untenanted 
pasturo lands, and the re-arrangement of holdings 
would give opportunities of effecting such exchanges. 
It does not appear unreasonable to assume that 
tracts of suitable waste land, much in excess of the 
area which it would be practicable to plant within, 
say, fifty years, might be acquired at a low cost per 
acre. There are at present, according to the agri- 
cultural returns, 301,000 acres of woods and planta- 
tions, of which 95,000 acres are classed as untenanted, 
the balance (206,000 acres) being presumably in- 
cluded for the most part in demesne land. Assum- 
ing that all these woods ought to be permanently 
maintained — a very improbable contingency— and 
that it were desired to increase the area-percentage of 
forested land in Ireland to the figure for the United 
Kingdom (4 per cent.), the present total wooded area 
should be increased from 301,000 to 773,000 acres. 
Apart from mountain and bog, there are, as noted 
above, some 286,000 acres of untenanted land, not 
suited for the enlargement of uneconomic holdings, 
of which the total valuation is only £10,135. The 
whole of this might possibly be acquired for a payment 
of from £100,000 to £200,000. In countries such as 
Germany, or even in small States like Belgium, 
where the value of forests in rural and national 
economy is well understood by those in authority 
who are supported by informed public opinion, oppor- 
tunities such of these of adding to the national forest 
wealth would not be lightly disregarded. 


The probability seems to be that more land than 
could in reason be utilised in forestry might be 
secured on easy terms. Thus in poor estates in the 
West, where the sporting rights may bring in one- 
half or more of the total rental, a proprietor might 
eagerly embrace any opportunity of parting with 
mountain, provided he retained the sporting rights 
which in many cases are much enhanced in value as 
a result of planting. The acquisition of large 
blocks of land is desirable in connection with 
economical forest management, and this object might 
be seriously interfered with were it possible to deal 
only with the mountain waste included in one or “ 
several disconnected estates in the same neighbor- 
hood. Yet, while large tracts seem generally desir- 
able for forestry, I think it would, for vano 
reasons, be well to commence any great s °"® me 
planting with smaller areas, say, of about 500 acres, 
situated not far from villages or supplies of labour. 


The Select Committee of the House of Common* 
i Forestry reported (1887), amongst other matters, 
lat strong evidence had been given before them 
irge tracts of land, especially in Scotland a nd 
met, might be planted with advantage. The 
dttee referred to the considerable social 
:onomic advantages which, apart from any 
; “ accrue from 


•Bxoluslve ot 398,000 1 


of marsh, as well as, presumably, of all shallow bog on “ barren mountain land. 
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^-tensive system of planting, especially on the West 
'de of Ireland, and dwelt upon the importance of 
tree-planting as an accessory to agriculture. The 
neoartmental Committee, appointed by the Board of 
Sericulture in 1902 to report upon British forestry, 
did not specially extend its inquiries to Ireland. It 
reported that, on the highest authority, there is in 
the United Kingdom a very large area of waste, 
heather and rough pasture, or land out of cultiva- 
tion amounting in all to 21,000,000 acres on a 

large proportion of which forestry could be profitably 
undertaken ; that, even with indifferent management, 
excellent returns had often been obtained from plan- 
tations formed on land of little or no value for any 
other purpose ; that the possibilities of forestry as 
a means of furnishing remunerative labour to an in- 
creased rural population are great; and that the 
proper utilisation of waste lands had become a matter 
■of grave national concern. At that time the present 
rapid disintegration of landed interests in Ireland 
has not commenced, and the Committee did “not 
feel justified in urging the Government to embark 
forthwith upon any general scheme of State forests 
under present circumstances.” The general import- 
ance of the question has since been further recognised 
hy regular grants from the Treasury for aiding in- 
struction in forestry. 

With the exception of a few woods vested m the 
Department of Agriculture, Section 4 of the Land 
Act of 1903 has proved inoperative in preserving 
■woods and plantations or in the setting apart of 
lands for planting. In 1904 that Department repre- 
sented to the Estates Commissioners that it had pre- 
viously been debarred from exercising its functions 
in the matter of forestry because suitable land was 
almost entirely in private hands, but that the Act 
of 1903 had fundamentally changed the conditions. 
Arrangements were accordingly made whereby the 
Department should be given the option of purchasing 
any woods or lands suited to planting offered for sale 
to the Commissioners. But nothing was done owing, 
not to lack of opportunity to acquire suitable lands, 
but to want of funds, and also, perhaps, to the fact 
that the Department is unprovided with any proper 


agency for dealing with the forestry question. Under appendix IV 
the Agricultural and Technical Instruction Act of 
1899, County Councils are empowered to strike a rate 
for forestry purposes, but only a few of the counties 
appear to have moved in the matter. In this case 
also funds were wanting, apart from other difficulties, 
and practically nothing has been done. In Novem- 
ber, 1905, the Department of Agriculture drew the 
attention of County Committees of Agriculture to 
“the present wholesale destruction of timber trees in 
many districts of Ireland, where trees are being cut 
down without regard to their present usefulness for 
shelter or ornament, or to thedr value as timber 
when felled” ; and the Committees were invited to 
co-operate in “ arresting the general policy of destruc- 
tion,” and to encourage tree-planting. Such circulars 
can be of little avail. The evil cannot be treated by 
posting up warning notices at the constabulary bar- 
racks. 

Section 4 of tire Act of 1903 presumably aimed at 
the reservation, for management in public or general 
interests, of portions of estates which can be more 
economically utilised for forestry and other purposes 
named than by being sold to individuals. In this 
aim, so far as forestry is concerned, not merely has 
the Act signally failed — it has operated in the 
directly contrary direction. The actions of vendors, 
tenant purchasers, and of the Land Commission all 
tend to destroy or lessen the timber resources, already 
so inadequate, of the country. On the other hand, 
the administrative department, expressly constituted 
by the legislature to deal with the subject, practically 
acknowledges its impotence to remedy the evils which 
it deplores, or to profit by the openings given by the 
Land Act. 

The western counties offer the greatest scope both 
for the protection of existing woodlands and for the 
reservation to the State of lands for afforestation. 

The following tabular statement compares the areas 
of wood, bog, mountain, and of untenanted land 
valued at 2s. 6 d. an acre or less, for each of the ad- 
ministrative counties comprising congested electoral 
divisions, with the corresponding areas for the whole 
of Ireland: — 



Total areas abstracted from Agricultural Statistics (Ireland) 1005. UntenanM areas t: 
of the Estates Commissioners from a Return prepared by the Commissioner of Valuation. 


ii from a statement prepared In tl 


These counties contain nearly one-third of the total 
wooded area in Ireland, and of 1 ‘ mountain” about 
70 per cent, of the area classed as such ; while they 
include over 80 per cent, of the untenanted land valued 
at not more than 2s. 6 d. 

Assuming that a scheme of compulsory purchase, 
auch as that proposed to the Commission*' were 
applied, the State would become the proprietor 
of practically all the waste lands in these dis- 
tricts. No re-arrangement of agricultural hold- 
ings could possibly deal finally with all these lands ; 
while, on the other hand, until the holdings were in 
course of re-arrangement it would be impossible to^ say 
definitely what lands are or are not “waste,” or 
where and how much of the waste is best suited to 
profitable tree-planting. All that seems possible to 
predict is that, in the course of such a scheme of 
land-purchase, the agency responsible for distributing 
“See Appendix to the Third Report of thf 


the lands will find itself compelled to set apart ex- 
tensive tracts of waste moor and mountain, and that 
the lands so set apart will ultimately prove more or 
less suited to economic forestry according as timely 
measures are taken, while the general land-settlement 
of the country is still in progress, to inspect and 
classify them, and to arrange suitable boundaries as 
well as the rights of user to which they must remain 
subject. Very possibly larger areas might k* set 
apart than the State itself could reasonably expect 
ever to plant up. That would be, I think, no reason 
why the State should not temporarily hold excess 
waste lands for subsequent disposal. 

The permanent conservancy of existing woods and 
the afforestation of waste lands on a large scale in the 
congested district counties would seem to involve 
something more than the “ improvement” of estates 
purchased by the Land Commission, as contemplated 
i Commission [Od. SIU, 1907], p. 119, q. 15632. 
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appendix it. by the Act of 1903. But forestry, according to the 
Commissions of Inquiry on the subject, would im- 
prove generally the condition of the West, and was 
within the purview of the work of the Congested 
Districts Board. The agency administering compul- 
sory purchase in the congested districts could, no 
doubt, if properly equipped, undertake new planting 
and manage existing woods. But such an agency 
could only touch one side of the forest question in 
Ireland. It would not hinder the rapid and reck- 
less destruction of timber in other parts of 
the country. In the case of direct sales of land, 
vendors are now constantly selling to tenants lands 
some of which are, economically, surplus lands for 
the tenants’ purposes, and are thus perpetuating and 
increasing the difficulties in the way of properly 
utilising such lands. The obstacles at present in the 
way of preserving outlying woods, surrounded by 
newly-purchased tenanted lands, are not experienced 
in the West only. And in other parts there are ex- 
tensive mountain tracts, some of which are known 
to be suited to planting, as in Tipperary (68,000 
acres) and Tyrone (102,000 acres). 

Again, any comprehensive scheme of State forestry 
must be permanent in its nature, and could only 
mature financially a century or two hence, when 
2“ Problem of congestion will have been forgotten, 
i'rom the financial standpoint, money carefully in- 
vested in forestry may offer as good security as (in 
the opinion of some it offers security better than) an 
investment secured on agricultural land. But it is 
quite certain that advances made by the State fox- 
purposes of economic forestry (i.e., forestry so regu- 
lated as to give the highest possible nett return in 
money on the capital invested) could not be re- 
covered with the certainty and regularity expected in 
the case of Irish land-purchase advances. 

The cost of forestry operations embraces capital 

COM of";?? 1 ” 1 J . The ‘“1"* the 

cost of the land (a very important item), draining 

Tim* 'charges, as 

S’to l™r5“” ■! “‘T 80 S=ori- 

mllitv* “ nd ai land, 

“■>- kind of to planted, labour 
tacilities, Ac., that no all-round rates or estimates 

Dr !chlhdf d U 1 P ° n ' The ,. leadin g British authority, 
trLc'p V , wh en reporting to the Congested Dis- 

per acre° for planting in^lway^- °° St aS f ° U ° WS 
Draining, . . . . £i 10 0 

£® nci "S £0 10 0 

Planting, . .£200 


He subsequently estimated the cost of planting 
mountain and heath land per acre generally at rates 
for ^Ash h 'Trft ° d - for S pA to £6 0 4 . o1 
fhnnH? and . 0ak i al ? d set the cost of fencing against 
ri g / e ? tS - L ,° okln S a ^er the woods, a! well as 
rates and taxes, he estimated at a total of 4, an 
rSS- K° n j llese d ata he showed (“ Forestry in 
the United Kingdom,” Chap. 3) that, on mountain 
and heath land of average quality, valued at £2 
sere, money invested on plLtmf’woSd ,i‘u 
pound interest as follows S y 

Wh planting, . g-i per 

c- .’ . • • • .4-6 per cent. 

Scots pme, . . . 3- 8 per cent. 

RpS? e ’ 1/ ' ' • 3-6 P er cent. 

Beech, oak, . . .3.3 £ 0 r cent. 

zJLhUi IT , calculated a cautious basis that 
suitable land of average quality, bought for £2 an 

Sd nearlv la 4 nted Wlt + (Say) Scots ’ Pine . would 

yield nearly 4 per cent, compound interest n-n 

EF 

matnie * trees are assumed to become 

[ Thinnings at 30th year, . £0 10 0 

o p . Thinnings at 40th year, . 2 ’0 q 

Scots Pme J Turnings at 50th year, 7 0 0 

per acre. , Thinnings at 60th jear, . 9 10 0 

Thinnings at 70th year, . 11 10 0 

Final felling, 80th year, . 143 0 0 


ITiis estimate is based on the assumption tW 
timber of large dimensions is required. But if 
would often be the case, the scheme of manav^/f 
provided only for small timber, poles and nth!®? 

(for which there is an inexhaustible demand 

interest on the capital invested might well be’ 
siderably higher than four per cent. Thus 2 
larch to be grown on fairly good land thinEL^®? 
at the 20th and 30tli years after planting, and finallv 
foiled at the 40th, the investment might vield 
to ten per cent, on the capital outlay, ^ valufi 
timber like spruce and pine, similarly treated, St 
reasonably be expected to yield, five or six per J 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, before the Society if Art!' 
gave m detail his reasons for believing that mi«d 
pine and larch, properly grown on mountain past™ 
land, which now lets at 2s. an acre, would brine 
annually, on the average, 37s. 6 d. an acre. On the 
other hand, with beech and oak, the interest ™ 
capitai would bo lower, and the final return might 

planting° btaiIlabC bef ° r ° 10 ° ° r 150 years 
The profit obtainable thus depends largelv on the 
kind and size of timber required, as well as on the 
situation and quality of the land. Those who have 
studied the question are generally agreed that the 
afforestation of waste lands can be easily defended or 
financial grounds, provided sites for planting are 
judiciously selected, and the. management is throueh- 
““v economical. Subject to this limitation, 
expenditure by the State on forestry would be in no 
sense a grant but an advance recoverable with inte- 
rest. The period of loan, however, as well as the 
rate of mteri-st obtained, would necessarily vary as 
the nature of the forests and their treatment varied 
from place to place. Until, therefore, the lands- 
were definitely selected, and plans of work sketched 
for each locality, it would be impracticable to frame 
a general estimate governing all cases 
Assuming that 250,000 acres of suitable land were 
to be acquired forthwith by the State, and set apart 
for afforestation, it is practically certain that’ the 
major part of the area selected would remain im- 
planted for many years to come. The cost of man- 
agement would lessen as the area planted annuaUy 
or up-to-date was increased. But, assuming that 
fo , re ®* b *dgj* for expenditure (apart from the 
cost of the land) were limited for the next twenty 
years to £20,000 annually, the charges might, very 
roughly, be apportioned as follows yearly: — 
Administration and supervision of 

works, £2 000 

New planting, 3,000 acres annually at 

£5 an acre, £15,000' 

Maintenance, repairs, protection, &c., £3,000 


At that rate more than eighty years would be 
necessary for afforesting the 250,000 acres set apart, 
and more than 100 would elapse ere the plantations 
generally would be returning profit on the capital. 
With double the expenditure the period of waiting 
would be halved. The figures indicate that if the 
■state waits to acquire the land until the money for 
planting is made available, it will probably never 
secure the land or need the money for planting. 

Having regard to the foregoing considerations, I 
think that a special Forestry Branch should be in- 
corporated with tile Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Industries. The Department would take 
over (and plant up as funds permitted) surplus 
Crown waste lands previous] y ascertained to be suit- 
able for afforestation, as well as any plantations 
purchased under the Act (by the Estates Commis- 
sioners or the Congested Districts Board) which ought 
to be permanently preserved. The Department should 
also be in a position to purchase waste land or formed 
woods direct from vendors of land. It would further 
be charged with the management of Crown woods now 
existing, as well as with such sylvicultural or arbori- 
eultural work as is now performed under various 
Government authorities. Amongst its more impor- 
tant duties would be the collection and diffusion of 
useful information bearing upon tree-planting in re- 
lation to agriculture and the raising of stock, as is 
done by the Forestry Bureau, of the United States 
Government. The Department, in short, would deal 
with forestry as part of the general question of land- 
settlement, with a view to improve agriculture anrl 
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develop industries by assisting in arboriculture on 
farms ancl by creating a national forest property. 

With the exception of a very small quantity, 
relatively, of fancy and hard woods, Ireland might 
not merely supply herself with all the timber she now 
imports or could consume but might export to Britain. 
Prices are rising and the sources of timber-supply 
steadily lessening. Already the annual value of tim- 
ber imported into the United Kingdom approaches 30 
millions sterling, of which sum nine-tenths, according 
to the experts, represents timber which might equally 
well be grown at home. Evidence before the Forestry 
Commissions showed how industrial development would 
follow upon the afforestation of waste lands. The 
cliair-making industry in Buckinghamshire owes its 
existence to, though it no longer depends solely upon 
the local woods, and it supports tens of thousands of 
people. Wood-pulp to the value of 24 million pounds 
sterling is annually imported into the United King- 
dom, and, as a writer on the subject remarks, “ Surely 
“if ’we can grow anything, we can grow timber fit for 
“ wood-pulp !” 

I am not competent to deal with the financial ques- 
tions which would be involved in the carrying into 
effect of the scheme of forest work outlined above. 
Funds to a certain minimum amount should be ear- 
marked for new planting for instructional purposes. 
Perhaps the Crown quit rents and the sums for which 
they are redeemed under the Land Act might be so 
utilised. It is understood that practically the whole 
of the lai-ge sums received as Quit Rents have been 
applied by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
in the acquisition or development of Crown property 
in England. The main duty of the Agricultural De- 
partment in regard to forestry would, as I conceive, 
be to acquire suitable lands while it is still possible 
to acquire thorn at all. The advantages claimed for 
national forestry in Ireland can only be secured if 
a sufficient area of suitable land is obtained fairly 
cheaply in advance. And further, if, as seems to be 


the case, very large tracts of suitable land may be appendix IV. 
secured very cheaply, money invested in their pur- — 
chase must be the best possible investment at the 
present time in any large scheme of national-economic 
forestry. 

I think the protection of isolated trees or of shelter- 
belt timber in holdings vested under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts should be rendered easier or possible by 
a change in the law. As affecting the security for the 
advance, or the real interest of the tenant-purchaser, 
or the amenities of country life generally, it seems 
deplorable to leave the door open for the present wide- 
spread destruction of hedgerow and other trees. But 
it may be noted that former laws, or the terms an 
which the tenantry were required to plant or to 
refrain from cutting timber trees, often operated very 
harshly. This is particularly so with Ash (a very 
common tree), whether isolated or planted in hedges, 
especially on tillage farms. This tree (though so 
valuable when grown in plantations) poisons the soil 
for pasture and tillage by its root-system, apart 
from the damage which may result from its shade. 

I would not lightly throw any obstacle in the way of 
the removal of such agricultural pests. 

I have stated above that I would rule out as un- 
suited to profitable tree-pjanting all large or deep 
surplus turf bogs. Nevertheless, as for surplus moun- 
tain lands, I think that the State should temporarily 
hold surplus turf bogs of large extent which may come 
into its possession, and should retain them in conditions 
allowing of economical schemes of reclamation, re- 
sale, or utilisation hereafter. Fifty years hence com- 

E sed turf may be as valuable in Ireland for railway 
as it now is in different parts of Germany. The 
fact that so little has been done in reclaiming turf 
bogs for agriculture or pasture during the past century 
is by itself no augury of the results of the next, or 
sufficient ground for argument that the schemes of 
the Bog Commissioners, prepared after such exhaustive 
inquiry in 1810-14, were visionary. 
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